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Editing  The  Language  Teacher  has  the  very  positive  effect  of 
putting  you  in  touch  with  some  great  people.  In  my  short 
time  in  the  position,  I have  developed  a tremendous  respect 
for  any  writer  who  has  work  published  in  an  academic  jour- 
nal. It's  not  just  the  work  involved  in  actually  writing  a 
piece,  nor  the  perseverance  required  to  see  it  through  the 
tortuous  trail  of  reviewing,  editing,  rewriting,  and  proofing 
that  is  required.  No,  my  respect  stems  mostly  from  the  sheer 
guts  needed  to  put  your  ideas  and  beliefs  out  there  for  your 
peers  to  read,  discuss,  and  often  rip  to  shreds  in  a mad  feed- 
ing frenzy  of  righteousness.  While  almost  every  article  we 
publish  draws  praise,  a number  also  attract  (often  unneces- 
sary) disparagement. 

Scholarly  review  is,  and  should  be,  encouraged,  and  our  re- 
sponse column  exists  for  that  very  purpose.  What  I cannot 
condone  are  the  responses  that  are  too  extreme,  because 
they  fail  to  focus  on  the  issues,  distracting  attention  from  a 
sound  and  academic  debate.  If  you|^that  an  article  is  ever 
inaccurate,  you  should  firstftake  a moment Jtpltonsider  the 
raw  courage  the  writer  has  exhibited  in  presenting  his  or  her 
views.  Yes,  your  viewpoints  are  morefthafi  welcome  in  TLT, 
but  we  prefer  to  encouragereasoned;  informative,  andjcon- 
sidered  responf|||pn  that  note,  I’ll  leave  you  to  read  the 
first  Language  Teacher  of  the,  new  millennium.  I Mon  tains 
something  for  everyone— commenl|&)pinion, "research,  and 
even  a little  comedy, „along  with  all  the  standard  features  we 


Malcolm  Swanson 
TLT  Co-Editor 
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Opinions  & Perspectives 

This  month's  response  column  is  the  final  in  a series  of  exchanges  on  Relativism  and  Universalism — Opposing 
Views  of  Education  for  Internationalization,  which  appeared  in  the  May  2000  TLT.  Any  readers  wishing  to  hold 
further  discussion  on  the  issues  raised  here  should  contact  the  authors. 

In  Response 

Marilyn  Higgins,  Yamaguchi  Prefectural  University 


A logician  with  a sense  of  humor  has  observed 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world: 
those  who  divide  the  world  into  two  kinds  of 
people,  and  those  who  don't.  TLTs  feature  article 
entitled  "Relativism  and  Universalism — Opposing 
Views  of  Education  for  Internationalization"  (May, 
2000)  was  apparently  written  by  the  former  about 
the  latter.  As  one  of  the  co-authors  of  the  article, 
"Empowering  ESL  Students  for  World  Citizenship" 
(Higgins  and  Tanaka,  TLT , Feb.  1999),  presenting 
ideas  that  seem  to  have  provided  the  steam  that 
motivated  the  "relativist"  authors  Shaules  and  Inoue 
to  write,  I would  like  to  respond. 

Shaules  and  Inoue,  through  their  discussions  with 
colleagues  identified  a sense  of  polarization  between 
"globalists"— whom  they  defined  as  "teachers  who 
emphasized  focusing  student  attention  on  a global 
vision  of  shared  humanity,"  and  "interculturalists" — 
defined  as  "those  who  emphasized  drawing  attention 
to  cultural  differences  as  a way  to  defuse  what  was 
seen  as  inevitable  cross-cultural  conflict."  They  ex- 
pressed difficulty  reconciling  these  two  points. 

The  key  problem,  as  I see  it,  is  the  tendency  to 
view  issues  from  an  "either-or"  perspective,  when 
they  can  be  grasped  more  productively  in  terms  of 
"both-and."  There  are  actually  numerous  ap- 
proaches to  global  education  which  have  developed 
over  the  past  50  years  in  Japan  and  throughout  the 
world.  Is  it  helpful  for  those  who  may  elect  to  focus 
on  one  aspect  or  another  to  spend  time  carving  out 
some  artificial  theoretical  turf  to  defend?  In  trying 
to  define  a line  between  the  "globalist"  as  opposed 
to  the  "interculturalist"  perspective,  Shaules  and 
Inoue  have  not  only  belittled,  but  misconstrued  our 
underlying  philosophy,  as  well  as  misrepresented 
our  backgrounds  and  perspectives. 

Their  inaccurate  assumptions  and  insinuations 
were  too  numerous  to  respond  to  in  this  space.  But 
as  a case  in  point,  kindly  take  a moment  to  ponder 
and  compare  these  two  statements: 
a)  "Japanese  need  to  'overcome'  their  culture  to 
become  international."  (A  statement  Shaules  believes 
is  ethnocentric  and  "included  ...  as  an  example  of 
one  danger  of  educational  goals  which  stress  univer- 
salistic  thinking."  [TLT,  Nov.  2000,  p.  7]) 
b)  "We  . . . share  . . . activities  that  we  have  found 
useful  in  empowering  our  students  ...  to  overcome 
some  of  the  cultural  obstacles  to  its  achievement." 
(The  achievement  referred  to  is  the  Japanese  Minis- 
try of  Education's  objective  for  students  "to  become 
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capable  of  contributing  to  a peaceful  international 
society.")  (This  is  the  statement  made  by  Higgins 
and  Tanaka,  (TLT,  Feb.  1999,  p.  15)  that  Shaules  is 
apparently  referring  to.) 

There  is  a great  difference  in  tone  and  meaning 
behind  these  two  statements.  The  first  one  is  a prod- 
uct of  Mr.  Shaules'  own  pen  and  can  be  seen  as  a 
statement  based  on  ethnocentric,  or  prejudiced  atti- 
tudes. However,  that  is  quite  different  than  the 
comment  we  made.  Our  statement  notes  the  need 
to  overcome  some  cultural  obstacles,  which  are 
widely  recognized  and  referred  to  by  the  Japanese 
themselves,  to  achievement  of  their  own  educa- 
tional goals.  The  particular  obstacles  we  referred  to 
were  clearly  noted  and  supported  in  our  article.  Go- 
ing beyond,  or  overcoming  cultural  obstacles  to 
"working  well  with  others,"  is  necessary,  as  we  see 
it,  for  every  human  being  from  every  culture  on  the 
planet,  our  own  included.  Each  culture  has  its  own 
strengths  and  beauty  to  offer,  as  well  as  deficiencies 
to  recognize  and  redress. 

To  clarify  further,  although  in  our  particular  uni- 
versity classes  we  tend  to  stress  the  similarities  and 
the  oneness  of  mankind,  in  no  way  did  we  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  ignore  cultural  differences.  Perhaps 
within  the  word-limitation  of  that  article,  we  did  not 
convey  the  rich  tapestry  of  cultures  we  introduce  to 
our  students  in  the  process  of  illustrating  the  various 
global  issues.  Our  approach  to  the  curriculum  and  its 
timing  with  our  students  actually  fit  very  well  into 
the  theories  of  Bennett,  which  are  supported  by 
Shaules  and  Inoue.  Since  the  majority  of  what  the 
students  now  receive  from  the  culture,  as  well  as  from 
the  educational  system  is  focused  mainly  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  Japan  and  other  cultures,  what  we 
have  been  offering  in  our  university  language  classes 
is  a balancing  perspective  that  engages  students' 
thought  processes  to  bring  a sense  of  wholeness  to 
their  experience  of  the  diversity  of  humankind. 

We  believe  that  the  key  for  teachers  and  students 
is  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  global  scope,  and  objec- 
tives based  on  UNESCO's  call  to  educate  ourselves 
for  a "culture  of  peace."  Within  that  scope  ESL 
teachers  must  identify  the  particular  points  that  will 
be  central  to  the  students  in  their  next  stages  of 
growth,  and  develop  creative  and  practical  instruc- 
tional methods  which  will  increase  their  students' 
knowledge,  and  develop  their  language  and  consul- 
tation skills  so  that  they  are  able  to  examine  and 
appreciate  and/or  resolve  perceived  differences.  We 
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teachers  must  offer  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 
that  will  be  useful  to  our  students  in  the  context  of 
their  participation  in  local  as  well  as  the  global  para- 
digms of  "unity  in  diversity." 


Marilyn  Higgins  is  an  Associate  Professor  at  Yamaguchi 
Prefectural  University  <mhig@po.fis.yamaguchi- 
pu.ac.jp> 


Trevor  Sargent,  Tottori  University 


Apart  from  Shaules's  (TLT,  November  2000) 
generous  offer  of  hospitality,  I was  disap- 
pointed with  his  reply  to  my  response.  Although 
he  chose  not  to  dispute  any  of  the  arguments  I 
made  about  how  his  and  Inoue's  (TLT,  May  2000) 
"framework"  doesn't  work,  he  did  see  fit  to  repeat 
his  unsupported  personal  opinions  on  the  imma- 
ture undeveloped  psychological  state  of  World  Citi- 
zenship (WC)  authors  (statements  can't  be 
ethnocentric,  only  their  authors),  despite  my 
pointing  out  their  glaring  lack  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  public  claims.  Enough  opinions  already, 
where  is  the  evidence? 

To  make  my  point  even  clearer,  I will  demonstrate 
that  their  attempts  to  show  how  WC  authors  are 
ethnocentric  are  simply  opinions,  and  then  discuss 
issues  from  their  article  and  response  which  impact 
on  the  credibility  of  all  their  opinions. 

Following  a quote  by  one  author  in  the  WC  spe- 
cial issue  (TLT,  February  1999),  Shaules  and  Inoue 
state,  "This  allegiance  is,  we  assume  [italics  added], 
based  on  universal  elements  of  shared  humanity. 
What  precisely  we  share  is  left  undefined."  They 
make  an  assumption — that  the  author  bases  his 
statement  on  "shared  humanity" — and  then  criti- 
cize him  for  not  doing  the  impossible — defining 
this  term,  which  they  introduce  later.  Following 
another  quote,  they  say,  "We  assume  Harrison  in- 
tends [italics  added]  to  encourage  ....  His  [italics 
added]  reasoning  appears  to  rest  on  universalistic 
assumptions."  It  is  not  Harrison's  own  reasoning  at 
all,  it's  the  reasoning  that  Shaules  and  Inoue  at- 
tribute to  him  that  they  offer  as  evidence  of  his  uni- 
versalistic assumptions.  This  pattern  is  repeated 
several  more  times  in  their  article.  This  is  not  ob- 
jective evidence.  This  is  opining — making  unex- 
plained guesses  at  what  might  lie  behind  these 
statements.  These  are  examples  of  the  "assump- 
tions" and  "insinuations"  I refer  to  in  my  earlier 
response.  Without  objective  evidence  for  support, 
the  credibility  of  opinions  becomes  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  credibility  of  their  author(s). 

It  is  now  clear  that  Shaules  and  Inoue  have  con- 
fused Bennet's  (1993)  term,  "universalistic  think- 
ing" with  the  term,  "cultural  universals."  In  their 
article,  they  claim  WC  exhibits  "universalistic 
thinking,"  and  in  his  response,  Shaules  claims  that 


WC  has  goals  that  emphasize  cultural  universals. 
This  helps  account  for  their  puzzling  and  still  unex- 
plained choice  of  Bennet's  model  to  try  and  repre- 
sent the  similarities/differences  issue. 

"Universalistic  thinking"  is  a term  Bennet  coins  to 
describe  a type  of  ethnocentric  thinking.  Genuine 
empirically  derived  cultural  universals,  however,  are 
obviously  not  ethnocentric.  This  is  not  splitting 
hairs.  Some  cultural  universals  play  a significant  role 
in  education  for  cross-cultural  adjustment  by  pro- 
viding a framework  upon  which  cultural  differences 
can  be  meaningfully  understood  (Ferraro,  1998,  p. 
25).  Thus,  cultural  universals  can  provide  a useful 
theoretical  complement  to  the  phenomenology  of 
ethnorelativism.  "Universalistic  thinking,"  however, 
being  ethnocentrically  distorted,  has  nothing  to 
offer  education  for  internationalization.  Signifi- 
cantly, Shaules  and  Inoue's  "framework"  does  not 
allow  for  genuine  cultural  universals. 

With  regard  to  cultural  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, Shaules  and  Inoue  claim  Bennet's  model 
neatly  divides  the  issue  into  a dichotomy  of  "two 
opposing  viewpoints,"  and  then  contradict  them- 
selves, claiming  the  opposite— that  Bennet's  model 
can  rescue  us  from  the  "dangers"  of  this  "divisive 
dichotomy,"  because  it,  "encompasses  both  similari- 
ties and  differences."  Why  try  to  force  Bennet's  de- 
velopmental model  to  do  things  it  was  never 
designed  for?  If  Shaules  and  Inoue  are  looking  for 
something  suitable,  Hofstede  (1997)  developed  his 
framework  for  the  express  purpose  of  objectively 
presenting  cultural  differences  and  similarities,  and 
it  is  widely  used  in  this  regard  (Lewis,  1997,  p.  287). 
Because  Bennet's  model  requires  specialized  training 
to  be  used  responsibly,  Hofstede's  framework  is  also 
much  more  accessible  to  language  teachers. 

When  it  comes  to  the  different  approaches  that 
WC  and  Intercultural  Communication  (IC)  take  to- 
ward education  for  internationalization,  Shaules 
and  Inoue  make  a sweeping  condescending  judg- 
ment— WC  authors  are  ethnocentric  because  they 
supposedly  focus  on  cultural  similarities — without 
evidence.  Is  this  practicing  the  kind  of  ethos  that 
either  ethnorelativism  or  IC  represent  in  terms  of 
sensitivity  to  difference?  Is  this  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  "education"  they  propose,  to  counter  the 
"dangers"  they  allege  to  have  uncovered  lurking  in 
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WC?  How  can  Shaules  and  Inoue,  who  explicitly 
claim  an  ethnorelative  mantle  for  themselves,  ex- 
pect us  to  believe  that  they  are  genuinely  capable  of 
being  sensitive  to  differences,  when  they  rush  to 
pre-judge  those  who  happen  to  take  a different  ap- 
proach to  teaching  for  internationalization? 
Shouldn't  such  serious,  reputation-questioning 
judgments  be  made  a little  more  judiciously? 

Regardless  of  their  formal  educations  in  IC,  the 
approach  Shaules  and  Inoue  take  in  their  article 
and  response  raises  significant  questions  over  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  grasped  IC's  theoretical 
content,  commitment  to  responsible  investigation 
and  reporting,  or  standards  of  professionalism.  And 
this  raises  considerable  doubt  over  the  credibility  of 
their  unsupported  personal  opinions. 


Since  when  has  it  ever  been  acceptable  to  make 
such  disparaging  public  judgments  of  others  with- 
out evidence?  If  they  have  any  credible  objective 
evidence,  where  is  it?  If  not,  readers  should  be  told. 

Trevor  Sargent  <tsargent@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp> 
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We  thank  Higgins  for  the  clear  articulation 
of  her  point  of  view.  We  feel  that  this  has 
made  it  easier  to  for  us  to  understand  the  nature  of 
our  disagreement.  She  was  also  kind  enough  to  cor- 
respond directly  with  us,  and  give  us  a copy  of  her 
response  before  publication  in  TLT.  We  are  happy 
for  the  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  dialogue. 

Of  course,  understanding  a point  of  view  is  not 
the  same  as  agreeing  with  it.  It  appears  that  her 
view  of  culture  and  the  goals  of  education  for  inter- 
nationalism (for  lack  of  a more  neutral  term)  differs 
from  ours.  She  states  that  overcoming  some  cultural 
obstacles  is  necessary  for  people  from  any  culture  as 
we  strive  for  a "culture  of  peace."  She  also  states 
"Each  culture  has  its  own  strengths  and  beauty  to 
offer,  as  well  as  deficiencies  to  recognize  and  re- 
dress." We  hesitate  to  use  words  such  as  "deficien- 
cies" or  "redress"  and  generally  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  "go  beyond"  one's  culture.  We  assume 
that  we  are  all  unavoidably  ethnocentric.  In  our 
teaching,  we  emphasize  helping  students  under- 


stand their  own  culture,  and  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  any  single  cultural  point  of  view.  We  don't 
feel  comfortable  trying  to  "empower"  students 
(Higgins  & Tanaka,  TLT , Feb.  1999)  because  we  are 
not  clear  what  the  ultimate  goal  of  that  empower- 
ment is.  It  may  be,  however,  that  we  still  do  not 
fully  understand  Higgins'  ideas. 

All  of  this  may  or  may  not  be  intellectual  hair- 
splitting. Regardless  of  our  disagreements  or  pos- 
sible lack  of  understanding,  however,  we  value  all 
attempts  to  encourage  international  understand- 
ing, and  have  no  desire  to  demean  Higgins'  educa- 
tional goals.  We  feel  a responsibility,  however,  to 
be  honest  and  forthright  in  stating  our  opinions. 
We  hope  that  our  disagreement  has  been  of  some 
use  in  furthering  debate  about  these  important 
educational  issues. 

Joseph  Shaules  <shaules@rikkyo.ac.jp. 

Inoue  Aiko 

(Ed.  note:  Inoue  was  also  co-writer  of  the  last 
response  in  the  November  TLT) 


The  Language  Teacher  runs  Special  Issues  regularly  throughout  the  year. 
Groups  with  interests  in  specific  areas  of  language  education  are  cordially  invited  to 

submit  proposals,  with  a view  to  collaboratively  developing  material  for  publication. 

■ 

For  two  Special  Issues  currently  being  planned,  see  page  14.  For  details  of  proposing 
your  own  special  issue,  please  contact  the  Editor.  
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he  Ministry  of  Education's  Course  of  Study 
Guidelines  ( Monbusho,  1989,  p.  102-107, 

Table  2)  includes  a prescribed  list  of  507 
word-forms  that  must  be  included  in  EFL  textbooks 
approved  by  the  Ministry  for  use  in  public  lower- 
secondary  schools.  Discussions  with  EFL  instructors 
in  Japan  reveal  a broad  skepticism  among  Japanese 
and  native-speaker  EFL  teachers  alike  concerning 
Monbusho's  prescribed  word  list  and  its  usefulness 
for  EFL  pedagogy.  However,  very  little  empirical 
evidence  has  been  forthcoming  on  the  subject  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Ministry's  list  as  imple- 
mented in  Monbusho-approved  EFL  textbooks. 

This  paper,  based  on  a compari- 
son of  corpora  of  level-one, 
lower-secondary  school  EFL  text- 
books approved  by  the  Ministry 
for  the  1998-1999  school  year 
and  an  analysis  of  those  corpora 
using  Birmingham  University's 
"The  Bank  of  English,"  the 
Collins  COBUILD  English  Dictio- 
nary (CCED),  and  findings  from 
corpus  studies  in  the  published 
literature,  examines  two  promin- 
ent issues:  the  omission  of  ex- 
plicit meaning  priorities  in 
Ministry  Guidelines  for  word- 
forms  on  its  list  and  the  ortho- 
graphic concept  of  word 
apparently  informing  its  imple- 
mentation by  textbook  writers. 
These  two  related  factors,  which 
oppose  fundamental  principles  in 
the  pedagogical  treatment  of 
lexis,  have  a number  of  detrimen- 
tal effects  for  learners  as  word- 
forms  from  the  Ministry's  list  are 
developed  across  Ministry-approved  textbooks:  the 
development  of  inconsistent  and  variable  profiles  of 
word-forms,  exclusion  of  textually  prominent 
meanings  of  word-forms,  inclusion  of  meanings  of 
very  low  textual  prominence,  and  the  substitution 
of  prescribed  word-forms  for  morphologically  simi- 
lar but  semantically  opaque  and  unrelated  multi- 
word items  (MWIs).  These  factors  serve  to 
undermine  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  Ministry's 
initial  selection  of  textually  prominent  and  useful 
word-forms. 

The  Usefulness  of  The  Most  Frequent  Words 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  although  a word's 
frequency  and  range  of  textual  occurrence  are  not 
the  only  criteria  for  its  selection  in  EFL  instruction, 
they  are  critical.  All  learners,  particularly  beginning 
ones  "will  certainly  need  a close  acquaintance  with 
the  most  frequent  words"  (Willis,  1999,  p.  3).  There 
is  broad  agreement  among  scholars  that  these 
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complementary  criteria  are  highly  useful  as  lexical 
selection  criteria  for  EFL  pedagogy  (Ogden,  1930, 
1968;  Palmer,  1931;  Thorndike  and  Lorge,  1938, 
1944;  Bongers,  1947;  and  West,  1953;  Richards, 
1974;  Carter,  1987;  Sinclair  and  Renouf,  1988;  Na- 
tion, 1990;  McCarthy,  1990). 

Limitations  of  Textual  Frequency  in  Lexical  Se- 
lection 

Richards  (1970,  1974)  and  Nation  (1990),  however, 
examine  problems  that  make  vocabulary  selection 
based  solely  on  these  two  criteria  untenable.  A ma- 
jor problem  concerns  the  absence  of  useful  and  im- 
portant words  from  the  first  or  second,  1000  words 
of  most  frequency  lists.  These  include  words  neces- 
sary for  successful  classroom  operation  and  many 
useful  concrete  nouns.  Additionally,  McCarthy 
(1990,  p.  25)  points  out  that  meanings  which  are 
perceived  by  learners  as  psychologically  central  may 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  actual  frequency 
of  use  of  those  items.  Given  the  power  of  perceived 
central  meanings  in  relation  to  storage  in  and  the 
ability  to  retrieve  from  the  mental  lexicon  and  their 
transferability  across  languages,  it  may  be  useful  to 
highlight  these  as  well. 

Furthermore,  many  teachers  of  beginning/near- 
beginning  learners  may  rightly  argue  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  some  naturally  occurring,  lower-frequency 
uses  of  words  that  lend  themselves  to  syntactic  or 
structural  simplicity.  However,  inclusion  of  such 
uses  should  not  be  done  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
textually  prominent  meanings  (compare  Willis, 
1990,  p.  78-79).  Moreover,  serious  concerns  arise 
when  the  actual  communicative  value  of  lexis  is 
subordinated  to  the  use  of  artificially  constructed 
language  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  structural 
points.  This  process  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
"traditional"  division  of  lexis  and  structure  in  EFL 
materials.  Twadell  (1973,  p.  63)  refers  to  it  as  the 
"down-grading  of  vocabulary,"  unwittingly  adopted 
by  many  textbook  writers  under  pressure  to  develop 
materials  around  structural  themes,  and  he  warns 
that  it  can  be  harmful  to  FL  learning.  Additionally, 
Richards  (1976,  p.  80)  argues  that  this  division  is  in 
fact  a "tenuous  one"  (see  also  Nilsen,  1971).  By  con- 
trast, in  real  language  use,  "lexis  and  structure  inter- 
act at  the  level  of  structure,"  as  Willis  (1999,  p.  5-7), 
among  others,  has  clearly  shown.  Willis  cautions 
elsewhere  that  perpetuating  the  lexis/structure  divi- 
sion in  order  to  illustrate  a simplified  and  idealized 
language  is  "unlikely  to  take  us  anywhere  near  the 
study  of  language  in  use."  He  further  states  that 
studies  of  real  language  argue  that  the  strategy  of 
highlighting  textually  prominent  meanings  and 
uses  of  words  and  phrases  is  more  productive  than 
teaching  structural  patterns  (Willis,  1990,  p.  12-19). 
This  point  seems  particularly  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  language  in  "real  time"  which  draws 


upon  grammatically  unanalysable  "semi-precon- 
structed  phrases"  (compare:  Widdowson,  1989; 
Skehan,  1992;  Lewis,  1993,  1997;  Sinclair,  1997). 
Corpus  evidence  regarding  word  frequency  and 
range  and  frequency  of  use  provides  useful,  objec- 
tive data  in  establishing  these  priorities  to  ensure 
that  what  we  are  teaching  young  learners  is  highly 
useful  and  typical  of  the  language  as  a whole. 

The  Value  of  Computer  Corpora 
Scholars  agree  that  computer  corpora  are  highly 
useful  in  identifying  the  most  textually  prominent 
words  and  their  meanings  and  uses  (Carter,  1987; 
McCarthy,  1990;  Nation,  1990;  Sinclair  and 
Renouf,  1988;  Leech,  1997).  Lists  of  the  most  com- 
mon words  of  English,  identified  through  corpus 
evidence,  have  been  largely  "reduplicated  by  most 
corpus  studies  going  back  to  West's  (1953)  manual 
count  up  to  the  Cobuild  Bank  of  English"  (Willis, 
1999,  p.  3). 

The  Ministry's  List  of  Word-forms  for  Lower  Sec- 
ondary School  EFL  Instruction 
In  terms  of  the  inclusion  of  textually  prominent 
and  useful  word-forms,  the  Ministry's  list  is  to  be 
applauded.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  word-forms 
on  Monbusho's  prescribed  list  could  be  found 
among  the  1,900  most  frequent  words  of  English, 
according  to  the  CCED,  based  on  textual  evidence 
of  multi-million  word  corpora.  The  remaining  word- 
forms  of  lower  textual  frequencies  could  arguably  be 
considered  necessary  to  classroom  operation  (e.g., 
pen,  dictionary,  notebook);  useful  to  descriptions  of 
domestic  reality  (e.g.,  afternoon,  snow,  sick);  or  other- 
wise pedagogically  useful  or  necessary  (e.g.,  hers, 
excuse,  good-bye).  Textual  frequency  and  range  have 
obviously  been  critical  criteria  in  the  formation  of 
the  list.  (This  is  hardly  surprising  given  the  history 
of  pioneering  work  in  vocabulary  control  under- 
taken by  Harold  Palmer  as  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  English  Language  Teaching  in  Tokyo  from  1923  - 
1936.) 

The  Effect  of  English  Polysemy  on  Pedagogical 
Word  Lists 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  established 
meaning  priorities  for  the  word-forms  on  the 
Ministry's  list  are  omitted  in  its  Guidelines.  This 
omission  undermines  the  Ministry's  initial  selection 
of  useful,  high  frequency  word-forms  because  a 
"simple  list  of  words  in  not  nearly  explicit  enough 
to  constitute  a syllabus,"  (Sinclair  and  Renouf,  1988, 
p.  146).  In  addition  to  deciding  which  words  to 
teach,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  "what  it  is  about  a 
word  that  we  want  to  teach,  and  what  counts  as  a 
word"  (ibid.).  A principled  EFL  syllabus,  therefore, 
requires  explicit  guidelines  concerning  polysemous 
words.  Carter  (1987,  p.  185)  states  emphatically  that 
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English  polysemy  necessitates  decisions  as  to  which 
meanings  to  teach  first.  Richards  (1974,  p.  79)  lists 
"meaning  priorities — the  meanings  most  commonly 
associated  with  words"  as  an  essential  principle  in 
the  construction  of  pedagogical  word  lists. 

In  making  decisions  about  which  uses  and  mean- 
ings to  focus  on,  the  "distinction  between  the  pos- 
sible and  the  typical  is  of  the  greatest  importance" 
(Hanks,  1987,  cited  in  Wills,  1990,  p.  40).  Given  the 
daunting  task  that  EFL  vocabulary  acquisition  pre- 
sents to  learners,  care  must  be  taken  so  that  the  lan- 
guage to  which  learners  are  exposed  is  "typical  of  the 
language  as  a whole,"  Willis  (1990,  p.  41).  Concern- 
ing the  most  common  words,  Sinclair  and  Renouf 
(1988,  p.  154)  state  that  they  "have  a few  very  com- 
mon uses  and  a number  of  minor  ones  that  can  be 
given  a low  priority  in  the  selection  of  items  to  be 
taught." 

The  Inadequacy  of  an  Orthographic  Description 
of  "Word"  to  EFL  Pedagogy 
The  concept  of  word  informing  a list  bears  directly 
on  selection  of  which  meanings  and  uses  to  teach. 
Despite  their  common-sense  appeal,  some  concepts 
are  too  limited  to  be  useful  to  EFL  pedagogy.  For 
example,  an  orthographic  description,  which  de- 
fines a word  as  any  sequence  of  letters  and  possibly 
characters  bounded  on  either  side  by  a space  or 
punctuation  mark,  is  inadequate  for  EFL  pedagogy. 
Carter  (1987,  p.  4-5)  states  that  an  "orthographic 
definition  is.  . . . not  sensitive  to  distinctions  of 
meaning  or  grammatical  function.  To  this  extent  it 
is  not  complete."  It  is,  therefore,  unhelpful  for  mak- 
ing distinctions  in  the  meanings  of  polysemous 
items. 

Additionally,  orthographic  description  is  also  in- 
compatible with  using  textual  frequency  as  a crite- 
rion for  lexical  selection  because  "from  a lexical 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  imply 
that  there  is  an  identity  between  the  forms  of  a 
word"  (Sinclair  and  Renouf:  1988,  p.  147),  and 
"with  the  commoner  words  of  the  language,  the 
individual  word-forms  are  so  different  from  each 
other  in  their  primary  meanings  and  central  pat- 
terns of  behavior...  that  they  are  essentially  differ- 
ent 'words'  and  really  warrant  separate  treatment  in 
a language  course"  (ibid.,  p.  147).  Moreover,  what 
"counts"  as  a word  may  be  restricted  by  ortho- 
graphic description,  which  tends  to  exclude  from 
the  concept  of  "word"  some  high-frequency  items, 
such  as  Mr,  Mrs,  Miss,  and  Ms  and  high-frequency 
MWIs,  such  as  of  course  and  all  right. 

Overall,  it  is  clear  that  a more  inclusive  concept  of 
"word"  is  necessary  than  an  orthographic  one.  Stud- 
ies of  real  language,  therefore,  call  for  descriptions 
of  words  based  on  their  typical  meanings  and  pat- 
terns of  use  observed  in  naturally  occurring  texts.  It 
is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  an  orthographic  con- 
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cept  of  "word"  apparently  informs  textbooks  writ- 
ers' implementation  of  the  Ministry's  word  list  in  its 
approved  textbooks. 

The  Negative  Impact  of  these  Factors  on  the 
Implementation  of  Monbusho's  Prescribed 
Word-forms  in  Textbooks  as  Evidenced  in  the 
Data. 

An  examination  of  which  words  actually  occur  in 
level-one  Ministry-approved  textbooks  illuminates 
the  ill  effects  of  the  absence  of  explicit  meaning  pri- 
orities in  Ministry  Guidelines  and  the  use  of  ortho- 
graphic description  by  textbook  writers.  Before 
reviewing  some  of  these,  however,  a brief  explana- 
tion of  the  collection  of  the  data  is  in  order. 

Method 

Findings  here  are  based  on  corpora  developed  by  a 
manual  listing  of  words  in  the  written  texts  of  each 
of  the  level-one  EFL  textbooks  approved  by 
Monbusho  for  use  in  public  lower-secondary 
schools  for  the  1998-1999  school  year.  Those  cor- 
pora were  the  empirical  basis  of  a dissertation  sub- 
mitted by  the  author  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  UK  for  the  degree  of  MA 
in  TEFL/TESL,  subsequently  accepted  and  awarded  a 
mark  of  academic  distinction.  It  is  the  premise  of 
that  work  that  only  by  ascertaining  which  words 
actually  occur  in  the  textbooks  can  an  accurate  and 
objective  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Ministry's  list  as  implemented  in  its  approved  text- 
books be  made.  Therefore,  a manual  listing  of  dis- 
tinct lexical  items  in  each  of  the  books  was  done. 
This  was  a laborious  and  exceedingly  time-consum- 
ing process,  the  end  product  of  which  was  over  40 
appended  pages  of  word  lists  to  the  original  disserta- 
tion. The  parameters  outlined  below  applied  to  the 
construction  of  those  lists. 

The  Texts 

All  written  texts  from  each  of  the  above  textbooks, 
including  the  meta-language  or  rubric  of  the  text- 
books, practice  drills,  realia  incorporated  therein, 
songs,  poems,  and  so  on,  were  examined  in  the  list- 
ing of  lexical  items.  The  effect  of  including  the  en- 
tire texts  of  the  books  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
lexical  items  under  consideration. 

Concerning  the  textbooks'  own  word  lists, 

Sinclair  and  Renouf's  (1988,  p.  142)  observation 
that  it  "is  not  clear  what  is  signified  by  the  presence 
of  a word  in  the  published  word  list  of  a course 
book"  was  applicable.  Therefore,  such  lists  proved 
largely  unhelpful  to  the  purposes  of  the  dissertation, 
and  many  lexical  items  appearing  on  its  appended 
lists  would  not  appear  on  the  textbooks'  lists.  The 
resulting  difference  being  that  the  dissertation's  list 
were,  again,  far  more  inclusive  than  those  found  in 
the  textbooks.  That  paper,  however,  did  take  excep- 
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tion  to  including  items  not  incorporated  into  the 
main  body  of  the  texts  that  are  confusingly  or  mis- 
leadingly illustrated  for  learners  without  benefit  of 
LI  translation.  The  illustrative  treatment  of  "verbs" 
seems  especially  problematic  in  this  respect  for 
some  of  the  textbooks.  For  example,  of  the  fifty 
verbs  illustrated  at  the  back  of  Everyday  English,  50 
percent  could  not  be  correctly  elicited  from  native 
English-speaking  EFL  instructors  by  looking  at  the  as- 
sociated pictorial  representation.  Additionally,  per- 
sonal and  place  names  were  excluded  from 
consideration  as  were  numbers  not  appearing  on 
Monbusho's  list. 

The  Manual  Listing  of  Lexical  Items 
The  objective,  manual  listing  of  items  reflected  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  review,  namely  to  ascertain 
what  distinct  lexical  items  occurred  in  the  text- 
books. In  the  initial  compilation  items  were  gener- 
ally listed  as  "headwords."  (For  example,  the 
word-forms  "bring,"  "brings,"  "bringing,"  and 
"brought"  were  listed  together  under  the  headword 
BRING.  However,  where  textual  evidence  of  promi- 
nent usage  warranted  separate  treatment,  items 
were  distinguished  as  such.  (For  example,  although 
the  word-forms  "do,"  "does,"  "doing,"  "did,"  and 
"done"  would  be  included  under  the  headword  DO, 
the  forms  DIDN'T,  DOESN'T  and  DON'T  are  listed 
as  distinct  headwords.  Additionally,  morphologi- 
cally related  word-forms  may  be  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct headwords  where  prominent  textual  use 
justifies.  (For  example,  CERTAIN,  CERTAINLY  and 
CERTAINTY  would  be  listed  as  three  distinct  head- 
words.) 

Headwords  were  typically  treated  as  polysemous, 
"as  single  lexical  items  with  multiple  senses" 
(McCarthy,  1990,  p.  23);  however,  there  are  numer- 
ous exceptions.  (For  example,  the  headword  DOWN 
has  four  distinct  headword  entries  with  separate 
textual  frequencies.)  Polysemous  items  were  as- 
sessed as  to  frequency  according  to  their  use  in  the 
textbooks.  The  overall  tenor  of  the  manual  listing 
was  to  effectively  lean  towards  inclusion  of  a greater 
number  of  distinct  items  (as  descriptions  of  words 
according  to  their  actual  use  warrants). 

While  no  method  of  textual  analysis  is  error-free, 
(not  even  computer  textual  scanners,  as  concor- 
dance lines,  too,  must  be  reviewed  and  analyzed  by 
humans),  no  effort  was  spared  to  ascertain  an  accu- 
rate and  objective  assessment  of  distinct  items  in 
the  textbooks.  Checks  and  rechecks  were  necessi- 
tated because  of  the  development  of  various  types  of 
lists  concerning  important  aspects  of  the  disserta- 
tion, such  the  degree  of  compliance  of  individual 
textbooks  as  to  inclusion  of  Monbusho-prescribed 
word-forms,  comparison  of  textbooks'  inclusion  of 
non-Monbusho  word-forms,  lexical  reinforcement, 
comparisons  of  the  grading  of  items,  and  so  on. 
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There  may  in  fact  (inevitably)  be  an  odd  citation 
of  a word  that  was  included  in  a textbook  that  was 
overlooked  in  the  analysis;  however,  this  would 
prove  to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  author 
would  welcome  any  detailed  scrutiny  and  textual 
analysis  of  the  textbooks  and  any  critical  dialogue 
such  scrutiny  might  produce. 

Findings 

One  of  the  negative  impacts  of  the  absence  of 
meaning  priorities  is  that  lower  frequency  uses  of 
word-forms  occur  to  the  exclusion  of  more  useful 
and  textually  prominent  ones.  This  fact  is  obvious 
when  one  assesses  the  textual  frequencies  of  the 
specific  meanings  and  uses  of  word-forms  developed 
in  the  Ministry-approved  textbooks  using  the 
CCED.  (Note:  in  the  CCED's  scale  5 = most  frequent 
/ 1 = least  frequent — see  Appendix  B). 

For  example,  the  item  fall  is  included  in  all  the 
textbooks,  but  five  of  the  books  include  only  its 
sense  of  autumn  (CCED:  fall  #19),  omitting  the 
more  common  meanings  associated  with  the  verb 
form.  Low-frequency  uses  of  the  adjective  form  of 
the  item  kind  (2)  are  also  found  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  more  common  noun  uses  (5).  One  of  the  more 
striking  examples  of  the  exclusion  of  high-fre- 
quency uses  of  word-forms  for  lower-frequency  ones 
is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  item  over  in  One 
World:  over  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  prepositions 
(p.  87)  but  included  five  times  in  its  rather  esoteric, 
pragmatic  use  of  "ending  a radio  communication 
and  waiting  for  a reply"  (CCED:  over  #3.8), 
contextualized  in  a nautical  setting  (p.  90).  Such 
esoteric  uses  of  word-forms  are  difficult  to  justify 
while  common,  pedagogically  accessible  uses  are 
excluded. 

Lower-frequency  uses  occur  in  the  textbooks  more 
often  than  uses  that  are  far  more  common  textually. 
For  example,  all  the  textbooks  include  the  item 
watch;  however,  its  noun  form  (2)  occurs  far  more 
frequently  in  the  textbooks  than  does  its  verb  form 
(5).  Similarly,  the  item  make  can  be  found  in  all  the 
textbooks,  but  its  most  common  delexical  uses 
(CCED:  make  # 1:1)  are  omitted  entirely. 

The  orthographic  concept  of  "word"  which  char- 
acterizes the  implementation  of  Monbusho's  list  in 
the  textbooks  also  allows  for  substitution  of  seman- 
tically opaque  MWIs  for  morphologically  similar 
but  semantically  unrelated  prescribed  word-forms. 
These  MWIs,  which  may  be  comprehended  by 
learners  without  reference  to  or  lmowledge  of  their 
constituent  lexical  parts  through  illustration  or  di- 
rect LI  translation  by  teachers,  are  cited  and  in- 
dexed in  the  textbooks  as  exemplifying  inclusion  of 
the  prescribed  word-forms.  For  example,  Everyday 
English  (p.  32)  includes  the  MWI  take  off  {CCED: 
take  off  #1,  "an  aeroplane  takes  off").  In  its  index  of 
words,  Everyday  English  lists  this  semantically 
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Figure  1(b) : Treatment  of  item  like 

Type  (like  senses  1-5)  - Token 
(occurrences)  in  Textbooks 


Textbook 

Like  1 

Like  2 

Like  3 

Like  4 

Like5 

Columbus 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Everyday 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

New  Crown 

2 

1 

40 

0 

0 

New  Horizon 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One  World 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

Sunshine 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

Table  1.  Comparison  of  Corpus  Findings  for  Item  by 
with  its  Treatment  in  Textbooks 


By  1 

By  2 

Who/What  did  it 

How 

(Willis,  1990):  50% 

(Willis,  1990):  21% 

cat.  1 & 1.1:  57% 

cat.  2 & 2.1:  21% 

(Sinclair  & Renouf,  1988) 

(Sinclair  & Renouf,  1988) 

COBUILDIRECT:  63% 

COBUILDIRECT:  28%* 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8* 

0 

4* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3* 

By  3 

By  4 

Where 

When 

(Willis,  1990):  3% 

(Willis,  1990):  1.5% 

cat.  3:  3% 

(Sinclair  & Renouf,  1988) 

misc.:  1.5% 

(Sinclair  & Renouf,  1988) 

COBUILDIRECT:  2% 

COBUILDIRECT:  3%* 
(Other:  4%) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 phr.:  "time  passes  by" 

0 

0 

By  #1:  stories  read  by  Hollywood  stars.  . . / intervention 
by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  . . 

By  #2:  they  earned  money  by  selling  jewelry  / teenagers 
being  killed  by  guns.  . . (‘references  to  modes  of 
transport,  i.e.,  by  car , by  bike , by  train , etc.  repre- 
sent only  4%  of  by  # 2 in  CobuildDirect) 

By  #3:  Mombasa , by  the  Indian  ocean  coast.  . . 

By  #4:  when:  on  the  market  by  1998.  . ./  . . .are  returned 
by  3pm  today  /by  then , a group  of.  . . other:  drive-by 
shootings  / by  itself /play-by-play  / stop  by  / fine  by  me 
* all  instances  refer  to  means  of  transport 

Note:  CobuildDirect  represents  a limited  search  for  the 
item  by  of  100  random  lines  from  each  of  the  twelve  sub- 
corpora  of  CobuildDirect. 
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Table  2.  Comparison  of  Corpus  Findings  for  Item  any 
with  Its  Treatment  in  Textbooks 


any  1 

any  2 

affirmative/ 
"all  & every" 

negative  / "none" 

Tesch,  1990  (in 
Mindt,  1997):10% 

Tesch,  1990  (in  Mindt: 
1997):  40-30% 

Willis,  1990:  42% 

Willis,  1990:  34%* 

CobuildDirect 
(current):  69% 

CobuildDirect 
(current):  18% 

Columbus 

0 

0 

Everyday 

0 

1 

New  Crown 

0 

1 

New  Horizon 

0 

1 

One  World 

0 

1 

Sunshine 

0 

3 

Total 

0 

0 

any  3 

any  4 

interrogative/"some" 

phrasal/misc.  uses 

Tesch,  1990  (in 
Mindt,  1997):  10% 

** 

Willis, 

1990:  5% 

Willis,  1990:  19% 

CobuildDirect 
(current):  5% 

CobuildDirect 
(current):  6% 

Columbus 

3 

0 

Everyday 

1 

0 

New  Crown 

1 

0 

New  Horizon 

1 

0 

One  World 

5 

0 

Sunshine 

0 

" “ 0 

Total 

0 

0 

any  1:  ready  to  answer  any  questions  / this  kit  can  be 
made  by  any  1 1 year  old 

any  2:  he  could  not  find  them  in  any  shop  / Let's  not 
take  any  chances 

any  3:  did  they  give  you  any  explanation?  / are  there 
any  questions?  / 

any  4:  and  do  not  in  any  way  represent.  . ./ In  any 
event , we.  . ./In  any  case,  we  may.  . ./ 1 didn't  feel  like 
I even  knew  myself  any  more 

*any  2 & 3 shown  together  in  Willis,  1990,  with  only  5% 
of  sample  "recognizable  as  questions" 

**phrasal  and  misc.  uses  of  any  unaccounted  for  in  Mindt, 
1997 

Note:  Findings  from  CobuildDirect  represent  a limited 
search  of  100  random  lines  for  the  item  any  from  each  of 
the  twelve  sub-corpora  of  CobuildDirect. 


the  lower-frequency  use  of  "by"  does  not.  If  it  is  a 
matter  of  wanting  to  avoid  introducing  passive  con- 
structions necessitated  by  the  most  frequent  use  of 
"by,"  then  this  concern  begs  the  question  of  grading 
the  syllabus  and  whether  "by"  should  be  introduced 
at  this  stage  at  all.  Is  it  really  making  the  most  judi- 
cious use  of  time  and  effort  to  require  learners  to 
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opaque  MWI  as  representing  Monbusho's  prescribed 
word-forms  take  and  off.  Semantically,  however,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  appropriately  represent  either.  The 
far  more  frequent  and  textually  prominent  delexical 
uses  of  take  (CCED:  take  # 1:1-2)  are  omitted  from 
the  textbook,  as  are  its  high-frequency  verb  uses. 
Additionally,  Everyday  English  omits  off  from  its  list 
of  prepositions  (p.  122)  and  adverbial  and  phrasal 
uses  of  off  are  omitted  altogether  from  the  textbook. 
Similar  treatment  of  MWIs  are  evidenced  in  Sun- 
shine (p.  66)  and  One  World  (p.  101)  in  connection 
with  the  MWI  give  up  (CCED:  give  up  #1,  2 "quit"). 
Both  textbooks  list  this  semantically  opaque  MWI  as 
representing  the  far  more  frequent  lexical  item  give, 
although  give  is  not,  in  fact,  included  in  either  text- 
book. New  Crown  treats  the  MWI  get  up  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prescribed,  high-fre- 
quency get. 


Figure  1(a):  Profile  of  item  like 
in  Willis,  1990  & CobuildDirect  (current) 


60°/j> 

40% 

I 

20% 


o°A 


like  1 like  2 like  3 & 4Jike  5 


Willis:  1990111  CobuildDirect 


Comparing  the  Textbooks'  Treatment  of  Word- forms 
with  Corpus  Studies 

The  exclusion  of  the  most  common  uses  of  high-fre- 
quency items  or  the  skewed  prominence  of  their 
lower-frequency  uses  is  evidenced  in  a consideration 
of  the  textbooks'  treatment  of  a few  specific  lexical 
items.  Figure  1 compares  the  textbooks'  treatment  of 
the  item  like,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  lexical/full 
item  occurring  in  all  the  textbooks,  with  the  uses  of 
like  evidenced  from  findings  in  corpus  studies. 

As  Figure  1 shows,  five  of  the  seven  textbooks 
omit  the  two  most  textually  common  uses  of  like 
altogether.  New  Crown  and  New  Horizon  include 
these  senses  to  a very  limited  degree.  Like  #4  is  simi- 
larly omitted  from  all  the  textbooks,  although  it, 
too,  is  somewhat  more  common  than  Like  #3, 
which  accounts  for  virtually  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  item  like  in  the  textbooks.  Like  #3  "to  enjoy"  / 
"be  fond  of"  is  an  important  sense  of  the  item  and 
highly  useful  for  young  learners  when  talking  about 
things  they  enjoy;  however,  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  textually  prominent  uses  of  like,  particularly 
given  the  comparatively  excessive  recurrence  of  the 
item  in  the  textbooks,  does  not  expose  learners  to 
the  most  common  uses  of  the  item  like  or  reflect  a 
principled  lexical  treatment  of  the  item  overall. 
Table  1,  on  the  following  page,  presents  a similar 
comparison  concerning  the  item  by. 

Again  the  findings  show  that  the  most  common 
sense  of  the  item  evidenced  in  corpus  studies  is 
omitted  from  the  textbooks.  Of  the  textbooks  that 
include  the  second  most  common  use  of  the  item  by 
(by  #2,  "how"),  all  do  so  only  in  reference  to  modes 
of  transport  (i.e.,  "by  train,"  "by  bike,"  "by  car," 
etc.).  However,  this  use  of  by  #2  is  relatively  infre- 
quent compared  with  the  use  of  by  + . . . ing,  which 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  occurrences  of  by  #2 
found  in  the  evidence  of  the  three  corpus  studies  in 
the  table.  Columbus  includes  only  instances  of  by 
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like  1:  "resembling";  "similar"  ; "same  way  as":  you 
can't  walk  around  like  you're  /ost/punching  the  air 
like  some  demented  soccer  player 
like  2:  "such  as"  : Instead  we  have  a lightweight  like 
Warren  Pitt . . . / Games  like  this  absorb  the  . . . 
like  3*:  "enjoy":  I like  anything  with  tofu  in  it. 
like  4*:  "would  like":  I would  like  to  suggest  the  . . . 
like  5**:  misc.  : I mean,  like,  you  know  . . . / 

Like,  take  this  book  ...  / my  contribution,  if  you  like 
my  protest . . . 

*Shown  together  in  Willis,  1990;  In  CobuildDirect:  "enjoy" 
= 10%  / "would  like"=  11% 

**misc.  uses  of  like  unaccounted  for  in  Willis,  1990 
Note:  CobuildDirect  represents  a limited  search  for  the 
item  like  of  100  random  lines  from  each  of  the  twelve 
sub-corpora  of  CobuildDirect. 


#3.  Sunshine  includes  the  word-form  by  only  in  the 
phrase  "by  the  way"  (CCED:  way  #34),  which  is 
semantically  unrelated  to  the  most  common  uses  of 
the  item  by  and  echoes  the  confusion  about  word 
meaning  inherent  to  orthographic  description 
noted  above. 

Some  teachers  might  be  inclined  to  argue  that 
the  presence  of  lower  frequency  uses  of  by  #2  in 
these  examples  is  justifiable  since  it  enables  learners 
to  construct  sentences  like,  "I  go  to  school  by  train," 
without  having  to  deal  with  more  complex  gram- 
mar forms,  such  as  past  tenses  of  irregular  verbs. 
However,  the  argument  is  unconvincing,  as  learners 
can  just  as  easily  construct  sentences  like,  "I  take 
the  train,"  "I  take  the  bus,"  or  "I  take  my  bike"  that 
do  not  involve  past  constructions,  and  yet  employ  a 
very  high  frequency  use  of  a Monbusho-prescribed 
word  (delexical  uses  of  "take"  are  among  the  most 
frequent  uses  of  the  verb),  which  more  accurately 
reflects  the  way  the  language  is  in  fact  used,  whereas 
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unnecessarily  learn  lower-frequency  uses  of  items, 
when  their  high-frequency  uses  could  easily  be  in- 
troduced at  a later  stage  when  the  structure  required 
is  deemed  appropriate?  (Level-two  textbooks  are 
replete  with  passive  constructions,  many  of  which 
would  not  be  used  in  naturally  spoken  English.  "By" 
#1,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  definitely  representa- 
tive of  actual  English  use.) 

Table  2 presents  a final  comparison  of  the  text- 
books' treatment  of  the  item  any  with  its  uses  evi- 
denced in  corpus  studies.  Willis  (1990)  notes  that 
the  common  EFL  view  of  the  use  of  the  item  any  is 
that  it  is  typically  used  in  negative  and  interrogative 
sentences,  and  this  is  the  picture  presented  to  many 
language  learners.  It  was  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
the  textbooks  under  consideration  would  likely  re- 
flect a similar  treatment.  As  Table  2 shows,  despite 
the  overwhelming  textual  prominence  of  any  in 
affirmative  sentences,  such  uses  are  omitted  from 
the  textbooks.  Additionally,  any  #3  occurs  more 
often  or  in  equal  proportion  to  any  #2  in  five  of  the 
seven  textbooks,  despite  its  lower  textual  frequency. 
Total  English  omits  the  item  any  entirely.  The  treat- 
ment of  word-forms  seen  in  the  above  findings  illus- 
trate the  inadequacy  of  orthographic  word 
description  for  EFL  pedagogy  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  meaning  priorities. 

Conclusion 

Although  the  corpora  on  which  these  findings  are 
based  involve  only  level-one  lower-secondary 
school  EFL  textbooks,  the  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  the  absence  of  meaning  priorities  and  the  reli- 
ance on  orthographic  word  description  undermines 
the  pedagogical  value  of  Monbusho's  list.  Inconsis- 
tent and  variable  treatment  of  word-forms  has  be 
found  throughout  textbooks,  and  some  prescribed 
word-forms  are  replaced  by  semantically  unrelated 
MWIs.  Young  learners,  using  different  Ministry-ap- 
proved textbooks,  receive  differing  exposure  to 
word-forms  on  the  Ministry's  word  list. 

Are  we  providing  young  learners  with  the  ad- 
equate resources  to  meet  the  learning  demands 
placed  upon  them?  This  question  is  all  the  more 
pressing  given  the  status  of  the  EFL  textbook  in 
lower-secondary  school  instruction  and  the  fact  that 
Monbusho-approved  textbooks  are  required  in  all 
public  schools.  Are  young  public  school  learners 
being  disadvantaged  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  EFL 
learning  and  vocabulary  acquisition  because  of  the 
lack  of  appropriate  guidance  in  the  principled  treat- 
ment of  lexis? 

The  establishing  of  meaning  priorities  for  word 
lists  is  a fundamental  principle  in  EFL  pedagogy,  yet 
any  such  priorities  are  missing  from  the  Minstry's 
Guidelines . This  basic  issue  needs  to  be  addressed.  (It  is 
quite  remarkable  that  it  has  not  been  taken  up  before 
now.)  This  imperative  seems  particularly  urgent  with 


the  advent  of  new  Ministry  Guidelines  in  2002.  With- 
out attending  to  the  basic  lexical  issues  of  word  de- 
scription and  meaning  priorities,  Monbusho's 
prescribed  word  list  may  prove  ineffective. 
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address  below  by  March  31,  2001: 

Steve  Cornwell 

Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College 

2-26-54  Tamatsukuri,  Chuo-ku  Osaka  540-0004 

<stevec@gol.com>  inquiries  only 


Cull  for  Papers 


Language  and  Social  Identity 

The  Language  Teacher  announces  a call  for  papers  for 
a special-topic  issue  on  Language  Teaching  and  Social 
Identity  scheduled  for  May  2002  (deadline  for  sub- 
missions, March  2001).  In  this  special  issue,  the  edi- 
tors (Amy  Yamashiro  and  Steve  Cornwell)  would 
like  to  provide  a forum  in  which  contributors  inter- 
ested in  social  identity  can  share  their  research  and 
practice.  We  are  particularly  interested  in: 

• The  way  social  identity  manifests  itself  in  class- 
rooms and  schools; 

• how  contributors  conceptualize  identity;  and 

• what  methodologies  they  use  in  their  research. 

Please  note  that  we  are  interested  in  pedagogical 
and  curriculum  papers  dealing  with  identity  as  well. 


We  encourage  submissions  from  a wide  constitu- 
ency, and  are  interested  in  full-length,  previously 
unpublished  articles  that  explore  social  identity  in 
relation  to  language,  gender,  race,  class,  and 
ethnicity.  In  addition  to  full-length  articles,  we  are 
interested  in  My  Share  articles  that  show  practical 
ways  to  address  issues  of  identity  in  classrooms  and 
also  in  book  reviews  pertinent  to  this  topic. 

While  contributors  do  not  have  to  be  based  in  Ja- 
pan, all  contributions  should  deal  with  social  iden- 
tity in  a Japanese  context.  If  you  have  questions 
about  whether  your  topic  or  context  is  appropriate, 
please  contact  the  editors. 

To  submit  a contribution,  please  send  three  copies 
of  your  article,  along  with  your  mailing  address,  e- 
mail  address,  and  evening  telephone  number  to  the 
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Using  the  Narrative  Mind 

The  focus  of  this  special  edition  is  on  what  Jerome 
Bruner  (1990)  has  called  the  "narrative  mode"  of 
understanding  the  world.  Our  minds  naturally  de- 
velop a predisposition  to  organize  beliefs  and  under- 
standings through  the  experiences  that  we  have 
had,  through  the  stories  that  we  have  lived  and 
those  that  we  have  heard.  When  we  ask  people  for 
reasons  why  they  do  something  or  believe  some- 
thing, they  often  respond  with  stories.  The  use  of 
stories  in  language  teaching  has  recently  been  get- 
ting more  attention  as  a resource  high  in  human- 
interest  with  contextualized  language  that  makes 
new  linguistic  items  more  understandable  and 
memorable,  and  with  great  potential  to  open  up 
students  to  different  ways  of  thinking  and  being  in 
the  world. 

Reference:  Bruner,  J.  (1990).  Acts  of  Meaning.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

We  would  like  to  invite  readers  who  have  extended 
experience  with  the  use  of  stories  (of  many  kinds 
and  shapes)  in  classes  and  have  researched  their 
effectiveness  to  write  articles,  reviews  of  books,  and 
to  submit  "how  to"  pieces  for  My  Share. 

Deadline  for  submissions:  February  20,  2001 
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Kip  Cates,  Takayama  Chika, 
Alice  Lachman,  & Bill  Perry 


The  first  Asian  Youth  Forum  (AYF)  was  held  in 
the  fall  of  1999  at  the  Olympic  Park  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  as  part  of  the  Second  Pan-Asian  Lan- 
guage Teaching  Conference  (PAC2).  The  Forum 
brought  together  some  50  young  people  from  Asia 
(Japan,  Korea,  Vietnam,  the  Philippines)  and  the 
West  (Germany,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg, USA)  for  four  days  of  academic  seminars  and 
social  events  aimed  at  promoting  Asian  awareness 
and  international  understanding  through  English.  It 
was  a unique  opportunity  for  students  to  travel  with 
their  teachers  to  a language  teachers'  conference, 
and  to  have  space  for  their  own  sessions,  as  well  as  a 
chance  to  interact  with  the  teachers  in  the  daily 
sessions.  The  program  also  included  social  events, 
cultural  visits,  a tour  of  Seoul,  and  homestays  with 
Korean  families. 
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Interview  with  Kip  Cates,  organizer  of  the  first 
Asian  Youth  Forum 

The  following  interview  with  Kip 
Cates  provides  insights  into  his 
inspiration  for  youth  forums,  an 
overview  of  the  development  of 
the  AYF  idea,  and  his  vision  of 
the  future  of  such  gatherings  of 
young  people. 

Perry : How  did  the  AYF  idea 
emerge? 

Cates : During  the  1990s,  a num- 
ber of  officers  and  key  people 
from  JALT,  Korea  TESOL  and 
Thai  TESOL  began  to  look  be- 
yond their  own  countries  and 
teaching  situations,  and  began 
flying  off  to  each  other's  confer- 
ences to  see  what  was  happening 
with  language  teaching  in  the 
rest  of  Asia.  This  led,  soon  after, 
to  the  signing  of  sister  agree- 
ments between  JALT,  Korea 
TESOL,  and  Thai  TESOL,  which  involved  the  ex- 
change of  newsletters  and  journals,  and  officers  in 
each  organization  attending  each  other's  confer- 
ences. With  growing  contact,  this  led  to  the  idea  of 
having  a series  of  Pan-Asian  Conferences  (PAC) 
sponsored  in  turn  by  the  three  countries  involved 
(Thailand,  Korea,  and  Japan).  The  first  one  was 
held  in  Bangkok  in  1997,  the  second  in  Seoul  in 
1999,  and  the  third  planned  for  Kitakyushu,  Japan 
in  2001.  While  I couldn't  attend  PAC  I in  Bangkok, 

I was  involved  in  promoting  the  sister  organization 
agreements  and  the  idea  of  the  PAC  conferences.  In 
1993,  I was  invited  by  Korea  TESOL  to  come  over  as 
a featured  speaker  to  introduce  the  new  area  of  glo- 
bal education  to  Korean  teachers  of  English  at  their 
national  Korea  TESOL  conference. 
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Due  to  the  good  response  I got,  I began  going  to 
Korea  each  year  to  attend  their  annual  conference,  to 
further  promote  global  education  through  my  presen- 
tations, and  to  better  get  to  know  Korea,  Korean  cul- 
ture, Korean  teachers  and  Korean  EFL.  When  the  first 
planning  meetings  were  held  about  the  1999  PAC  II 
conference  in  Seoul,  I suggested  we  ask  teachers  from 
around  Asia  who  were  planning  to  fly  to  Korea  to 
attend  this  conference  to  each  bring  along  some  stu- 
dents from  their  countries.  That  would  allow  us  to 
hold  anA@Asian  Youth  Forum  at  which  young  Asians 
could  meet,  study,  and  socialize  together — in  En- 
glish— as  part  of  the  PAC  II  pan -Asian  conference. 

The  organizers  liked  my  idea,  asked  me  to  take  the 
project  on  as  coordinator,  found  some  interested  Ko- 
rea-based teachers  to  help,  and  assisted  our  team  in 
getting  things  up  off  the  ground. 

Perry:  Were  there  youth  exchanges  like  this  around 
the  world  you  were  hoping  to  model? 

Cates : Yes.  All  my  life,  I've  been  involved  in  various 
ways  with  youth  exchange  of  various  kinds,  so  the 
AYF  was  an  amalgamation  of  my  experiences:  As  an 
18-year  old  Canadian  university  student  majoring 
in  French  back  in  Vancouver,  I took  part  in  a six- 
week  intranational  exchange  summer  program  be- 
tween 50  French  Canadians  (from  Quebec)  and  50 
English  Canadians.  This  was  organized  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  as  a way  to  promote  friendship 
and  mutual  understanding  between  young  French 
and  English  Canadians.  I remember  being  impressed 
with  the  idealism  behind  the  program,  with  the 
power  of  face-to-face  contact  between  young  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
program's  organization  (we  spent  the  mornings 
studying  each  others'  languages,  the  afternoons  do- 
ing joint  sports  and  social  activities,  and  slept  to- 
gether in  the  same  dorms). 

My  first  experience  with  an  international  youth 
exchange  program  came  in  Europe  in  1977.  While 
trying  to  get  a job  working  in  Germany,  I managed  to 
get  hired  by  the  German  government  as  a summer 
camp  counselor  on  a European  youth  program  in 
Sweden.  For  five  months,  I was  part  of  a small  multi- 
national team  in  charge  of  running  a summer  holiday 
camp  outside  Stockholm  for  young  people  from  all 
around  Europe.  Every  two  weeks,  we  had  up  to  150 
young  people  (age  15-25)  from  15  countries  (France, 
Spain,  England,  Holland,  Italy,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Belgium  . . . ) who  arrived  in  Sweden  for  a two-week 
summer  holiday  of  hiking,  canoeing,  frisbee,  volley- 
ball . . . and  disco  dancing  every  night.  While  these 
young  people  were  expecting  just  a fun  summer 
camp  experience,  we  staff  members  had  been  explic- 
itly instructed  by  the  German  government  that  the 
purpose  of  the  camp  was  to  promote  European  aware- 
ness, friendship  and  understanding  between  young 
people  in  Europe,  and  to  help  them  develop  into  fu- 
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ture  citizens  of  a united  Europe.  It  was  stressed  that 
the  program  had  a strong  peace  education  compo- 
nent and  was  founded  in  order  to  prevent  the  kinds 
of  European  prejudice,  hate  and  violence  that  led  to 
World  Wars  I and  II.  Five  months  of  working  on  this 
European  youth  exchange  program  seeing  daily  ex- 
amples of  cross-national  friendships  (and  romance!) 
certainly  proved  its  worth  to  me.  After  Sweden,  I 
went  on  to  work  for  a further  three  months  on  the 
same  youth  exchange  program  at  a ski  hotel  in  the 
German  Alps. 

Several  experiences  in  Japan  deepened  my  in- 
volvement with  international  youth  exchanges. 

One  was  my  first  job  in  Japan  (1979-1982)  with  the 
Kobe  YMCA,  which  had  thriving  youth  exchange 
programs  and  a global  outlook.  Another  came  once 
I'd  settled  in  Tottori  (after  a year  in  the  UK  and  two 
years  in  the  Middle  East)  and  had  started  working  in 
global  education.  I was  asked  to  be  a program  design 
consultant  for  Yokohama  City,  which  had  arranged 
for  young  people  from  six  of  its  sister  cities  (Manila, 
San  Diego,  Bombay  . . .)  to  fly  in  to  Yokohama  for  a 
three-day  international  youth  event.  It  was  a great 
experience  to  help  design  the  event,  adding  compo- 
nents that  went  beyond  the  usual  "here  are  some 
tourist  sights  in  my  city"  that  many  youth  ex- 
changes stop  at.  Instead,  I persuaded  the  organizers 
to  ask  each  group  of  students,  before  their  departure 
for  Japan,  to  take  slides  of  one  social  problem  in 
their  city  and  to  present  it  in  Yokohama.  Seeing 
these  great  presentations  (the  Philippine  kids  docu- 
mented pollution  in  Manila,  the  Indians  took  a 
video  of  the  slums  in  Bombay)  and  the  friendships 
that  grew  up  between  the  young  people  from  those 
six  countries  inspired  me  with  the  possibilities  this 
kind  of  program  had  for  international  understand- 
ing, social  awareness,  and  cross-cultural  learning. 

My  involvement  with  Japan-Korea  exchanges  be- 
gan also  in  Tottori  when  I discovered  Tottori  Univer- 
sity had  a sister  university  in  Korea  that  no  one  knew 
much  about.  With  a bit  of  pushing,  I managed  to 
arrange  a pen-pal  program  between  our  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  Tottori  and  Korean  students  at  our  sister  uni- 
versity. This  led  to  a 10-day  student  tour  of  Korea  that 
I organized  for  10  of  my  Japanese  students  and  two 
Japanese  colleagues.  Having  the  chance  to  organize 
this  trip  and  to  plan  what  experiences  to  expose  my 
Japanese  students  to  in  Korea  was  a precious  experi- 
ence. Our  trip  eventually  featured  a few  days  in  Seoul, 
a visit  to  the  Independence  Museum  in  Chonan,  a 
three-day  homestay  in  Taejon  with  families  of  the 
Korean  sister  university  students  and  meetings  with 
other  Korean  universities'  students  in  Kyongju  and 
Pusan.  The  trip  was  an  emotional  roller  coaster  in 
some  ways,  which  exposed  my  Japanese  students  to 
some  terrible  things  (the  Independence  Museum 
showed  some  of  the  atrocities  the  Japanese  military 
did  in  Korea  from  1910-1945)  and  to  some  wonderful 
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things  (a  three-day  homestay  with  a Korean  family). 

The  whole  homestay  experience  was  incredible. 
We  arrived  on  the  train  in  Taejon  to  find  the  Ko- 
rean host  families  waiting  for  us  at  the  station  and 
our  very  nervous  Japanese  students  almost  panicky 
about  what  was  going  to  happen.  We  called  out  our 
students'  names  one  by  one  and  sent  them  off 
("Sachiko!  This  is  your  host  family  for  the  next 
three  days,  the  Kim  family.  Bye-bye  and  . . . good 
luck!").  Then,  for  the  next  three  days,  we  watched 
them  grow  to  become  best  friends  with  their  Korean 
student  counterparts  and  their  families.  Three  days 
later,  we  all  met  up  at  the  train  station  again  to 
leave  for  the  next  destination,  and  everyone  was 
crying  "Mr.  Cates,  do  we  really  have  to  leave?"  with 
Japanese  students  hugging  the  Korean  host  families 
they'd  dreaded  only  three  days  before.  It  was  like 
night  and  day.  Three  days  before — fear,  anxiety, 
total  strangers.  Three  days  later — hugging,  crying, 
best  friends.  And  everybody's  English  was  much, 
much  better!  That  was  one  of  the  moments  I real- 
ized the  power  of  youth  contact,  homestays  and 
exchange  to  overcome  the  hate  and  bitterness  of  the 
past — the  same  thing  I'd  seen  back  in  Sweden  with 
my  German  government  summer  European  youth 
camp  experience.  Peace  educators  sometimes  quote 
this  saying:  "International  understanding  develops 
by  allowing  people  to  meet."  Much  of  my  thinking 
about  the  AYF  and  its  ideals  were  influenced  by  my 
experiences  described  above. 

Lachman : What  were  your  dreams  for  the  AYF? 


Cates : My  dreams  for  the  AYF  were  to  create  a 
unique  experience  for  young  people  from  different 
countries  in  Asia  that  would  allow  them  to  come 
together,  to  meet  and  to  develop  cross-national 
friendships  as  they  explored  topics  such  as  Asian 
cultures,  mutual  stereotypes,  social  issues,  interna- 
tional understanding,  and  world  citizenship — all  in 
English  within  the  framework  of  a major  Asian  lan- 
guage teaching  conference.  I hoped  this  experience 
would  help  the  participating  Asian  youth  to  see  En- 
glish as  a language  for  international  understanding, 
as  a window  to  the  world  for  learning  about  other 
peoples  and  cultures,  as  a medium  for  thinking, 
studying  and  acting  on  important  global  issues,  and 
as  a means  of  communication,  not  just  with  native 
English  speakers,  but  with  other  young  Asians. 

I also  hoped  the  AYF  would  give  young  Asians 
involved  a chance  to  voice  their  thoughts,  dreams 
and  ideas  about  language,  culture  and  issues — in 
English — to  language  teachers  in  Asia  through  the 
student  presentations  they  made  at  the  PAC  II  con- 
ference. My  aim  was  to  reverse  the  traditional  one- 
way teacher-to-student  communication  style  found 
in  many  classrooms,  to  empower  students  to  talk 
back  to  teachers  about  their  ideas  and  experiences, 
and  to  allow  teachers  to  hear  and  discuss,  for  the 
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first  time  ever  in  a major  international  language 
teaching  conference,  the  opinions  of  young  Asian 
language  learners. 

Lachman : In  retrospect,  were  your  dreams  realized? 

Cates : Yes,  yes,  yes!  On  the  whole,  I was  really 
pleased  with  how  well  our  dreams  came  to  fruition 
and  with  the  positive  outcomes  the  participants 
mentioned.  I only  wish  we  could  have  had  more 
students  from  more  Asian  countries  take  part. 

Lachman : What  do  you  envision  for  the  ATF's  future? 

Cates:  A second  AYF  has  already  been  decided  on  for 
the  PAC  III  conference  in  Kitakyushu,  Japan  in 
2001,  and  is  now  in  the  early  planning  stages.  This 
PAC  III  AYF  will  allow  us  to  build  on  our  experience 
in  Seoul  to  design  a second  stimulating  AYF  in  a 
very  different  context  here  in  Japan.  I see  a variety 
of  possible  ways  in  which  the  AYF  could  develop 
further.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  here  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  Asia,  to  promote  Asian  awareness, 
mutual  understanding,  and  international  friendship 
among  Asian  youth. 

I believe  English  language  teachers  in  Asia  can 
play  an  important  role  through  promoting  the  AYF, 
its  ideals  and  its  view  of  English  as  a language  of 
Asian  communication  and  understanding.  I would 
love  to  see  an  AYF  held  each  year  at  every  major 
Asian  language  teaching  conference — Thai  TESOL, 
Korea  TESOL,  JALT — so  that  as  many  young  Asians 
as  possible  could  have  the  chance  to  meet,  talk, 
learn,  bond  and  grow  together  through  English. 
Given  the  sad  history  between  Japan  and  Korea,  the 
mutual  ignorance  and  prejudices  that  still  exist,  and 
the  upcoming  World  Cup  that  Japan  and  Korea  will 
share  in  2002,  1 believe  that  the  AYF  has  a special 
role  to  play  at  this  time  in  promoting  peace  and 
mutual  understanding  between  Korea  and  Japan. 
AYF  events  that  allow  young  Koreans  and  Japanese 
to  meet  have  a special  meaning,  importance  and 
urgency.  I would  love  to  see  the  AYF  idea  of  bring- 
ing students  along  to  language  teacher  conferences 
become  a regular  aspect  of  international  conferences 
around  the  world.  I feel  this  would  enrich  the  con- 
ferences themselves,  stimulate  the  teachers  who 
attend,  and  allow  a great  deal  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  global  communication  among  the 
young  people  who  take  part.  I'd  therefore  love  to 
see  our  AYF  work  inspire  other  regional  initiatives: 
initiatives,  for  example,  like  an  LAYF  (Latin  Ameri- 
can Youth  Forum),  MEYF  (Middle  East  Youth  Fo- 
rum), EYF  (European  Youth  Forum),  etc. 

Finally,  in  our  modern  wired  electronic  world, 
there  is  a whole  realm  of  possibilities  to  explore  for 
putting  the  AYF  and  its  ideals  onto  the  Internet  and 
World  Wide  Web.  We  already  set  up  a Website  for 
the  1999  PAC  II  Seoul  AYF  <http://asianbridges.com/ 
pac2/ayf/>  which  has  a lot  of  promise.  I'd  like  to  see 
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this  extended  further  to  allow  young  people  from 
throughout  Asia — no  matter  where  they  may  be  (Ja- 
pan, Laos,  China,  Malaysia,  North  Korea)— to  com- 
municate with  one  another  electronically — in 
English — to  further  the  AYF  ideals  of  Asian  awareness, 
cross-national  friendship,  intercultural  learning,  inter- 
national understanding,  world  citizenship  and  re- 
gional youth  cooperation  on  global  issues. 

Lachman : What  have  we  learned? 

Cates : I believe  that  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  the 
1999  AYF  at  PAC  II  in  Seoul,  Korea,  learned  a great 
deal.  Those  of  us  who  organized  and  ran  the  AYF 
experienced,  anew,  the  magic  that  happens  when 
young  people  from  different  countries  are  allowed 
to  meet.  Our  learning  ranged  from  new  insights  into 
international  youth  exchange,  program  design, 
cross-cultural  communication,  and  the  importance 
of  teamwork,  to  the  administrative  nuts  and  bolts  of 
arranging  buses,  homestays,  meals  and  flights.  We 
learned  a lot  about  our  host,  Korea,  about  language 
and  culture  learning,  and  about  each  other.  Most 
importantly,  I think  we  learned  about  the  chal- 
lenge— and  value — of  working  with  young  people 
within  the  context  of  youth  exchange  programs, 
and  the  potential  this  kind  of  program  has  to  pro- 
mote real  international  understanding  among 
young  Asians  through  the  medium  of  English. 


A Student's  Reflections  on  AYF 
Takayama  Chika 

4th-year  student,  Miyazaki  International  College 

The  Asian  Youth  Forum  1999  was  held  in  Seoul 
from  September  30  to  October  3.  Of  the  Asian  stu- 
dents, most  came  from  Japan,  many  from  Korea, 
one  from  the  Philippines,  and  another  from  Viet- 
nam. However,  surprisingly,  we  also  had  some  extra 
guests  from  Europe  and  America,  students  of  the  Up 
with  People  Organization.  This  program  was  aimed 
at  widening  our  Asian  knowledge  and  to  make  stu- 
dents realize  how  much  we  don't  know  about  Asia 
and  its  culture.  It  was  also  aimed  at  studying  the 
culture  of  Korea.  The  homestay  was  a truly  good 
opportunity  to  feel  the  uniqueness  of  Korean  people 
and  their  culture  by  experiencing  it  directly.  The 
program  encouraged  students  to  speak  only  in  En- 
glish as  an  international  language  throughout  the 
program.  The  meeting  with  some  multilingual  stu- 
dents and  teachers  gave  us  an  impetus  to  have  more 
ambition  to  study  English,  as  well  as  other  lan- 
guages. It  was  the  very  first  time  for  me  to  visit  Ko- 
rea although  I'd  been  dreaming  of  going  there  for 
quite  a long  time.  For  this  reason,  I was  over- 
whelmed when  hearing  about  the  AYF  in  class. 

The  preparation  meeting  was  exciting  and  also 
serious.  Thinking  about  the  terrible  actions  done  by 
the  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  past,  we  were  worried 
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that  people  might  not  be  nice  to  us,  just  because  we 
were  Japanese.  We  practiced  a phrase  in  Korean: 

"Do  you  speak  English?"  not  "Do  you  speak  Japa- 
nese?" Despite  our  concern,  things  went  smoothly. 
What  made  me  feel  most  at  ease  was  that  the  host 
families  did  speak  English.  Incidentally,  my  host 
brother  was  really  fluent  in  English  and  was  going 
to  Canada  to  study  abroad.  I was  truly  curious  to 
know  why  he  was  so  good  at  English  even  though 
he  hadn't  been  in  any  English-speaking  country 
before.  On  the  second  day,  I was  impressed  by  the 
exhibition  at  the  National  Ethnography  Museum. 
The  costumes  and  ceramics  of  the  ancient  dynasties 
were  exquisite  enough  to  take  my  breath  away.  The 
third  day  became  the  most  memorable  day  for  me 
during  this  program.  I had  been  pretty  nervous  from 
the  morning,  knowing  that  I would  have  to  give  a 
presentation  in  the  evening  at  the  PAC2  teaching 
conference,  which  was  the  conference  for  English 
teachers  happening  at  the  same  time.  I was  going  to 
give  a presentation  about  the  history  of  Asia. 

This  was  still  a sensitive  topic  (this  is  what  I felt  in 
Korea),  and  it  greatly  interested  me.  (In  fact,  I was 
planning  to  visit  some  museums  about  the  Japanese 
occupation  during  the  war.)  Finally  the  time  had 
come,  and  I had  to  sit  in  front  of  the  audience  with 
other  AYF  students.  Seeing  my  nervous  face,  a 
Dutch  girl  sitting  beside  me  taught  me  the  word 
bauch,  which  means  stomach  in  Dutch.  She  said 
that  she  always  wrote  it  down  on  a paper  before  a 
presentation  and  breathed  deeply.  I have  to  say,  it 
worked!  I breathed  truly  deeply  and  spoke  in  a rela- 
tively comfortable  voice,  despite  the  fact  that  I'd 
just  heard  a shocking  presentation  by  a Korean  stu- 
dent, saying  she  had  a negative  image  towards  Japa- 
nese people  before  the  AYF.  To  be  honest,  I was  not 
calm  at  all  by  the  end  of  the  speech.  The  fact  that  I 
was  saying  something  about  history  in  front  of  Ko- 
rean people  made  me  really  feel  anxious.  After  the 
presentation,  a Canadian  woman  came  over  to  me 
and  said  that  she  had  grandchildren  both  in  Korea 
and  Japan.  I was  amazed  that  she  told  me  that  she 
understood  the  ideas  I was  talking  about  and  wished 
for  a better  relationship  between  Korea  and  Japan. 
Her  words  were  a great,  unexpected  reward  for  me. 
The  time  I spent  in  Korea  was  really  great  and  un- 
forgettable. It  was  impressive  enough  for  me  to 
think  of  going  back  there  during  the  coming  winter 
vacation.  After  attending  the  AYF,  I visited  the 
former  Japanese  prison  in  Seoul,  which  was  so  horri- 
fying that  I nearly  forgot  about  the  Forum. 

I was  astonished  to  see  many  school  children 
there.  I asked  the  guide  if  it's  common  for  Korean 
children  to  visit  such  a place  as  a part  of  their  field 
trips,  and  he  said,  "Yes."  I assume  that  it  is  really 
shocking  for  the  Korean  students  to  learn  about  the 
brutal  events  that  actually  happened  to  their  ances- 
tors. Seoul  has  several  places  that  recall  the  former 
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occupation  by  the  Japanese.  I wondered,  then,  how 
the  Korean  students  attending  the  Forum  could 
have  overcome  their  complicated  feelings  towards 
Japanese  and  being  with  us. 

We  have  quite  a similar  situation  in  Hiroshima. 
Many  travelers  from  the  United  States  go  there  and 
feel  shocked,  and  also  meet  many  junior  high 
school  students  who  visit  the  Atomic  Bomb  Mu- 
seum as  a part  of  their  school  trip.  These  two  muse- 
ums are  similar  in  the  sense  that  both  of  them 
exhibit  the  unfair  killing  of  people  during  war  time. 
But  the  significant  difference  is  that  almost  every- 
one has  heard  or  even  studied  about  the  Atomic 
Bomb  in  Hiroshima.  Clearly,  many  Japanese  do  not 
know  about  the  famous  prison  in  Korea.  Although  it 
is  a Japanese  custom  to  concentrate  on  the  present 
time,  we  also  have  another  custom,  to  learn  lessons 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  ( Onko-chishin ).  After 
visiting  Korea,  I thought  that  the  Japanese  people 
truly  need  to  study  more  about  what  really  hap- 
pened in  Korea  so  that  we  won't  make  the  same 
mistake  in  the  future.  I believe  that  Koreans  and 
Japanese  will  be  able  to  establish  a firm  and  amiable 
relationship,  after  overcoming  the  great  trauma  pro- 
duced by  the  severe  historic  incidents.  Then,  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  true  reconciliation  and  to  aban- 
don the  horrible  perpetual  wars. 

Teacher  comments  on  the  impact  of  the  AYF 
Alice  Lachman 

Saitama  Women's  Junior  College,  Tsuda  College 

The  Asian  Youth  Forum  was  a powerful  opportunity 
for  students  from  all  over  the  world  to  be  together 
for  an  intensive  experience,  using  English,  sharing 
cultures,  and  exploring  differences.  I brought  nine 
women  students  to  Seoul.  Five  of  them  were  third- 
year  students  from  Tsuda  College,  and  four  of  them 
were  second-year  students  from  Saitama  Women's 
Junior  College.  All  of  them  had  to  earn  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  travel  and  registration  fees.  Most 
of  them  had  previous  study  abroad  experience  and 
some  English  language  ability,  although  it  varied 
greatly.  We  weren't  sure  what  would  emerge  from 
the  five-day  student  forum  in  Korea,  but  we  knew 
that  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  And  we 
were  right!  Natsuko,  one  of  my  junior  college  stu- 
dents, participated  in  a student  panel  discussion  for 
teachers  at  the  PAC2.  She  concluded,  "The  21st  cen- 
tury is  just  around  the  corner.  We  need  to  think 
seriously  about  our  role  as  young  people  in  Asia.  We 
need  to  think  about  the  problems  we  will  face  and 
how  we  can  begin  to  solve  them.'' 

For  our  group  of  nine  women,  the  AYF  was  a first 
step  in  what  Natsuko  argued  to  be  three  ways  to  ap- 
proach this  challenge:  "to  cultivate  friendship,  to 
learn  languages,  and  to  learn  history."  The  prepara- 
tion, participation,  and  the  ripples  of  continuity  that 
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still  flow  from  the  AYF  experience  reflect  her  stance. 
We  cultivated  friendships  at  many  levels:  Japanese 
and  Korean,  Japanese  and  Asian,  and  Japanese  and 
European.  Staying  in  Korean  families  provided  rich 
conversations  late  into  the  night  with  many  genera- 
tions. Also,  deep  connections  were  created  between 
Japanese  and  Japanese.  In  my  case,  the  junior  college 
and  university  women  bonded  in  their  adventures. 

For  example,  in  our  preparation  for  the  AYF,  all  of  the 
women  met  on  the  weekend  at  my  apartment,  and 
the  university  women  brought  along  one  of  their 
Korean  exchange  students  who  taught  us  survival 
Korean.  She  also  coached  us  about  cultural  behavior, 
especially  as  we  cooked  and  ate  together  that 
evening.  And  the  students  discussed  the  key  issues  for 
the  conference  and  how  they  would  share  Japanese 
culture  with  the  other  students  at  the  Forum  and 
their  host  families.  One  woman  confessed  how  little 
she  knew  about  Japanese  history  after  all  these  years! 

The  relationships  created  from  this  experience 
also  crossed  lines  of  status.  Students  and  teachers 
shared  meals  and  many  informal  moments,  and 
teachers  bonded  with  teachers  for  future  collabora- 
tion and  professional  development.  Each  of  us  felt 
we  were  participating  in  the  birth  of  something 
powerful  for  us  and  for  the  future  of  humankind. 
And  English  was  the  medium  of  communication. 
Being  fluent  in  English,  being  tolerant  towards  dif- 
ferences, and  being  willing  to  take  risks,  offered  stu- 
dents and  faculty  an  unforgettable  experience.  The 
PAC2  AYF,  with  all  its  many  dimensions,  has  pro- 
vided ripples  of  continuity.  For  example,  after  AYF, 
the  Up  With  People  students  gave  a performance  in 
Odaiba.  We  went  to  see  them  to  support  them.  A 
month  later  in  December,  one  of  the  UWP  mem- 
bers, Jenny  from  India  and  Sweden,  spent  a week  in 
my  home,  and  my  students  hosted  her  graciously  in 
English.  Her  visit  to  my  junior  college  campus  gave 
other  students  an  insight  into  how  useful  English 
can  be  for  international  communication.  And  AYF 
students  and  my  students  remain  connected  by  E- 
mail  or  visits.  This  May,  long  after  my  junior  college 
students  had  graduated  and  started  working,  one  of 
the  AYF  Korean  women  students  came  to  Tokyo  for 
five  days  and  she  stayed  with  them.  Other  Korean 
AYF  students  plan  to  visit  in  the  near  future.  Before 
we  left  Seoul,  we  committed  to  sharing  with  col- 
leagues, students,  and  families  the  spirit  of  the  AYF. 

As  a result,  both  my  university  students  and  junior 
college  students  published  articles  and  photos  in  the 
campus  newspapers.  Also,  my  junior  college  students 
created  a huge  poster  and  display  for  the  culture  festi- 
val in  November,  and  that  poster  was  shared  again  at 
the  CUE  conference  in  Tokyo  the  following  May.  At 
that  time,  one  of  my  AYF  university  students  came  to 
talk  with  teachers  about  her  experience  in  Korea.  And 
as  an  outcome  of  her  AYF  experience,  another  of  the 
students  is  planning  to  major  in  Peace  Studies  in 
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graduate  school  next  year.  Together  with  the  AYF 
home  page  and  linked  video  coverage,  student  home 
pages  and  student  and  faculty-produced  videos  of  the 
AYF  1999  serve  as  an  invitation  to  other  colleagues 
around  the  country  to  join  the  Asian  Youth  Festival 
in  Kitakyushu  in  2001  at  the  Pan  Asian  Conference. 

Bill  Perry 

Miyazaki  International  College 

I traveled  to  the  AYF  with  10  of  my  students  from 
Miyazaki  International  College.  It  was  an  incredible 
experience  for  me  after  over  20  years  of  attending 
teachers  conferences  without  students  present;  this 
was  the  first  time  that  students  and  I were  able  to 
experience  the  excitement  of  a conference  together. 
The  students  not  only  had  a chance  to  interact  with 
teachers  and  students  from  other  cultures,  but  also 
gave  interesting  and  insightful  presentations.  That 
added  dimension  helped  many  English  teachers  and 
administrators  become  aware  of  the  importance  of 
having  a student  component  to  these  professional 
meetings.  All  of  us  made  connections  that  we  might 
have  thought  impossible  before  the  Forum. 

The  homestays  with  Korean  families  were,  with- 
out question,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram. Many  of  my  students  made  close  friendships 
with  their  host  families  and  remain  in  touch  with 
them  The  Japanese  and  Korean  students,  in  particu- 


lar, spoke  out  on  many  occasions  throughout  the 
AYF  about  the  stereotypes  they  had  had  of  each 
other  prior  to  the  program.  We  all  learned  about 
Korean  culture  and  history  through  the  music,  food, 
museums  and  long  conversations  with  each  other, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  opportunities  to  talk 
about  our  own  cultures  and  experiences. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  kind  of  activity,  youth 
crossing  boundaries  within  Asia  and  engaging  in 
open  discussion,  will  become  a priority  for  colleges 
and  universities  across  Japan  in  the  near  future.  I 
am  certainly  looking  forward  to  the  next  AYF  in 
2001  in  Kitakyushu  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
encourage  other  teachers  and  students  to  join  it. 

Conclusion 

In  the  closing  ceremony  at  the  AYF  in  Seoul,  we  sang 
together,  "Hand  in  hand  we  can  start  to  understand, 
breaking  down  the  walls  that  come  between  us  for  all 
time."  With  the  committed  efforts  of  Kip  Cates  and 
Peggy  Wollberg  (the  on-site  organizer  for  the  first 
AYF),  and  the  faith  of  participating  students  and  fac- 
ulty, the  AYF  at  PAC2  in  Korea,  was  a concrete  step 
toward  making  this  world  "a  better  place  in  which  to 
live."  The  AYF  in  Kitakyshu  2001  will  be  another 
chance  to  reach  a wider  spectrum  of  students  and 
teachers  around  Asia  and  to  continue  on  the  difficult 
road  to  world  peace  and  mutual  understanding. 
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When:  February  7 -March  6, 2001 

Where:  Kyoto  YWCA 

Cost  £190,000  (All  Materials  Included) 

Trainers:  Brian  Long  (MAT  SIT) 

Joshua  Kurzwell  (RSA  Diploma) 

Contact  blong@gol.com 
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Michael  H.  Fox 
Hyogo  College 


Working  Papers  Column 
Feature  Article 


Note:  With  this  expanded  Working  Papers  column , I will  be  passing 
the  torch.  The  new  editor  of  this  column  will  be  John  McLaughlin, 
who  is  based  in  Tokyo.  I feel  confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  bring  in 
a wider  range  of  issues  here  than  I have  been  able  to  do. 

The  Working  Papers  column  was  initiated  a year  and  a half  ago 
when  then  TLT  Editor  Bill  Lee  asked  me  to  edit  a column  on  labor 
developments  and  issues  that  might  have  an  impact  on  JALT  mem - 
bers.  It  was  hoped  that  we  could  discuss  issues  that  affected  the  whole 
spectrum  of  JALT  members.  Though  this  article  analyzes  the  case  of 
Gwen  Gallagher  v.  Asahikawa  Daigaku,  I strongly  feel  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pertinent  labor  laws  is  something  that  all  JALT  mem- 
bers working  under  contract  should  be  aware  of 

Joe  Tomei 
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Introduction 

When  Japan's  postwar  constitution  was  formulated, 
an  article  was  included  which,  at  first  glance,  ap- 
pears puzzling:  "All  people  have  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  work"  (Article  27).  In  a country 
where  death  by  overwork  (karoushi)  is  common 
enough  to  be  listed  as  a category  in  the  statistics  of 
the  Labor  Ministry,  what  purpose  could  such  a prin- 
ciple hold?  Of  course,  the  use  of  the  word  'responsi- 
bility' is  directed  towards  the  elimination  of  the 
imperial  system.  But  "right,"  especially  in  the  con- 
text of  the  constitution,  clearly 
denotes  enfranchisement  for  the 
common  people.  This  right  is  at 
the  heart  of  discussions  of  the 
rights  of  language  educators  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
detail  what  prescriptions  and 
safeguards  Japanese  labor  law  af- 
fords contracted  language  educa- 
tors. It  will  begin  by  outlining  the 
current  laws  and  discuss  their 
actual  implementation  by  exam- 
ining a specific  court  case,  one 
which  may  have  far  reaching  im- 
plications for  contracted  foreign 
language  educators. 

Limited  Term  Contracts  and 
the  Labor  Law 

Japanese  labor  law  recognizes  two 
different  varieties  of  contracts: 
those  for  a fixed  or  so  called  "lim- 
ited term"  and  those  without  any 
specific  time  limitation.  A limited 
term  contract  is  one  which  speci- 
fies a date  of  termination.  Until 
1997,  the  longest  legal  term  for 
such  a contract,  in  regard  to  edu- 
cators, was  one  year.1  Contracts 
can  be  legally  concluded  for 
shorter  periods-one  week  or  one 
month,  etc.  And  though  some 
employers  offered  contracts  for 
longer  periods-two  or  three  years- 
these  fell  outside  the  legally  en- 
forceable scope  of  labor  law.  This 
one-year  limit  was  established  in  order  to  prevent 
indentured  servitude.  One-year  contracts  could,  of 
course,  be  renewed  indefinitely,  and  there  are  many 
language  educators,  mostly  foreigners,  who  have 
spent  much  of  their  lives  employed  at  the  same  in- 
stitution on  renewed  contracts.  As  long  as  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  remain  on  favorable  terms, 
it  makes  good  sense  to  continue  the  working  rela- 
tionship. 

But  what  happens  if  the  relationship  sours  and 
conflicts  arise?  The  employee  is  always  free  to  leave, 
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but  what  if  the  employer  wishes  to  lay  off  the  em- 
ployee because  the  contract  is  over,  but  the  em- 
ployee, wishes  to  continue  work?  At  this  juncture, 
Japanese  law  favors  the  employee.  The  law  does  not 
permit  the  dismissal  of  an  employee  whose  contract 
has  been  repeatedly  renewed  on  the  simple  premise 
that  the  term  of  employment  has  concluded.  Japa- 
nese law  has  long  recognized  that  "After  such  a con- 
tract has  been  repeatedly  renewed,  it  will  resemble  a 
contract  without  a fixed  period"  (Sugeno,  p.  389). 
This  in  turn  means  that  the  employee  who  is  con- 
tracted on  a fixed  term  is  granted  many  of  the  same 
rights  as  the  tenured  one,  particularly  the  freedom 
from  arbitrary  dismissal. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  law  applies  uni- 
formly to  all  workers  employed  by  private  concerns, 
from  eikaiwa  schools  to  private  high  schools  and 
universities.  Furthermore,  Article  3 of  the  Labor 
Standard's  Law  prohibits  any  kind  of  discrimination 
according  to  nationality.  The  crux  of  the  matter, 
according  to  the  law,  is  how  many  times  a contract 
been  renewed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  question:  exactly  how 
many  times  must  a contract  be  renewed  before  the 
employee  gains  a measure  of  protection?  Unfortu- 
nately, this  all-important  point  is  vague  and  the 
target  of  contentious  and  heated  debate  (Fujimoto 
1990;  Mawatari  1990;  Furunishi  1996).  Most  of  the 
focus  of  this  debate  is  not  upon  one-year  contracts, 
the  norm  for  ESL  jobs,  but  for  short-term  manual 
labor  contracts  of  two  to  six  months  length.  Though 
courts  at  various  levels  have  handed  down  many 
decisions,  a good  deal  of  ambiguity  exists.  In  most 
cases,  four  or  five  renewals  bind  the  employer  to 
continue  the  contract.  In  order  for  this  reasoning  to 
take  effect,  there  should  not  be  any  stipulation  that 
the  contract  will  not  be  renewed  beyond  a certain 
period.2 

Why  is  it  important  to  decide  how  many  renewals 
constitute  an  implicit  acknowledgement  that  the 
employer  has  an  obligation  to  continue  employing 
the  worker?  Because  with  that  acknowledgement, 
the  employer  is  then  bound  by  the  specific  sections 
of  labor  law  which  clearly  spell  out  the  fair  and  legal 
reasons  for  dismissal.  Specifically,  the  law  states  that 
there  must  be  "an  objective  and  logical  reason  based 
upon  social  convention."3  Dismissing  someone  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  young  and  attractive,  to 
create  an  opening  for  the  president's  niece,  or  be- 
cause one's  opinions  or  political  stances  differ  from 
the  agreed  reality — these  all  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  the  law  and  are  illegal. 

But  being  protected  by  legal  rights  does  not  guar- 
antee that  employers  will  behave  fairly.  Even  if  a 
company  or  school  tyrannically  dismisses  employ- 
ees without  fair  reason,  knowingly  and  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  law,  it  will  not  be  punished  auto- 
matically by  the  police,  Monbusho,  or  any  other 
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governmental  authority.  The  only  way  to  remedy 
such  conduct  is  through  union  action  or  through 
the  courts.  If  left  unchecked,  abuse  and  malevo- 
lence, no  matter  how  egregious,  will  not  be  cor- 
rected. The  responsibility  to  ameliorate  such 
behavior  rests  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
employee. 

This  brings  our  discussion  to  a current  and  signifi- 
cant legal  case:  the  Asahikawa  University  case.  After 
twelve  years  of  employment,  Gwendolyn  Gallagher, 
an  American  full  time  lecturer  at  the  college  was 
abruptly  discharged.  According  to  labor  law,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  school  must  have  and  present 
the  employee  with  a "an  applicable  and  logical  rea- 
son based  upon  social  convention."  When 
Gallagher  sought  a reason  for  her  termination,  the 
university  offered  none  and  argued  that  none  was 
necessary.  (Fox,  et  al.  TXT  23:8)  Gallagher  on  legal 
advice  soon  brought  suit  against  the  college  seeking 
full  reinstatement. 

When  the  court  ruled  that  a reason  for  the  dis- 
missal must  be  presented,  the  university  argued  that 
Gallagher  implicitly  agreed  that  her  final  five-year 
contract  was  terminal.  In  response,  the  judge  in- 
formed the  university  that  Labor  Law  does  not  rec- 
ognize five-year  contracts,  nor  for  that  matter,  any 
contract  over  one  year.  In  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  court,  the  university  insisted  that  Gallagher  had 
"become  too  Japanese"  and  declared  "a  need  for 
fresh  gaijin."4  The  presiding  judge  found  these  argu- 
ments had  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  issued  a pro- 
visional ruling  which  retroactively  restored 
Gallagher's  salary  to  the  full.  The  university  offered 
a settlement  and  Gallagher,  hoping  to  demonstrate 
her  good  faith,  accepted  a one-year  contract  (the 
only  one  recognized  as  legal  by  Labor  Standards 
Law)  and  waived  any  damages  or  court  costs.  In  ac- 
cepting the  one-year  contract,  Gallagher  and  her 
lawyers  were  confident  that  the  law  would  be  up- 
held in  regards  to  Gallagher's  right  as  a repeatedly 
renewed  employee,  laws  which  had  been  applied  in 
a number  of  previous  cases  for  Japanese  nationals. 

At  the  end  of  the  one-year  contract,  the  university 
once  again  dismissed  Gallagher,  and  she  was  forced 
to  return  to  court.  The  court  tried  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  but  the  university  offered  only  tempo- 
rary remedies  such  as  limited  part  time  work  which 
clearly  represented  inferior  conditions  to  Gallagher's 
previous  situation.  Thus,  the  court  was  called  on  to 
issue  a binding  decision. 

On  February  1,  2000,  the  chief  judge  announced 
that  Gwendolyn  Gallagher  had  lost  her  case. 

To  answer  the  pressing  question  of  why,  we  must 
review  the  court's  written  decision.  The  following  is 
a partial  translation  in  which  the  court  discusses  the 
university's  plan  for  language  education  reform  in 
order  to  justify  the  dismissal  with  "an  objective  and 
logical  reason  according  to  social  convention" 
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Translation  of  the  Decision 

(The  following  translation  commences  with  Section  Two  on  p 58.) 


Section  (2)  The  University's  concrete  plans  for  lan- 
guage education  reform.  (Hikoku  daigaku  ni  okeru 
gogaku  kyouiku  kaikaku  no  gutaiteki  naiyou) 

The  university's  present  language  education 
problems  are: 

1)  Uniform  courses  for  all  students  despite  the 
large  differences  in  English  ability  among 
them. 

2)  A necessity  for  connecting  and  integrating  spe- 
cialized Economic  courses  (Current  Events  En- 
glish, English  for  Commerce,  Comparative 
Cultures,  etc)  to  fit  the  character  of  a college 
with  a single  department. 

3)  The  necessity  of  preparing  an  educational  sys- 
tem extending  to  students  with  a fervor  for  lan- 
guage, and  raising  English  conversation  levels 
by  enthusiastically  promoting  activities  like 
overseas  travel  and  professorial  exchange,  etc. 

4)  The  necessity  of  expanding  the  breadth  of  lan- 
guage education  choices  for  students  by  alter- 
ing the  excessive  importance  attached  to 
English,  and  creating  courses  in  Chinese,  Ko- 
rean, Russian,  Spanish,  etc. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  college  will  di- 
vide language  education  into  three  levels:  Level  I 
will  consist  of  the  four  language  skills  (reading, 
hearing,  writing  and  speaking)  aiming  at  the  open- 
ing of  new  courses  in  various  languages  (Korean, 
Russian  and  Ainu)  without  an  excessive  importance 
attached  to  English;  Level  II  is  intended  to  unify  the 
language  education  tied  to  Economics  specialty 
courses  (Current  Events  English,  English  for  Com- 
merce, Comparative  Cultures,  etc)  and  enliven  the 
specialty  of  a university  with  only  a single  Econom- 
ics department;  Level  III  courses  will  tune  the  lan- 
guage system  to  aid  occupational  language 
(translation,  tour  conductors  etc.),  overseas  study 
and  advancement  to  graduate  school,  and  promote 
the  abilities  of  students  who  will  contribute  to  soci- 
ety through  language. 

Section  (3)  Aptitude  of  faculty  for  each  level  under 
reformed  language  education. 

In  regard  to  Level  II,  those  faculty  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  an  affinity  for  Economics  will  be 
appropriate.  For  Level  III,  the  ability  to  introduce 
foreign  culture  firsthand  can  be  appropriated  to 
foreign  exchange  professors  from  associated  univer- 
sities and  guest  staff  with  high  degrees  of  knowl- 
edge. And  in  addition,  there  will  be  a necessity  for 
faculty  to  aid  with  other  designated  plans  and  envi- 
ronmental factors  of  all  levels  within  the  complete 
program.  To  this  extent,  full  time  faculty  who  will 
be  perpetual  staff  members  will  be  most  suitable. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  level  I,  the  ne- 
cessity for  various  language  faculty  is  confirmed  in 
regard  to  the  diversification  of  foreign  language 
classes  and  the  reconstruction  of  small  group 
classes  to  raise  the  efficacy  of  acquisition  of  the  four 
language  skills.  In  addition,  as  the  college  has  only 
a single  department,  in  which  Level  I classes  have  a 
relatively  low  correlation  to  Economics,  the  credits 
necessary  for  graduation  in  English  have  been  de- 
creased from  four  classes  constituting  eight  credits 
to  the  new  1998  level  of  two  classes  constituting 
four  credits,  all  corresponding  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned changes  in  1991  of  the  University  Standards 
Law  (daigaku  secchi  kijun).  Thus,  the  need  for  a full 
time  lecturer  with  the  obligation  of  attending 
kyoujukai  and  participation  in  perpetual  duties  is 
insignificant.  Moreover,  the  university  has  shown  a 
deficit  of  223,000,000  yen  for  1997,  and  with  defi- 
cit predictions  of  660,000,000  yen  for  1998  and 
228,000,000  yen  for  1999.  In  these  severe  circum- 
stances, assigning  level  one  classes  to  a full  time 
lecturer  or  tokunin  lecturer  whose  expensive  salary 
is  three  times  that  of  a part  time  lecturer  is  prob- 
lematical. So  hiring  part  time  lecturers  is  justifiable. 
And  in  light  of  this  examination,  the  college  abol- 
ished its  rules  regarding  the  employment  of  foreign 
language  faculty. 

Section  (4)  what  the  plaintiff  (Gallagher)  has  been 
told  about  language  education  reform. 

In  regard  to  the  aforementioned  plan  for  lan- 
guage education  reform  as  explained  by  the  de- 
fendant (Asahikawa  University)  in  the  previous 
law  suit,  and  during  the  previous  settlement,  the 
defendant  explained  and  gave  materials  regard- 
ing language  education  reform  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  plaintiff  could  anticipate  that  language  edu- 
cation reform  would  be  carried  out  from  April 
1998,  before  the  expiration  of  the  limit  of  em- 
ployment agreed  to  in  the  previous  settlement. 

Section  (5)  the  difficulty  in  re-employing  the  plaintiff 
under  language  education  reform. 

In  light  of  the  aforementioned  policy  of  language 
education  reform,  the  plaintiff  who  is  not  a full 
time  lecturer  could  not  be  assigned  to  Level  II  or 
all  Level  designated  classes.  As  the  plaintiff  has 
been  living  in  Japan  for  about  14  years  and  is 
also  married  to  a Japanese,  she  lacks  the  ability  to 
introduce  firsthand  foreign  culture  found  over- 
seas, as  is  required  of  a teacher  of  level  3 [classes]. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  Level  I 
classes,  the  plaintiff  makes  three  times  the  salary 
of  part  time  lecturers  and  so  assignment  to  these 
classes  is  problematical. 
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Irrational  Jurisprudence? 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  one  can  argue  against 
the  university's  reasoning.  The  first  is  to  ask  how 
the  dismissal  of  one  foreign  teacher,  with  no  other 
reorganization  of  other  teaching  faculty  at  the  uni- 
versity will  allow  the  implementation  of  a curricu- 
lum whose  breadth  rivals  a national  gaikokugo 
university,  even  though  Asahikawa  University  has 
only  one  department,  that  of  economics.  And  how 
can  the  university's  claims  of  serious  deficits  and 
declining  enrollments  jibe  with  the  ability  to  imple- 
ment a curriculum  that  includes  Chinese,  Korean, 
Russian,  Spanish,  and  Ainu(!)  among  other  lan- 
guages? Also,  how  is  it  that  Gallagher's  lack  of 
'freshness'  is  problematic  when  it  is  not  a problem 
for  Japanese  staff,  who  continue  to  be  employed? 

All  of  these  contradictions  are  substantial  and 
substantive,  and  if  we  were  to  argue  that  the  court's 
decision  was  based  simply  on  this  line  of  reasoning, 
then  the  ruling  would  be  incomprehensible.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  external  factors  that  help  us 
to  understand  why  the  ruling  was  made. 

The  first  explanation  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
Japanese  judiciary  itself.  Japanese  judges  eschew 
having  to  make  decisions.  They  view  their  work  pri- 
marily as  mediators  of  brokered  settlements 
(wakai).  Throughout  the  trial,  the  court  constantly 
tried  to  broker  a settlement  between  Gallagher  and 
the  college.  The  key  to  Japanese  law,  as  can  be  seen 
in  many  hanging  scrolls  in  courtrooms  across  the 
country,  is  (ishou  kyuuwa)  which  means: 

"Bringing  Suit,  Seeking  Wa.''  Wa  of  course  refers  to 
harmony  or  reconciliation.  The  underlying  tenet  in 
this  legal  milieu  is  that  one  should  not  go  to  court  to 
seek  victory,  but  conciliation.  The  term  for  concilia- 
tion or  settlement  in  Japanese  is  "wakai,"  literally,  a 
division  of  wa.  In  theory,  both  sides  make  conces- 
sions and  arrive  at  a mutually  agreeable  solution. 

Thus,  to  seek  justice  in  a Japanese  court  is  a pre- 
carious undertaking.  Worthington  writes, 

Japanese  Courts  are  notoriously  reluctant  to 
make  any  ruling  that  disturbs  the  status  quo  or 
challenges  administrative  power  structures,  and 
they  are  hostile  to  individuals'  assertions  of 
their  rights  to  protection  under  law.  District 
courts  in  particular  do  not  like  to  interpret  the 
law  and  will  use  any  shred  of  evidence  to  make 
a factual  finding  denying  coverage  of  protec- 
tion (1999,  p.5). 

And  why  are  district  court  judges  so  averse  to  ad- 
judicating according  to  conscience?  Mostly  out  of 
fear  for  their  own  futures.  O'Brien  notes,  "The  lower 
courts  are  understaffed  by  judges  who  are  closely 
monitored  and  whose  careers  are  carefully  manipu- 
lated"(1996,  p.  65).5 

Gallagher's  lawyers  affirm  this  explanation.  They 
suggest  that  the  judges  are  concerned  less  with  the 


facts  of  the  case  then  they  are  with  the  present 
mood  of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  labor  matters. 
The  Supreme  Court,  like  the  rest  of  this  country  in 
the  post  bubble  era,  has  become  very  conservative, 
and  is  now  taking  an  almost  reactionary  approach 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In  the  1960s  and  70s, 
it  chose  to  protect  such  rights;  it  is  now  the  received 
view  that  lifetime  employment  is  not  a right  but  a 
privilege. 

And  in  the  hierarchical  world  of  the  Japanese  ju- 
diciary, lower  courts  are  following  the  lead  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  we  find  lower  courts  in  this 
country  steadily  working  to  erode  the  rights  of  la- 
borers that  have  been  in  place  since  the  post-war 
constitution. 

The  Next  Step 

What  happens  next?  Gallagher  has  appealed  the 
decision  to  the  Sapporo  High  Court.  If  we  were  to 
simply  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  would  as- 
sume that  the  court  would  side  with  Gallagher  and 
reverse  the  decision.  However,  it  remains  possible 
that  the  court  will  carve  out  an  exception  and  argue 
that  foreigners,  unlike  their  Japanese  counterparts, 
are  hired  to  be  attractive  decorations  to  lure  new 
students,  and  therefore  must  be  regularly  recycled. 
Thus,  those  people  who  have  chosen  to  make  Japan 
their  home  are  under  the  greatest  threat.  It  is  appall- 
ing to  think  that  the  university's  argument  about 
'freshness'  might  actually  find  favor  with  the  court. 
Even  more  frightening  is  the  possibility  that  the 
court  could  exclude  foreigners  from  the  protections 
of  Japanese  Labor  Law  and  give  credence  and  set 
legal  precedent  to  what  is  an  irrational  and  discrimi- 
natory educational  policy.  All  professional  language 
educators  should  direct  their  attention  to  this  case 
and  hope  that,  for  the  future  of  the  profession,  the 
high  court  will  ameliorate  the  lower  court's  error 

Michael  H.  Fox , Hyogo  College  <thefox@humans- 
kc.  hyogo-dai.ac.jp> 

Notes 

1)  Labor  Standards  Law,  Article  14.  This  system  changed  in 
1997  with  the  passage  of  the  Sentaku  Ninkisei  Hou  which 
permits  longer  limited  term  contracts.  See  Fox  et  al.,7XT 
23:8. 

2)  This  is  the  primary  reason  why  many  positions  stress 
one  year  contracts  with  permanent  termination  after 
four  years — to  avoid  the  possibility  of  legal  repercus- 
sions. 

3)  "shakai  tsuunen  jou,  soutou  to  sareru  kyakkan  teki 
gouriteki  riyuu"  is  a common  citing  in  labor  law  cases. 

(3)»1  4# 

Mfl&li  p.7-8.  ( see  the  full  English  trans- 
lation at:  www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
asahikawaafficavitl.jpg) 

5)  During  legal  training,  aspiring  lawyers  learn  that  judges 
who  write  decisions  of  "not  guilty"  do  not  receive  pro- 
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motions.  Personal  communication,  criminal  attorney, 
Ohta  Junichi. 
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Distinguished  Lecturer  Series 


This  lecture  series  is  a part  of  M.Ed.  & Ed.D.  program. 
The  first  three  hours  are  free  of  charge  and  open 
to  everybody. 


<Tokyo> 

<Osaka> 


2/17  (Sat) 
2/24  (Sat) 


■ 9 pm 

■ 9 pm 


"Integrative  Motivation:  Past,  Present,  and  Future" 
by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Gardner 
(University  of  Western  Ontario) 

<Tokyo>  3/17  (Sat)  2 - 9 pm 

<Osaka>  3/24  (Sat)  2 - 9 pm 

"Gestures  and  the  Second  Language  Learner: 

From  the  Acquisition  of  Gestures  to  Gestures  in  Acquisition" 
by  Dr.  Marianne  Gullberg 
(Max  Planck  Institute  for  Psycholinguistics, 
Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands) 
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Impact  Listening 


www.  impactseries.  com/listening 


•/  Three-levels  each  consisting  of  20  easy-to-use  2 
page  core  units 

1/  Motivating  topics  relevant  to  young  adults 

1/  Follow-up  short  speaking  activities  provided  for 
each  section 

e/  Self-study  appendix  with  free  audio  CD 


c/  Interleaved  Teacher's  Guide  with 
an  abundance  of  teaching  tips 

c/  Tests  available  for  each  level 

(/  Visit  www.Iongman.com  for  more 
teacher  tips  and  resources 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  Impact  Listening. 

□ level  l □ level  2 Q level  3 to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  Q School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e-mail: 


Would  you  like  to  be  contacted  about  new  materials,  events,  etc? 


□ YES 

□ NO 


LT  11/00 
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Pearson  Education  Japan 
Longman  ELT 

O Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shipjuku  Shiiyuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.coJp 
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Shaun  Gates 

Shiga  Women's  Junior  College 

Tanaka  stepped  silently  out  of  the  lift  into  the 
darkened  corridor.  The  security  guard  would  be 
back  in  5 minutes.  Gliding  quickly  down  the  dark- 
ened corridor  more  by  memory  than  sight,  Tanaka 
found  the  room  and  peered  through  the  small,  re- 
inforced glass  square  set  into  the  heavy  metal  door. 
The  laboratory  would  have  been  pitch  black  but  for 
the  luminous  glow  from  the  master  console.  It 
would  take  less  than  twenty  seconds  to  pick  up  the 
file  and  get  back  to  Harry's  bar. 

Tanaka  put  a shoulder  to  the  door  and  pushed. 
Imperceptibly  it  began  to  move  on  well-oiled 
hinges.  Tanaka  shoved  harder  to  build  up  momen- 
tum then  slipped  into  the  laboratory  pausing  to 
note  the  chilled  air  and  the  rows  of  idle  monitors. 
They  looked  even  more  sinister  than  when  they 
were  fully  operational.  The  file  lay  nonchalantly 
discarded  on  the  console.  Tanaka  stretched  out  a 
hand.  Then  the  room  burst  into  light  as  if  a thou- 
sand chandeliers  had  been  switched  on. 

A large  man  with  bouffant  hair  and  a feminine 
mouth  appeared  from  nowhere.  He  cradled  a white 
cat  that  looked  at  Tanaka  as  if  she  were  a rather  slow 
mouse. 

"Good  evening,  Miss  Tanaka.  We've  been  expect- 
ing you." 

Keiko  knew  it  was  a lie.  She  had  an  erratic  atten- 
dance record.  No  one  knew  when  she'd  show  up 
next  for  a lesson. 

"It  was  very  careless  of  you  to  leave  your  file  be- 
hind last  week.  Particularly  as  it  was  covered  with 
your  seal  photos  and  your  name  written  inside  a 
series  of  day-glo  hearts." 

"Blowdry.  Earnest  Blowdry.  Head  of  SPECTRE.  The 
Society  for  Pushing  English  Communicative  Teaching 
onto  Reluctant  English  Students.  Pairwork,  games, 
projects,  role  play.  A web  of  human  misery  with  all 
the  strands  pulled  from  here." 

The  lips  twisted  themselves  into  a polar  smile. 
Elegant  fingers  stroked  the  Hello  Kitty. 

"I  see  you  are  well  informed  Miss  Tanaka.  But 
then  that  is  to  be  expected  from  . . . Blowdry's 
eyes  slid  down  the  class  register,  . . 9901007." 

Keiko's  right  hand  inched  towards  the  left  side  of 
her  jacket  tailored  by  Uni  & Clough.  She  could  feel 
the  reassuring  weight  of  the  Biretta. 

" I don't  think  that  would  be  a very  good  idea,  do 
you?" 

The  florid  face  was  looking  at  the  cat,  but  one 
hand  had  detached  itself  from  the  feline  and  was 
now  hovering  over  the  console. 

"Please  put  your  Italian  bag  on  the  desk  and  sit 
down." 

Keiko  slowly  took  the  bag  off  her  shoulder.  As  she 
turned  momentarily  away  from  Blowdry,  a blind 
spot  was  created.  Her  right  hand  dipped  into  the 

O 


open  top  and  palmed  the  portable  phone. 

"A  drink,  Miss  Tanaka?  Peach  fizz  cola.  Shaken 
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not  stirred.  Perhaps  not  shaken." 

Keiko  ignored  the  offer.  She  flicked  the  ON 
switch. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  Blowdry?" 

"Do,  Miss  Tanaka?  I don't  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing, my  dear,  except  sit  here  while  I enter  your 
name  in  the  register." 

A plump  finger  dropped  towards  an  unseen  but- 
ton. The  monitor  in  front  of  Keiko  made  a dull 
thunk  and  a blue  screen  flickered  into  life. 

"You're  insane,  Blowdry.  You'll  never  achieve  full 
attendance." 

"Admirably  perceptive,  Miss  Tanaka,  but  then  I 
don't  need  to.  Seventy  percent  attendance  and  I can 
pass  you.  No  make-up  lessons,  no  re-sits,  no  reports. 
Then  it's  six  weeks  on  a beach  in  Thailand  while 
you  sweat  out  the  holiday  working  in  a convenience 
store." 

She  thumbed  the  first  two  digits. 

"And  now  I am  afraid  that  our  little  talk  must 
come  to  an  end.  I have  some  odd  jobs  to  attend  to 
with  Eikaiwa  II.” 

The  finger  jabbed  down  again  and  a whirring 
noise  started.  Keiko  pressed  the  next  two  digits. 

Were  they  the  right  ones? 

"I've  programmed  in  40  minutes  of  pronunciation 
drills  on  1/r  minimal  pairs.  Goodbye  Miss  Tanaka.  I 
doubt  we'll  be  meeting  again." 

The  final  digit.  For  a split  second  nothing — then 
the  1812  Overture  rang  out  in  tinny  notes.  Hello 
Kitty  dug  its  claws  into  Blowdry's  arms  and  sprang 
onto  the  floor,  back  arched.  Blowdry  twisted  round 
in  agony,  stumbling  over  a pile  of  textbooks.  Keiko 
grabbed  the  file,  booted  the  cat,  and  was  out  of  the 
language  lab  before  the  last  chime  died.  As  she  ran 
down  the  corridor  she  turned  to  see  Blowdry's  face 
squashed  up  against  the  square  window  in  horror. 
Through  the  metal  doors  the  speakers  boomed  out, 


"Red  alert" 
"Lead  alert" 
"Red  alert" 
"Lead  alert . . 


Shaun  Gates  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Shiga 
Women's  Junior  College , where  he  gives  practical  courses 
in  English  Soliloquy.  He  is  also  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating his  tie  with  his  shirt  on  the  "Spurious  Academic" 
programme.  He  has  taught  widely  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East , a reflection  of  his  fickle  character.  He  has 
an  MA  in  Applied  Linguistics  somewhere  at  the  bottom 
of  a drawer.  His  research  focuses  on  how  Japanese  stu- 
dents interact  in  L2  classrooms  when  distracted  by  En- 
glish. His  next  book  will  be  Endurance  by  Alfred 
Lansing. 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


NEW  for 
2000 


Oxford  Advanced  Learner’s 
Dictionary  - 6th  Edition 


OXFORD 

Advanced 

Learner’s. 


DICTIONARY 


The  OALD  6th  is  a major  new  edition  of  the 
world’s  best-selling  dictionary  for  learners  of 
English.  Building  on  its  reputation  for  reliability 
and  thorough  coverage,  the  OALD  now  includes 
new  features  that  meet  all  the  reference  needs 
of  learners  today. 

> New  Language 

Completely  up-to-date  for  the  new  millennium, 
with  more  examples  of  spoken  English  and  more 
American  English  expressions. 


> Better  Accessibility 

A radically  revised  design  makes  it  easier  for  users 
to  find  what  they  want,  even  in  long  entries. 

> More  for  Learners 

More  information  in  the  entries  and  supporting 
reference  pages  help  learners  to  build  their 
vocabulary  and  improve  their  spoken  and  written 
English. 

> Available  from  November  2000 


> Don’t  miss  these  OUP  Dictionary  Presentations  by  the  OALD  6th  Edition 
Editor,  Sally  Wehmeier,  at  National  JALT  2000  in  Shizuoka: 

Featured  Speaker  Workshop  - From  Corpus  to  Classroom:  Dictionary  Making  and  Use 

Bringing  Dictionaries  to  Life  - The  A to  Z of  Dictionary  Use 

The  New  OALD  6th  Edition  - The  Passport  to  Success  in  English  2ft 


o 
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For  more  information,  please  contact::  r 

Oxford  University  Press  . w : . 

2-4-8  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  171  -8585 
Phone:  03-5995-3801  Fax:  03-5995-391 9 E-mail:  elt@oupjapan.co.jp 


lawrence  j.  cisar 


Language  Teaching  2 


(See  the  solution  to 
this  fiendish  puzzle 
on  page  57.) 


ACROSS 

1 The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching 

2 Short  for  Preposition 

3 Assistant  English  Teacher 

5  Information  coming  back  to  the  speaker  orwriter 

8 Language  Laboratory 

9 A reading  program 

11  Learning  through  activities 

13  Keiko  was  the  Membership  Chair  at  one  time. 

14  English  as  a second  language 

16  The  second  word  of  Gattengo's  method 

17  Having  students  do  an  activity  that  includes  a lot 
of  repetition  of  a pattern  or  words 

20  Error  Analysis 

21  The  type  of  language  used  in  universities 

23  The  first  name  for  either  of  the  first  two  Presi- 
dents 

24  What  the  teacher  basically  is  in  Gattengo's 
method 

25  Sentence 

26  Global  Issues 

O 


27  JALT  Journal 

28  First  name  of  the  woman  who  was  Treasurer 
twice. 

DOWN 

1 Japanese  Teacher  of  English 

2 Pan  Asian  Conference 

4  English  as  a foreign  language 

6 English  for  Special  Purposes 

7 American  Association  of  Applied  Linguistics 
10  A society  in  England  that  issues  a diploma  for 

teachers 

12  A teachers  organization  based  in  Singapore 

15  Second  Language  Acquisition 

16  The  family  name  of  the  third  President 

17  He  took  the  Newsletter  monthly  (First  name). 

18  The  major  group  of  language  teachers  based  in 
the  U.K. 

19  Selection 

22  Short  for  Conjunction 
25  SituationACROSS 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life. 


edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariko 


fmthis  month's  issue,  Robin  Nagano,  National  Four  Corners  Tour  Coordinator,  reports  on  this  special  pre-conference  activity.  Our  thanks  to 
Robin,  Joy  Jarman-Walsh,  and  Tim  Allan  (and  Tuttle  Publishing)  for  organizing  this  tour.  Please  consider  this  for  your  chapter  next  autumn. 

The  Four  Comers  Tour:  A Collaborative  Chapter  Event 

* by  Robin  Nagano,  National  Four  Comers  Tour  Coordinator 


As  many  members  may  know,  for  the  past  several 
years,  main  conference  speakers  from  overseas  and 
Asian  Scholarship  Award  winners  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  a pre-conference  visit  to  JALT  chap- 
ters around  the  country.  Speakers  find  it  an  experi- 
ence that  greatly  enhances  their  visit  to  Japan, 
allowing  them  to  come  in  contact  with  teachers  at 
the  local  chapter  level  and  learn  more  about  JALT 
members  and  their  activities. 

This  year,  chapters  welcomed  Anne  Burns  (plenary 
speaker)  and  JALT2000  Asian  Scholar  In  Lee,  from 
South  Korea,  during  the  Four  Comers  Tour.  While 
:|hey  did  not  make  it  to  every  corner  of  Japan,  they 
gave  presentations  at  nine  chapters  (Chiba, 
Hiroshima,  Iwate,  Kagoshima,  Kitakyushu,  Miyazaki, 
Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  and  Niigata)  before  moving  on  to 
Shizuoka  for  the  conference  itself. 


Making  The  Tour  Happen 
Naturally,  arranging  this  tour  involves  a lot  of 
people.  Preparation  begins  months  in  advance,  as 
soon  as  the  speakers  accept  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate. First,  information  on  the  speakers  and 
their  topics  is  provided  to  chapters.  Once  chapters 
express  an  interest,  a tentative  itinerary  is  pro- 
posed. Recent  years  have  aimed  for  a regional  ap- 
proach, to  cut  down  on  travel  and  encourage 
longer  stays  in  a location.  Then  come  the  details, 
from  train  times  to  telephone  numbers,  handouts 
to  host  families.  As  the  process  moves  towards  the 
later  stages,  more  and  more  people  become  in- 
volved. 

The  pyramid  is  topped  by  the  National  Program 
Chair  (Joyce  Cunningham  for  the  2000  tour),  who 
makes  the  initial  contact.  However,  the  tour  is,  es- 
sentially, a chapter  event,  and  the  bulk  of  the  plan- 
ning is  done  by  chapters.  Chapters  also  cover  the 
local  expenses  of  speakers  (accommodation,  meals, 
etc.).  There  is  an  overall  tour  coordinator  (in  2000, 
Robin  Nagano),  who  works  with  a further  coordi- 
nator for  each  tour  being  planned,  who  in  turn  is 
in  direct  touch  with  chapter  officers.  This  year,  Tim 
Allan  of  Nagasaki  deserves  special  mention  for  ca- 
pably coordinating  Dr.  Burns'  10-day  tour,  with 
assistance  from  Joy  Jarman-Walsh  of  Hiroshima, 
while  Rich  Porter's  Nagoya  team  arranged  a multi- 
tude of  activities  for  Dr.  Lee  during  his  stay  there. 

Once  the  show  is  on  the  road,  people  are  needed 
to  meet  the  speakers  at  stations  or  airports,  and 
escort  them  to  their  accommodations,  to  the  chap- 
ter meeting,  on  school  visits  or  perhaps  for  a bit  of 
sightseeing.  It  takes  the  wholehearted  collaboration 
of  dozens  of  hardworking  people  to  make  the  Four 
Corners  Tour  successful! 

The  support  of  sponsors  is  invaluable  in  making 
this  an  affordable  venture  for  chapters.  Tuttle  Pub- 
lishing, Inc.,  once  again  generously  sponsored  Ja- 
pan Railway  passes  for  both  speakers,  and  also 
provided  prizes  for  a raffle  at  each  chapter  meeting. 

A Few  Words  From  The  Speakers 
In  Lee:  "Thank  you  so  much  to  the  JALT  officers, 
staff,  chapter  members,  and  volunteers."  Anne 
Burns:  "Because  I went  to  Kitakyushu,  I was  able  to 
get  a sneak  preview  of  where  PAC3  will  be  held  next 
year.  It's  a really  nice  conference  site  and  I'm  sure  it 
will  be  a great  success.  I'm  planning  to  be  at  the  con- 
ference, which  means  I will  be  able  to  continue  work- 
ing/discussing with  some  of  the  people  I met  this  year 
on  the  Four  Corners  Tour." 


From  The  Speakers'  Perspective 
\ At  the  chapter  presentations  and  workshops,  speakers 
reported  enthusiastic  audiences  with  interesting  com- 
ments and  questions.  Dr.  Bums  particularly  men- 
tioned gaining  valuable  feedback  on  how  teaching 
\ ideas  she  presented  could  be  used  in  the  Japanese 
cpntext.  She  also  treasured  the  opportunity  to  meet 
people  who  would  not  be  attending  the  conference. 
While  the  chapter  presentations  were  the  high- 
light of  each  stay,  the  speakers  were  also  kept  busy 
... ; with  other  activities.  For  instance,  Dr.  Lee  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  visit  several  institutions  in  the 
Nagoya  area.  In  addition,  Dr.  Lee,  who  works  at 
. Chonju  National  University  of  Education  as  a 
. ^teacher  trainer  for  English  teachers  in  elementary 
'schools,  was  invited  to  observe  team-taught  classes 
at  elementary  schools  in  the  Nagoya  area.  He  com- 
mented that  these  pilot  programs,  with  volunteer 
, # teachers,  were  well  prepared,  that  the  overall  proce- 
dures were  very  good,  and  said,  "I  think  the  Japa- 
nese people  have  already  started  a good  program." 

Meanwhile,  the  speakers  were  also  getting  some 
^ exposure  to  Japanese  lifestyles.  Both  were  generously 
= invited  to  stay  in  members'  homes  along  the  way, 
and  found  their  homestay  hosts  to  be  extremely  hos- 
pitable. Dr.  Bums  found  that  futon  were  more  com- 
^ portable  than  she  had  expected,  and  was  impressed  by 
tHe  deep  bathtubs  and  high-tech  equipment  found  in 
Japanese  bathrooms.  She  enjoyed  wandering  around 
■ a fish  market  in  Niigata,  spent  an  afternoon  in  an 
,v  pnsen  on  Sakurajima,  and  had  an  encounter  with  a 
typhoon  in  Miyazaki.  Dr.  Lee  commented  on  the 
■number  of  shrines  to  be  found,  having  even  come 
across  one  on  the  roof  of  a building.  $ * 
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The  Language  Teacher  2S:1 


Integrates  all  four  Skills 


Provides  abundant 
opportunities  for  practice 


Builds  learner’s  confidence  to 
communicate  in  English 
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Expressions 

Meaningful  English  Communication 

by  David  Nunan 

Expressions  is  a new  three-level  EFL  course  for  beginning  to 
intermediate  level  learners.  Using  a task-based  approach,  the 
Expressions  integrated  four-skills  syllabus  provides  learners  of 
English  with  abundant  opportunities  for  communicative  and 
meaningful  language  practice. 

D sequential,  complementary  tasks  systematically  develop 
language  skills 

D short,  achievable  tasks  help  build  learners'  confidence 

D pair  and  group  work  provide  learners  with  plentiful 
opportunity  for  practice 

D specially  designed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  large  class  settings 

D high-interest  readings  stimulate  discussion  and  promote 
communication  in  the  classroom 

D personalized,  learner-centered  fluency  activities  reinforce  key 
unit  goals 

D comprehensive  teaching  and  learning  package  includes  a 
Teacher's  Annotated  Edition,  Audio  Tapes,  Workbook,  Website, 
and  Assessment  Package  for  each  level 

D Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  includes  Student  Book  pages, 
step-by-step  instructions,  tapescripts,  answer  keys  and 
suggested  extension  activities 


Student  Book  1 0-8384-2240-3 

Workbook  1 0-8384-2241-1 

Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  1 0-8384-2242-X 

Audio  Tape  1 (2)  0-8384-2243-8 

CD1  (2)  0-8384-2390-6 

Student  Book  2 0-8384-2245-4 

Workbook  2 0-8384-2246-2 

Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  2 0-8384-2249-7 

Audio  Tape  2 (2)  0-8384-2273-X 

CD2  (2)  0-8384-2389-2 


Student  Book  3 0-8384-2278-0 

Workbook  3 0-8384-2279-9 

Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  3 0-8384-2286-1 

Audio  Tape  3 (2) 0-8384-2287-X 

CD3  (2)  0-8384-2388-4 

Assessment  Package  1-2-3  0-8384-2239-X 


beginning  through  intermediate 
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Brooks  Bldg  3F,  1*4*1,  Kudankita,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  102-0073 
TEL:  03  (3511)  4398  FAX:  03  (3511)  4391  E-mail:  japan@thomsonleamingasia.com^g 
Website:  http://www.thomsonleamingasia.com 
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Second  Language  Teaching  & Learning 

by  David  Nunatt 

“There  is  no  question  that  this  book  would  top  my  list 
of  recommended  titles.” 

Ron  Carter,  University  of  Nottingham 

This  is  the  first  professional  title  offering  a practical  introduction  to  task- 
based  language  teaching,  yet  also  covering  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the 
approach. 

# provides  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  topics  typically  addressed 
in  methodology  cources:  (i)  language,  (ii)  the  learner,  (iii)  the 
learning  process,  and  (iv)  classroom  teaching 

# includes  illustrative  scenarios  and  topics  for  discussion  and 
writing 

# provides  the  pedagogical  overview  that  ELT  teachers  need  to  teach 
successfully  with  Atlas,  Go  for  It!,  Listen  in,  Speak  Out,  and 
Expressions 

Text  (330pp) 0-8384-0838-9 
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Exploring  Second  Language 

Issues  and  Strategies 

by  Neil  J Anderson 

This  is  a comprehensive  exploration  of  ESL  reading.  This  text  provides  an  overview  of  the 
key  issues  and  practical  strategies  for  teaching  reading  effectively. 

Text  (240pp) 0-8384-6685-0 

Working  with  Teaching  Methods 

What’s  at  Stake? 

by  Earl  Stevick 

By  examining  different  methods  of  language  teaching,  this  text  models  a way  for  teachers  to 
analyze  their  own  teaching  by  thinking  critically  about  approaches,  techniques,  and  materials. 

Text  (197pp) 0-8384-7891-3 
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CHANGING  THE  WAY  JAPAN  LEARNS  ENGLISH 


edited  by  scott  gardner  & oishi  harumi 


My  Share 


Teaching  Hiragana 

Using  a Communicative  Project-Based  Approach 
Miyuki  Endo,  Jakarta  International  School,  Indonesia 


The  following  Communicative  Project-Based  Ap- 
proach is  an  effective,  meaningful,  and  enjoyable 
method  of  teaching  Japanese  as  a foreign  language 
at  the  secondary  level.  It  is  often  the  case  that  stu- 
dents work  harder  and  learn  more  when  they  can 
make  their  own  learning  materials.  These  projects 
require  students  to  demonstrate  all  the  skills  and 
new  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  relation  to  a 
particular  topic.  The  teacher  sets  up  the  project  ac- 
cording to  the  aims  of  each  topic  area  and  presents 
it  to  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
topic.  The  projects  motivate  students  and  give  them 
reasons  to  learn  new  vocabulary  and  sentence  struc- 
tures. These  new  elements  function  like  pieces  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle:  Projects  are  the  context  where  all  the 
"pieces"  of  the  puzzle  can  be  integrated. 

Before  the  Project 

The  context  chosen  for  the  example  project  out- 
lined below  is  a visit  to  the  optometrist.  In  order  to 
prepare  for  the  project,  the  students  must  have  been 
taught  the  Hiragana  characters  (including  variations 
of  some  of  the  46  basic  syllables),  demonstrative 
pronouns,  and  a few  question  sentences  and  in- 
structions which  might  be  observed  in  a real  con- 
text which  the  students  are  likely  to  have 
experienced.  At  this  preparatory  stage,  the  teacher 
must  also  have  taught  numbers  from  1-100  and  di- 
rection words  Z>fz  0 , vX,  Lfz, 
tis  ZlfzO  0 Z>fz0  Lfz).  Once  these  basics  have 
been  introduced  and  practiced  in  class,  the  students 
should  be  given  the  following  guidelines  to  begin 
work  on  their  projects. 

Project  Activities 

Task:  Make  an  eye  chart  and  role-play  in  pairs 
Situation:  Optometrist,  eyewear  shop 
Requirements  for  the  eye  chart — the  following  must 
be  included: 

some  of  the  46  basic  Hiragana  symbols 
some  of  the  voiced  consonants 
some  of  the  voiceless  consonants 
some  contracted  consonants 
some  of  the  numbers  from  1-100 
all  of  the  direction  words  (using  circles  with 
openings  in  the  various  directions)  „ f 

The  teacher  shows  a sample  of  an  eye  chart  for  stu- 
dents to  refer  to.  My  students  enjoy  being  able  to 
produce  Hiragana,  which  they  have  just  learnt,  in 
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such  a way  that  they  are  involved 
in  constructing  the  project  mate- 
rials (i.e.,  the  eye  chart).  They  pay 
close  attention  to  each  stroke  and 
write  Hiragana  as  neatly  as  they 
can.  The  following  assessment  criteria  should  also 
be  shown  to  students  in  order  for  them  to  know 
what  they  are  expected  to  achieve  in  this  project. 


Assessment  Criteria: 

A.  Eye  chart 

1)  Meets  the  requirements  above  / 10 

2)  Made  neatly  /10 

B.  Oral  performance 

1)  Able  to  read  Hiragana  /20 

2)  Able  to  say  numbers  in  Japanese  /20 

3)  Able  to  say  directions  in  Japanese  /20 


4)  Able  to  say  instructions  in  Japanese  /20 

Greetings,  self-introductions  (name  and  age,  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  body  language),  or  filling  in  a 
form  (name,  age  and  address)  can  be  added  as  com- 
pulsory elements  of  the  situation.  Students  are  given 
approximately  40  minutes  to  prepare  the  chart  and 
to  practice  a dialogue  that  they  can  use  with  it.  The 
following  is  a possible  dialogue: 

Eye  practitioner 
Patient 
Z/vlZ^U 
Zh\zb\t 

Eo*.  tt>o TOSiSlA. 

r^j  tt. 

ztiu? 

ZtU*t>frV£+fr. 

ZtiZfrTKfiiZlK  ZOto 

r<fcA,Di 4>?<fcArj  TTo 

Preparation  and  performance  of  these  projects  in- 
volves all  of  the  four  language  skills:  writing 
(Hiragana),  reading  (Hiragana,  numbers  and  direc- 
tion marks),  listening  (following  instructions),  and 
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speaking  (giving  instructions  and  answering  ques- 
tions). 

Conclusions 

In  my  teaching  experience  using  this  approach,  my 
students  have  enjoyed  making  their  own  materials 
for  learning.  They  have  also  had  fun  performing  the 
role-plays.  Creating  a communicative  project  in- 
volving all  the  four  skills  in  relation  to  a particular 
topic  or  for  a particular  age  group  may  be  difficult; 
however,  when  the  teacher  creates  an  effective, 
meaningful  and  enjoyable  project  of  this  type,  and 
when  the  students  become  involved  and  motivated 
in  it,  it  can  be  one  of  the  keys  to  a successful  learn- 
ing experience.  It  is  through  the  project  component 
that  students  learn  how  to  use  in  context  the  lan- 


guage they  are  learning.  The  Communicative 
Project-Based  Approach  links  the  language  with  a 
real  situation — a link  which  is  often  missing  when 
studying  Japanese  abroad.  This  approach  helps  the 
students  to  place  all  the  pieces  of  the  linguistic  jig- 
saw that  they  have  encountered  into  the  right  posi- 
tion in  the  language  learning  puzzle. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Communicative  Project,  Student-Generated 
Materials 

Learner  Japanese  Level:  Beginner 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  School 
Preparation  Time:  Approximately  10  minutes;  a bit  more 
initially  to  prepare  sample  eye  chart 
Activity  Time:  Depends  on  number  of  students 


Timed  Conversation:  Speak,  Speak,  and  Speak  Again ! 
Brad  Deacon,  Nanzan  University 


Getting  Japanese  university  students  to  speak  in 
English  is  often  challenging.  In  search  of  an  activ- 
ity that  could  hold  student  interest,  develop  their 
conversation  skills,  and  give  both  teacher  and  stu- 
dent a sense  of  accomplishment,  Timed  Conversa- 
tion was  developed.  Timed  Conversation  involves 
pairs  of  students  speaking  about  a pre-determined 
topic  for  a specific  time  limit.  It  can  be  used  for 
warming  up  a class  or  more  fully  as  a main  conver- 
sation activity  to  be  extended  over  a period  of 
many  weeks.  Either  way  it  is  a class  favorite  and 
will  help  your  students  develop  their  fluency  and 
ability  to  communicate  in  longer  sustained  dia- 
logues in  English. 

Components 

Following  are  the  main  steps  of  Timed  Conversa- 
tion: set-up,  timed  practice,  and  follow-up. 

Set-up : Organizing  the  students  into  pairs  before- 
hand helps  the  activity  run  more  smoothly,  breaks 
up  cliques,  and  invites  students  to  make  new 
friends.  In  my  system,  the  students  speak  first  with 
a partner  close  by,  then  a partner  sitting  behind, 
next  a partner  across  from  them  who  is  sitting  be- 
hind, and  later  a partner  some  distance  across  the 
room. 

In  journals,  students  write  down  what  percent  of 
"Only  English"  they  would  like  to  speak,  to  make 
them  more  responsible  for  their  own  learning  and 
that  of  their  classmates. 

Next,  I introduce  and  give  students  opportunities 
to  practice  new  language  expressions  (e.g.,  "How 


are  you  doing  today?",  " and 

yourself?"),  which  moves  the 
activity  beyond  mere  "chat." 

One  of  my  students,  Yoshihiro, 
agrees  when  he  says,  "1  can  remember  today's  use- 
ful English  and  1 can  use  it!"  Over  time  students 
learn  various  discourse  skills,  including  openers, 
closers,  turn  taking,  and  turn  giving. 

When  using  Timed  Conversation  as  a warm-up  1 
take  topics  (e.g.,  their  weekend  or  hobbies)  from  a 
student-generated  list  from  early  in  the  year.  In 
other  classes  where  it  serves  as  a main  activity  1 use 
topics  from  textbooks. 

Timed  practice  (3-4  rounds):  Initially,  Timed  Con- 
versation is  held  for  one  minute,  increasing  to  four 
or  five  minutes  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The 
time  is  increased  as  students  become  more  inter- 
ested, able,  and  comfortable  using  English.  I use  a 
timer  such  as  a stopwatch  as  a signal  to  let  the  stu- 
dents know  when  to  stop  their  conversations. 

Follow-up : It  is  important  in  Timed  Conversation  to 
provide  students  with  frequent  opportunities  both 
to  practice  freely  and  to  receive  input  which  will 
assist  them  in  improving  their  conversation  skills. 
Thus,  we  work  on  short  language  exercises  between 
each  conversation.  Students  then  write  new  lan- 
guage from  examples  on  the  board.  Students  begin 
a new  conversation  with  a new  partner  with  the 
goal  of  building  greater  fluency. 

The  teacher  needs  to  carefully  plan  each  compo- 
nent of  Timed  Conversation,  including  topics,  lan- 
guage to  be  practiced,  feedback,  partner  dynamics, 
and  other  components.  Having  these  things  in  place 
helps  to  free  the  teacher's  attention  to  be  more  aware 
of  individual  learning  and  to  make  adjustments. 
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Adjustments 

Simply  altering  the  learning  environment  is  one 
useful  adjustment  the  teacher  can  make  to  increase 
student  involvement.  For  instance,  I might  ask  stu- 
dents to  stand  rather  than  sit.  Putting  pairs  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  gets  students  to  speak 
more  loudly  and  often  leads  to  more  active  partici- 
pation. Using  upbeat  background  music  is  another 
way  to  change  the  environment.  Students  enjoy  the 
music  and  feel  it  prevents  their  voices  from  "stick- 
ing out"  too  much. 

I also  shift  emphasis  within  the  four  language 
skills  to  refocus  my  learners'  energy.  For  example, 
instead  of  speaking,  students  focus  on  writing  new 
questions  they  want  to  ask  their  partners  about  the 
topic  of  the  day. 

Conclusion 

I will  review  some  of  the  many  rewards  and  chal- 
lenges I have  found  in  teaching  Timed  Conversation. 

I will  also  highlight  a list  of  suggestions  for  use. 

Rewards:  In  my  experience,  students  become  more 
actively  engaged  in  Timed  Conversation  over  the 
course  of  the  semester.  They  learn  to  sound  increas- 
ingly more  native-like  as  they  acquire  more  conver- 
sation expressions  and  other  useful  language  each 
week.  Consequently,  it  is  professionally  gratifying  to 
see  their  growth  and  hear  students  such  as  Kumiko 
say:  "I  can  speak  English  better  than  before  and  I 
like  English  more." 

Also,  since  the  students  are  clear  about  what  to  do 
and  are  actively  on  task,  I am  free  to  assume  a num- 
ber of  roles,  such  as  observing  and  gathering  feed- 
back or  joining  the  conversations.  Ultimately,  the 


class  becomes  a pleasant  English  social  meeting 
venue  for  us  all. 

Challenges:  Timed  Conversation  would  lose  its  fresh- 
ness and  students  would  quickly  lose  interest  if  it 
were  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  each 
time.  Thus,  I vary  the  components,  language,  and 
other  aspects  to  sustain  student  interest  and  partici- 
pation. 

Suggestions:  For  those  who  are  ready  to  implement 
Timed  Conversation  in  their  classes,  I would  like  to 
highlight  a few  suggestions.  These  are  not  quick 
fixes  for  success,  but  lessons  learned  over  time  that 
allow  the  activity  to  run  more  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively. Use  a simple  timer  and  decide  if  you  want  to 
provide  background  music.  Invite  students  to  sug- 
gest music  and  bring  their  own  tapes.  Pairing  the 
students  off  at  the  beginning  of  each  class  and  ask- 
ing them  to  write  speaking  target  percentages  helps 
them  to  get  focused  and  ready  for  Timed  Conversa- 
tion. In  the  first  lesson,  I suggest  introducing  simple 
conversation  beginnings  and  endings  to  give  com- 
mon starting  and  finishing  points.  Then  provide 
variations  and  lots  of  other  useful  language  expres- 
sions weekly.  Use  Timed  Conversation  repeatedly 
and  with  lots  of  topics.  Finally,  the  time  should  be 
incrementally  increased  to  coincide  with  your  stu- 
dents' abilities.  Remember  to  join  in  the  fun! 


Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Speaking 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  University  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Five  minutes 
Activity  Time:  5 to  30  minutes  or  more 


Motivation  in  the  Mixed-Level  Classroom 

Sung  Kim,  Temple  University 


Activity  Schedule 

This  three-day  (repeatable)  activity 

proposes  the  following  schedule: 


The  Mixed-Level  Classroom 
A "mixed-level"  problem  with  teaching  oral  English 
in  the  classroom  is  the  result  of  difficulty  in  finding  a 
group  of  students  who  share  the  same  English  ability 
level.  The  challenge,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  higher  level  students  without  boring  them 
with  materials  and  tasks  that  are  too  easy,  as  well  as 
to  keep  the  motivation  of  the  lower  level  students 
without  frustrating  them  with  materials  and  tasks 
that  are  too  difficult.  To  answer  this  challenge,  the 
use  of  role-plays  and  mixed-level  texts  is  suggested  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  motivation  in  the  classroom 
among  all  the  different  levels  of  students. 


Day  1:  Introduce  and  rehearse  the  chosen  lower 
level  target  structures  from  the  text.  Perform  a dia- 
logue based  on  the  text  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Assign  a higher  level  text  as  reading  homework. 

Day  2:  Discuss  reading  homework.  Debrief.  Orga- 
nize class  into  small  groups  to  develop  dialogues  for 
performance. 

Day  3:  Perform  dialogues  and  take  a short  compre- 
hension/usage quiz  (optional)  on  both  text  levels. 

The  text-based  role-play:  To  encourage  diversity  in 
language  usage,  first  teach  the  students  some  basic 
target  structures  given  in  several  situational  con- 
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texts.  The  Expressways  series,  2nd  edition,  is  sug- 
gested to  best  facilitate  this.  After  the  students  have 
been  given  time  to  practice,  have  them  get  into 
groups  of  two  or  three  and  create  a dialogue  that  is 
based  on  the  situations  they  have  just  practiced. 
Encourage  them  to  use  their  imagination  and  move 
away  from  using  the  text  strictly  as  their  sole  source. 
Each  member  of  the  group  must  have  at  least  30 
seconds  of  speaking  time  in  the  dialogue. 

Results  of  the  text-based  role-play 
Generally  the  higher  level  students  I've  encountered 
in  my  classes  not  only  use  more  sophisticated  lan- 
guage remembered  from  their  own  experiences,  but 
also  present  for  a longer  time  than  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  lower  level  students  use  language  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  textbook  examples,  and  their 
presentations  usually  just  meet  the  minimum  time 
requirements.  In  either  case,  the  students  usually 
construct  their  dialogues  initially  in  English  without 
any  nudging  from  the  teacher.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  unclear.  It  may  be  that  the  dialogues  they  need 
to  construct  are  based  upon  examples  that  are  in 
English,  so  it  would  be  easier  for  the  students  to 
forego  any  translation  into  their  native  language — 
the  time  constraints  of  one  class  period  may  play  a 
role  in  this. 

After  giving  the  students  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
to  construct  and  practice  their  dialogues,  they  are 
asked  to  present  their  dialogue  in  front  of  the  whole 
class.  While  doing  this,  they  may  refer  to  the  writ- 
ten script  they  have  composed,  but  are  discouraged 
from  simply  reading  it.  Most  do  not  choose  to 
memorize  their  dialogues  because  of  time  con- 
straints. 

The  higher  level  text:  After  their  presentations  during 
the  first  session,  the  students  are  given  a reading 
assignment:  a short,  half-page  story  about  a topic 
that  is  slightly  more  difficult  than  that  presented  in 
the  textbook.  At  the  next  class  session,  students  are 
put  into  small  groups  for  about  10  to  15  minutes  to 
discuss  any  questions  they  may  have  had  about  the 
story.  After  the  students  have  finished  in  their  small 
groups,  the  class  is  brought  together  and  given  a 
debriefing  of  the  story  by  the  teacher.  After  the  de- 
briefing, the  students  are  then  told  to  get  into 
groups  of  two  or  three  to  create  another  dialogue 
based  on  the  story  they  have  read.  They  are  given 
the  rest  of  the  class  period  to  create  a dialogue  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  session. 

Results  of  the  higher  level  text  role-play:  The  inclusion 
of  a higher  level  story  encourages  the  use  of  class- 
mates as  resources  for  learning  the  language;  higher 
level  students  practice  explaining  what  they  know 
of  the  background  and  the  situation  of  the  story, 
while  lower  level  students  discover  that  learning 
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English  is  not  a struggle  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
alone.  Some  higher  level  students  are  motivated  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  story  in  English.  They  may 
also  choose  language  to  adapt  to  their  partners'  En- 
glish comprehension  level.  Others  who  are  not  so 
motivated  explain  the  story  in  Japanese.  Regardless 
of  the  use  of  Japanese  or  English  as  the  medium  of 
student-to-student  communication,  however,  useful 
skills  addressing  reading,  vocabulary,  and  the  com- 
munication of  English  are  still  attained  in  this  class- 
room exchange. 

The  class  has  fun  watching  students  express  them- 
selves while  being  able  to  follow  the  plots  of  the 
role-plays  because  they  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
text. I also  find  many  lower  level  students  incorpo- 
rate what  they  have  learned  from  their  textbook 
into  their  dialogues.  Consequently,  lower  level  stu- 
dents enjoy  watching  the  presentations  because 
they  are  familiar  with  the  context  as  well  as  know- 
ing much  of  the  language  that  is  used.  Higher  level 
students  enjoy  them  because  of  the  creative  and 
expressive  energy  that  go  into  them,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  show  off  to  their  classmates. 

Conclusion 

If  a lower  level  text  were  to  be  solely  relied  upon 
without  the  inclusion  of  a mixture  of  higher  level 
stories,  then  the  higher  level  students  would  quickly 
become  bored,  reviewing  target  structures  and  situa- 
tions which  they  already  have  competence  for.  On 
the  other  hand,  without  a lower  level  text,  lower 
level  students  would  feel  intimidation  and  de- 
creased motivation.  Role-plays  based  on  mixed-level 
texts  create  an  environment  where  students  feel 
comfortable  in  finding  a level  of  discourse  that 
matches  their  language  abilities.  It  also  increases  the 
motivation  of  the  students,  as  they  are  encouraged 
not  only  to  learn  the  basics,  but  also  to  rely  on  their 
imagination  and  their  own  prior  experiences  with 
the  language. 
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Welcome  to  Longman  English  Language  Teaching,  your  gateway  to 
a wealth  of  ELT  information  for  Arperican  English  and  British  English 
products,  resources  and  articles.  ' 
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The  new  3-level,  topic-based 
listening  series  from  Michael 
Rost  and  his  team. 
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Longman  ELT  Department 
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edited  by  malcolm  swanson 


Off  the  Presses 


Language  Teaching  and  Longman  JJapan: 

Your  Perfect  Partners 

Off  the  Presses  offers  readers  a glimpse  into  what  is  happening  in  the  world  of  our  publishing  colleagues.  This  month  we 
feature  an  article  by  Tom  Sweeney  of  Longman  Japan.  For  further  inquiries  about  this  column,  please  contact  <tlt_op@jalt.org> 


Longman  appreciates  the  efforts  of  The  Language 
Teacher  to  give  educational  publishers  an  opportu- 
nity to  announce  new  services  and  products  to  its 
readers.  With  nearly  40  years  of  experience  provid- 
ing the  most  comprehensive  ELT  service  in  Japan, 
Longman  is  excited  about  the  many  positive  devel- 
opments to  increase  support  for  educators  and  stu- 
dents throughout  Japan. 

The  Internet  is  playing  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  language  teaching  and  learning.  Longman 
recognizes  this  and  places  great  importance  on  the 
development  and  expansion  of  online  resources  for 
both  teachers  and  students.  There  are  three  main 
websites  that  you  can  use  to  get  information  on  our 
products,  download  actual  activities  for  classroom 
use,  and  discuss  teaching  ideas  with  fellow  educators. 

First,  the  Longman  Website,  which  is  dedicated 
to  teachers  and  students  in  Japan,  can  be  found  at 
<www.longman-elt.com/longman_japan/>.  Our 
online  catalog  easily  guides  you  to  the  books  you 
are  searching  for  by  grouping  the  titles  by  category. 
For  those  interested  in  having  a closer  look  at  a 
book,  we  have  a convenient  online  sample  request 
form  that  makes  evaluating  our  materials  even 
easier.  For  current  Longman  book  users,  you  should 
look  at  our  page  of  Companion  Websites.  Many  of 
our  titles  have  Companion  Websites  that  contain 
additional  online  activities  and  downloadable  ma- 
terials for  teachers  and  students. 

If  you  are  interested  in  increasing  your  professional 
development  or  just  want  to  share  opinions  with 
other  teachers,  please  take  a look  at  the  section  dedi- 
cated to  teachers.  Teaching  tips,  downloadable  activi- 
ties and  articles  by  experts  are  just  a click  away  on  our 
pages  dedicated  to  teachers.  The  free  downloadable 
activities  will  save  you  hours  of  preparation  time,  and 
the  teacher  discussion  boards  put  you  in  contact  with 
educators  from  across  the  country. 

Teachers  interested  in  attending  national  or  local 
events  should  consult  our  event  schedule  for  the 
latest  information  on  events  being  held  throughout 
Japan.  We  are  committed  to  helping  JALT  and  other 
teacher  organizations  support  their  members'  pro- 
fessional growth  and  are  always  interested  in  work- 
ing together  to  produce  workshops  and  teacher 
training  sessions. 

For  students,  we  have  a section  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  language  learners  improve  their  En- 
glish. They  will  find  online  activities  and  discussion 
boards  that  put  them  in  contact  with  others  stu- 
dents with  similar  interests.  We  have  separate  sec- 
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tions  for  young  learners,  teens,  adults,  business  stu- 
dents, and  students  studying  for  exams.  Longman 
Japan's  homepage  has  something  for  everyone  in- 
terested in  English  in  Japan! 

Next,  our  two  Penguin  Readers  websites  offer  teach- 
ers and  students  many  resources  that  make  English 
learning  fun!  Penguinreaders.Com 
<www.penguinreaders.com>  offers  a searchable  data- 
base of  our  extensive  catalog  allowing  you  to  search 
for  appropriate  reading  materials  by  topic,  author,  or 
title.  There  are  also  a variety  of  free  teacher  resource 
materials  to  help  you  make  the  most  out  of  Penguin 
Readers.  You  can  also  get  your  students  involved  by 
having  them  write  reviews  of  Penguin  Readers  with 
the  chance  of  winning  great  prizes!  Each  month  10 
winners  are  chosen,  and  their  reviews  are  posted  on 
the  Penguin  Readers  website. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  opening  of  our 
newest  site  dedicated  to  non-fiction  reading, 
Penguindossiers.Com  <www.penguindossiers.com>. 
For  teachers  interested  in  having  students  discuss 
current  events,  Penguindossiers.Com  offers  weekly 
non-fiction  articles  that  can  be  printed  and  used  in 
class  free  of  charge  or  read  online  with  the  assistance  of 
an  interactive  glossary.  Each  dossier  is  graded  appropri- 
ately for  language  learners  and  focuses  on  a current  topic 
like  sports,  film,  news,  or  famous  people,  keeping  stu- 
dents on  top  of  the  current  events.  Each  dossier  is  ac- 
companied by  a downloadable  "factsheet"  that  provides 
teachers  with  comprehension  questions  and  activities,  so 
you  can  use  the  article  right  away!  If  you've  missed  a 
dossier,  the  article  and  accompanying  "factsheet"  are 
archived  on  the  site. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  things  available  on  our 
homepages.  Whether  you  are  a teacher  or  student, 
we  have  a wealth  of  information  and  activities  avail- 
able at  your  fingertips.  To  get  a better  idea  of  the 
full  range  of  free  resources  and  downloadable  mate- 
rials we  have  to  offer,  we  invite  you  to  take  a look.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  please  don't 
hesitate  to  contact  us  at  <elt@pearsoned.co.jp>.  Our 
team  of  ELT  specialists  is  happy  to  help! 

Finally,  our  support  and  service  is  not  limited  to 
the  Internet.  As  a celebration  of  40  years  of  service 
in  Japan  and  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  immensely 
popular  series  Side  by  Side,  which  has  entered  into  its 
3rd  edition,  we  are  offering  the  student  book  audio 
program  for  Book  1 for  half-price  through  June 
2001!  The  3rd  edition  has  many  new  features  in- 
cluding: Vocabulary  Preview,  How  to  Say  It,  Pronun- 
ciation, and  Side  by  Side  Gazette.  For  more 
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information,  please  contact  us  or  look  at  the  Side  by 
Side  companion  website. 

The  children's  team  is  also  proud  to  offer  two  spe- 
cial offers  on  their  best  selling  titles.  The  SuperKids 
Level  1 value  pack  includes:  a teacher's  manual 
(Japanese  or  English),  a student  book,  an  activity 
book,  teacher  cards,  and  a coupon  for  a free  CD!  The 
Gogo  Loves  English  value  pack  includes:  a teacher's 


manual  (Japanese  or  English),  a student  book,  a 
workbook  with  CD,  picture  cards,  and  a coupon  for 
a free  Audio  Cassette  or  CD!  Both  packs  allow  sav- 
ings of  70%.  We  hope  that  these  value  packs  will 
help  schools  and  individual  teachers  begin  the  im- 
portant job  of  teaching  English  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Japanese  leaders! 

Tom  Sweeney,  Longman  Japan 
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Lessons  from  Nothing.  Bruce  Marsland.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  1998.  pp.  104. 
¥3,830.  ISBN:  0-521-62765-6. 

Seeing  the  title  of  this  book  reminded  me  of  more 
than  one  time  when  I had  to  rush  across  the  city 
into  yet  another  lesson  with  no  material  prepared 
and  no  copying  facilities  available.  It  seemed  that  a 
book  called  Lessons  from  Nothing  was  tailor-written 
for  panic  situations  like  mine.  In  fact,  it  is  "prima- 
rily for  teachers  working  in  the  developing  world  ... 
[but]  should  also  be  useful  for  teachers  who  are 
working  under  the  pressure  of  time"  (p.  1).  Rather 
than  a series  of  quick  lesson  recipes,  the  book  con- 
sists of  a large  range  of  activity  types  which  could  be 
adapted  to  many  situations. 

The  activities  in  the  book  are  divided  into  five 
sections  depending  on  the  resources  required.  The 
first  and  largest  section  requires  no  resources,  not 
even  paper  or  a blackboard.  The  other  sections  in- 
troduce activities  using  only  a blackboard,  only  pa- 
per and  pens,  or  some  other  commonly  available 
resources.  Most  teachers  in  Japan  will  have  access  to 
at  least  basic  classroom  facilities,  so  this  division  by 
resources  is  less  useful  than  it  would  be  in  develop- 
ing countries.  However,  the  activities  may  encour- 
age teachers  to  focus  on  the  learning  process  more 
closely  and  serve  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
teacher  and  student  imposed  by  the  usual  props  of 
chalk,  tape  recorder,  and  textbook. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  the  activities  is  on  oral 
exercises  and  activities.  Many  of  them  such  as  De- 
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bates,  Hangman,  Fizz  Buzz,  and  Simon  Says  are  fa- 
miliar. Others  such  as  Alibi  and  Sentence  Games  can 
be  found  in  similar  teacher  resource  books.  Apart 
from  the  value  of  assembling  these  again,  the 
strength  of  Lessons  from  Nothing  lies  in  the  large 
range  of  activities  which  will  not  be  familiar  to  most 
teachers.  For  example,  Clapping  Vocab,  one  of  sev- 
eral similar  activities,  provides  an  interesting  variant 
of  group  brainstorming.  Students  maintain  a steady 
rhythm  of  two  claps  followed  by  two  finger  clicks. 
Each  student  should  say  an  additional  piece  of  vo- 
cabulary during  the  clicks.  The  claps  provide  a very 
short  bit  of  thinking  time  for  the  next  person  and 
maintain  a brisk  pace.  My  initial  feeling  was  that 
this  would  not  work  well  with  Japanese  students 
who  often  take  considerable  time  in  answering,  but 
this  activity  turned  out  to  be  a useful  activity  in 
countering  this  reticence. 

Some  of  the  instructions  for  the  activities  are  not 
as  clearly  written  as  they  could  be  which  can  be 
frustrating  in  a book  which  aims  to  save  time  for 
the  teacher.  Also,  more  examples  of  dialogue  which 
emerged  from  the  activities  would  have  been  help- 
ful in  judging  their  applicability.  Quite  a few  of  the 
activities  are  aimed  at  intermediate  students  and 
above,  but  with  adaptation  this  book  could  be  used 
by  teachers  in  almost  any  situation.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  find  themselves  in  situations  with 
few  resources.  While  Lessons  from  Nothing  is  not  the 
quick  fix  for  a lesson  that  my  more  disorganized  self 
was  hoping  for,  it  does  provide  a useful  addition  to 
a teacher's  bookshelf  and  could  provide  many  de- 
lightful ideas  for  spicing  up  classes  for  both  new  and 
experienced  teachers. 

Brian  Cullen 
Nagoya  Institute  of  Technology 
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Context  in  Language  Learning  & Language  Un- 
derstanding. Kisten  Malmkjaer  & John  Williams, 
Eds.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1998. 
pp.  v+  198.  ¥4,530.  ISBN:  0-521-63355-9. 

Have  you  ever  had  a student  or  colleague  ask  you 
what  a word  or  phrase  means?  I have,  and  in  many 
cases  I have  had  to  say,  "Well,  it  really  depends  on 
the  context. " The  definition  of  context  in  language 
teaching  is  "the  parts  of  a sentence,  paragraph,  dis- 
course, etc.  immediately  next  to  or  surrounding  a 
specific  word  or  passage  and  determining  its  exact 
meaning"  ( Webster's  New  World  Dictionary , p.  307) 
while  the  intercultural  communication  definition  is 
"the  setting  and  environment  in  which  communi- 
cation takes  place"  (Samovar  & Porter,  p.  314).  A 
third  less-used  definition  is  "the  whole  situation, 
background,  or  environment  relevant  to  a particular 
event,  personality,  creation,  etc."  ( Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary,  p.  307). 

In  Context,  the  contributors  have  very  distinct  and 
sometimes  contradictory  approaches  to  context  as  it 
affects  language  acquisition  and  comprehension.  Its 
eight  chapters  explore  context  as  it  roughly  corre- 
sponds to  the  three  definitions  above.  That  is  to  say, 
context  1)  provided  by  linguistic  code,  2)  deter- 
mined by  interpersonal  and  social  contexts,  or  3) 
established  by  schematic  knowledge  of  speech  or 
discourse  communities. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  Widdowson  gives  a criti- 
cal review  of  often  cited  statements  on  context  and 
points  out  many  of  the  conflicting  notions  of  con- 
text that  he  believes  have  confused  the  relationship 
between  code  and  context.  His  analysis  de-empha- 
sizes  context  as  a concrete  setting  and/or  some- 
thing completely  separate  from  language  and 
emphasizes  the  schematic  nature  of  contextual  as- 
sumptions. He  argues  that  there  is  a continuum 
"from  code  to  text  to  context"  (p.  23)  and  that  the 
best  pedagogical  prospect  for  teaching  communica- 
tion is  helping  students  to  understand  and  activate 
this  continuum. 

Fillmore  next  provides  an  overview  of  the  deictic 
systems  of  language,  i.e.,  the  "linguistic  choices  that 
reveal  something  of  the  speaker's  involvement  in 
the  spatial,  temporal  or  social  context"  (p.  27). 
Fillmore  notes  that  although  languages  may  use 
deixis  differently,  all  languages  have  deictic  words 
which  provide  the  schemes  for  matching  contexts 
in  conversation. 

Later,  Blackmore  argues  that  discourse  markers  or 
cue  phrases  are  not  a homogeneous  group  in  either 
the  semantic  or  pragmatic  sense.  She  uses  a rele- 
vance theoretical  framework  to  point  out  that  it  is 
people's  search  for  relevance,  not  coherence,  that 
allows  some  discourse  markers  to  be  used  in  non- 
linguistic  contexts  while  constraining  other  dis- 
course markers  to  textual  or  linguistic  contexts. 
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Clark  argues  that  community  membership  and 
schematic  knowledge  lead  to  communal  lexicons: 
conventions  that  solve  recurrent  coordination  prob- 
lems within  a community.  He  then  points  out  that 
an  individual's  lexicon  is  structured  by  the  commu- 
nal lexicons  of  the  speech  communities  one  was 
born  into  and  the  discourse  communities  one 
chooses  to  join.  Clark  believes  the  notion  of  com- 
munal lexicon  presents  challenges  to  many  tradi- 
tional views  of  language  and  language  use  including 
lexical  semantics,  communication  strategies,  and 
comprehension. 

While  Kellerman  touches  on  some  of  the  same 
psychological  and  cognitive  issues  raised  by  Clark  in 
the  following  chapter,  Kellerman's  focus  is  on  L2 
language  users  and  the  communication  strategies 
they  employ  when  words  fail  them. 

The  chapter  by  Allwright  explores  the  language 
classroom  as  a social  context  in  its  own  right. 
Allwright  notes  that  unlike  educational  research, 
applied  linguistic  research  has  generally  focused  on 
methodological  innovations  and  has  overlooked  the 
importance  of  social  inhibition  on  learning  and 
teaching  behavior.  He  also  points  out  that  although 
communicative  language  teaching  methods  stress 
reproduction,  and  in  effect,  attempt  to  reproduce 
social  contexts  by  role-plays  and  simulations,  the 
language  classroom  is  still  "like  all  other  classrooms, 
a setting  for  social  interaction"  (p.  124). 

In  Adamson's  article,  she  introduces  the  notion  of 
"chronolects"(p.  141),  which  I have  interpreted  as 
temporal  or  historical  dialects  which  have  the  same 
syntactic  structures,  but  with  divergent  semantic 
meanings  and  pragmatic  uses.  She  uses  these  to  ex- 
plain the  potential  for  mismatching  of  code  and  con- 
textual meaning.  Although  she  gives  some  modern 
examples  where  age  or  chronolectic  differences  could 
produce  misinterpretation,  her  analysis  focuses  pri- 
marily on  historical  stylistic  language-change  and  the 
interpretation  problems  it  poses  when  modern 
chronolects  read  earlier  modern  English  literature. 

Finally,  Brown  presents  the  results  of  two  studies 
done  with  native  English-speaking  students  of  the 
same  speech  community  and  attempts  to  tie  to- 
gether some  of  the  various  views  of  contexts  intro- 
duced in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Although  Context  in  Language  Learning  & Language 
Understanding  is  a fine  reference  work  at  the  chapter 
level,  as  a volume,  I felt  it  fell  a bit  short  of  its  ambi- 
tious title.  The  theoretical  issues  of  context  in  lan- 
guage understanding  are  covered  well  and  are  indeed 
helpful  in  expanding  and  redefining  one's  under- 
standing of  context.  However,  the  issues  of  context  in 
language  learning  are  not  so  fully  addressed,  and  one 
is  still  left  wondering  how  best  to  help  learners  acti- 
vate the  code-text-context  continuum. 

Reviewed  by  Mark  E.  Field 
Hosei  University 
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Nearly  as  daunting  as  Biber  and  his  research  team's 
task  in  writing  the  Longman  Grammar  of  Spoken  and 
Written  English  ( LGSWE ) 


is  writing  a review  of  it 
and  keeping  it  brief.  This 
is  a massive  tome  whose 
production  required  six 
years  of  work.  The  au- 
thors set  out  to  write  a 
completely  new  grammar 
of  English  based  on  real- 
world  examples  of  spo- 
ken and  written 
language.  To  this  end 
they  utilized  the 

Longman  Spoken  and  Written  English  Corpus,  a 
database  of  over  40  million  words.  Although  cor- 
pus-based research  is  hardly  new,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  produce  a complete  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage using  corpus  data.  For  this  reason,  for 
Longman  to  hail  the  book  on  the  jacket  as  a 
"groundbreaking  new  grammar"  is  not  an  exag- 
geration. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  LGSWE,  it  is  relatively  user 
friendly.  There  are  two  tables  of  contents  at  the 
front,  a "Contents  summary"  and  "Contents  in 
detail."  A quick  glance  at  the  "Contents  summary" 
informs  the  reader  that  a section  on  types  of  nouns 
can  be  found  on  page  241.  The  "Contents  in  de- 
tail" goes  further  and  specifies  what  types  of  nouns 
are  described.  These  two  tables  of  contents,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  indexes  at  the  back  (a  lexical  index  and 
a conceptual  index),  aid  in  navigating  the  well  over 
1000  pages  of  detailed  description  of  English  gram- 
mar. This  main  part  of  the  book  is  divided  into  five 
sections.  Section  A introduces  corpus  linguistics, 
and  includes  a description  of  the  four  registers  rep- 
resented in  the  book — conversation,  fiction,  news, 
and  academic  prose.  Section  B provides  an  over- 
view of  basic  grammar  with  corpus  information  on 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses.  The  key  parts  of 
speech  in  English  are  covered  in  Section  C.  Section 
D looks  at  more  complex  structures  such  as  apposi- 
tives  and  relative  clauses.  The  final  section,  Section 
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E,  considers  wider  issues  such  as  word  order  and 
idiomatic  expressions. 

One's  reactions  to  the  LGSWE  of  course  depend 
partly  on  how  one  intends  to  use  it.  In  the  introduc- 
tion, the  authors  write  that  the  book  is  useful  for  re- 
searchers in  such  fields  as  sociolinguistics  and 
dialectology.  They  also  point  out  that  the  book  is  an 
important  resource  for  teachers  and  materials  writers. 
As  most  readers  are  probably  practicing  teachers  who 
develop  at  least  some  of  their  own  materials,  let  us 
briefly  look  at  the  LGSWE  from  that  perspective. 

What  makes  the  LGSWE  invaluable  for  teachers 
and  materials  writers  is  not  information  on  how  to 
teach,  but  what  to  teach.  More  specifically,  it  tells 
us  which  words  and  structures  are  found  in  the 
language,  and  how  frequently  they  occur  in  differ- 
ent contexts.  As  an  example, 
let  us  look  at  expressions  of 
obligation/necessity.  This 
issue  is  something  that  all 
teachers  (and  some  materials 
writers)  must  deal  with  at 
some  point.  Are  must  and 
have  to  interchangeable? 

How  about  have  got  tol  Con- 
sulting the  section  on 
modals  and  semi-modals  in 
the  LGSWE  (arrived  at  by 
looking  up  must  or  have  to  in 
the  lexical  index),  one  learns  that  which  form  to 
use  depends  not  only  on  register,  but  also  on  the 
kind  of  obligation/necessity  being  described.  In 
speech,  have  to  is  most  commonly  used  to  express 
personal  obligation,  while  must  is  more  often  used 
to  mark  logical  necessity  (e.g.,  You  must  be  tired).  In 
writing,  on  the  other  hand,  must  is  commonly  used 
to  express  both  personal  obligation  and  logical  ne- 
cessity. Have  got  to  is  common  in  conversation,  es- 
pecially in  British  English,  but  extremely  rare  in 
writing.  This  kind  of  information,  a minute  sam- 
pling of  the  information  available  in  the  LGSWE,  is 
critically  important  for  teaching  students  how  to 
communicate  naturally. 

Although  the  LGSWE  contains  a large  amount  of 
information,  of  course  it  does  not  have  everything. 
A few  times,  this  reviewer  has  looked  for  informa- 
tion on  certain  topics,  but  was  unable  to  find  an- 
swers (e.g.,  information  about  order  of  adjectives 
could  not  be  found).  However,  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  LGWSE  is  a tremendous 
resource  for  teachers,  materials  writers,  and  ad- 
vanced students  with  an  interest  in  English  gram- 
mar. While  including  everything  may  be  nearly 
impossible,  let  us  hope  the  authors  continue  their 
work  and  publish  additional  volumes  so  that  the 
impossible  grows  within  reach. 

Michael  Crawford 
Hokkaido  University  of  Education,  Hakodate 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  aster- 
isk indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates 
third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  dis- 
carded after  the  31st  of  January.  Please  contact  Publish- 
ers' Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two 
weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested 
by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with 
the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to 
qualifications  when  requesting  materials.  Publishers 
should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for  students 
(text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers' 
Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

IWhat's  It  Like?  Life  and  Culture  in  Britain  Today 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Collie,  J.,  & Martin,  A. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2000. 

Reading  & Writing  Skills 

Focusing  on  IELTS  Reading  and  Writing  Skills. 

O'Sullivan,  K.,  & Lindeck,  J.  Sydney:  NCELTR,  2000. 
Culture 

*Exploring  Hidden  Culture:  Deeper  Values  and  Differ- 
ences between  Japan  and  North  America.  Stapleton,  P. 
Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  2001. 

For  Teachers 

.’Grammar  for  English  Language  Teachers:  With  exer- 
cises and  a key.  Parrott,  M.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000. 

*Teachers'  Voices  5:  A New  Look  at  Reading  Practices. 

De  Silva  Joyce,  J.  (Ed.).  Sydney:  NCELTR,  2000. 

*Teachers'  Voices  6:  Teaching  Casual  Conversation. 
Burns,  A.,  & De  Silva  Joyce,  J.  (Ed.).  Sydney:  NCELTR, 

2000. 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

The  JALT  News  column  is  rather  lean  this  month 
because  of  the  conference  having  just  finished  at 
the  time  of  writing  this.  This  month  features  the 
results  of  the  Director  of  Treasury  election  and  NEC 
News  courtesy  of  Peter  Gray.  Next  month,  1 hope 
to  have  a longer  column  back,  so  please  get  me 
anything  you  may  feel  is  relevant  for  this  column.  1 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  all.  Happy  New 
Year!!! 


JALT  Director  of  Treasury  Election  Results 
Because  no  candidates  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  Treasury  were  found  by  the  end  of  the  regular 
nominations  deadline  for  the  2000  JALT  National 
Election,  that  position  was  not  listed  on  the  post- 
card ballot.  However,  two  candidates  were  found 
by  the  end  of  the  extended  deadline  of  October  15: 
Ron  Hulkenberg  and  David  Neill. 

Following  JALT's  bylaws,  a special  election  for 
this  position  was  held  at  the  JALT2000  Conference, 
and  the  following  results  were  announced  at  the 
JALT  Ordinary  General  Meeting  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 4. 

David  Neill:  81  votes 
Ron  Hulkenberg:  31  votes 


Other  NEC  News 

Michelle  Nagashima  is  the  NEC  chair  for  the  year 

2001,  and  she  will  conduct  the  JALT  National  Elec- 
tion for  the  positions  of  President,  Vice  President, 
Director  of  Membership,  and  Director  of  Records. 

At  the  JALT  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  Edward 
Haig  was  elected  as  NEC  Chair  Designate  for  2001. 
He  will  automatically  become  the  NEC  Chair  in 

2002.  The  two  NEC  alternates  for  2001  are  Larry 
Cisar  and  Arudo  Debido. 

Submitted  by  Peter  Gray  (2000  NEC  Chair) 
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4 levels  from  false-beginner  to  intermediate 

Clear  listening  tasks 

Time-tested  information  gap  activities 

Free  self  study  audio  CD  with  every  book 

Interleaved  teacher's  manuals  include  step- 
by-step  lesson  plans  and  photocopiable  tests 

English  Firsthand  Cafe  website  providing 
support  for  both  teachers  and  students  at 
www.efcafe.com 
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SIG  Focus 

edited  by  aleda  krause 


The  SIG 
Focus 
column 
offers  a 
chance  for 
a closer  look 
at  one  of 
] ALT'S  Special 
Interest  Groups. 
Each  month  we 
publish  an  intro- 
duction to  a SIG 
and  some 
samples  from 
its  publica- 
tions. Readers 
please  note 
that  the 
sample  articles 
come  directly 
from  the  SIG's 
publications  and 
reflect  the  concerns 
of  its  members , not  nec- 
essarily those  of  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher. 


CALL  SIG 

The  JALT  CALL  SIG  (Computer  Assisted  Language 
Learning  Special  Interest  Group)  fosters  research, 
issues  publications,  holds  periodic  conferences,  and 
carries  out  other  activities  to  further  its  aims.  We  are 
currently  the  second  largest  SIG  with  about  240 
members. 

This  year  the  CALL  SIG  has  published  two  books 
on  CALL.  One,  Recipes  for  Wired  Teachers,  is  a collec- 
tion of  77  CALL  activities  written  by  CALL  enthusi- 
asts from  around  the  world.  The  second,  CALLing 
Asia  Conference  Proceedings,  contains  48  papers  pre- 
sented at  our  international  conference  last  year  in 
Kyoto,  Japan.  We  have  recently  published  two  other 
collections  of  CALL  articles.  Our  newsletter  exists  in 
both  print  and  web  form  and  comes  out  three  times 
a year.  The  conference  proceedings  and  our  newslet- 
ters are  free  to  members.  To  order  books  from  the 
CALL  SIG,  please  visit  <http://jaltcall.org/shop/>. 

Our  yearly  conference  has  become  international. 
CALLing  Japan  in  Kyoto  was  our  largest  with  over 
300  participants  but  last  year's  JALTCALL2000 
showed  again  that  the  use  of  computer  technology 
is  an  enormously  popular  and  exciting  area  of  ELT 
by  attracting  200  visitors  from  all  over  Japan  and 
nine  countries  overseas.  Over  60  sessions  were  given 
covering  a range  of  topics  from  the  practical  (using 
email  to  promote  writing)  to  the  theoretical  (prin- 
ciples of  online  course  design).  To  cater  for  the  vari- 
ety of  computer  literacy  levels  among  the  visitors, 
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each  presentation  was  given  a level  ranging  from 
"newbie"  for  beginners  to  "guru"  for  advanced  us- 
ers. This  year's  conference  will  be  held  in  Gunma  at 
Kanto  Gakuen  University  on  May  26th  and  27th. 

Other  activities  include  smaller  workshops,  our 
email  list  CALLTALK,  and  participation  in  the  an- 
nual JALT  conference.  This  year  we  sponsored  a fo- 
rum similar  to  a software  fair,  a colloquium,  a 
discussion,  and  a paper. 

For  more  information  please  visit  our  website  at 
<http://jaltcall.org>.  Richard  Taylor  is  the  CALL  SIG 
Coordinator  and  can  be  contacted  at 
<taylor@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>. 

Two  Articles  from  CALLing  Asia:  The  Proceedings 
of  the  4th  Annual  JALT  CALL  SIG  Conference. 
1999.  Ed.  by  P.  Lewis.  Kyoto,  Japan. 


Preparing  Students 
for  the  Computer  TOEFL 

Michael  Kruse  & T.  Bruce  Shaver 
Chukyo  University  Open  College , Japan 


Abstract 

By  July  2000,  a TOEFL  test  taken  on  computer  will 
replace  the  paper-and-pencil  version  in  Japan.  The 
computer-based  TOEFL  (CBT)  test  will  differ  from 
the  present  one  in  ways  which  may  make  it  more 
difficult  for  Japanese  students.  Current  TOEFL 
preparation  courses  need  to  be  revised  to  accommo- 
date these  changes.  In  particular,  they  must  include 
writing,  analytical  reading,  and  computing  skills  as 
standard. 

Introduction 

There  is  not  room  here  to  describe  either  the  Com- 
puter-Based TOEFL  (CBT)  or  the  paper-and-pencil 
TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language)  in 
detail.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  already  famil- 
iar with  the  paper-and-pencil  TOEFL,  its  design  and 
objectives,  and  also  with  the  ITP  (Institutional  Test- 
ing Program — a form  of  the  current  TOEFL  adminis- 
tered by  participating  institutions  for  wholly 
internal  assessment  purposes).  This  paper  will  con- 
centrate on  the  changes  incorporated  in  the  CBT 
and  their  implications  for  prospective  Japanese  CBT 
candidates. 

The  Computer-Based  TOEFL 
The  CBT  has  already  been  introduced  in  many 
countries,  and  is  currently  being  phased-in  in  Japan. 
It  is  planned  that,  by  July  2000,  the  CBT  will  be  the 
only  form  of  TOEFL  available  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  CBT  differs  from  the  traditional  TOEFL 
in  a number  of  ways,  the  most  obvious  being  that  it 
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is  done  almost  entirely  on  computer.  Candidates  for 
the  TWE  (Test  of  Written  English),  in  which  candi- 
dates compose  a brief  academic  essay,  may  still  opt 
to  complete  this  portion  by  hand. 

The  Listening  and  Structure  sections  (the  phrase 
"Written  Expression"  has  been  dropped)  of  the  CBT 
are  computer-adaptive.  That  is,  candidates  are  not 
all  given  all  the  same  questions:  everyone  is  given 
the  same  initial  Structure  question;  those  who 
choose  the  correct  answer  are  then  given  more  diffi- 
cult questions,  while  those  who  err  are  given  easier 
ones.  This  homeostatic  procedure  continues  until 
the  computer  program  determines  that  a candidate's 
natural  level  has  been  reached,  after  which  the  can- 
didate proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  section  with  ques- 
tions of  a similar  standard  of  difficulty.  Easier 
questions  carry  lower  marks,  while  more  difficult 
questions  carry  higher  marks. 


Reading,  listening,  and  TWE  sections 
The  Reading  section  is  not  computer-adaptive,  but 
differs  from  the  current  TOEFL  in  other  ways.  In 
questions  of  pronoun  reference,  candidates  are 
asked  to  "blacken"  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase 
in  the  text  itself:  Candidates  must  distinguish  the 
correct  answer  from  hundreds  of  alternatives.  In 
questions  of  sentence  completion  or  substitution, 
students  are  now  asked  to  "drag-and-drop"  answers 
onto  the  text  itself.  In  questions  of  word  order,  can- 
didates are  no  longer  given  a choice  of  answers — 
they  must  rearrange  the  text  itself. 

The  Listening  and  Reading  sections  of  the  CBT 
include  visual  material.  Often,  this  is  contextual, 
but  sometimes  the  visual  material  forms  the  topic  of 
the  question.  As  an  example,  candidates  are  asked 
questions  about  a diagram  or  technical  drawing. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  is  that  the 
TWE  is  no  longer  optional,  and  is  a component  of 
every  CBT  score.  The  TWE  is  given  at  every  adminis- 
tration of  the  CBT,  and  is  included  as  approximately 
16.5%  of  the  final  TOEFL  score. 

As  with  the  current  TOEFL,  the  CBT  is  only  avail- 
able at  designated  test  centres,  but  it  is  planned  that 
there  will  be  fewer  centres  for  the  CBT  than  at 
present  for  the  standard  TOEFL.  Consequently, 
many  candidates  will  have  to  travel  to  take  the  test. 
Otherwise,  the  CBT  is  generally  more  "candidate- 
friendly"  than  the  current  TOEFL.  Candidates  may 
take  the  test  at  their  own  convenience.  Candidates 
can,  to  some  degree,  determine  the  pace  of  the  test, 
as  they  take  the  test  at  individual  consoles.  A candi- 
date can  extend  the  time  between  questions  in  the 
Listening  section,  for  example,  to  suit  his  or  her 
confidence.  Naturally,  there  is  a trade-off  here:  the 
longer  a candidate  takes  to  complete  one  question, 
the  less  time  will  be  available  for  remaining  ones. 
The  CBT  comprises  fewer  questions  overall  than  the 
current  TOEFL,  although  it  usually  takes  approxi- 
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mately  thirty  minutes  longer  to  complete.  This  is 
since  all  candidates  work  through  a simple  com- 
puter tutorial  at  the  beginning  of  each  test  to 
familiarise  them  with  the  computer  itself.  Nearly 
complete  scores  (the  TWE  must  still  be  marked  by 
hand)  are  shown  on  candidates'  screens  as  soon  as 
candidates  complete  the  test.  Candidates  are  then 
free  to  decide  whether  and  where  they  would  like 
scores  to  be  sent.  Finally,  the  CBT  is  expected  to  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  the  current  TOEFL. 

Implications  of  the  introduction  of  the  CBT  for 
teaching 

The  CBT  tests  the  same  language  skills  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  using  the  same  kinds  of  material,  as 
the  current  TOEFL.  Preparatory  English  study  for 
the  CBT  need  not  be  different  from  that  for  the  cur- 
rent TOEFL.  However,  candidates  for  the  CBT  must 
develop  test-techniques  markedly  different  in  some 
ways.  They  would  best  be  familiar  with  working  in 
English  on  a computer;  they  must  understand  that 
questions  in  the  listening  or  structure  sections  of 
the  CBT  can  only  be  attempted  in  the  assigned  or- 
der; and  all  students  must  cultivate  essay-writing 
skills.  The  last  requirement  is  clearly  the  most 
daunting  for  prospective  candidates  and  their  teach- 
ers alike. 

It  is  our  judgement  that  the  CBT  will  effectively 
make  the  TOEFL  more  difficult  for  Japanese  students 
than  has  formerly  been  the  case.  While  it  is  one  of 
the  world's  leading  producers  of  technology,  Japan 
compares  poorly  with  other  industrial  nations  in 
terms  of  general  computer  literacy.  Japanese  stu- 
dents are  among  the  worst  prepared  in  the  world  to 
take  any  kind  of  test  on  computer.  Although  ETS 
(Educational  Testing  Service — the  producer  of 
TOEFL)  has  created  a test-site  computer  tutorial  to 
teach  the  non-user  how  to  operate  the  computer,  it 
is  unlikely  that  this  will  be  enough  to  calm  the  fears 
of  Japanese  students. 

In  addition,  Japanese  students  seem  stronger  at 
passive  than  active  English-language  skills,  and  are 
not  noted  for  speed  or  decisiveness.  The  changes  in 
the  CBT  give  students  more  control  of  the  examina- 
tion environment,  more  possible  answers  from 
which  to  choose,  and  demand  more  actual  language 
production  than  has  been  possible  in  the  TOEFL. ..all 
of  which  add  up  to  greater — and,  in  terms  of  test 
success,  dangerous — hesitation  on  the  part  of  Japa- 
nese candidates. 

At  present,  very  few  Japanese  students  seem  able 
to  write  academic  essays  competently  in  English, 
particularly  under  examination  conditions.  Equip- 
ping students  with  the  skills  needed  to  score  the 
requisite  5 or  6 on  the  TWE  (the  highest  grades,  and 
the  only  ones  considered  acceptable)  would  involve 
a full  course  of  study  in  itself. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  ETS  apparently 
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has  no  plans  to  change  the  ITP  along  the  lines  of 
the  CBT.  Since  the  ITP  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  TOEFL 
by  some  overseas  institutions  that  have  sister-rela- 
tionships with  universities  in  Japan,  some  students 
will  be  preparing  for  both  the  ITP  and  the  CBT 
jointly,  and  teachers  will  have  to  equip  such  stu- 
dents with  techniques  appropriate  to  each  examina- 
tion. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  computerisation  of 
the  TOEFL  represents  only  a beginning.  ETS 
publicises  the  CBT  as  being  the  first  stage  in  a pro- 
gram of  development  which  will  culminate  in  the 
"TOEFL  2000."  Exactly  what  this  will  be  has  not 
been  disclosed,  but  the  suggestion  is  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  prototype  CBT,  it  will  be  more  aca- 
demic and  more  interactive  (candidates  will  have  to 
demonstrate  more  active  language  skills).  It  will 
make  greater  use  of  multimedia,  and  may  even  in- 
clude a computerised  TSE  (the  now  little-used  Test 
of  Spoken  English)  as  standard.  It  may  also  be  that 
in  the  CBT's  wake  will  come  computerised  forms  of 
other  major  English-language  tests — TOEIC,  IELTS, 
the  various  Cambridge  examinations,  and  perhaps 
Eiken.  Students  will  need  to  hone  fine  computer 
skills  as  a matter  of  course.  One  of  the  frustrations 
of  which  teachers  preparing  students  for  TOEFL  or 
other  examinations  frequently  complain  is  that  the 
students  have  not  left  themselves  enough  time  for  a 
realistic  degree  of  preparation.  Unfortunately,  this 
perennial  headache  can  only  get  worse. 

Note 

Most  of  the  information  in  this  paper  was  gathered  from 
presentations  and  discussions  held  by  Dan  Douglas,  con- 
sultant to  ETS,  at  Chukyo  University,  Nagoya  in  spring, 
1999.  Those  interested  in  getting  a taste  of  CBT  material 
are  referred  to  the  TOEFL  sampler,  below. 

Author's  note,  December  2000 

The  preceding  article  was  written  in  the  summer  of 
1999.  Now,  the  CBT  is  available  throughout  Japan.  The 
test  centre  in  Nagoya  has  apparently  been  taking  reser- 
vations since  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  same 
ETS/TOEFL  Bulletin  that  contains  this  information 
(" policies  effective  July  1,  2000")  contains  registration 
forms  only  for  the  CBT.  We  at  Chukyo  University  have 
certainly  had  students  who  have  taken  both  kinds  of  test 
this  year.  We  are  not  sure  how  much  longer  the  conven- 
tional TOEFL  will  be  available  (if  it  is  now  available  at 
all),  but  we  understand  that  the  original  schedule  for  its 
phasing  out  has  had  to  be  staggered.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a clear  statement  from  either  ETS  or  Sylvan 
Learning  Systems  (who  have  the  international  franchise 
on  the  CBT)  as  to  why  the  original  plan  was  changed; 
we  assume  it  was  because  the  Japanese  proportion  of 
TOEFL-takers  is  significantly  higher  than  those  of  other 
nationalities  (some  16%  of  the  total,  we  understand), 


and  ETS  are  naturally  reluctant  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg. 

One  other  big  change  from  our  predictions:  ETS  have 
received  numerous  complaints  about  the  high  price  of  the 
CBT,  and  have  brought  it  down  to  $110  (at  current  ex- 
change rates)  per  test. 
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Designing  Webpages  to  Introduce  EFL 
Students  to  the  Internet 

Bill  Pellowe 
Kinki  University,  Japan 

The  author  created  online  materials  for  computer  lab  les- 
sons to  teach  computer-novice  EFL  students  atAso  Foreign 
Language  College  how  to  use  the  Internet.  Since  1996, 
these  materials  have  been  revised  and  expanded  based  on 
information  gleaned  through  observing  students  using 
them.  In  this  paper,  the  author  outlines  the  principles  and 
processes  which  led  to  certain  design  decisions,  including 
scaffolding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  not  letting 
standard  web  design  principles  interfere  with  learning 
goals,  and  providing  purposeful  tasks. 

Introduction 

Many  EFL  teachers  are  eager  to  get  their  students 
online,  and  much  effort  is  devoted  to  discussing  and 
devising  appropriate  pedagogical  tasks  for  students. 
Yet,  as  any  teacher  having  held  classes  in  computer 
labs  can  attest,  students  are  not  all  equally  profi- 
cient in  using  the  software — the  tools — necessary  for 
the  tasks  we  set. 

Each  year  since  1996  I have  surveyed  students 
about  their  computer  experience.  Every  year,  the 
results  are  strikingly  similar:  For  every  dozen  stu- 
dents, usually  two  or  three  have  used  computers 
before,  and  only  one  has  a computer  at  home. 
Within  those  two  groups,  it  is  rare  to  have  one  stu- 
dent who  has  used  the  Internet.  These  results  are 
from  students  in  my  Internet  course. 

The  initial  goals  of  the  course,  then,  necessarily 
include  acquiring  a basic  technological  proficiency. 
To  help  accomplish  this,  I created  web-based  tutori- 
als. These  materials  are  online  (see  Appendix  for 
URL),  and  are  freely  available  for  other  teachers  to 
use.  To  date,  the  materials  have  been  used  with  EFL 
students  in  several  countries  in  Asia,  with  ESL  stu- 
dents in  Australia  (see,  for  example,  Cholewka, 

1997)  and  North  America,  and  with  native  speakers 
of  English  in  technology  education  seminars  for 
teachers  in  Alabama  and  California.  These  materials 
are  a small,  yet  vital,  component  of  my  Internet 
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course.  In  this  paper,  I focus  on  some  design  deci- 
sions underpinning  these  materials. 

From  the  known  to  the  unknown 
Sound  educational  principles  require  scaffolding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  thus,  to  accom- 
modate the  vast  majority  of  students,  the  first  lesson 
is  aimed  squarely  at  EFL  learners  with  no  computer 
experience.  As  an  introduction  to  the  Internet,  it 
provides  a hands-on  approach  to  teaching  both 
techniques  of  navigation  and  the  English  language 
associated  with  these  techniques.  The  first  page,  for 
example,  defines  the  verb  "click,"  and  asks  students 
to  click  the  picture  of  a mouse. 

The  first  time  my  students  enter  our  computer 
lab,  they  find  the  computers  on  and  the  first  page  of 
the  first  lesson  already  loaded  into  Netscape.  By  the 
end  of  class,  they  have  the  necessary  vocabulary  to 
understand  instructions  to  close  Netscape  and  shut 
down  the  computer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
class,  they  learn  how  to  turn  on  the  computers  and 
start  up  Netscape. 


Base  design  decisions  on  learning  goals 
Observing  students  going  through  the  lesson  mate- 
rials often  provides  humbling  evidence  of  good  in- 
tentions gone  wrong.  In  response  to  watching 
students  progress  through  the  materials  in  class 
each  year,  several  existing  features  of  the  first  ver- 
sion have  been  modified  or  deleted,  and  new  fea- 
tures added.  Revisions  based  on  discerned 
weaknesses  required  certain  decisions  that  may  ap- 
pear at  odds  with  general  tenets  of  good  webpage 
design. 

For  example,  one  "rule"  is  that  webpages  should 
identify  themselves  as  part  of  a larger  whole 
through  standard  devices  like  site  titles  and  links  to 
a "home"  page.  In  fact,  the  1996  pages  each  con- 
tained a footer  section  with  an  "information"  link,  a 
"home"  link,  and  a "contact"  link.  While  this  de- 
sign is  good  for  general  purpose  webpages,  it  proved 
detrimental  when  included  on  the  lesson  pages. 
Many  students  could  not  distinguish  between  those 
elements  and  the  actual  components  of  the  lessons. 
Some  would  inadvertently  click  on  these  links,  exit- 
ing the  lesson  sequence  and  losing  themselves  in 
(for  example)  the  teacher's  notes.  Updated  versions 
contain  only  the  links  which  bring  the  student  to 
the  next  page  of  the  lesson. 

Furthermore,  though  each  chapter  ends  with  an 
activity  sending  the  students  off-site  to  complete  a 
task,  there  is  no  link  back  to  a general  contents 
page,  and  most  chapters  do  not  link  into  the  subse- 
quent one.  This  was  not  always  so.  In  the  1996  ver- 
sion of  the  course  materials,  the  end  of  each  chapter 
linked  directly  to  the  next.  These  links  were  re- 
moved in  1997,  mainly  because  some  students  were 
mechanically  progressing  through  to  the  subse- 
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quent  chapters  instead  of  focusing  on  the  assigned 
task. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  allowing  students 
to  progress  beyond  a schedule  set  by  the  teacher. 

The  decision  to  isolate  chapters  was  motivated 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  materials  are  not  designed 
for  self-access  distance  learning,  but  rather  so  that 
teachers  can  direct  students  to  the  relevant  starting 
page  when  they  are  ready  to  use  them.  Once  that 
page  is  accessed,  students  proceed  at  their  own  pace. 
When  the  chapter  is  finished,  the  chain  ends,  put- 
ting the  choice  of  what  to  do  next  into  the  hands  of 
the  instructor. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  for  example,  stu- 
dents are  sent  into  Kyoto  Sangyo  University's  "Fa- 
mous Personages  in  Japan"  site  to  answer  some 
questions  about  a few  of  the  famous  people  profiled 
there.  When  the  students  are  finished,  the  instruc- 
tor has  several  options: 

1.  Based  on  information  on  that  site  about  students' 

own  favorite  celebrities,  students  could  write 
questions  to  be  answered  by  the  teacher,  by 
other  students,  or  during  trivia  games  in  speak- 
ing classes. 

2.  Students  could  be  directed  to  the  second  chapter 

by  teaching  them  how  to  enter  a URL  into  the 
browser  by  hand. 

3.  Students  could  be  directed  to  another  site  of  gen- 

eral interest. 

Furthermore,  once  students'  email  accounts  are 
active,  teachers  can  send  a lesson's  URL  to  students 
in  the  body  of  an  email  message;  in  Netscape,  this 
text  is  automatically  rendered  as  a link. 

Provide  purposeful  activities 
In  addition  to  scaffolding  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  tasks  should  be  purposeful.  This  purpose 
can  often  be  the  retrieval  of  an  artifact  (such  as  an 
answer  to  a question  or  a picture  of  something). 

This  general  principle  can  be  illustrated  through  the 
following  description  of  an  activity  which  was 
added  to  the  1999  version  of  the  first  chapter. 

One  page  provides  a photo  of  three  men  and 
three  children.  The  text  beneath  the  photo  explains 
that  the  man  in  the  middle  is  me  and  the  girl  is  my 
daughter.  The  others  in  the  photo  are  also  identi- 
fied. The  next  page  teaches  students  about  the 
"back"  button  of  the  web  browser.  Earlier  versions 
of  this  page  simply  asked  students  to  try  the  back 
button  to  see  what  happens,  and  to  use  the  "for- 
ward" button  to  return  to  the  page. 

However,  the  1999  version  of  this  page  includes 
an  additional  activity:  Students  view  a small  photo 
of  one  of  the  men  and  his  child,  and  are  asked  for 
their  names.  Because  students  did  not  read  the  ear- 
lier texts  with  the  expectation  of  a quiz,  nearly  all 
need  to  use  the  "back"  button  to  retrieve  the  an- 
swers. In  short,  students  are  provided  with  a pur- 
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pose  for  performing  the  new  action.  Writing  down 
answers  gives  them  something  physical  to  accom- 
plish. Handing  in  the  answers  provides  a sense  of 
closure,  and  shows  the  teacher  that  the  student  was 
able  to  complete  the  task.  (Do  students  cheat?  In 
my  experience,  I find  that,  rather  than  cheating, 
those  experiencing  difficulties  ask  others  for  help 
finding  answers.) 

Not  just  online  handouts 

Delivering  training  content  over  the  Internet  poses 
a challenge  to  make  each  experience  useful.  There 
should  be  a reason  why  an  Internet  page  is  a prefer- 
able option  to  a paper  handout.  One  of  the  lessons 
in  the  1997  course  aimed  to  teach  pull-down 
menus.  The  instruction  page  featured  an  image  of 
one  such  menu  from  CNN's  weather  forecast  site 
with  an  explanation  of  how  to  use  one.  However, 
this  proved  inadequate.  When  students  followed  on 
to  the  activity  (going  to  CNN's  weather  forecasts 
page  to  answer  questions  about  weather  in  interna- 
tional locations),  many  were  unable  to  use  the 
menus.  In  short,  the  instructional  page  failed.  With- 
out anything  to  do  on  the  page,  students  had  diffi- 
culty understanding  the  instruction,  and  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  check  their  understanding.  The 
1999  version  contains  actual  pull-down  menus  with 
instructions.  If  students  do  something  wrong,  they 
come  to  a page  telling  them  they  made  a mistake, 
and  are  then  provided  an  opportunity  to  try  again. 

Conclusion 

Currently,  most  first-year  students  entering  my 
classes  each  April  have  little  to  no  technical  knowl- 
edge. This  situation  will  undoubtedly  change  as  stu- 
dents begin  receiving  technical  instruction  at 
younger  ages  in  school  and  as  more  and  more 
households  acquire  personal  computers.  However, 
at  present,  one  of  the  initial  goals  of  the  course  is  to 
provide  instruction  (in  English)  towards  basic-level 
technical  proficiency.  For  the  reader  who  explores 
these  materials,  it  is  hoped  that  this  brief  discussion 
will  shed  light  on  the  decisions  made  in  creating  the 
tutorials. 
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Appendix 

Website:  <www2.gol.com/users/billp/course> 

These  tutorials  were  initially  designed  for  Windows, 
though  recently,  alternative  pages  have  been  created 
for  Macintosh  users.  See  the  site's  contents  page  for 
full  details. 


Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

JALT2000  in  Shizuoka  proved  to  be  a fruitful  time 
for  all  of  JALT's  Special  Interest  Groups  (SIGs).  Here 
is  a sample  of  some  of  the  activities  and  decisions 
that  took  place.  If  you  are  interested  in  joining  a 
SIG,  don't  put  off  contacting  one  of  the  coordina- 
tors listed  below. 

CALL:  Two  new  CALL  SIG  books  Recipes  for  Wired 
Teachers  and  CALLing  Asia  Conference  Proceedings 
are  now  available  from  the  CALL  SIG  Online  Store 
at  <www.jaltcall.org/shop/>.  CALL  SIG  will  pub- 
lish and  edit  another  CALL  book  in  2001.  The  5th 
Annual  JALT  CALL  SIG  Conference  on  Computer 
Assisted  Language  Learning  will  be  held  on  May 
26-27  at  Kanto  Gakuen  University  in  Gunma,  just 
north  of  Tokyo.  For  more  information  visit 
<www.jaltcall.org>  or  contact  Richard  Taylor  at 
<taylor@hu  rn.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>. 

College  and  University  Educators:  CUE  has  more 
members  than  ever  before  (301  at  the  AGM  and 
334  by  conference  end).  The  SIG  is  financially  very 
well  off  with  a projected  bank  balance  of  ¥500,000 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  even  though  CUE 
has  been  more  active  than  ever  this  year.  A mini- 
conference, "Developing  Autonomy"  is  planned 
for  May  12-1 3th  in  Shimizu,  and  a book  on 
Projects  for  the  University  Classroom  for  members 
and  are  the  usual  On  CUE  and  conference  proceed- 
ings is  also  in  the  making. 

GALE:  GALE  now  has  over  90  members,  70  of 
whom  are  JALT  members.  GALE  membership  is 
well  over  the  minimum  50  required  by  JALT  in 
order  to  remain  a SIG  group.  Discussion  is  under- 
way to  search  for  ways  to  recruit  more  men  into 
GALE  and  how  to  be  a more  men-friendly  group. 
There  will  be  a joint  GALE-EASH  conference  titled 
"The  Other  Hokkaido:  Minorities  and  Diversity  in 
Sapporo,"  September  29-30.  Gale  members  are 
encouraged  to  submit  proposals  for  presentations, 
workshops,  demonstrations,  and  seminars  for  this 
conference. 

Teaching  Children:  At  JALT2001  in  Kita- Kyushu,  the 
TC-SIG,  with  the  conference  committee,  is  planning 
a separate  space  for  presentations  focused  on  teach- 
ing children,  tentatively  called  "JALT2001  Junior." 
Presenters  are  urgently  needed,  especially  people 
with  new  things  to  say.  At  the  recent  AGM,  four 
proposals  were  discussed.  One  was  to  produce  a 
bilingual  book  of  teaching  theory,  ideas,  and  meth- 
ods for  children  that  could  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  workshops  and  training  events,  generate  pub- 
licity, and  help  increase  JALT  membership.  The  sec- 
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ond  proposal  addressed  the  TC-SIG's  presence  in 
TLT,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  and  develop  a My 
Share-type  column  for  teachers  of  children.  The 
third  proposal  dealt  with  the  question,  "How  can 
the  SIG  support  the  introduction  of  English  into 
elementary  schools  which  will  be  implemented  in 
2002?"  This  was  discussed  only  in  general  terms. 
Proposal  4 was  to  create  an  expanded  Member's 
Directory,  to  include  more  information  about  mem- 
bers and  maybe  pictures.  Anyone  who  would  like  to 
help  out  with  these  projects  or  the  newsletter, 
please  contact  the  new  editor  Chris  Hunt  at 
<knowbody@ddt.or.jp>.  We're  really  proud  of  our 
new  webpage  at  <www.jalt.org/teachingchildren/>. 
Please  check  it  out! 

Testing  and  Evaluation:  Tim  Newfields  will  be  offi- 
cially assuming  the  duties  of  the  T&E  SIG  Coordi- 
nator at  the  beginning  of  2001.  The  Testing  SIG's 
treasurer  and  membership  chairs  will  remain  the 
same. 


SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

Applied  Linguistics  (forming) — Thom  Simmons;  t/ 
f:  045-845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-89  7-989 1(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815;  f:  052-704-1017; 
<taylor@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jaltcall.org> 

College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375  7- 7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp>;  website  <www.wild-e.org/ 
cue/> 

Cross  Culture  (forming) — David  Brooks;  t:  042-778- 
8052(w);  f:  042-778-9233; 

<dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp>;  website  <http:// 
home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/ccsig/> 


Foreign  Language  Literacy — Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f: 
0776-27-7102(h);  <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com>; 
website  <www.aasa.ac.jp/~dcdycus/> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-85  ll(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 
www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Stacey  Tarvin 
Isomura;  <stacey@gol.com> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Barry  Mateer;  t: 
044-933-85 88(h);  <barrym@gol.com>;  website 
<http://www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp/tsh/> 

Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 
odyssey.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/html/hnicoll/ 
learnerdev/homeE> 

Material  Writers — James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  <reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 
Pragmatics  (forming) — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03- 
5803-5908(w);  <yama@cmn.tmd.ac.jp> 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership 
in  Education— -Edward  Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w); 
<haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Teacher  Education — Lois  Scott-Conley;  <lois.scott- 
conley@sit.edu>;  website  <www.jalt.org/teach/> 
Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392; 
f:  048-776-7952;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/teachingchildren/> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields  t:  052-832- 
6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<newfield@dream.ocn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/~newfields/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127(h); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 
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Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Gifu:  October — Presentation  One:  Utilization  of 
the  Internet  for  Motivating  Students  to  Learn 
English  by  Suzuki  Yuko.  The  presenter  reviewed 
the  research  of  Computer  Mediated  Communica- 
tion (CMC)  and  reported  on  her  experience  with 
email  exchanges  between  Japanese  and  Korean 
junior  high  school  students.  She  found  that  the 
Korean-Japanese  pen  pal  exchange  was  good  be- 
cause both  sets  of  students  had  about  the  same 
level  of  English  abilities.  This  helped  the  students 
feel  comfortable  with  each  other.  The  email  task 
involved  monthly  or  bimonthly  exchanges,  in 
which  students  wrote  about  pre-assigned  topics. 
Questionnaires  given  to  the  students  afterward 
showed  they  felt  using  email  helped  them  to  com- 
municate in  English.  They  also  reported  enjoying 
the  challenge  of  using  English.  Some  URL's  for 
finding  pen  pals  are  IECC  at  <www.stolaf.edu/ 
network/iecc/>  and  Epals  Classroom  Exchange  at 
<www.epals.com/>.  Free  folders  on  the  Internet 
for  storing  and  sending  a large  amount  of  data  can 
be  found  at  Driveway  <http://driveway.com/>. 

Presentation  Two:  Split  Stories  for  Intensive 
Student  Interaction  by  Brad  Deacon  and  Tim 
Murphey.  The  presenters  gave  a hands-on  demon- 
stration of  the  technique  of  telling  "split  stories" 
in  which  the  teacher  gives  a dramatic  presentation 
of  a simple  story,  and  then  at  a crucial  point, 
stops.  This  theoretically  puts  students  into  a curi- 
ous state  at  which  time  the  teacher  can  teach  their 
regular  material  with  attentive  students.  Alterna- 
tive activities  include  asking  students  to  suggest 
possible  endings  to  the  story  and  to  vote  on  which 
ending  is  best  or  most  probable.  The  advantages  of 
split  storytelling  are  twofold.  First,  students  work 
with  meaningful  language  in  context.  Second,  by 
leaving  the  story  unfinished  at  a peak  moment, 
teachers  create  curiosity  that  can  carry  over  to 
other  input.  Some  tips  for  telling  good  stories  are 
the  following: 

1.  Keep  it  short; 

2.  Pre-teach  difficult  words  before  telling  the 
story; 

3.  Draw  pictures  on  the  board; 

4.  Use  real  props; 

5.  Use  exaggerated  gestures; 

6.  Repeat  often; 

7.  Provide  short  chunks  of  language  with  long 
pauses  to  allow  processing  time;  and 

8.  Get  excited! 
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Following  demonstrations  by  Tim  and  Brad,  par- 
ticipants in  pairs  told  their  own  stories  and  tried 
stopping  at  a crucial  point  to  generate  curiosity.  It 
was  a source  of  great  fun,  laughter,  and  a lot  of 
interaction. 

For  more  information  on  storytelling  see  The 
Medium  is  the  Message  (2000)  by  Tim  Murphey  and 
look  for  a book  in  progress  on  the  topic  of  split 
story  telling  due  to  be  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  by  Murphey  and  Deacon. 

Reported  by  Donna  Erickson 

Ibaraki:  September — Teaching  Bilingual  Children 
to  Read  and  Write  by  Brian  Purdue.  The  presenter 
reported  on  his  observations  and  research  of  a 
small  group  of  bicultural  (japanese-British),  bilin- 
gual children  who  were  learning  to  read  English  in 
a weekly  three-hour  lesson  for  which  they  were 
excused  from  their  local  Japanese  school. 

Japanese-dominant  bilingual  children  with  very 
weak  English  skills  made  reading  progress  compa- 
rable to  that  of  native-English  speaking  children. 
Progress  was  determined  by  their  age  and  cogni- 
tive/affective development,  not  their  overall  lan- 
guage ability.  Despite  efforts  by  their  teachers  and 
parents,  learning  to  read  well  did  not  improve 
their  speaking,  listening,  or  writing  abilities. 

The  presenter  concluded  that  reading  ability  de- 
velops independently  of  the  other  skills.  There- 
fore, successfully  learning  to  read  the  repressed 
language  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  balanced 
bilingual  ity. 

Reported  by  Martin  Pauly 

Nagasaki:  October — Pause,  Prompt,  and  Praise  by 
Steven  Donald,  Mario  McKenna,  and  Oliver 
Bayley.  Donald  and  McKenna  presented  a reme- 
dial reading  technique  called  Pause,  Prompt,  and 
Praise,  first  developed  in  New  Zealand  to  be  use  by 
parents  who  wanted  to  help  their  children  read. 
Since  then,  the  technique  has  also  been  used  and 
tested  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 

The  presenters  outlined  the  method,  how  to  use 
it,  and  the  possible  applications  for  ESL  and  EFL 
contexts.  For  young  or  adolescent  learners  with 
few  ingrained  errors  or  mistakes,  no  help  is  really 
necessary  from  a tutor,  and  self-correction  is  satis- 
factory. For  other  young  learners,  the  technique  is 
useful.  For  example,  if  a word  does  not  make 
sense,  the  teacher  or  facilitator  should  pause.  This 
means  to  say  nothing,  to  give  no  nonverbal  sig- 
nals, and  merely  to  wait  for  the  child  to  think  and 
engage  in  problem  solving.  Prompting  involves 
directing  attention  to  clues,  meaning,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  printed  words,  and  their  pronuncia- 
tion. Finally  praise  should  be  given  for  correct 
reading,  prompted  and  unprompted  self-correc- 
tions, and  general  positive  efforts. 
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Bayley  presented  an  introduction  to  extensive 
reading.  His  talk  illustrated  the  difference  between 
current  extensive  reading  materials  used  at  Japa- 
nese educational  institutions  and  the  rich  re- 
sources of  the  Oxford  University  Press  Bookworms 
Library  series  of  graded  readers. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 
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Fukuoka — Annual  Book  Fair.  Get  top-quality  ad- 
vice about  the  texts,  computer  software,  audio, 
and  videos  that  are  best  for  your  classes.  Consult- 
ants from  the  top  publishing  companies  will  lis- 
ten to  you  to  help  you  find  materials  to  suit  your 
needs.  Presentations  all  day,  starting  from  10:00. 
See  how  the  newest  texts  were  designed  to  be 
used,  and  get  practical  ideas  to  take  into  your 
classes.  Sunday  January  28,  10:00-17:00 Kyushu 
Building,  8F  and  9F,  Hakataeki-minami  1-8-31, 
Hakata,  Fukuoka;  map  and  schedule  on  the  book  fair 
website:  <http://kyushu.com/jalt/bookfair>;  free  for 
everyone. 

Gunma — Baby  Warrior  and  Issun  Boshi  by  Kim 
Eung-gyo,  Waseda  University.  The  presenter  will 
introduce  the  differences  between  the  archetypes 
of  Korean  culture  and  Japanese  culture  through 
the  comparative  study  of  two  old  folk  tales.  Details 
can  be  found  at  <http://202.236.153.60/JALT/ 
default. htm.>.  Sunday  January  14,  14:00-16:30; 
Maebashi  Kyoai  Gakuen  College;  one-day  members 
1000  yen,  students  200  yen,  newcomers  free. 

Hiroshima — Hiroshima  JALT  Bookfair.  The  largest 
language-teaching  book  fair  in  the  Chugoku  re- 


gion, with  publishers'  displays,  presentations, 
distributors'  sales,  audio,  video  and  computer 
software,  JALT  Special  Interest  Group  (S1G)  tables, 
and  drawings  for  prizes.  Everyone  is  welcome. 
Sunday  January  21,  10:00-17:00;  Hiroshima  YMCA; 
free  for  all.  For  details  contact,  Fujishima  Naomi,  t/f: 
082-291-8645;  <nfujishi@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp>  or 
Caroline  Lloyd,  t:  082-223-1292;  f:  082-227-3876; 
<Caroline@h  irosh  ima  -ymca . or.jp> . 

To  LTV'i-f 

Hokkaido — How  Language  Teachers  Can  Benefit 
From  Second  Language  Acquisition  Research  by 
Keiko  Okada,  Hokkaido  Tokai  University.  The 
presenter's  research  bridges  the  gap  between  re- 
search and  classroom  curriculum.  Sunday  January 
28,  13:30-16:00  (doors  open  at  13:00 j;  Hokkaido 
International  School  (5  minutes  from  Sumikawa  Sta- 
tion); one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Ibaraki — Interactive  Dictation:  Integrating  the 
Four  Macro  Skills  by  P.  Charles  Brown,  Ibaraki 
University.  Using  the  principles  of  communica- 
tive language  teaching/learning  and  of  collabora- 
tive learning,  the  presenter  will  lead  a 
workshop-style  session  in  which  the  participants 
will  be  involved  in  exploiting  the  four  macro- 
skills as  well  as  integrating  grammar  through  vari- 
ous activities  culminating  with  the  much 
maligned  dictation.  Sunday  January  28,  13:30- 
17:00;  Mito  Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members  500 
yen. 

Iwate — The  speaker  has  not  yet  been  decided  for 
January.  Please  contact  Mary  Burkitt  after  Decem- 
ber 20th  for  details  of  the  January  meeting. 
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Kagoshima — Although  details  have  not  been  final- 
ized, a meeting  is  scheduled  in  January  at  our 
regular  venue,  the  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza.  Chapter 
members  are  to  be  informed  by  mail  soon. 

Kanazawa — Setting  up  an  Extensive  Reading  Pro- 
gram by  Thomas  Robb,  Kyoto  Sangyo  University 
and  Robert  Habbick,  Oxford  University  Press.  The 
presentation  will  introduce  the  Extensive  Reading 
Approach  and  explain  how  such  a program  can 
be  started.  Practical  advice  on  overcoming  some 
initial  hurdles  and  building  enthusiasm  for  the 
graded  reader  approach  will  also  be  offered,  and 
The  Extensive  Reading  website  will  be  introduced. 
Robert  Habbick  will  introduce  OUP's  Campus 
Support  Program  and  the  OUP  website,  discuss 
the  use  of  OUP  graded  readers,  and  offer  partici- 
pants a guide  to  extensive  reading  and  free  starter 
sets  of  12  Oxford  Graded  Readers.  Sunday  January 
21,  14:00-16:00  Shakai  Kyoiku  Center,  Honda 
machi,  Kanazawa. 

Kobe — Capitalizing  On  the  Nonverbal  in  English 
Classes  in  Japan  by  Donna  Fujimoto,  Kobe  Uni- 
versity of  Commerce.  Language  teachers  naturally 
focus  on  what  students  say,  and  how  they  say  it. 
However,  teachers  can  maximize  student  learning 
by  focusing  on  elements  of  communication  which 
are  not  expressed  linguistically.  Facial  expression, 
gestures,  personal  distance,  body  language,  and 
the  use  of  silence  are  also  important  in  successful 
communication.  This  presentation  will  demon- 
strate effective  lessons  and  strategies  for  trans- 
forming students  into  more  active  language 
learners.  Sunday  January  28,  13:30-16:30;  Kobe 
YMCA  4F  LETS;  one-day  members  1 000  yen. 

Nagasaki — 2001  Shinnenkai  Party.  For  our  first 
gathering  of  the  new  millennium,  we  will  have  a 
Getting-To-Know-You  Shinnenkai  party.  If  you 
would  like  to  attend,  please  contact  Matt  Kujawa 
(t/f:  0957-52-0239;  <mattkujawa@hotmail.com>) 
by  January  7.  Please  note  that  we  will  be  explain- 
ing the  2001  program  schedule  during  the  party. 
Sunday  January  21,  16:00-18:00;  Chikyukan  Inter- 
national Centre  (next  to  Dutch  Slope.  Access  is  best 
by  public  transportation:  the  closest  streetcar  stops  are 
Shimin  Byoinmae  or  Ishibashi);  2000  yen  (including 
a meal  and  drinks). 

Nagoya — Course  Development  by  Michael  Hunter, 
Elin  Melchior,  and  Gillian  Sano-Giles,  Komaki 
English  Teaching  Center/Ohio  University.  In  or- 
der to  teach  a course  well,  the  concerns  facing 
both  student  and  teacher  need  to  be  brought  into 
perspective.  This  workshop  presents  and  gives 
participants  the  chance  to  use  a course  develop- 
ment outline  which  provides  a simple  template 
for  recording  and  organizing  level,  focus,  goals, 
and  activities.  Sunday  January  28,  13:30-16:00; 
Nagoya  International  Center. 

Niigata — There  is  a meeting  scheduled  in  January. 
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Details  to  be  announced  in  our  newsletter. 

Omiya — 1)  Card  Games  to  Get  Students  to  Talk  by 
Aleda  Krause,  author  of  SuperKids  and  SuperTots. 
Games  are  great  language  practice.  Aleda  will  in- 
troduce two  easy-to-learn  card  games  that  encour- 
age maximum  use  of  English  and  are  adaptable  for 
many  different  levels  and  content  areas.  2)  Make 
Your  Own  Web-Based  CALL  Program  by  Larry 
Cisar  and  Dann  Gossman,  Kanto  Gakuen.  Inte- 
grating Web-based  CALL  into  your  program  is 
easier  than  you  think.  See  how  a program  is  set  up 
in  a private  university,  get  a hands-on  feel  for  the 
materials  and  software,  and  discuss  the  program's 
implementation,  design,  goals,  coordination,  and 
impact.  Laptop  computers  with  PowerPoint  are 
requested.  Sunday  January  14,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya 
Jack,  6F  (near  Omiya  JR  Station,  west  exit). 

Shizuoka — K to  12:  Exploring  New  Ideas  by 
Michelle  Nagashima.  Children  are  active  and  en- 
thusiastic in  the  classroom  and  are  receptive  to 
almost  all  activities  introduced  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
always  important  that  the  same  material  be  re- 
viewed and  reinforced  in  an  EFL  classroom.  Using 
a minimum  of  materials  for  the  curriculum  cur- 
rently being  taught,  and  developing  activities 
from  these  basics  allows  children  to  develop  skills 
in  the  classroom  at  their  own  pace  and  level.  Sun- 
day January  21,  13:30-16:30;  Kyoiku  Kaikan  (next  to 
Mr.  Donut's  across  from  Shin  Shizuoka  station). 

Tokyo — Shizuoka  Conference  Roundtable.  There  is 
no  main  speaker  for  this  event.  You  are  invited  to 
share  your  experiences  from  last  November's  an- 
nual conference,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  to  hear 
about  some  presentations  that  you  might  have 
missed.  Which  were  the  best  presentations  you 
attended?  Did  you  find  a useful  new  book?  What 
did  you  come  away  from  the  conference  with? 
Saturday  January  27,  14:00-17:00 ; Sophia  University 
(Yotsuya  Station);  room  9-252;  one-day  members 
1 000  yen. 

Toyohashi — Enhancing  Perceived  Value  in  the 
Language  Classroom.  From  Apathy  to  Autonomy 
in  Language  Learning  by  Paul  Raymond  Doyon 
(Asahi  University)  and  Brad  Deacon  (Nanzan  Uni- 
versity). Using  anecdotes  from  their  own  lives  and 
classrooms,  the  speakers  will  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  "Perceived  Value"  and  demonstrate  tech- 
niques on  how  a teacher  can  shift  students' 
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perceptions,  and  in  turn,  create  autonomy  out  of 
apathy  in  the  language  classroom.  Moreover,  the 
Kolb  Experiential  Learning  Model — experience, 
reflection,  conceptualization,  and  experimenta- 
tion— will  be  introduced  as  a model  for  teacher 
development  and  problem  solving  in  the  class- 
room. Sunday  January  28,  13:30- 16:00;  Aichi  Uni- 
versity Building  5 Room  53,4. 

Yamagata — Religious  Philosophy  and  the  English 
Language  by  Paula  Stapley,  GEOS  Language  Sys- 
tem. The  presenter  will  give  a presentation  on  the 
above  mentioned  topic,  focusing  on  Kirkegore, 
Nietzsche,  Sartre,  etc.  in  terms  of  English  language 
instruction  and  acquisition.  Sunday  January  28, 

1 3:30- 1 6:00;  Yamagata  Kajo  Kominkan  (t:  0236-43- 
2687);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Yokohama — Intgegrating  the  Four  Skills  Through 
Debate  by  Charles  LeBeau,  co-author  of  Discover 
Debate.  In  many  four-skills  courses,  the  skills  of 
reading  and  writing  become  a gratuitous  after- 
thought tagged  onto  the  edges  of  listening  and 
speaking  activities.  Debate  links  listening  compre- 
hension to  oral  production,  and  moreover,  the 
skills  of  reading  and  writing  are  also  vital  to  the 
practice  of  debate.  This  workshop  will  first  present 
a model  for  argumentation  that  adapts  itself 
equally  well  to  spoken  and  written  expression. 
Then,  participants  will  cycle  through  a variety  of 
speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writings.  Sunday 
January  14,  14:00-16:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F; 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 


Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for 
information  can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the 
editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@nn.iij4u. or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Yukiko  Watanabe; 

<joebella@pk.highway.ne.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<watanabe@ma. interbroad. or.  jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236.153.60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 

O 


<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima— Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:  082-878-9931; 
<jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 
litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/jalthiroshima.html> 
Hokkaido — Dave  Hyre;  t:  011-387-7344; 
<davdhyre@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.crosswinds.net/-hyrejalthokkaido/ 
JALTPage/> 

Ibaraki — Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred5 1 0@hotmail . com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Nick  Walters;  t:  0996-21-2062; 
<walterskaori@hotmail.com>;  Mori  Reiko;  099- 
285-7447;  <remori@po2.synapse.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  0 76-229-6 140(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/-mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 
<bjones@gol.com> 

Kumamoto — Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952; 
<andmirs@try-net.or.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 
Matsuyama — Linda  Kadota;  t:  089-931-6211;  f:  089- 
934-9055;  <lindak@shinonome.ac.jp> 

Miyazaki — Sylvan  Payne;  t:  0985-85-5931;  f:  0985- 
84-3396;  <spayne@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
html_JALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <nob-shiina@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya— Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165;  f:  052-781- 
4334;  <claire_gelder@yahoo.com> 

Nara— Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

<robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Aleda  Krause;  t/f: 
048-789-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ljc/jan.html> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
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inet.or.jp/~kimiko/josaka. html> 

Sendai — -John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<BXU01356@niftyserve.or.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 
<shortone@gol.com>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/Athens/Aegean/1952/> 
Shinshu — Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
<mmaruga@aol.com> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thomton@fin.ne.jp> 
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edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  informa- 
tion to  the  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  at  least 
three  months  ahead  (four  months  for  overseas  con- 
ferences). Thus  January  15th  is  the  deadline  for  an 
April  conference  in  Japan  or  a May  conference  over- 
seas, especially  when  the  conference  is  early  in  the 
month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

January  11-13,  2001 — The  Fifth  HIL  Phonology 
Conference  (HILP  5):  Conflicts  in  Phonology  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Potsdam,  Germany. 
Conflicts  between  different  aspects  of  phonology 
and  between  phonology  and  other  domains  of 


grammar  like  syntax,  morphology  and  semantics 
have  been  an  important  research  area.  A workshop 
on  language  acquisition,  emphasizing  the  areas  of 
learnability,  acquisition  and  typology,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  stored  representations,  looks  particularly 
useful  to  Language  Teacher  readers.  For  more  infor- 
mation, see  the  web  site  at  <www.ling.uni- 
potsdam.de/aktuelles/hilp5_aktuell.html>,  contact 
Caroline  Fery  at  <hilp5@kronos.ling.uni- 
potsdam.de>,  or  write  to:  HILP  5 Committee,  Insti- 
tute for  Linguistics,  Univ-2950;  f: 
049-331-977-2761. 

February  4,  2001 — Temple  University  Applied  Lin- 
guistics Colloquium , to  be  held  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity Japan's  Osaka  campus,  will  bring  together 
researchers  working  in  all  areas  of  second  language 
acquisition,  whether  their  papers  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  still  in  progress.  For  details,  please 
email  David  Beglar  at  <david_beglar@kmug.org>  or 
write  to  him  at  Temple  University  Japan  Osaka,  1- 
2-2-800  Benten,  Minato-ku,  Osaka  552;  t:  06-6577- 
1277;  f:  06-6577-1281. 

February  27-March  3,  2001— TESOL  2001 : Gate- 
way to  the  Future,  this  year's  35th  Annual  Con- 
vention and  Exposition  for  Teachers  of  English  to 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (TESOL),  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  USA.  For  more  information 
about  the  many  different  types  of  activities  fea- 
tured in  this  giant  conference,  go  to  the  website  at 
<www.tesol.org>  or  contact  TESOL  Conference 
Services,  700  South  Washington  Street,  Suite  200, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314,  USA;  t:  1-703-836- 
0774;  f:  1-703-836-7864;  <conventions@tesol.org>. 

March  29  - April  1,  2001 — Language , the  Media 
and  International  Communication , a conference 
at  St  Catherine's  College,  Oxford,  sponsored  by 
the  Faculty  of  English,  University  of  Oxford,  in- 
cluding Jean  Aitchison  of  Worcester  College.  At 
this  conference,  both  theoreticians  and  practitio- 
ners will  explore  a)  the  use  of  language  by  the  me- 
dia, and  b)  globalisation,  that  is,  the  use  of 
relatively  few  languages,  especially  English,  in  the 
worldwide  media  and  the  Internet.  Invited  speak- 
ers include  Allan  Bell,  Douglas  Biber  of  Northern 
Arizona  University,  Caroline  van  den  Brul  of  the 
BBC,  Robin  Lakoff  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  and  Raymond  Snoddy  of  The  Times. 

For  further  information,  see  the  website  at 


For  information  on  advertising  in  TLT,  please  contact  the 

JALT  Central  Office: 

Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631;  tlt_adv@jalt.org 
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<www.english.ox.ac.uk/language>,  email  to 
<enquiries.oxconf@pp3.hiway.co.uok>,  or  write  to 
Oxford  Conference  Management,  10b  Littlegate 
St.,  Oxford  0X1  1QT,  UK. 

March  29  - April  2,  2001 — Corpus  Linguistics 
2001,  a celebration  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Geoffrey  Leech  in  the  form  of  a forum  at  Lancaster 
University,  UK,  for  all  concerned  with  the  com- 
puter-assisted empirical  analysis  of  natural  lan- 
guage, in  short,  with  corpus  linguistics  in  a broad 
sense.  Invited  talks  from  Douglas  Biber,  Jennifer 
Thomas,  Geoffrey  Sampson  and  Mick  Short  will 
accompany  a program  of  papers  and  workshops, 
all  of  which  aim  to  encourage  cross-fertilisation 
between  language  engineering  (e.g.  information 
extraction,  parsing)  and  linguistics.  A sample  list 
of  topics  can  be  found  at  <linguistlist.org/issues/ 
11/1 1-2468. html>.  Otherwise,  contact  Programme 
Committee,  Corpus  Linguistics  2001,  Department 
of  Linguistics  and  MEL,  Lancaster  University, 
Lancaster  LAI  4YT,  UK;  t:  44  1524  843085;  f:  44 
1524  593024;  <mcenery@comp.lancs.ac.uk>. 

Cecils  For  Papers  / Posters 
(In  Order  Of  Deadlines) 

February  1,  2000  (for  June  1-6,  2000) — Language 
Globalization  in  the  Pacific,  Session  XII  of  the 
Pacific  Science  10th  Inter-Congress  (theme:  "Inte- 
gration of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences  in  the  New 
Pacific  Millenium"),  will  be  held  at  Hilton  Guam 
Resort  & Spa,  Turnon,  Guam.  This  session  aims  to 
explore  the  loss  of  linguistic  diversity,  to  grasp 
what  historical  linguistics  reveals  about  the  peo- 
pling of  the  Pacific  and  the  spread  of  Austronesian 
languages  during  prehistoric  times,  and  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  and  challenges  facing  indig- 
enous languages  in  the  Pacific.  Linguists,  anthro- 
pologists, language  planners,  political  scientists, 
historians,  elders,  and  community  organizations 
are  invited  to  share  their  ideas  of  the  roles  that 
indigenous  languages  play  in  a modern  society. 
The  web  site  at  <www.10psicguam.org>  may  have 
updated  information  and  details  on  abstract  sub- 
mission, etc.  Inquiries  regarding  submissions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Session  Coordinator,  Rosa 
Palamo  <rpalomo@uog9.uog.edu>,  or  Session  Co- 
Chair,  Joan  Wylie  <taga@hawaii.edu>.  For  all 
other  matters,  please  contact  Joyce  Camacho 
<jcamacho@uog9.uog.edu>. 

Reminders — Conferences 

January  23-26,  2001 — Seventh  International  Sym- 
posium on  Social  Communication,  to  be  held  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba,  by  the  Center  of  Applied 
Linguistics  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba's  branch  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Science,  Technology  and  the  Environ- 
ment. This  interdisciplinary  event  will  focus  on 
social  communication  processes  from  the  points 
of  view  of  Applied  Linguistics,  Computational  Lin- 
guistics, Medicine,  Voice  Processing,  Mass  Media, 
and  Ethnology  and  Folklore.  Seminars,  papers, 
workshops,  and  posters  in  applied  linguistics  ad- 
dress foreign  language  teaching,  phonetics  and 
phonology,  sociolinguistics,  psycholinguistics, 
textual  linguists  and  pragmalinguistics,  and  trans- 
lations. See  <parlevink.cs.utwente.nl/Cuba/ 
english.html>  for  complete  information.  Contact: 
Eloina  Miyares  Bermudez,  Secretaria  Ejecutiva, 
Comite  Organizador,  VII  Simposio  Internacional 
de  Comunicacion,  Social  Centro  de  Linguistica 
Aplicada,  Apartado  Postal  4067,  Vista  Alegre, 
Santiago  de  Cuba  4,  Cuba  90400;  t:  53-226-42760 
or  53-226-41081;  f:  53-22-6  41579; 
<leonel@lingapli  .ciges.inf.cu>. 


Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  bettina  begole 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax 
or  email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center. 
Please  send  emails  to  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  and  faxes  to 
0857-87-0858.  Please  email  rather  than  fax,  if  pos- 
sible. The  notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th 
of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication,  and 
contain  the  following  information:  city  and  prefec- 
ture, name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether 
full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and 
benefits,  application  materials,  deadline,  and  con- 
tact information.  A special  form  is  not  necessary. 

Ehime-ken — The  Economics  Faculty  of  Matsuyama 
University  is  looking  for  a full-time  EFL  instructor 
to  begin  April  1,  2001.  Qualifications:  native- 
speaker  competency  with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/ 
TESOL;  knowledge  of  Japan  and/or  experience  in 
teaching  Japanese  students  would  be  helpful.  Du- 
ties: teach  six  90-minute  classes  a week,  including 
large  classes  of  around  60  students.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: two-year,  nonrenewable  contract  includes 
salary  of  roughly  4,300,000  yen/year;  air  fare  to 
and  from  Matsuyama;  partial  payment  of  health 
insurance;  research  funds.  Application  Materials: 
resume,  transcripts,  copy  of  diploma,  list  of  aca- 
demic achievements,  references,  and  an  essay  on 
English  language  education;  application  materials 
will  not  be  returned.  Deadline:  January  10,  2001. 
Contact:  Dean  of  the  Economics  Faculty; 
Matsuyama  University,  4-2  Bunkyo-cho, 
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Matsuyama  790-8578;  no  email  or  telephone  in- 
quiries. 

Hiroshima-ken — The  Kure  YWCA  is  seeking  a full- 
time English  instructor  for  children  and  adults. 
Qualifications:  university  degree.  Duties:  plan- 
ning, preparation,  and  teaching;  22  classroom 
hours/week.  Salary  & Benefits:  260,000  yen/ 
month.  Application  Materials:  resume,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  Deadline:  January  10, 
2001.  Contact:  Ms.  Tomoko  Yamasaki;  Kure 
YWCA,  3-1  Saiwaicho,  Kure,  Hiroshima  737-0028; 
t/f:  0823-21-2424. 

Hokkaido — Shichida  Child  Academy  in  Sapporo  is 
looking  for  an  English  teacher  to  begin  work  in 
February  2001.  Qualifications:  experience  teach- 
ing English.  Duties:  teach  an  established  English 
program  to  children  of  a variety  of  ages  from 
Monday  to  Friday.  Contact  the  school  for  more 
detailed  information  (contact  information  below). 
Salary  & Benefits:  250,000  yen  per  month.  Con- 
tact: Yoshii  or  Elly  at  Shichida  Child  Academy;  t: 
011-812-4200. 

Tokyo — The  School  of  Literature,  Waseda  Univer- 
sity, is  seeking  candidates  for  a full-time,  tenured 
faculty  position  to  begin  April  2002.  Qualifica- 
tions: PhD  level  in  EFL,  applied  linguistics,  or 
similar  area  of  study;  solid  and  ongoing  high-qual- 
ity research  and  publication;  teaching  and  re- 
search interests  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  CALL,  language  testing  and  evaluation,  cur- 
riculum development.  Conversational  ability  in 
Japanese  would  be  an  advantage.  Duties:  perform 
departmental  and  university  teaching  and  other 
duties  in  line  with  appointed,  tenured  position. 
Salary  & Benefits:  competitive  salary  and  other 
allowances.  Application  Materials:  CV/resume, 
cover  letter,  names  and  addresses  of  three  referees 
who  will  provide  recommendations.  Deadline: 
February  15,  2001.  Contact:  EFL  Position,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  School  of  Literature,  Waseda  Uni- 
versity, 1-24-1  Toyama,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo 
162-8644;  <eflpost@list.waseda. ac.jp>.  Other  in- 
formation: Please  note  that  notification  will  be 
made  only  to  those  candidates  whose  recommen- 
dations are  taken  up.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
stage  of  selection  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
April  2001. 


Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tlt_jic@jalt.org> 
and  view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address 
below). 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  rel- 
evant to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm> 
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2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
~sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems' Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 

TLT/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 


We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices 
in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  International  taw,  and  human  good 
sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions  column  should  not  contain 
exclusions  or  requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or 
country  of  origin  ("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or 
"American"),  unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling 
reasons  for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use 
this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring 
professionals.  Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory 
limitations  reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus 
counterproductive  to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by 
the  column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up 
to  150  words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and 
not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form.  Submissions 
should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To  re- 
peat an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor. 
For  information  about  more  upcoming  conferences, 
see  the  Conference  Calendar  column. 

Calls  for  Papers  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

JALT  Hokkaido  Annual  Language  Conference- 
JALT  Hokkaido  is  announcing  a call  for  presenta- 
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tions  at  its  18th  Annual  Language  Conference  to  be 
held  on  May  19-20,  2001.  It  is  open  to  members 
and  non-members  to  attend  or  present  on  all  as- 
pects of  foreign  language  teaching  and  learning. 

The  conference  will  be  held  over  two  days  at  the 
Hokkaido  International  School  in  Sapporo.  Last  year 
over  170  participants  attended.  Each  presentation  is 
for  45  minutes,  scheduled  during  five  periods  from 
10:00  am  to  5:00  pm.  After  receiving  your  abstract, 
we  will  send  you  a reply  confirming  that  we  re- 
ceived it.  A selection  committee  of  JALT  Hokkaido 
officers  will  determine  how  many  presenters  and 
which  presentations  will  be  accepted.  You  will  be 
notified  by  an  email  message  as  to  whether  your 
presentation  is  accepted  or  not  by  the  middle  of 
March.  Abstracts  should  be  clearly  written  to  show 
your  purpose,  background  knowledge,  key  points, 
how  you  present,  and  what  the  participants  will 
learn.  Practical  presentations  useful  for  classroom 
teachers  will  be  given  priority.  Topics  presented  in 
Japanese  and  topics  on  teaching  younger  students 
are  especially  encouraged.  To  submit  a presentation 
proposal,  please  visit  our  homepage  at 
<www.crosswinds.net/~hyrejalthokkaido/JALTPage/ 
> and  follow  the  instructions.  There  is  an  easy-to- 
use  form.  Send  the  form  to  Don  Hinkelman  at 
<hinkel@sgu.ac.jp>  no  later  than  February  15, 

2001.  Please  send  the  form  using  the  subject 
header:  "May  Conference  Submission." 

CUE  2001:  The  Second  Annual  CUE  Conference ~ 
The  CUE  2001  conference  will  be  held  on  May  12- 
13,  2001  at  Miho  Kenshukan  of  Tokai  University 
in  Shimizu  City,  Shizuoka.  The  conference  theme 
is  "Autonomy:  a two-day  exploration  into  how 
learner  and  teacher  autonomy  is  developing  and 
how  we  can  help  it  to  develop."  Examples  of  ques- 
tions to  be  explored  are:  Is  autonomy  a natural 
development  of  human  thinking,  a human  right, 
a culturally  loaded  question,  an  overblown  ideol- 
ogy? and  What  techniques,  methods,  materials 
and  ideas  can  we  use  to  enable  ourselves  and  our 
students  develop  their  own  sense  of  autonomy? 
One-hour  papers,  demonstrations,  workshops  and 
roundtable  discussions  from  both  theoretical  and 
practical  perspectives  are  sought  as  well  as  propos- 
als for  a limited  number  of  two-hour  sessions.  The 
deadline  for  proposals  is  January  25,  2001.  Infor- 
mation: <www.wilde.org/cue/conferences/ 
autonomy. html>  or  <www.wild-e.org/cue/confer- 
ences/content.html>.  Contact:  Alan  Mackenzie 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp>  or  Eamon  McCafferty 
<eamon@gol.com>.  Those  wishing  to  submit  a 
proposal  specifically  aimed  at  Japanese  teachers  of 
English,  please  refer  inquiries  in  Japanese  or  En- 
glish to  Goshi  Masahiko  <goshi@scc.u-tokai.ac.jp>. 

TLT  Japan's  Meritocratic  Education  Special  Is- 
sue— A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  November  2001.  This 
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special  issue  will  analyse  whether  Japan's  educa- 
tion system,  being  historically  based  on  merit  (i.e., 
that  entrance  into  universities  has  traditionally 
been  decided  exclusively  by  students'  entrance 
examination  scores),  is  in  need  of  qualitative  re- 
form. The  editor  encourages  papers  which  exam- 
ine this  method  of  selection  and  other  issues  of 
social  responsibility  stemming  from  it  (e.g.,  rank- 
ing schools,  juku,  ijime),  thereby  providing  useful 
insight  into  the  education  system  teachers  are 
working  in,  which  might  in  turn  promote  more 
socially  aware  classrooms.  Submissions,  in  either 
English  or  Japanese  (if  possible,  please  include  an 
abstract  in  English),  of  feature,  opinion,  and  per- 
spective articles  investigating  these  or  related  is- 
sues are  especially  invited.  Please  submit  your 
manuscripts  by  February  1,  2001.  Send  submis- 
sions and  enquiries  to:  Kent  Hill;  202  Hikone-so, 
3461-1  Tokiwa-cho,  Machida  City,  Tokyo  194- 
0213;  t/f:  042-798-1599;  <kentokun@twics.com>. 

Papers  and  New  Members:  JALA — The  Japan  An- 
thropological Linguistic  Association  GALA), 
formed  last  year,  invites  new  members  and  an- 
nounces a call  for  papers  to  its  first  journal  publi- 
cation (to  be  published  in  May  of  2001).  JALA  is  a 
professional  association  for  the  study  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  people,  language  and  culture.  JALA 
welcomes  as  members  any  person  interested  in 
discussing  these  topics  from  an  anthropological 
point  of  view.  Information: 

<www.fsci.fuk.kindai.ac.jp/~iaoi/jala.html>  Qapa- 
nese)  or  <kyushu.com/jala>  (English). 

PacSLRF  2001 — The  Pacific  Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum  conference  will  be  held  from  Octo- 
ber 4-7,  2001  at  the  University  of  Hawai'i  at 
Manoa,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i,  USA.  This  conference 
will  focus  on  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages. 
Invited  plenary  speakers  will  include  Kevin  Gregg 
(St.  Andrew's  University  in  Osaka,  Japan),  Will- 
iam O'Grady  (University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa), 
Jeff  Siegel  (University  of  New  England  in  New 
South  Wales,  Australia),  Noeau  Warner  (Univer- 
sity of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Karen  Watson-Gegeo 
(University  of  California,  Davis),  and  Lydia  White 
(McGill  University  in  Montreal,  Canada).  Propos- 
als for  papers,  posters,  and  colloquia  regarding 
any  aspect  of  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages, 
are  invited.  For  submission  guidelines  or  further 
information,  please  visit  our  website  at 
<www.LLL.hawaii.edu/pacslrfxThe  submission 
deadline  is  April  2,  2001.  Contact:  PacSLRF  2001, 
c/o  National  Foreign  Language  Resource  Center, 
University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa,  1859  East-West 
Road  #106,  Honolulu,  HI  96822  USA;  t:  001-808- 
956-9424;  f:  1-808-956-5983; 
<pacslrf@hawaii.edu>. 
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Solution  to  the  crossword  on  page  28. 


New  Members — A Teaching  for 
Charity  group  was  formed  at 
JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group 
is  dedicated  to  alleviating  global 
suffering  by  teaching  classes  for 
charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  commu- 
nity and  donating  the  proceeds  to 
charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved 
in  volunteer  projects,  both  in  Ja- 
pan and  abroad.  We  are  currently 
gathering  information  to  help 
teachers  start  such  volunteer 
projects.  Group  members  may 
also  be  interested  in  teaching 
community  classes  for  free  as  a 
goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We 
plan  to  network  on  an  ongoing 
basis  in  order  to  share  informa- 
tion about  worthwhile  charity 
organizations  and  projects,  as  well 
as  global  issues  teaching  materi- 
als. Check  out  the  web  site: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com> 
or  join  the  email  discussion  at 
<charityteaching@egroups.com> 
or  contact  John  at 
<small@nagasaki-gaigo. ac.jp>. 


Other  Announcements 


Join  the  JALT2001  Proposal  Reading  Commit- 
tee— Here;s  your  chance  to  do  your  bit  for  JALT. 
Volunteers  are  needed  to  read  and  score  proposal 
abstracts  for  presentations  at  the  JALT2001  Na- 
tional Conference.  Reading  Committee  members 
should  be  JALT  members,  should  have  attended  at 
least  one  JALT  national  conference  and  should  be 
available  (in  Japan  and  near  your  mailbox)  from 
early  February  through  mid-March.  No  travel  nec- 
essary. Just  fill  out  the  details  below  and  mail  or 
fax  by  January  21  to:  Gwendolyn  Gallagher, 
Takasagodai  6 chome  Asahikawa  070-8061;  t/f: 
0166-63-1493;  <gallaghr@eolas-net.ne.jp>. 

Name: 

Mailing  address: 

Phone:  Fax:  (Please  specify 

home  or  work.) 

Years  of  language  teaching  experience: 

Current  teaching  situation: 

How  many  JALT  national  conferences  have  you 
attended? 

Do  you  have  any  proposal  reading  experience? 

Are  there  any  dates  between  February  1 and 
March  15  when  you  would  not  be  available  to 


read?  If  so,  please  explain. 


ERIC. 


Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 
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to  ijf«m&a. 

The  Language  Teacher  ii , American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  (apa)  <0*  9 4 
0 ■ ##*!&• 

t h e 

Language  Teachers  'AS*  £ w 

< fz  £ 

ry *<£$'*'•  aa ffctra, 

-h,  MKfcafCSe 

SiLfcO, 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words.  Pages  should  be 
numbered,  new  paragraphs  indented  (not 
tabbed),  word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italic ) used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  The  author's  name, 
affiliation,  and  contact  details  should  appear 
on  the  top  of  the  first  page.  An  abstract  of  up 
to  150  words,  biographical  information  of  up 
to  100  words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or 
drawings  should  be  sent  in  separate  files. 
Send  all  material  to  Robert  Long. 

0*25&£t*To  400^teBiifi5ffljK20ttHrto  tEt f 
•Tf*Sfl££l£L,  afctfL 
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J*S£ik5eL£To 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  cur- 
rent concern  to  professionals  in  the  lan- 
guage teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to 
the  editor. 

J&ISflJttiO-isttWrto  attffilffiifco O'*# 
innauae4^«:»-«i- s^v^-cTo 

BUttlC,  HP, 

36* B fir-tie AL, 

C02  *fliWcoi50-£^-ei-o 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
r*r£Aj 

M * T * S icb  inf U B *2§33&#i:  rffilfc  < £ S v\ 
Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions 
of  no  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 


editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  £*^<0 

.00  0 
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m %x-to 

w«fcu,  tium-r iRsun&mzitim 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

IT5&&  W ic  RUli*  & Z T' 

fen-fix.  ^cogis^ftmL^yni,  0«33& 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
lim-C-n  JEBlJiLT, 

25-e$<  C tUioTv'f  -to  Cm£t!f7Wt£i&& 
Ii,  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison 
<£$</'*  ttz , mm^riSiii,  The  Language 
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^i)3i:  Book  Review 
tz£*\ 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALTKi 

Ii,  JALT  News  ffrSlli, 

iJftfftiDi  5 Bi: 

JALT  News  SS&Mft-C-to 
Special  Interest  Group  News,  jalt- recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jALTfrlS<o  Special  Interest  Group  X\  ! 
to^SriraLfc^li,  SlGS 

sv'o  mow,  a 

RlW^iSBi:  SlGS  t&Wi&iL'ftX-t o 
Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 


name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication, 
itk  ft  & <0  & £ & m ^ 8i  £-  T1  -f  o 

&*S«Baai>  (a)*SS££,  (b)& 

2*<O20£,  (d ) 
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ter Reports  0 'A Srtwffi^ili Chap- 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 
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X&i-f*  Conference  Calendar  33 
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J1  C/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  JALT.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

^Atiti’Cl'o  Job  Information 

Center/Positions  33  jfcfflc  Announcement  Form  £ 
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Staff  List 


JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Gene  van  Troyer 
t/f:  0582-79-4050;  pubchair@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  lizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 

3-26  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu  804 
t:  093-883-5022,  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sub@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — iCtllll %L*fc(Kinugawa  Takao) 
t/f;  0298-53-7477  (w);  tlt_edj@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — 'bUHEfft  ( Ono 
Masaki)  t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  tlt_edj2@jalt.org 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  tlt_ed2@jalt.org 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College, 
t:  011-613-2488  (h);  t:  011-561-7156 
(w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  tlt_web@jalt.org 

COLUMN  EDITORS 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham 

& Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki 
University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499 
English:  tlt_cl@jalt.org;  1:1  tlt_clj@jalt.org 

My  Share  — Scoff  Gardner  <$r  Oishi  Harumi 
t/f:  086-281-9105;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Book  Reviews  — Steve  Snyder 
tlt_br@jalt.org 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 

West  Park  Communication  Sendees,  Funakoshi  957-6, 
Gosen-shi,  Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41- 
1226;  tlt_pr@jalt.org 

Letters  — Malcolm  Swanson  (See  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

Bulletin  Board  — Brian  Cullen  & Saito  Makiko 

Brian  Cullen:  Shoken  2-1-15-10001,  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya 
464-0082 

English:  tlt_bb@jalt.org;  1:1  chip621@aol.com 

S1G  Focus  — Aleda  Krause 

t/f:  048-789-2240;  tlt_sf@jalt.org 

S1G  Reports  — Greg  Hadley 

t:  093-883-5022;  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sig@jalt.org 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Nagano  Yoshiko 
Renace  Beppu  102,  6 Kumi,  Ogura,  Beppu,  Oita 
t/f:  0977-6690  English:  tlt_chre@jalt.org 

FI  nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tlt_chmt@jalt.org 

JALT  News  — Amy  Hawley  & Sttgino  Toshiko 

Amy  Hawley:  205  Summer  House,  91-2  Zenzamachi, 
Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  420-0842 
t/f:  054-248-5090;  tlt_news@jalt.org 
Sttgino  Toshiko : sugino@cc.nda.ac.jp 


Conference  Calendar  — Lynne Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 
University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193; 
t:  058-293-3096  (w);  f:  058-293-3118  (w);  tlt_cc@jalt.org 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Bettina  Begole 
436  Kuwabara,  Aoya-cho,  Ketaka-gun, 

Tottori  689-0529;  tlt_jic@jalt.org 

OCCASIONAL  COLUMN  EDITORS 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel 
J.  McIntyre ; djm@tkg.att.ne.jp 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  Davies ; tlt_nrt@jalt.org 
Working  Papers  — Joseph  Tomei;  jtomei@kumagaku.ac.jp 

PRODUCTION 

Proofreaders  — Doug  Doyle,  Tim  Gutierrez,  Aleda  Krause, 
Beverley  Lafaye,  Paul  Lewis,  Andy  Mclnulty,  Andy  Obermeier, 
Amanda  O'Brien,  Coleman  South,  Jerry  Talandis,  Kinugawa 
Takao,  Ono  Masaki,  Tsukahara  Maki 

(Japanese  abstracts  — Abe  Etnika ) 

Design  & Layout  — The  Word  Works 

t:  045-314-9324;  f:  045-316-4409;  tww@gol.com 

Printing  — Koshinsha  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka 

EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Women's  Junior  College); 
Steve  Cornwell  {Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Michael  Furmanovsky  ( Ryukoku  University); 

Ron  Grove  ( Mejiro  University);  John  C.  Herbert  ( Kwansei 
Gakuin  University );  Wayne  Johnson  ( Ryukoku  Univer- 
sity); Steve  McGuire  {Nagoya  University  of  Arts); 

Laura  MacGregor  {Sophia  University); 

Daniel  J.  McIntyre  {Tokyo  University); 

Tonia  McKay  {Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Miyanaga  Chieko  {Kyoto  Tachibana  Women's 
University );  Tim  Murphey  {Nanzan  University); 

Jill  Robbins  {EnglishDotCom.org); 

Lynne  Roecklein  {Gifu  University);  Sakui  Keiko  {Kwansei 
Gakuin  University );  Shiozawa  Mayumi  {Ashiya  Women's 
Jr.  College);  Craig  Sower  {Shujitsu  Women's  University); 
Tamara  Swenson  {Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 
Takahashi  Sachiko  {Okayama  Notre  Dame  Seishin 
Women's  University);  Gene  van  Troyer  {Gifu  University 
of  Education) 

PEER  SUPPORT  GROUP 

Coordinator  — Andy  Barfield 

Foreign  Language  Center,  Univ.  of  Tsukuba, 

Tennodai  1-1-1,  Tsukuba-shi,  lbaraki-ken  305-0006; 
tlt_psg@jalt.org 

Members:  Andy  Barfield,  Wayne  K.  Johnson,  Wilma  Luth, 

Jill  Robbins,  Sandra  Smith,  Craig  Sower 

TLT  Online:  www.jalt.org/tlt 

JALT  Central  Office  — Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito, 
Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630; 
f:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 


For  information  on  advertising  in  TLT,  please  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office: 

Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631;  tlt_adv@jalt.org 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
JALT,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SlGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata, 
Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate).  JALT  members  can  join  as  many  SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SlG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships 
(¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is 
provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal 
money  transfer  form  (yuhin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal 
Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in 
pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees 
together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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Lydia  Omari , and  Kathryn  Powell 


Nihon  Jisho  Brooks  Bldg3F,  1-4-1,  Kudankita,  C hi  yoda-ku,  Tokyo  102-0073 
TEL:  03  (3511)  4398  FAX:  03  (3511)  4391  E-mail:  elt@tlj.co.jp 
Website:  http://www.thomsonlearningasia.com 


Crossroads  Cafe  is  a unique  telecourse  in  English  for  speakers  of  other 
languages.  Twenty-six  half-hour  programs  that  combine  dramatic  action 
with  fast-paced,  engaging  instructional  elements  feature  a multi-ethnic 
cast  of  six  characters  who  work  in  or  frequent  the  neighborhood 
establishment,  Crossroads  Cafe. 

The  video  provides  a rich  context  for  the  reading  and  writing  activities  in 
the  multilevel  worktext,  designed  for  the  high  beginning  to  high  intermediate 
student. 

For  the  low  beginning  student,  the  photo  stories  are  an  invaluable  literacy 
tool.  These  use  selected  photographs  and  language  boxes  to  provide  a 
condensed,  pictorial  tour  of  each  Crossroads  Cafe  episode. 

Teacher's  Resource  Books:  This  package  consists  of  a teacher  guide 
with  a wealth  of  tips  on  how  to  enhance  use  of  the  program.  It  includes 
reproducible  activity  masters.  (These  reproducible  masters  will  also  be 
available  separately) 

Crossroads  Cafb  is  produced  by  INTELECOM  (Intelligent  _ ^ _ 

Telecommunications)  and  Heinle  & Heinle  Publishers  in 
association  with  the  National  Academic  Council,  which  >IN*]TLEtCOM« 
is  comprised  of  the  US’s  leading  ESL  specialists.  


by  K Lynn  Savage,  Series  Editor,  Anna  Cuomo,  Mary  McMullin,  Elizabeth  Minicz, 


Crossroads  Cafe 


Photo  Stories 

A:  Episodes  1-13  (232pp)  ...¥2,480  ...  0-8384-6608-7 
B:  Episodes  14-26  (238pp) ..  ¥2,480  ...  0-8384-6607-9 


Assessment  Packages 

A:  Episode  1-13 

B:  Episode  14-26 


Reproducible  Handouts 

Episodes  1-26 


¥5,980  ...  0-8384-6615-X 


Worktexts 

A:  Episodes  1-13  (222pp)  ...¥2,480  ...  0-8384-6612-5 
B:  Episodes  14-26  (222pp) ..  ¥2,480  ...  0-8384-6606-0 


Videos 

by  INTELECOM  (Intelligent  Telecommunications) 


¥19,800  ...  0-8384-8061-6 
¥19,800  ...  0-8384-8062-4 


Partner  Guide 

Partner  Guide .... 


¥2,500  ...  0-8384-6614-1 


Set  A:  Episodes  1-13 ¥98,000  ...  0-8384-6437-8 

Set  B:  Episodes  14-26 ¥98,000  ...  0-8384-6438-6 


Teacher's  Resource  Books 

A:  Episodes  1-13 ¥ 

B:  Episodes  14-26 ¥: 


¥5,980  ...  0-8384-6436-X 
¥5,980  ...  0-8384-6434-3 


Side  by  Side  Third  Edition 


Introducing  the  new  edition  of  the  worldys 
most  popular  American  English  series! 


Outstanding  new  features  include: 

/ Side  by  Side  Gazette  pages  with  feature  articles, 
cross-cultural  topics,  role-playing  and  e-mail 
exchanges 

/ Vocabulary  Preview  introduces  key  words  in  a picture 
dictionary  format 

/ How  to  Say  It!  lessons  highlight  communication 
strategies 

/ All  new  illustrations  are  lively,  light-hearted  and  richly 
detailed 

/ Updated  Teacher’s  Guide  with  teaching  tips 


fff  21st  Century  Celebration! 

| 

To  celebrate  Side  by  Side 's  21st  anniversary 

m 

j Student  Book  Audio  Level  1 (CDs/Cassettes)  are  available  at  1 

P 50%  off 

f 1 

|j  from  October  2000  through  June  2001 

*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  O Side  by  Side  Third  Edition  Book  1 


to  consider  for  class  adoptions.  O Side  by  Side  Third  Edition  Book  2 


i 


Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  Q School  

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 


e-mail: 


Pearson  Education  Japan 
Longman  ELT 

8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tbkyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 

wwww.longman-elt.com/longmanjapan 
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GILE : Teaching  for  Charity 

John  Small 

Pragmatics:  Requests  by  Japanese  Learners 
of  English 

Eton  Churchill 

GALE : "There  Are  No  Men  and  Women" 

An  Interview  with  Aneta  Pavlenko 

Cheiron  McMahill 

Video : Using  Video  Feedback  for  Nurturing 
Self-Monitoring  Skills 

Randall  Cotten 

Foreign  Language  Literacy:  Expressive  Writing 
Skills  Enhanced  Through  the  Use  of  Poetry 

Prisca  Molotsi 

Teaching  Children:  Here  Comes  Supergran! 

New  Images  of  the  Elderly 

Gwendolyn  Gallagher 

PALE:  Limited-Term  Appointments  and 
Their  Effect  on  Curriculum  Development 

Daniel  T.  Kirk 

Learner  Development:  The  Usefulness  of 
Learning  Diaries  in  Learner  Training 

Usuki  Miyuki 

CALL:  Recipes  for  Wired  Teachers 

Jodi  Nooyen,  Mark  Peterson, 

Susan  L.  Schwartz  February,  2001 

Volume  25,  Number  2 
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One  of  the  most  enjoyable  aspects  of  English  language 
teaching  is  that  we  have  a seemingly  endless  list  of  areas  to 
study,  research,  or  to  apply  to  our  own  instruction  or  mate- 
rial development.  Indeed,  when  I edit  each  issue  of  the  TLT 
or  take  part  in  a J ALT  conference,  I am  struck  by  the  number 
of  interest  areas ‘^djresearch  topics  of  teachers.  Such  variety, 
I think,  is  one  reason  why  our  profession  is  so  attractive- 
one  can  never  really  get  bored. 

Thus,  this  issues: dedicated  to  our  diverse  interests. 
Malcolm  and  I asked  each  of  J ALT'S  Special  Interest  Groups 
(SIGs)  to  submit  what  they  considered  to  be  their  most  rep- 
resentative article  from  their  own  publications:  Nine.SlGS 
responded,  and  with  articleic^fei^topics  such  as  poetry, 
labor  issues,  charity,  learner  diaries,  and  gender  (tbhame  a 
few),  we  don't  think  you  will  havfTa  chance  to  get  bored. 

And  if  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  topic  or  area 
in  which  the  article  came  from,  please  contact— or  better 
yet— join  that  particular  SIG.  In  short,  learning  about  new 
techniques,  approaches,  theories,  and  concepts  can  make  life 
a bit  more  interesting— it  is  our  hope  that  these  articles  will 
open  new  doors,  or,  at  least,  shed  more  light  on  what  you 
feel  you  already  know. 

Robert  Long 
TLT  Co-editor 
<tlt_sub@ja  It.  org> 


JRLT2001  —Join  Us 
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Introducing  the  new  edition  of  the  world’s 
most  popular  American  English  series! 


Outstanding  new  features  include: 

✓ Side  by  Side  Gazette  pages  with  feature  articles, 

cross-cultural  topics,  role-playing  and  e-mail 
exchanges 

/ Vocabulary  Preview  introduces  key  words  in  a picture 
dictionary  format 

✓ How  to  Say  It!  lessons  highlight  communication 
strategies 

✓ All  new  illustrations  are  lively,  light-hearted  and  richly 
detailed 

✓ Updated  Teacher’s  Guide  with  teaching  tips 


IBs!  Century  (dtbntlonl 
j lb  celebrate  Sid?  by  Sid?  '$  21st  anniwrsary 

Student  Book  Audio  Level  I ((Ds/Cassettes)  ar?  availabl?  at 

I 50%  off 

from  Octob?r  2000  through  Jun?  2001 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  Q Side  by  Side  Third  Edition  Book  I 
to  consider  for  class  adoptions.  Q Side  by  Side  Third  Edition  Book  2 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e-mail: 


Pearson  Education  Japan 
Longman  ELT 


8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 

wwww.longman-elt.com/longmanjapan 


PHC3  at  JHLT2001 

2001 : fl 
Language 
Odyssey 

nouember  22-25;  Kitakyushu,  Japan 


TEN  REASONS 

If  you  only  attend  one  conference  this  year,  make  sure  you  choose  PAC3  at 
JALT2001,  and  here  are  ten  good  reasons  why: 

1.  This  will  be  more  than  just  an  annual  JALT  conference,  as  it  is  combined  with 
the  3rd  Pacific  Asian  Conference  (PAC3).  That  means  a wider  variety  of 
presentations  and  events  avmlablelKV  y\  / Vs 

2.  On  top  of  that,  there  will  be  other  Concurrent  events,  such  as  the  Asian  Youth 
Forum  and  JALT  Junior^-  more  on  these  exfciting,  events  later!! 

New  programming  optionsmeah  m6fe#ill  be  available  in  more  compact 
timeslots  . . . and  it’ll  be  better  coordinated  so  you  can  see  ALL  the  things  you 


3. 


want  to  see!! 


5. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


Meet  old  friends!!  Make  new  ones! | ^ 

The  conference  is  in  Kyushu,  an  area  well  kiio.wn  for  its  warmth  and 
hospitality!!  Stay  awhile  longer  and  enjoy  the  great  food,  nice  people,  hot 
springs,  and  fantastic  scenery! ! 

The  site  is  compact  and  easily  navigated.  No  more  searching  for  rooms  and 

trekking  miles  to  presentations!!. . XX  jgjfiti 

And  it’s  SO  convenient!  Just  ^’mJ^tes^al^Irdn^hfe  ,Shinkansen  station, 

hotels,  shopping,  and  entertainment!!'  I p*"****1 

Food!!  Yes,  real  food  on  site!!  1 1 (||  > 

Entertainment!!  Fhe  social  committee  is  at  work  now  making  sure  that  there’ll 
be  plenty  to  do,  and  at  a good  price!  Party  on!! 

And  finally,  there  is  a dedicated  local  team  working  hard  down  in  Kitakyushu 
to  make  your  stay  both  enjoyable  and  memorable.  Don’t  miss  out!  See  you 
there!! 

<www.jalt.org/jalt2001> 


o 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


J-Talk 

Conversation  Across  Cultures 


Our  popular  Japan-specific  conversation 
course  that  fosters  the  exchange  of  opinions 
J-TALK  features:  and  ideas 'about  Japan  and  the  world.  °°o 


t>  Engaging  content 

Relevant  topics  and  photos  taken  on  location  in 
Japan  encourage  learners  to0share  personal 
opinions  and  ideas.  ° 

o 

> Guided  language  practice 

A variety  of  pair  and  group-work  activities  give 
students  the  opportunity^  try  out  new  language 
in  a controlled  setting.  ° 

O 

> Japanese  support  and  built-in  Workbook 

A bilingual  word  list  and  extra  activities  in  the 
Student  Book  help  consolidate  the  language 
presented  in  each  unit.  °o 

o 

>A  student  CD 

An  audio  CD,  packaged  with  the  Student  Book 
gives  learners  the  option  to  preview  and°reyiew 
outside  of  class.  ° c 


o o o o O 


lllo© 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 


ERIC 


Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  J-Talk. 


Name: 

School  Name: 

Tel: Fax: 

E-mail: : 

Preferred  Mailing  Address: 
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GILE 


Global  Issues  in  Language  Education:  Global  issues  refer  to  world  prob- 
lems such  as  war,  hunger,  poverty,  oppression, racism,  sexism,  environmental 
destruction,  and  to  concepts  such  as  peace,  justice,  human  rights,  world  devel- 
opment, social  responsibility  and  international  understanding.  The  Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 
(GILE)  Special  Interest  Group  (SIG)  aims  to:  (a)  promote  integration  of  global  issues,  global  awareness  and 
social  responsibility  into  language  teaching,  (b)  promote  networking  and  mutual  support  among  language 
educators  dealing  with  global  issues,  (c)  promote  awareness  among  language  teachers  of  important  devel- 
opments in  global  education  and  the  fields  of  environmental  education,  human  rights  education,  peace 
education  and  development  education.  GILE  publishes  a quarterly  newsletter  towards  these  aims.  For  more 
information  contact:  Kip  Cates,  Tottori  University;  Koyama;  Tottori  City;  Japan  680-8551;  email: 
kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp;  phone/fax:  (0857)  31-5650.  Homepages:  http://www.ipc.hiroshima-u.ac.jp/~gile/ 
and  http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/globalissues/gi.html  On-line  back  issues  of  the  newsletter: 
http://www.jalt.org/global/ 


John  Small 


A: 

ii, 


Teaching 
for  Charity 


By  teaching  charity  language  classes  teachers 
alleviate  global  suffering  by  donating  class  fees 
to  the  charity  of  their  choice.  Teaching  such 
classes  may  also  involve  getting  students  in- 
volved in  volunteer  work.  Making  contributions 
to  charity  organizations  and/or  volunteering 
give  more  relevance  to  the  Peace  Education  ma- 
terials the  teacher  may  use  in  the  charity  class. 
This  article  explains  how  teachers  can  make  a 
charity  class  a reality  in  her  or  his  community. 

&6PI2,  ft'J 

jERJCo;  r ■; 


t JALT  2000  in  Shizuoka,  a group  of  teachers 
met  to  discuss  ideas  related  to  charity  lan- 
>guage  teaching.  Many  other  teachers  I spoke 
with  were  also  keen  to  learn  more  and  get  involved 
with  charity  teaching  on  some  level.  The  original 
idea  behind  charity  classes  is  for  a teacher  to  organize 
a class  for  the  purpose  of  donating  all  class  fees  to 
charity.  It's  based  on  the  Kansai-based  Save  the  Chil- 
dren program  that  invites  teachers  to  volunteer  teach 
one  class  a month  with  student 
fees  being  donated  to  needy  chil- 
dren. While  starting  your  own 
charity  class  can  involve  more 
time  and  energy,  the  possibilities 
and  rewards  are  greater.  The  group 
that  met  at  JALT  also  discussed 
forming  a Charity  Teaching  group 
for  the  purposes  of  sharing  infor- 
mation, ideas,  and  materials  for 
teaching  charity  classes. 

My  American  friend's  Japanese  wife  likes  to  re- 
mind us  about  how  good  English-speaking  foreign- 
ers have  it  in  Japan.  She's  right.  We  may  have  some 
challenges,  but  in  some  ways  we  are  quite  lucky, 
especially  financially.  We  can  make  money  rela- 
tively easily  teaching.  Charity  language  teaching 
allows  us  to  put  that  money  making  potential  to  a 
purpose  beyond  our  personal  finances.  We  can  do 
something  concrete  to  address  some  of  the  social 
problems  we  teach  about  in  our  language  classes. 

Charities 

It's  exciting  to  consider  the  sort  of  positive  effects 
the  proceeds  of  a typical  class  can  have.  My  charity 
classes  typically  meet  for  ten  60-minute  classes  and 
have  collected  from  60,000  yen  to  120,000  yen  per 
term.  Should  several  teachers  independently  teach 
classes  for  a particular  charity,  the  combined  dona- 
tion could  be  very  impressive. 

I have  taught  classes  for  several  organizations  in- 
cluding PTEF  (The  Patchaporn  Thai  Education 
Fund),  the  YMCA  (for  earthquake  relief  in  Taiwan 
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and  Turkey),  Sri  Ram  Orphanage  in  India,  One 
Cambodia  Village,  and  a project  to  build  a hospital 
in  rural  Guatemala.  I have  enjoyed  seeking  out  new, 
worthwhile  causes. 

At  the  first  class,  I give  everyone  the  chance  to  sug- 
gest a charity,  but  thus  far  we  have  ultimately  gone 
with  my  choices,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
Patcharaporn  Thai  Education  Fund  (PTEF).  A British 
man  living  in  Thailand  started  this  organization  to 
help  poor  Thai  girls — who  often  end  up  in  Bangkok 
as  prostitutes — gain  an  education  and  a better  life. 
PTEF  has  built  a dorm,  paid  for  books  for  students, 
and  taken  care  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  over  thirty 
female  students  for  several  years  now.  PTEF  also  helps 
finance  a hill  tribe  village  school,  providing  learning 
materials  and  a small  teacher's  salary.  A month  after 
finishing  teaching  my  charity  class  I had  the  chance 
to  visit  PTEF  and  its  founder  Graham  Enwright  in 
Chiangmai,  Thailand.  Graham  invited  me  to  stay  at 
the  school  and  teach  for  awhile,  but  unfortunately 
my  schedule  didn't  allow  for  it. 


Charity  language  teaching  allows  us  to 
put  that  money  making  potential  to  a 
purpose  beyond  our  personal  finances. 
We  can  do  something  concrete  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  social  problems  we 
teach  about  in  our  language  classes. 

When  trying  to  decide  on  an  organization  for  this 
class,  I considered  the  fact  that  PTEF  is  not  a regis- 
tered charity  a positive.  Charity  organizations  that 
are  not  registered  can  more  fully  utilize  donations; 
big  organizations  have  high  administration  costs. 

To  determine  the  legitimacy  of  PTEF,  I read  newspa- 
per articles  about  it,  and  I corresponded  with  a man 
in  Japan  who  had  visited  there.  Thus,  the  teachers 
who  join  the  Charity  Teaching  group  we  have 
formed  can  share  and  get  information  about  various 
worthwhile  grassroots  charities. 

Volunteering 

Tourism  is  the  world's  second  largest  industry.  Con- 
sidering the  economic  power  and  size  of  the  tourist 
industry  it  seems  fair  to  ask  how  much  good  all  the 
traveling  and  package  tours  to  foreign  cultures  is 
doing.  There  are  many  negative  repercussions. 

Many  Native  South  Americans  have  been  expelled 
from  their  traditional  territories  when  those  lands 
get  designated  as  national  parks  to  attract  tourists; 
across  Southeast  Asia  tens  of  thousands  of  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  caught  in  the  slavery  of  prostitu- 
tion. Since  young  Japanese,  Koreans,  Taiwanese,  and 
Chinese  are  traveling  more,  teachers  could  provide  a 
valuable  service  by  introducing  them  to 


volunteerism  as  an  alternative  to  mass  tourism.  This 
will  not  only  funnel  money  spent  from  multina- 
tional corporations  to  the  local  communities  of 
those  countries,  but  also  provide  student  travelers 
with  a valuable  cultural  and  life  experience  where 
they  probably  will  have  a far  greater  chance  to  use 
English.  Thus  far  my  charity  classes  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  community  rather  than  students  at  the 
community  college  where  I teach  full  time.  A char- 
ity class  for  community  adults  could  be  taught  with 
an  optional  trip  to  do  volunteer  work  at  the  end.  As 
I learned  with  my  lost  chance  to  volunteer  teach  in 
Thailand,  doing  volunteer  work  needs  to  be  care- 
fully arranged  beforehand.  Also,  doing  volunteer 
work  in  Japan  may  be  more  feasible.  Doing  volun- 
teer work,  however,  need  not  be  limited  to  the  type 
of  community  charity  classes  mentioned  above,  it 
can  as  easily  be  a part  of  a teacher's  regular  college, 
university,  high  school,  or  adult  education  class. 

One  NGO  supporting  student  volunteers  abroad 
is  the  American-Vietnamese  Friendship  Founda- 
tion. Participants  journey  to  Vietnam  to  not  only 
visit  cultural  and  historical  sites  but  volunteer  at 
various  locations  to  help  people,  especially  chil- 
dren. Participants  have  assisted  at  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals and  homes  for  the  disabled.  They  have 
taught  English  classes  in  high  schools  and  at  col- 
leges as  well  as  remote  village  schools.  They  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  govern- 
ment officials,  educators,  students,  business  people 
and  ordinary  citizens. 

Junaline  Banez,  a member  of  the  charity-teaching 
group,  writes  of  her  experience  volunteering  in 
Vietnam. 

It  hit  me,  reading  Elaine  Mew's  article  in  last 
year's  JET  Journal  about  the  Project  in  Vietnam, 
that  that  was  something  I wanted  to  do.  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  commercialism 
and  materialism  that  seems  to  permeate  the  de- 
veloped world. 

To  begin  my  mission,  I embarked  on  a 
fundraising  campaign  in  my  town,  raising 
awareness  of  Vietnam  by  staging  a charity  con- 
cert. From  money  to  toys  to  school  supplies, 
gifts  of  love  poured  forth  from  my  community. 

It  was  rewarding  to  see  people's  enthusiasm  for 
and  involvement  in  this  worthy  humanitarian 
cause. 

Before  I left  for  Vietnam,  I told  my  Japanese 
students  that  Vietnamese  children  are  poor. 

Some  may  go  to  school,  and  some  may  not  be 
able  to.  But  all  children  have  the  same  need  for 
shelter,  education,  health,  nutrition,  fun  and 
happiness!  I wanted  to  let  my  Japanese  students 
know  how  they  must  appreciate  what  they  have. 
They're  not  necessarily  luckier  than  their  Viet- 
namese counterparts,  but  they  do  have  more. 
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My  students  felt  compassion  and  joined  in  the 
charitable  drive  for  the  Project.  They  enthusias- 
tically made  Christmas  cards,  posters  and  do- 
nated used  toys  and  goods.  Their  eyes  lit  up 
when  I told  them  how  happy  this  would  make  a 
Vietnamese  child  or  orphan.  Friendships  were 
forged  right  there. 

I had  many  beautiful  and  poignant  experi- 
ences while  in  Vietnam,  but  one  that  I shall 
never  forget  happened  while  visiting  the  home 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City.  It  was  here,  while  handing  out  packets  of 
noodles,  cookies  and  10,000  dong  to  each  resi- 
dent, that  I met  Nguyen  Thi  Hai.  She  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  waist  down,  probably  due  to  a 
stroke.  For  a brief  moment,  I thought  I was  see- 
ing my  own  grandmother  in  her  nursing  home. 

I held  her  hand  while  she  uttered  something  in 
Vietnamese.  I found  out  that  she  was  95  years 
old  and  had  been  abandoned  by  her  family.  Her 
strength  was  belied  by  the  softness  of  her  speech 
and  the  gentleness  of  her  manner.  I couldn't 
help  thinking  that  she  must  have  lived  through 
French  colonial  rule,  World  War  II,  and  the 
American  War,  as  they  call  it.  Despite  her  tears,  I 
sensed  there  was  little  that  could  faze  her,  cer- 
tainly not  death. 

I didn't  realize  to  what  extent  I would  love 
Vietnam.  I rediscovered  more  than  the  magic  of 
giving;  I rediscovered  LIFE!  It  was  an  honor  to 
coordinate  and  organize  something  truly  worth- 
while that  will  stay  with  me  forever.  The  essence 
of  it  all  was  we  received  more  than  we  gave.  The 
Project  was  truly  for  children,  both  in  Japan  and 
Vietnam.  It  was  dedicated  to  them,  for  they  are 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  future. 

Teaching  for  Free 

The  concept  of  charity  teaching  need  not  be  limited 
to  teaching  for  a cause.  It  could  be  the  simpler  act  of 
offering  free  language  practice  to  neighborhood  chil- 
dren or  community  adults.  In  Nagasaki  there  are  at 
least  three  free  classes  for  those  who  want  to  study 
Japanese;  when  I first  came  to  Japan  I frequently  took 
classes  at  the  International  Community  House  in 
Kyoto.  These  acts  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  have  been  an  inspiration  for  me.  Adam 
Beck,  also  a member  of  the  charity-teaching  group, 
writes  of  his  experience  teaching  free  classes. 

Several  teachers  from  Hiroshima  International 
School  have  been  frequenting  a small 
okonomiyaki  shop  for  the  past  year  or  so  . . . but 
the  workers  there — four  friendly  young  men — 
were  frustrated  because  they  didn't  know 
enough  English  to  communicate  with  their  for- 
eign customers.  So  one  night,  about  three 
months  ago,  I told  them  that  I'd  be  willing  to 
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teach  them  once  a week  for  free  . . . and  since 
then  we've  met  nearly  every  Friday  morning 
from  8:00-9:00.  I must  admit,  some  Friday 
mornings  I groan  at  the  thought  of  teaching  this 
early  lesson,  but  after  I arrive  and  see  their  eager 
smiles  (they've  made  swift  progress  because 
they're  such  enthusiastic  learners),  I'm  instantly 
reminded  of  how  gratifying  the  pure  act  of 
teaching  English  can  be,  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  compensation  (beyond  the  occa- 
sional okonomiyakil) . 


The  concept  of  charity  teaching  need  not 
be  limited  to  teaching  for  a cause.  It 
could  be  the  simpler  act  of  offering  free 
language  practice  to  neighborhood  chil- 
dren or  community  adults. 


Starting  a Charity  Class:  Two  main  challenges  are 
finding  students  and  a venue.  After  a couple  of  se- 
mesters of  scrambling  to  get  enough  students  I 
found  an  easy  way.  A friend  wrote  my  ad  in  Japa- 
nese and  we  faxed  it  to  several  local  newspapers, 
for  free.  Between  old  students  and  those  answering 
the  ads,  it's  been  easy  to  get  nearly  ten  students  for 
each  of  the  last  two  semesters. 

Ideas  for  a venue  include  a local  religious  institu- 
tion (for  example,  a Catholic  priest  who  runs  a local 
youth  hostel  lets  me  use  a classroom  for  free);  a 
YMCA,  Rotary  or  Lions  club;  a local  international 
community  center;  and  the  school  where  you  teach. 
Finally,  finding  time  is  always  an  issue  with  no  easy 
solution.  In  "A  Path  With  Heart"  Jack  Kornfield  rhe- 
torically asks,  "Where  do  we  put  our  time,  strength, 
creativity,  love?  Does  what  we  are  choosing  reflect 
what  we  most  deeply  value?"  (p.  18). 

Materials 

Another  way  that  the  Charity  Teaching  group 
members  could  support  each  other  is  by  sharing 
appropriate  teaching  materials.  This  will  include 
not  only  general  Peace  Education  materials,  but 
materials  specific  to  a particular  charity  as  well.  For 
example,  I am  preparing  exercises  related  to  PTEF 
and  the  social  problem  of  the  sex  trade  that  could 
be  shared  with  other  teachers.  Other  materials  I 
plan  to  include  will  be  about  the  many  positive 
aspects  of  Thai  culture.  The  charity-teaching  group 
could  put  together  packets  of  materials  for  a par- 
ticular culture  or  cause. 

Students  in  charity  classes  respond  more  eagerly 
to  all  peace  education  issues.  My  classes  have  dis- 
cussed issues  such  as  education,  child  and  spouse 
abuse,  and  death  even  though  they  were  not  di- 
rectly related  to  our  cause.  And  just  by  attending 
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and  contributing,  students  were  actively  involved  in 
alleviating  suffering  somewhere  in  the  world.  Ide- 
ally, appropriate  peace  education  materials  will  be 
part  of  a fully  integrated  program,  such  as  one  de- 
scribed by  Adam  Beck  below. 

A Model  Program 

TEACH  PEACE  is  a program  at  Hiroshima  Interna- 
tional School  that  offers  short-term  English  classes 
to  the  Japanese  community  and  the  fees  received 
for  these  classes  are  donated  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  Japan  and  around  the  world,  especially 
those  that  work  with  underprivileged  children. 
There  are  five  mission  goals:  (a)  to  generate  contri- 
butions (both  monetary  and  material)  for  chari- 
table organizations,  (b)  to  offer  Japanese  students 
both  a useful  experience  of  English  and  the  mean- 
ingful experience  of  supporting  charitable  organi- 
zations through  their  class  fees,  (c)  to  offer  teachers 
the  meaningful  experience  of  supporting  charitable 
organizations  through  volunteer  service,  (d)  to  of- 
fer a model  of  meaningful  volunteer  service  for 
English  teachers  in  Japan  and  around  the  world,  (e) 
to  unite  the  HIS  community  in  the  meaningful  ex- 
perience of  supporting  charitable  organizations. 

There  are  several  characteristics  of  the  TEACH 
PEACE  class.  Each  class  supports  two  charitable 
organizations,  one  in  the  Hiroshima  area  and  one 
overseas.  Classes  are  also  content-based.  Relation- 
ships with  two  charitable  organizations— one  local, 
one  international — are  established  and  the  content 
of  the  class  is  prepared  according  to  the  specifics  of 
these  relationships.  For  example,  if  a relationship  is 
established  with  an  orphanage  in  China,  the  con- 
tent of  the  class  will  reflect  the  location  of  this  or- 
phanage, its  facilities,  its  work,  the  staff,  the 
children  who  live  there,  etc.  When  possible,  a class 
will  culminate  in  taking  a trip  to  one  or  both  sites 
of  the  two  charitable  organizations  to  meet  the 
people  and  experience  the  work  firsthand.  The  vis- 
its will  be  voluntary  and  will  be  paid  for  by  indi- 
vidual participants.  The  community  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  contribute  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions by  donating  needed  material  items  or  by  of- 
fering letters,  artwork,  and  along  with  class  fees, 
these  materials  will  either  be  mailed  to  the  chari- 
table organizations  or  delivered  in  person. 

The  Ripple  Effect 

Beyond  all  the  materials,  advice  and  ideas  members 
of  a charity  teaching  group  can  share,  perhaps  the 
biggest  plus  is  the  support  of  like-minded  teachers, 
the  knowledge  that  if  another  teacher  can  make  a 
tangible  donation  to  the  world,  I can  too.  After 
listening  to  a teacher  at  JALT2000  explain  about 
her  project  to  mail  old  clothes  to  the  Burmese  Re- 
lief Fund  in  Thailand,  I have  done  likewise.  With 
the  inspiration  of  Junaline  and  others,  I hope  to 
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find  the  time  to  introduce  students  to  the  concept 
of  volunteer  work  and  get  involved  myself. 

An  Invitation 

Why  not  consider  becoming  part  of  the  Charity 
Teaching  group  and  organizing  your  own  class  for 
the  winter?  While  this  article  has  given  concrete 
suggestions  for  charity  classes  every  teacher  can 
design  such  a class  her  or  himself.  For  example, 
after  traveling  in  Indonesia,  my  friend  decided  to 
help  a young  Indonesian  man  fulfill  his  dream  to 
earn  a university  degree.  He  did  this  by  allocating 
the  money  earned  from  a private  student.  On  the 
simplest  level,  charity  teaching  can  work  fine  with 
a private  student. 

Conclusion 

In  Asia,  many  consider  alms-giving  a way  to  make 
merit  for  future  births,  but  actually  the  immediate 
benefits  of  philanthropy  for  people,  animals,  and 
the  earth  are  easily  apparent.  We  make  a tangible 
connection  with  those  outside  ourselves;  we  look 
beyond  personal  issues  and  problems;  we  put  into 
practice  a root  teaching  of  all  religions:  to  help  oth- 
ers. An  entire  branch  of  yoga  known  as  karma  yoga 
is  based  on  selfless  service.  Again  quoting  Jack 
Kornfield,  "The  longing  for  love  and  the  move- 
ment of  love  is  underneath  all  of  our  activities.  The 
happiness  we  discover  in  life  is  not  about  possess- 
ing or  owning  or  even  understanding.  Instead,  it  is 
the  discovery  of  this  capacity  to  love  ....  Out  of 
love,  our  path  can  lead  us  to  learn  to  use  our  gifts 
to  heal  and  serve,  to  create  peace  around  us,  to 
honor  the  sacred  in  life,  to  bless  whatever  we  en- 
counter, and  to  wish  all  beings  well." 

John  Small  teaches  at  Nagasaki  Junior  College  of  For- 
eign Languages.  He  has  been  teaching  charity  classes  to 
the  Nagasaki  community  for  five  semesters. 
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Notes 

Email  Contacts: 

English  for  charity  chat  group: 
<charityteaching@egroups.com>. 

American-Vietnamese  Friendship  Foundation: 
<FFAUN@centuryinter.net> 

Web  Sites: 

English  for  charity  web  site: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>. 

The  Rainforest  Site:  <www.therainforestsite.com>. 

Charity  consumer  guide:  <www.give.org> 

200  charitable  groups:  (Buy  products)  <GreaterGood.com> 
Volunteer  projects  in  Japan:  www.vfp.org 
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Pragmatics 

SpecialTnterest  Group 


was  founded  in  1999  specifically  to  address  issues  of 
pragmatics  and  cross/intercultural  communication  in 
language  teaching.  Among  the  JALT  members  who 
had  attended  the  1993  IPRA  conference  held  in  Kobe 
and  had  since  that  time  become  active  in  pragmatics 
research  in  Japan,  there  was  a consensus  that  JALT  needed  a SIG  that  was  dedicated  to  the  exchange  of 
ideas  on  pragmatics,  language  and  human  communication.  Communication  among  SIG  members  is  facili- 
tated through  our  own  eGroup  <pragmatics@egroups.com>  and  newsletter  (three  times  a year)  that  will 
soon  be  available  on  the  Internet.  The  newsletter  endeavors  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  distinct  popula- 


tions: (a)  those  who  are  interested  in  cross-cultural  pragmatics  but  new  to  the  field,  (b)  those  familiar  with 
basic  concepts  in  pragmatics  and  want  to  keep  up  with  current  research,  and  (c)  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  research  and  the  teaching  of  pragmatics  and  are  looking  for  a forum  or  networking  opportunity 


with  similar  professionals. 

The  one  article  selected  to  represent  Pragmatics  SIG  in  this  special  issue  of  TLT  is  especially  relevant  to  lan- 
guage teaching;  it  is  by  Eton  Churchill  and  it  surveys  the  current  research  into  the  ways  that  learners  produce 
requests  in  English.  He  summarizes  the  findings  based  on  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  studies  using  a vari- 
ety of  data  collection  methods  available  for  this  research  (role-plays,  DCTs,  MCQ,  etc.).  Worthy  of  note  to  lan- 
guage teachers  is  the  fact  that  much  of  this  research  has  been  done  at  the  tertiary  level  with  intermediate  to 
advanced  proficiency  learners  but  that  research  on  the  pragmatic  competence  of  younger  or  less  generally  pro- 
ficient learners  has  been  neglected.  This  area,  like  the  previously  mentioned  pragmatics-focused  performance 
assessments,  is  ripe  for  research  that  will  help  teachers  make  even  better  pedagogical  choices. 


Eton  Churchill 

Kyoto  Nishi  High  School 
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Requests  by 
Japanese  Learners 

of  English: 
Where  We  Are 

and  the  Road 

Ahead 


haracteristic  of  much  of  the  work  on 
interlanguage  pragmatics,  the  investigation 
f of  request  realizations  by  Japanese  learners 
of  English  has  focused  on  language  use  by  learners 
at  the  tertiary  level  with  intermediate  to  advanced 
proficiency  (although  see 
Churchill,  1999;  Kawamura  & 
Sato,  1996;  Kite,  1999).  Further- 
more, the  studies  have  either 
been  single-moment  or  cross-sec- 
tional (see  Rose,  1999,  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  difference  between 
cross-sectional,  single-moment, 
and  longitudinal  studies),  and 
data  has  commonly  been  elicited 
using  a Role-Play,  a DCT,  a MCQ 
or  some  other  production  ques- 
tionnaire. 

This  body  of  research  has  al- 
lowed for  some  tentative  propos- 
als on  an  order  of  acquisition 
(Hill,  1997;  Takahashi  & Dufon, 
1989),  on  the  interaction  of  profi- 
ciency and  transfer  (Hill,  1997; 
Takahashi,  1996),  on  learner  sen- 
sitivity to  situational  factors 
(Fukushima,  1990;  Iyanaga, 
Sakikawa  & Matsumura,  in  press;  Kawamura  & Sato, 
1996;  Kitao,  1990;  Kite,  1999;  Sasaki,  1998;  Tanaka, 
1988:  Tanaka  & Kawade.  1982)  and  on  method  ef- 


feet  (Rose,  1992;  Rose  & Ono,  1992;  Sasaki,  1998). 
Recently,  work  has  also  been  conducted  on  the 
question  of  reliability  and  validity  of  six  important 
data  elicitation  techniques  (Enochs  & Yamashitake- 
Strain,  1999). 
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One  of  the  most  robust  findings  is  that  learners 
across  several  levels  of  proficiency  are  capable  of 
perceiving  differences  in  situational  factors 
(Kawamura  & Sato,  1996;  Kitao,  1990;  Iyanaga,  et 
al.,  in  press;  Tanaka  & Kawade,  1982).  However, 
they  vary  in  their  ability  to  exhibit  this  knowledge 
on  measurements,  which  require  production  (RPs 
and  DCTs).  Lower-level  learners  fail  to  demonstrate 
systematic  variation  in  their  request  strategies,  while 
learners  at  more  advanced  levels  of  proficiency  per- 
form according  to  the  distance-politeness  hypoth- 
esis and  use  more  conventionally  indirect  strategies 
(Fukushima,  1990;  Kawamura  & Sato,  1996;  Hill, 


Such  an  approach  might  suggest  the 
need  for  data  collected  longitudinally 
that  could  be  compared  with  concurrent 
data  on  learner  request  realizations  in 
their  LI.  Having  data  in  both  languages 
would  allow  the  researcher  to  make 
definitive  claims  as  to  when  transfer 
was  occurring  with  which  linguistic 
feature  for  the  learners  in  question. 


1997;  Sasaki,  1998;  Takahashi  & Dufon,  1989; 
Tanaka,  1988;  Tanaka  & Kawade,  1982).  The  more 
advanced  learners  also  use  more  supportive  moves, 
which  has  led  Rose  (1998)  to  suggest  that  there  may 
be  a developmental  threshold  for  supportive  moves. 
Despite  these  differences,  even  the  most  advanced 
learners  fail  to  demonstrate  the  full  range  of  strate- 
gies and  forms  used  by  native  speakers.  While  there 
appears  to  be  a developmental  trend  from  direct  to 
conventionally  indirect  strategies  with  an  increase 
in  supportive  moves,  these  single-moment  and 
cross-sectional  studies  do  not  address  how  this  de- 
velopment may  occur. 

With  regard  to  transfer,  several  proposals  have 
been  put  forth,  but  evidence  supporting  a linear 
relationship  with  proficiency  is  lacking.  Takahashi 
and  Beebe  (1987)  first  proposed  that  L2  proficiency 
positively  correlated  with  pragmatic  transfer,  but 
their  findings  did  not  support  this  hypothesis. 
Takahashi  (1996)  also  found  no  effect  for  profi- 
ciency on  transfer  in  her  study  of  EFL  learners  as 
both  low  and  high  proficiency  learners  relied  on 
some  LI  based  strategies.  Rather,  the  transfer  of  in- 
direct strategies  appeared  to  interact  with  percep- 
tions of  degree  of  imposition  of  the  request.  At 
higher  levels  of  proficiency,  Hill  (1997)  found  nega- 
tive transfer  of  some  indirect  strategies.  This  is  a 
finding  that  Iyanaga,  et  al.  (in  press)  support  by 
claiming  that  Want  Statements  such  as  "I  want  you 
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to  correct  this  letter,"  which  are  considered  direct  in 
English,  may  actually  be  transferred  from  an  indi- 
rect strategy  in  the  LI  where  the  sentence  final  par- 
ticle^ indicates  that  the  requester  is  intentionally 
omitting  the  Head  Act  to  mitigate  the  imposition,  as 
in  “kono  tegami  o kouseishite  itadakitai  n desu  ga.  . . 

On  the  other  hand,  Churchill  (1999)  has  provided 
evidence  that  transfer  of  strong  hints  in  the  form  of 
the  negative  (e.g.  "I  don't  have  this  print")  occur  at 
very  low  levels  of  proficiency.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  relationship  between  transfer  and  proficiency  is 
not  simply  linear  as  Takahashi  and  Beebe  first  pro- 
posed. Rather,  with  pragmatic  transfer,  it  may  be 
more  appropriate  to  gather  evidence  on  when  spe- 
cific kinds  of  transfer  occur  and  to  compare  these 
findings  with  concurrent  changes  in  grammatical 
competence.  Such  an  approach  might  suggest  the 
need  for  data  collected  longitudinally  that  could  be 
compared  with  concurrent  data  on  learner  request 
realizations  in  their  LI.  Having  data  in  both  lan- 
guages would  allow  the  researcher  to  make  defini- 
tive claims  as  to  when  transfer  was  occurring  with 
which  linguistic  feature  for  the  learners  in  question. 

We  are  gaining  a better  understanding  of  how  our 
current  data  collection  techniques  are  affecting  the 
data  we  obtain  (see  Rose,  1994;  Rose  & Ono,  1995 
for  a comparison  of  MCQs  and  DCTs;  and  Sasaki, 
1998  for  a discussion  of  RPs  and  production  ques- 
tionnaires). Also,  important  work  has  been  done  on 
the  validity  and  reliability  of  several  measures  (Self- 
Assessment  Test,  Listening  Lab  Production  Test, 
Open  DCT,  Multiple  Choice  DCT,  role-play  Self- 
Assessment  Test,  and  Role-Play  Test)  (Enochs  & 
Yamashitake-Strain,  1999).  Furthermore,  additional 
elicitation  techniques  (e.g.  Cartoon  Oral  Production 
Test)  have  been  developed  to  facilitate  work  with 
learners  at  lower-levels  of  proficiency  (Rose,  1998). 
However,  studies  of  Japanese  pragmatic  competence 
in  the  area  of  requests  have  yet  to  respond  to  the 
growing  demand  for  studies  that  directly  address 
pragmatic  development  and  its  interaction  with 
pragmalinguistic  awareness,  grammatical  compe- 
tence and  the  learning  environment  (Kasper  & Rose, 
1999;  Rose,  1998;  and  Bardovi-Harlig,  in  press).  This 
evolving  research  agenda  requires  that  we  come  to  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  how  our  elicita- 
tion instruments  (DCTs,  RPs,  Production  Question- 
naires, etc.)  affect  our  findings  and  that  we 
investigate  alternative  approaches  (longitudinal  and 
ethnographic  investigations)  to  the  study  of  speech 
act  realization  by  Japanese  learners  of  English. 

Two  alternative  research  approaches  are  currently 
being  undertaken  in  Japan.  Kite  (1999)  is  conduct- 
ing a longitudinal  repeated  measures  study  using 
the  Cartoon  Oral  Production  Test  (COPT)  with 
grade  school  participants.  Kite  is  supplementing  her 
quantitative  data  with  learner,  teacher,  and  parent 
interviews,  class  observations,  and  the  collection  of 
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materials,  to  provide  an  ethnographic  perspective. 
Churchill  (1999)  is  obtaining  learner  request  realiza- 
tions in  context  using  notebook  data  (Beebe,  1994) 
in  a naturalistic  approach.  Preliminary  findings  of 
this  longitudinal  study  support  the  developmental 
trend  found  through  the  cross-sectional  studies 
mentioned  above  and  further  suggest  that  the  tran- 
sition from  direct  to  conventionally  indirect  strate- 
gies may  occur  as  a result  of  combining  formulaic 
modal  forms  with  imperative  structures.  To  address 
the  call  in  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  for 
studies  that  directly  address  the  question  of  devel- 
opment and  its  interaction  with  grammatical  com- 
petence and  the  learning  environment,  more  studies 
involving  a repeated  measures  design,  an  ethno- 
graphic approach  and  longitudinal  collection  of 
data  are  needed.  The  members  of  the  Pragmatics  SIG 
are  ideally  situated  to  conduct  such  research. 
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"Wow,  that  was  such  a great  lesson,  I really  want  others  to  try  it!" 
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Every  teacher  has  run  a lesson  which  just 'worked'.  So,  why  not  share  it  around? 

The  My  Share  Column  is  seeking  material  from  creative,  enthusiastic 
teachers  for  possible  publication. 

My  Share  ColumntefJii&'DT,  5>  t-T^£T. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  editor  <tlt_ms@jalt.org> 
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the  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  SIG,  aims  to  help  members 
explore  gender  as  a factor  in  linguistic  interaction,  in  teaching,  in  research, 

_ and  in  teacher  training.  We  also  hope  to  encourage  such  research  and  its  ap- 

plications to  the  foreign  language  classroom.  The  interview  with  Aneta  Pavlenko  appeared  in  our  December 
2000  issue.  It  points  to  some  of  the  cutting-edge  research  being  done  in  this  area  and  shows  the  interrela- 
tionship of  gender  with  other  important  factors  in  language  acquisition,  especially  race  and  class.  For  more 
information  about  GALE,  contact  co-coordinator  Jane  Joritz-Nakagawa  <vf2j-nkgw@asahi-net.or.jp>.  Re- 
garding newsletter  submissions  or  inquiries,  contact  Kathy  Riley  <rileykb@gol.com>  or  Louise  Haynes 
<aidsed@gol.com>. 


Cheiron  McMahill 

"There  Are 
No  Men  and 
Women" 

Am  Interview  with 
Aneta  Pavlenko 


(Author's  note:  Aneta  Pavlenko, 
an  Assistant  Professor  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia  taught 
a weekend  seminar  on  gender  and 
language  education  research  for 
Temple  University  Japan,  which 
unfortunately  conflicted  with  the 
June,  2000,  GALE  symposium  and 
retreat  in  Hiroshima.  For  those  of 
you  who  were  unable  to  attend, 
or  who  attended  but  wanted  to 
know  more  about  her,  here  are 
some  excerpts  of  an  email  inter- 
view with  a dynamic  young  pro- 
fessor who  is  shaking  up  the 
world  of  applied  linguistics  and 
inspiring  many  GALE  members  to 
take  even  greater  risks  with  our 
own  research.) 

Q:  When  I first  saw  you  at  the 
AAAL  conference  in  Vancouver , I 
was  struck  by  your  cosmopolitan 
air,  poise , and  determination. 

Please  tell  us  about  your  back- 
ground. Where  are  you  from?  How 
did  you  end  up  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
your  current  position? 


A:  1 was  born  in  Kiev,  Ukraine,  and  lived  there  for 
26  years.  1 got  my  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  French  and  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  and  have  always  been  interested  in 
teaching  and  learning  languages.  My  mother,  who 
is  herself  an  English  teacher,  got  me  started  on  lan- 
guages quite  early,  by  speaking  English  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  hiring  a teacher  of  Polish  for 
me  when  I was  7,  and  then  a teacher  of  Spanish. 
Soon,  I was  hooked,  and  by  the  time  I graduated 
from  high  school  I spoke  6 languages,  including 
Russian,  Ukrainian,  Polish,  English,  French  and 

Spanish.- Lalso-dabbled-a_little_in_Swedish,Finnlsh,_ 

and  German  but  not  very  successfully,  as  I was  a 
very  interactive  learner  and  at  the  time  there  wasn't 
much  contact  with  the  speakers  of  these  languages 
(while  we  did  have  international  students  from  En- 
glish- and  French-speaking  African  countries,  and 
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from  Spanish-speaking  South  American  countries).  I 
have  continued  practicing  my  languages  with  my 
international  friends  and  reading  books  in  a variety 
of  languages  and  that  exposure  to  the  world  (re- 
member that  I was  growing  up  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  at  the  time  when  the  Iron  Fence  was  still 
present  as  a shadow)  made  me  realize  that  a 
woman's  position  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  was 
not  very  enviable.  At  the  same  time,  while  living 
there  I never  identified  myself  as  a feminist.  In 
1989,  I had  a child  as  a single  mother  and  was  very 
concerned  about  raising  the  child  in  the  country 
that  did  not  treat  either  Jews  or  single  mothers 
fairly.  My  mother  and  I decided  to  emigrate  and  left 
Kiev  in  December  of  1989  as  refugees  stripped  of 
citizenship.  While  many  of  our  friends  were  leaving 
for  Israel,  we  opted  for  the  US,  as  we  believed  that 
there  may  be  more  opportunities  there  for  a single 
woman  with  a mother  and  a child  to  support. 

Q:  One  of  the  things  that  attracted  me  to  you  and  your 
work  was  your  research  bringing  together  bilingualism, 
identity,  gender,  and  personal  narratives.  How  did  you 
get  interested  in  these  topics ? How  did  you  become  a 
feminist? 

A:  In  the  US,  we  settled  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
and  I immediately  started  interviewing  for  teaching 
positions.  I went  to  work  as  a part-time  instructor  of 
Russian  and  Spanish  in  two  respective  colleges,  and 
soon  took  my  GREs  and  TOEFL  to  apply  to  graduate 
school  (part-time  teaching  did  not  seem  like  an  ap- 


What  is  most  important  here  is  to  empha- 
size that  current  research  on  brain  differ- 
ences has  been  severely  criticized  by  a num- 
ber of  leading  neurolinguists  due  to  prob- 
lems with  research  design,  data  analysis 
and  numbers  of  research  participants. 

pealing  option  forever).  Two  years  later  my  family 
followed  me  to  Ithaca,  NY,  where  I got  my  Ph.D.  in 
Linguistics.  By  that  time,  my  personal  history  pretty 
much  informed  my  studies  and  I conducted  re- 
search on  cognitive  aspects  of  bilingualism.  At  the 
same  time,  the  study  of  bilingualism  seemed  pretty 
stripped  of  personal  insights  and  I felt  that  this  was 
rather  unfortunate — thus,  my  interest  in  personal 
narratives,  that  was  quite  well  received  by  col- 
leagues. As  I analyzed  autobiographic  narratives  of 
various  famous  writers,  I contacted  as  many  of  them 
as  I could  to  check  my  analysis  with  them.  One  of 
them,  Andrei  Codrescu,  sent  me  a very  perceptive 
insight,  saying  that  my  analysis  of  these  writings  is 
very  much  like  the  surgeon  operating  on  his/her 
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own  hand.  Unfortunately,  in  our  field  one's  own 
personal  insights  do  not  carry  the  same  value  as 
one's  analysis  of  others'  stories,  which  is  why  I con- 
tinue analyzing  other  people's  stories  and,  through 
them,  telling  my  own. 

My  explicit  interest  in  gender  issues  and  my  full 
conversion  to  feminism  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1997  as  I was  taking  a language  and  gender  course 
during  the  Summer  Linguistic  Institute  with  two 
wonderful  linguists,  Bonnie  McElhinny  and  Kira 
Hall,  who  pretty  much  opened  my  eyes  to  the  pow- 
erful ways  in  which  contemporary  poststructuralist 
feminist  theory  can  theorize  gender.  I immediately 
thought  of  ways  in  which  this  theory  can  be  applied 
to  theorize  the  role  of  gender  relations  in  bilingual- 
ism and  L2  learning.  Soon  after  this  course,  I went 
back  to  my  native  country  to  collect  some  research 
data  and  to  see  my  family.  One  day  I was  riding  a 
bus  with  my  brother,  and  he  got  out  first  and  tried 
to  give  me  a hand  as  I was  getting  out.  Uncon- 
sciously I recoiled  from  his  hand  and  he  looked  at 
me  strangely  and  asked  if  I became  an  Americanized 
feminist  or  something  along  those  lines.  It  was  then 
that  I realized  that  indeed  I did  and  that  I no  longer 
fit  really  well  in  a society  which  prides  itself  in  put- 
ting its  women  on  a pedestal,  but  in  reality  con- 
strains them  in  a myriad  of  ways.  American 
feminism  is  hard  if  not  impossible  to  explain  back 
home,  as  to  many  it  seems  trivial. 

Q:  What  direction  do  you  see  your  research  going  in  the 
near  future? 

A:  My  big  agenda  is  to  argue  that  at  least  some,  if  not 
all,  research  should  be  concerned  with  issues  of 
power  and  social  justice.  At  present,  I am  editing  a 
special  issue  of  the  International  Journal  of  Bilingual- 
ism with  my  British  colleague,  Dr.  Adrian  Blackledge, 
on  "Negotiation  of  Identity  in  Multilingual  Con- 
texts." In  the  intro  to  the  special  issue  we  argue  that 
poststructuralist  theory  provides  a very  sophisticated 
theoretical  framework  both  in  its  ability  to  frame  the 
social  in  the  sociolinguistic  and  in  its  emphasis  on 
power  relations,  which,  in  turn,  allows  us  to  talk 
about  issues  of  social  justice.  So,  I guess,  while  I con- 
tinue my  research  on  various  aspects  of  the  bilingual 
mental  lexicon,  I will  also  continue  examining  how 
L2  users's  identities  both  structure  access  to  linguistic 
resources  and  interactional  opportunities  and  get  re- 
shaped in  the  process.  (A  list  of  Pavlenko's  past  and 
forthcoming  publications  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
this  interview). 

Q:  I think  many  of  us  feel  it  is  still  a bit  risky  to  address 
gender  in  our  teaching  or  research.  We  may  worry  that 
our  work  will  not  be  taken  as  " academic " if  we  focus  on 
the  issues  dear  also  to  our  hearts  or  our  politics.  Do  you 
have  any  words  of  encouragement  for  us? 
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A:  Yes,  I do  see  potential  for  not  being  taken  seri- 
ously enough,  but  at  the  same  time  I see  that  stud- 
ies that  are  strongly  grounded  in  the  data  and 
theory  do  get  well  received,  despite  the  political 
agenda.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  Bourdieu's 
theory  for  once  does  provide  a very  nice  framework 
which  allows  us  to  combine  sophisticated  data 
analysis  with  powerful  social  justice  arguments.  For 
the  most  part,  I have  seen  a lot  of  positive  reactions 
to  my  own  work  and  arguments.  So  far  I had  only 
one  gender  paper  rejected  and  the  reasons  may 
have  had  to  do  more  with  the  write  up  than  with 
the  content.  At  this  point,  I have  the  volume  on 
SLL,  bilingualism  and  gender  coming  out  with 
Mouton  De  Gruyter;  an  article  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Bilingualism  on  bilingualism,  ideology 
and  gender,  and  an  article  in  Applied  Linguistics  on 
how  language  learning  memoirs  are  a gendered 
genre.  So  I'd  say  in  my  personal  experience  the  re- 
sponse has  been  positive. 

Q:  Often  in  my  own  presentations  related  to  gender ; / 
am  asked  questions  about  how  men  and  women  are 
different  as  language  learners , whether  male  and  fe- 
male students  should  do  pair-work  together  or  not , and 
so  on.  These  questions  seem  to  assume  essential  cat- 
egories of  male  and  female  that  do  not  overlap  and 
about  which  we  can  make  overarching  assumptions. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  responding  to  such 
questions ? 

A;  I don't  feel  that  we  can  change  people's  minds 
immediately,  but  I always  do  try  by  first  throwing 
out  the  controversial  statement,  "There  are  no 
men  and  women"  and  then  explaining  what  I 
mean.  What  I mean  is  that  apart  from  general  bio- 
logical makeup,  there  are  no  general  characteristics 
that  all  men  and  all  women  share.  Oftentimes, 
men  and  women  of  a particular  social  class,  cul- 
tural group  or  ethnicity  would  have  more  com- 
monalities than  differences.  Thus,  upper-middle 
class  white  women  may  have  more  in  common 
with  upper-middle  class  white  men  than  with  in- 
ner-city African-American  women  at  times.  Simi- 
larly, middle-class  young  Japanese  females  getting 
reading  for  their  university  entrance  exams  may 
have  very  different  needs  from  young  inner-city 
African-American  women  in  Detroit  dealing  with 
drug  issues  and  pregnancies.  It  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  talk  about  just  men  and  women,  but 
rather  about  people  as  a whole  and  about  gender  as 
asystemofsocialrelationsratherthananattribute 
of  individuals.  Once  that  point  is  made,  I always 
bring  in  the  notions  of  needs  analysis  and  learner- 
centered  instruction,  which  I think  are  very  con- 
temporary and  powerful  ones,  and  just  say  that  we 
will  need  to  treat  each  situation  differently.  And  in 
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some  cases  we  will  see  that  people  will  need  to  be 
grouped  with  people  on  the  basis  of  other  criteria 
than  gender  (class,  linguistic  background,  etc.)  and 
in  other  cases,  single-sex  groups  may  work  better 
(in  contexts  where  women  otherwise  may  not  be 
participating).  As  to  who  is  better  at  language 
learning,  the  better  student  is  whoever  has  better 
access  to  linguistic  resources  and  interactional  op- 
portunities and  more  motivation.  In  contexts 
where  men  have  more  access  they  will  be  much 
more  successful;  in  contexts  where  the  access  is 
equal  but  motivation  is  different,  women  may  out- 
perform men;  yet,  in  contexts  where  men  and 
women  have  equal  access  and  equal  motivation  we 
won't  see  any  gender  differences  at  all.  What  is 
most  important  here  is  to  emphasize  that  current 
research  on  brain  differences  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  a number  of  leading  neurolinguists 
due  to  problems  with  research  design,  data  analysis 
and  numbers  of  research  participants. 

A:  Thank  you  so  much  for  taking  time  out  of  your  busy 
schedule  to  talk  with  the  members  of  GALE.  I hope  you 
will  be  coming  back  to  Japan  again  soon  to  teach  at  TUJ. 
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The  Video  SIG 


The  Video  SIG  encourages  members  to  ex- 
plore all  forms  of  video  media  — this  goes 
beyond  the  familiar  VHS  cassettes  to  DVDs 
and  video  via  Internet — in  order  to  develop  effective  techniques  for  both  language  instruction  and  re- 
search. Our  newsletter,  Video  Rising,  editor  Scott  Petersen  comments  that  selecting  one  article  was  a hard 
choice,  but  Randall  Cotton's  "Using  Video  Feedback  for  Nurturing  Self-Monitoring  Skills"  presents  a broad 
picture  of  one  potential  for  video  to  enrich  teaching/learning.  Those  interested  in  more  specific  teaching 
techniques  might  enjoy  Video  SIG's  recently  published  collection  of  practical  lesson  ideas.  Details  available 
from  Daniel  Walsh  <walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  Tel:  0722-99-5127. 
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Nurturing  Self- 
Monitoring 

Skills 


ne  of  the  biggest  difficulties  in  evaluating 
I student  production  in  a speech  class  is  that 
the  teacher  is  interacting  concurrently  on 
various  levels  with  both  the  class  and  individual 
students.  Among  the  many  roles  that  a teacher  has 
are  supporter;  classroom  manager;  advisor,  or  lan- 
guage expert  (Curran,  1976);  and 
evaluator.  All  language  teachers 
carry  out  these  roles  (or  more) 
during  one  class  period,  yet  per- 
haps evaluation  requires  the  most 
of  our  concentration,  if  we  are  to 
be  objective  and  be  able  to  give 
students  useful  feedback  that  will 
help  them  improve. 

Speeches  are  a type  of  one-way 
communication  and,  as  such, 
speakers  receive  little  immediate, 
overt  feedback  like  that  which 
occurs  in  informal  conversations. 
To  introduce  a means  of  receiving 
direct  feedback,  a video  camera 
can  be  used  to  record  student  per- 
formances. Watching  a video 
playback  of  one's  speech  in  the 
sole  presence  of  the  teacher  pro- 
vides a way  for  students  to  receive 
meaningful  feedback  in  the  least 
embarrassing  manner.  At  first, 
students  may  be  a little  embarrassed  to  listen  to 
their  English;  however,  when  the  teacher  guides 
their  attention  to  attainable  skill  areas  that  they 
have  not  yet  mastered,  they  can  reflect  on  their  per- 
formance and  narrow  their  focus  to  specific  areas, 
which  they  can  readily  correct. 

Class  Description 

Recently,  1 was  given  the  opportunity  to  teach  a 
graduation  seminar  (sotsugyou  enshu ) to  fourth  year 

in  charge  of  one  of  these  seminars,  with  most  of 
them  basing  the  content  of  the  class  on  their  particu- 
lar area  of  study.  As  1 would  be  the  first  foreign 
teacher  to  teach  a graduation  seminar,  it  seemed  that 
an  oral  communication  course  would  be  the  most 
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beneficial  for  the  students  who  elected  to  take  my 
class.  Since  I would  use  only  English  in  class,  it  would 
be  easier  to  design  and  implement  a skills-based 
course  rather  than  one  pertaining  to  a single  content 
area.  Moreover,  in  previous  years,  there  had  been  few 
or  no  opportunities  for  students  who  had  wished  to 
take  an  oral  communication  course  in  their  final  year. 
The  normally  light  course  load  of  fourth-year  stu- 
dents would  allow  them  plenty  of  time  (once  the  job 
search  is  over)  to  prepare  for  their  speeches. 

The  course  was  based  on  a textbook  called  Speak- 
ing of  Speech  (Harrington  & LeBean,  1996).  It  began 
by  teaching  some  basic  presentation  skills:  having 
effective  posture,  maintaining  good  eye  contact, 
developing  good  voice  volume  and  inflection,  and 
choosing  and  implementing  appropriate  gestures. 
After  each  skill  was  introduced  and  practiced,  stu- 
dents gave  a short  speech  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  effectively  use  the  target  skills.  Successive 
speeches  became  more  and  more  difficult  as  the 
students  needed  to  use  all  the  skills  that  they  had 
learned  up  to  that  point. 


The  use  of  the  camera  eased  the  burden 
on  me  of  making  real-time  evaluations 
and  may  have  helped  the  students  forget 
that  they  were  (in  fact)  being  evaluated 

In  addition  to  performance  skills,  speech-making 
skills  were  also  taught.  Students  learned  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  what  information  is  said  in  the  introduc- 
tion, (b)  greeting  the  audience  and  briefly 
introducing  the  main  ideas,  (c)  what  information 
to  include  in  the  body,  (d)  giving  details  and  ex- 
amples to  support  the  main  idea  and  making 
smooth  transitions  between  these  main  points,  (e) 
then  they  learned  what  information  to  include  in 
the  conclusion,  and  (f)  restating  the  main  points 
and  emphasizing  the  specific  information  they 
wanted  the  audience  to  remember.  Also,  we  dis- 
cussed the  importance  to  consider  the  audience. 
Exercises  were  given  to  help  students  determine 
what  information  is  necessary  depending  on  the 
knowledge  and  interests  of  their  audience. 

Students  always  selected  the  topic;  I only  assigned 
them  the  general  type  of  speech  to  make,  such  as  an 
instructive  speech  (e.g.,  how  to  make  an  origami 
crane),  informative  speech  (e.g.,  describe  your 
hometown),  or  a persuasive  speech  (e.g.,  compare 
instant  noodles  X with  instant  noodles  Y).  Students 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  their  speeches,  and  I checked 
them.  Any  sentence  level  errors  or  organizational 
problems  were  corrected,  pronunciation  trouble 
spots  were  practiced,  and  together  we  discussed  the 
ways  in  which  they  would  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  use  accumulated  target  skill  areas  (e.g.,  use  of 
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voice  inflection,  gestures,  visual  aids).  Some  stu- 
dents required  several  meetings  to  check  their  revi- 
sions before  they  were  ready  to  give  their  speech  in 
front  of  the  classroom  audience. 

Written  Evaluations 

The  speeches  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  se- 
mester were  short  and  focused  on  very  limited  skills 
areas.  At  this  point,  students  received  feedback  from 
their  fellow  classmates  and  me.  While  the  speeches 
were  being  given,  class  members  had  two  roles  to 
carry  out:  that  of  audience  and  evaluator.  I prepared 
a detailed  checklist  of  things  the  students  should 
check  for  when  listening  to/viewing  speeches.  These 
items  included  all  of  the  skill  areas  that  had  been 
practiced  up  to  that  point  in  the  class.  There  was 
also  space  for  the  student-evaluators  to  make  added 
comments  about  specific  content  and  or  skills  areas 
they  liked.  I used  a similar  checklist  when  giving  my 
evaluation  to  each  student,  but  also  included  more 
detailed  comments  about  areas  that  needed  im- 
provement. The  peer  evaluations  were  given  to  stu- 
dents immediately  after  all  of  the  speeches  had  been 
finished  in  one  class.  It  took  longer  for  me  to  write 
the  evaluations,  so  students  did  not  receive  feedback 
from  me  until  the  following  lesson,  one  week  later. 

As  the  speeches  grew  in  length  and  as  the  skill  areas 
increased,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  students  effectively.  Although  I took  notes  during 
the  speech,  I found  that  I could  not  write  fast 
enough.  Even  a small  lapse  of  time  made  it  difficult 
to  remember  the  difficulties  that  individual  students 
had.  Also,  I realized  that  I was  becoming  a poor  role 
model  because,  while  I had  strongly  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  be  attentive  and  ask  questions  about  the 
content  of  their  peers'  speeches,  I had  my  head  down 
taking  notes  and  was  not  really  listening  to  what  they 
were  actually  saying.  Moreover,  since  my  notes 
tended  not  to  be  very  substantial,  the  feedback  that  I 
gave  to  each  student  was  neither  detailed  nor  suffi- 
ciently individualized.  Each  student  had  his  or  her 
specific  problem  areas,  yet  I was  unable  to  clearly  re- 
call those  areas  and,  consequently,  was  not  able  to 
give  effective  feedback.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I de- 
cided to  try  videotaping  the  students'  speeches  in 
order  to  make  the  evaluation  process  easier  and  more 
effective  with  the  desired  result  being  to  provide  bet- 
ter feedback  to  the  students.  Yamashiro  and  Johnson 
(1997)  note  the  effectiveness  of  using  video  as  a 
means  for  giving  students  feedback  on  their  public 
speaking.  Below,  I have  outlined  the  steps  I used  in 
providing  this  feedback. 

Video  Evaluations 

An  8mm  videotape  camera  was  set  up  at  the  rear  of 
the  classroom,  behind  all  of  the  student-audience 
members.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  speech, 

I stood  up  to  turn  the  camera  on  and  off  and  do  any 
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readjustment  that  was  needed,  but  otherwise,  1 sat 
down  so  as  not  to  be  too  conspicuous.  1 wanted  to 
blend  in  and  be  as  much  as  a part  of  the  audience  as 
possible.  1 only  became  a teacher  again  when  carry- 
ing out  classroom  management  duties  such  as  call- 
ing up  the  next  student,  helping  them  to  set  up 
visual  aids,  or  asking  students  to  become  quiet  be- 
fore the  next  speaker  began. 

In  both  the  speakers'  lack  of  additional  visible 
nervousness  and  in  their  comments  about  the  class 
given  at  year  end,  videotaping  their  speech  perfor- 
mances created  no  excessive  stress  on  the  students. 
Most  of  them  forgot  that  there  was  even  a camera 
trained  on  them  throughout  their  speeches.  In 
hindsight,  the  fact  that  1 was  listening  directly  to 
them  and  not  taking  notes  while  they  were  talking 
seems  to  have  actually  taken  away  a significant 
stress  factor.  Imagine  someone  hurriedly  dashing  off 
notes  after  a glaring  mistake  you  had  made.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unsettling.  The  use  of  the  camera 
eased  the  burden  on  me  of  making  real-time  evalua- 
tions and  may  have  helped  the  students  forget  that 
they  were  (in  fact)  being  evaluated. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  a speech,  1 
watched  the  video  alone  and  evaluated  each 
student's  performance  using  an  evaluation  form 
prepared  beforehand  (see  Appendix),  and  made 
notes  about  how  well  students  demonstrated  their 
knowledge  of  the  accumulated  target  skills  areas.  In 
addition,  1 made  comments  about  specific  pronun- 
ciation problems,  any  reoccurring  problems  that 
they  still  had  not  corrected,  and  any  general  com- 
ments that  would  be  useful.  1 typed  my  comments 
using  a word  processor,  making  one  copy  for  my 
files  and  one  printed  copy  to  give  to  each 
speechmaker.  The  printed  form  gave  the  student  a 
take-home  evaluation  of  his  or  her  speech  and 
served  as  a reference  tool  during  the  next  step: 
teacher-student  evaluation  conferences. 

During  the  evaluation  conferences,  1 met  with 
each  student  in  my  office  where  we  watched  their 
speech  and  afterwards  discussed  the  quality  of  their 
performance.  On  average,  one  session  took  about  20 
or  25  minutes  to  complete.  Each  conferencing  pe- 
riod followed  more  or  less  the  same  steps  as  out- 
lined below: 

1 ) First  viewing.  When  a student  came  to  my  office  at 
a pre-arranged  meeting  time,  we  sat  down  and 
watched  his  or  her  speech.  1 refrained  from  making 
any  comments  or  stopping  the  tape  during  the 
viewing.  It  was  often  the  case  that  a conferencing 
session  took  place  one  week  or  more  after  the  stu- 
“dent- gave  a speech,  so  I simply  wanted“to  refresh 
the  student's  memory. 

2)  Self  evaluation.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  our  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  we  may  not  want 
someone  to  tell  us  about  them.  This  being  the  case, 
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1 wanted  students  to  first  reflect  on  their  speech  per- 
formance and  vocalize  their  opinions  of  what  the 
strong  points  and  the  weak  points  were.  1 urged 
them  to  express  a variety  of  ideas  about  not  only 
the  language,  but  about  the  skill  areas  that  we  had 
practiced  in  class. 

3)  Teacher  evaluation.  Next,  1 gave  the  student  my 
written  evaluation  of  his  or  her  speech.  1 purposely 
left  off  a letter  grade  at  this  point  because  1 wanted 
them  to  focus  on  the  content  of  the  evaluation.  1 
informed  them  of  their  grade  at  the  end  of  the 
conferencing  session.  After  explaining  each  point 
and  encouraging  the  student  to  ask  questions  they 
had  about  it,  we  watched  the  videotape  again. 

4)  Second  viewing.  While  watching  the  speech  again, 

1 frequently  paused  the  tape  to  illustrate  specific 
points  in  the  written  evaluation.  Actually  seeing 
specific  problem  points  usually  helped  clarify  any- 
thing that  was  not  fully  understood  in  the  written 
evaluation.  1 hoped  that,  as  students  reviewed  the 
written  evaluation  when  preparing  for  their  next 
speech,  they  would  be  able  to  visually  recall  the  ar- 
eas that  they  needed  to  work  on. 


Marked  improvement  was  noticed  im- 
mediately after  the  first  or  second 
conferencing  sessions  with  very  few 
regular  problems  reoccurring. 

While  the  evaluation  conference  ended  here,  the 
process  of  continuing  to  improve  one's  speech  per- 
formance did  not.  During  the  process  of  preparing 
for  future  speeches,  1 often  showed  a student  the 
videotape  of  one  of  his  or  her  past  speeches  in  order 
to  remind  them  of  recurring  areas  where  there  were 
still  problems. 

Conclusion 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  students  were  under- 
standably shy  about  watching  a videotaped  perfor- 
mance of  their  speech,  but  they  soon  became 
accustomed  to  this  method  as  the  evaluation  ses- 
sions were  both  regular  and  frequent.  Marked  im- 
provement was  noticed  immediately  after  the  first 
or  second  conferencing  sessions  with  very  few  regu- 
lar problems  reoccurring.  However,  some  students 
were  still  uncomfortable  with  using  gestures  and 
voice  inflection  effectively  in  successive  speeches. 
This  is  perhaps  because  they  do  not  use  them  so 


Because  of  the  relative  lack  of  reoccurring  prob- 
lems, 1 felt  that  the  video  conferencing  sessions 
were  effective  in  teaching  students  self-monitoring 
skills.  A by-product  of  the  emphasis  on  self-moni- 
toring was  that  students  also  started  to  evaluate 
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their  peers  according  to  their  own  set  of  personal 
monitoring  criteria.  While  these  peer  evaluations 
were  not  formally  exploited  during  the  class,  stu- 
dents could  be  heard  giving  their  peers  informal 
feedback  after  class.  It  is  these  skills  that  students 
take  with  them  after  the  school  year  is  finished  and 
will  enable  them  to  keep  learning  and  improving. 

Randall  Cotten  has  taught  EFL  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States  for  over  ten  years.  He  spent  four  years 
teaching  at  Ohu  University  in  Fukushima  Prefecture.  His 
research  interests  include  student  assessment,  reading/ 


writing  connections  and,  vocabulary  learning.  At  the 
beginning  of  May  1999,  he  took  on  a new  position  in  the 
English  Department  at  Gifu  City  Women's  College. 
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Appendix 

Oral  Presentation  Evaluation 


Name: 

Student  number: 

Speech: 

Topic: 

Posture: 

Grade: 

Comments: 

° feet  position 

• hand  position 

• eye  contact 

Gestures: 

Grade: 

Comments: 

® appropriateness 

• support  spoken  message 

• natural  execution 

Voice  inflection: 

Grade: 

Comments: 

• volume 

• stressing  / stretching 

• pausing 

Visual  aids: 

Grade: 

Comments: 

• appropriateness 

• support  spoken  message 

• easy  to  see 

Speech  construction: 

Grade: 

Comments: 

• introduction 

• transitions  & sequencers 

• conclusion 

Additional  comments: 
Final  grade: 
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The  FL  Literacy  SIG  SS- 

Charles  Jannuzi.  Through  its  international  publication,  Literacy  Across  Cultures  (LAC),  it  focuses  its  scholarly 
activities  on  reading,  writing  and  literacy  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  EFL  and  other  foreign  languages. 

It  also  puts  out  a newsletter  three  times  a year.  For  more  information  about  the  SIG  and  LAC,  contact 
David  Dycus  at  <dcdycus@asu.aasa.ac.jp>.  To  join  a free  electronic  mailing  list  which  distributes  LAC  ar- 
ticles and  other  information,  contact  Charles  Jannuzi  <jannuzi@mint.ocn.ne.jp>. 

We  have  put  forward  " Expressive  Writing  Skills  Enhanced  Through  the  Use  of  Poetry"  by  Prisca  Molotsi 
as  a "best  of"  article  because  it  typifies  what  Literacy  Across  Cultures  is  all  about— the  explication  of  ideas 
and  techniques  to  promote  the  use  of  reading,  writing  and  literacy  across  cultures  and  languages. 


Prisca  Molotsi 

Nanzan  University 
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problem  that  I have  often  encountered 
while  teaching  both  oral  communication 
.and  writing  classes  here  in  Japan  is  what  I see 
as  a lack  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Students  seem  to  be  inhibited,  either  for  cultural  or 
social  reasons,  from  expressing  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Conversation  and  writ- 
ten exercises,  therefore,  tend  to 
be  dull  and  void  of  the  colorings 
that  add  life  to  language.  Using 
poetry,  I have  found,  greatly  helps 
enhance  the  students'  writing  and 
speaking  skills.  In  this  paper  I will 
describe  a series  of  activities  I have 
found  useful  for  using  poetry  to 
bring  out  students'  expressiveness 
and  creativity. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
poetry  is  beneficial  in  helping 
students  develop  both  their  writ- 
ing and  speaking  skills:  (a)  poetry 
is  an  expression  of  our  personal 
feelings  which  are  important  in 
any  language,  (b)  the  rhythms  of 
a language  are  easier  to  assimilate 
through  poetry,  (c)  ideas  and 
personal  ideas  can  be  brought 
into  play  more  so  than  in  other 
types  of  writing,  and  (d)  poetry 
enables  us  to  experience  the  information  relayed  to 
us  (Perrine,  1977,  p.4).  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  to  approach  the  utilization  of  poetry  in  lan- 
guage: the  technical  approach,  involving  the  for- 
mal analysis  of  poetry  and  techniques  for  writing 
it,  and  the  emotional  approach,  which  focuses  on 
self-expression.  While  I believe  that  concentrating 
on  the  technical  approach  is  beneficial  for  those 
aspiring  to  be  great  poets,  in  the  series  of  exercises 
described  below  I concentrate  on  the  emotional 

approach,forTheaimofthisexerciseistoenable 

students  to  express  themselves  freely  and  in  ways 
in  which  their  language  will  be  enriched.  Express- 
ing oneself  freely  is  something  that  can  be  quite 
alien  to  Japanese  students.  It  is  often  said  that  Japa- 
nese have  an  inner  and  an  outer  self,  the  former 
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being  symbolized  by  the  heart  and  the  latter  by  the 
face,  in  particular  the  mouth  (Lebra,  1976,  p.  159). 
Encouraged  not  to  reveal  too  much  by  the  outer 
self  and  not  to  believe  too  much  in  it,  Japanese 
tend  to  think  that  the  inner  self  is  thus  the  truer 
self.  It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  extract  com- 
ments and  opinions  from  Japanese  students,  unlike 
classes  in  America  or  in  South  Africa  where  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  be  as  intellectually  vocal  as 
possible.  In  Japan,  an  old  saying  holds  that 
"mouths  are  to  eat  with,  not  to  speak  with"  (Kuchi 
wa  motte  kuubeshi,  motte  iu  bekarazu). 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  students  to  be 
more  expressive,  I use  poetry  in  a series  of  loosening 
exercises,  incorporated  into  lessons  over  several 
weeks,  which  target  the  inner  self,  or  the  truer  self, 
of  the  students.  Regardless  of  whether  the  class  is 
an  oral  communication  class  or  a writing  class,  the 
first  step  in  targeting  the  inner  self  is  through  writ- 
ing because,  as  Lebra  (1976)  states,  Japanese  find 
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their  individuality  in  self-reflection,  and  proof  of 
one's  introspection  is  usually  in  some  written  form, 
for  example,  a diary  (p.159). 

Preparing  to  Write 

As  I mentioned  above,  little  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  poetry.  It  is  important, 
however,  for  students  to  be  aware  of  certain  impor- 
tant features  such  as  rhyme,  rhythm,  alliteration, 
metaphor,  onomatopoeia,  similes,  and  personifica- 
tion. These  aspects  of  language  are  used  more  fre- 
quently in  poetry  (of  which  musical  lyrics  are  a 
part)  than  in  any  other  written  genre,  and  they  add 
a rich  dimension  to  the  written  word.  Existing  po- 
ems can  be  used  to  illustrate  these  resources  to  the 
students.  Therefore,  in  the  first  class  where  poetry 
is  used,  students  are  asked  to  bring  in  poems  that 
they  enjoy.  I encourage  them  to  bring  in  poems 
that  they  enjoyed  in  their  childhood  because  I find 
that  this  type  of  enjoyment  is  innocent  and  pure, 
unbiased  by  what  they  learn  as  they  grow  older  (for 
example,  "correct"  stanzas,  "proper"  rhyme).  Stu- 
dents write  reasons  why  they  enjoy  the  poems,  this 
being  done  to  reopen  the  students'  appreciation  of 
poetry.  Poems  need  not  necessarily  be  in  English, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  great  majority  of  poems 
enjoyed  by  people  in  their  childhood  will  be  in 
their  native  language.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise 
is  to  rekindle  those  feelings  of  enjoyment  in  the 
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students.  The  purpose  of  the  second  exercise  is  to 
work  on  the  students'  senses,  the  sense  of  touch, 
smell,  sound,  sight  and  taste.  To  do  this,  I begin 
with  the  sense  of  sight.  I bring  a red  apple  into  the 
classroom  and  ask  the  students  to  write  down  the 
color  of  the  apple  without  stating  that  it  is  red.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  use  their  other  senses  to 
help  them.  Here  are  two  examples  of  such  sen- 
tences: 

It  is  the  color  of  blood. 

It  is  the  color  I feel  after  drinking  too  much. 

(In  the  second  sentence,  the  student  has  used  both 
the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.)  The  same  is  done 
with  the  sense  of  taste.  Students  are  given,  for  ex- 
ample, a pickled  plum  to  taste  and  once  again  they 
are  requested  to  write  down  what  it  tastes  like  with- 
out actually  saying  it  tastes  salty  or  sour.  Here  are 
two  examples: 

Tastes  of  the  sea. 

It  tastes  like  my  tears  when  my  boyfriend  said 

good-bye. 

This  is  done  with  all  of  the  five  senses.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  students  to  start  to  think  poeti- 
cally and  thus  to  think  expressively,  to 
communicate  their  ideas  not  in  a static  and  practi- 
cal way,  but  in  a deeper,  more  intense  way,  thus 
giving  both  the  writer  and  the  reader  a greater 
awareness  of  the  information  being  communicated. 

The  third  exercise  concentrates  on  feelings.  For 
this,  music  is  played  and  students  write  down  what 
they  feel.  Initially,  responses  are  often  short  or  lim- 
ited to  adjectives:  I feel  sad;  I feel  happy.  However, 
as  this  exercise  progresses  I have  noticed  that  stu- 
dents, once  comfortable  with  what  they  are  doing, 
will  write  longer  phrases.  For  example,  "I'm  in  a 
dark  room,  and  it's  raining  outside"  was  written  by 
one  student  to  describe  the  melancholic  feelings 
that  a piece  of  gospel  music  invoked  in  her. 

Writing  the  Poem 

The  final  step  is  for  students  to  write  a poem.  The 
aim,  once  again,  is  not  to  develop  a classroom  of 
Wordsworths  and  Shakespeares,  but  to  get  students 
to  communicate  in  a sensuous,  emotional,  and 
imaginative  way  (Perrine,  1977,  p.10),  thus  enrich- 
ing their  language.  In  an  idea  borrowed  from  Poem 
into  Poem  (Maley  and  Moulding,  1992),  students  are 
asked  to  write  down  memories  of  their  first  school, 
paying  particular  attention  to  color,  sound,  taste, 
smell,  and  feelings.  Because  the  students  are  now 
used  to  exploring  and  expressing  the  sensory  parts 
of  language,  this  proves  to  be  an  easy  exercise  to  do. 
Depending  on  the  types  of  students  one  has,  this 
exercise  can  be  done  individually  or  in  very  small 
groups.  I find  the  latter  works  for  students  who  are 
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Regardless  of  whether  the  class  is  an 
oral  communication  class  or  a 
writingclass,  the  first  step  in  targeting 
the  inner  self  is  through  writing  be- 
cause, as  Lebra  (1976)  states,  Japa- 
nese find  their  individuality  in  self- 
reflection,  and  proof  of  one's  intro- 
spection is  usually  in  some  written 
form,  for  example,  a diary. 


still  shy  about  expressing  themselves  openly.  The 
next  step  is  for  the  students  to  write  sentences  about 
each  area  of  feeling,  and  finally  to  collaborate  these 
sentences  into  a poem.  The  following  is  a result  of 
this  exercise.  It  is  an  excerpt  taken  from  a poem 
written  by  a group  of  second-year  Japanese  students 
majoring  in  English: 

I remember  making  a journey 
Around  the  elephant  mountain 
Surrounded  with  blooming  sunflowers 
Under  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Little  flying  friends  chirping 
Calling  for  us  to  play. 

I remember  smashing  our  hands  together 
Dancing  to  the  tune,  singing  a melody 
Sounds  made  by  our  clever  teacher's  fingers. 

Conclusion 

I have  found  that  by  doing  these  exercises,  students 
become  more  aware  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
they  can  communicate  a range  of  feelings.  Because 


there  is  no  correct  or  incorrect  way  of  expressing 
these  feelings,  it  becomes  very  personal  and  allows 
inhibited  students  to  open  up,  if  not  verbally,  then 
through  the  written  language.  This  exercise  can  also 
be  taken  one  step  further,  where  the  written  poems 
become  the  objects  of  discussion,  therefore  adding 
an  oral  dimension  to  the  exercises.  Furthermore, 
students  can  be  requested  to  keep  a journal  in 
which  they  record  their  experiences  on  a daily  or 
weekly  basis.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
what  they  have  learned  from  these  exercises  to  be  as 
expressive  as  possible  without  inhibition. 

I have  observed  that  not  only  do  students  enjoy 
working  with  poetry,  but  also,  because  they  are 
being  so  expressive,  their  vocabulary  base  broadens 
immensely.  Most  important  of  all,  their  writing 
ceases  to  be  dull  and  non-captivating  and  becomes 
rich  and  interesting.  As  Keith  Waterhouse  states, 
writing  can  either  drone  or  it  can  sing:  "Aim  for 
the  singing  kind — writing  that  has  life,  rhythm, 
harmony,  style — and  you  will  never  lose  your 
reader"  (1994,  p.143).  Through  these  exercises,  I 
believe  that  students  are  taking  one  step  to  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

Prisca  Molotsi  teaches  at  Nanzan  University  and  en- 
joys both  creative  writing  and  poetry . 
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The  Teaching  Children  SIG 

is  a network  for  teachers  who  are  concerned  about  children's  education.  We  deal  with  a broad  spectrum  of 
teaching  situations,  from  pre-kindergarten  children  to  junior  high  school,  to  teachers  who  teach  the  chil- 
dren and  trainers  who  train  the  teachers.  The  TLC  (Teachers  Learning  with  Children),  the  TC-SIG's  newslet- 
ter, is  published  four  times  a year,  with  feature  articles,  regular  columns,  news,  a calendar  of  events  and 
much  more.  Teaching  children  means  much  more  than  teaching  English.  We  try  to  expand  our  English 
classes  to  include  a variety  of  social  and  moral  issues.  One  of  these  issues  is  perceptions  of  the  elderly.  A 
longer  version  of  the  following  article  appeared  in  TLC  in  August  2000. 
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Vre  getting  old.  A week  does  not  go  by 
without  the  daily  newspaper  reminding 
us  that  industrialized  countries,  and  Ja- 
pan in  particular,  are  getting  proportionally  grayer. 
It  doesn't  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  chil- 
dren have  more  contact  with  the  elderly.  Increased 
mobility  means  that  children  are  less  likely  to  live 
near  their  older  relatives,  and  the  increase  in  fami- 
lies with  two  working  parents 
means  that  children  spend  less 
before-school  or  after-school 
time  at  home,  lessening  the  op- 
portunity to  get  to  know  neigh- 
bors of  any  age,  including  elderly 
ones.  And  in  Japan,  where  the 
idea  of  ageism  hasn't  quite 
caught  on,  mandatory  retirement 
ensures  that  children  will  not  be 
meeting  any  senior  citizens  at 
school  either . . . unless  perhaps 
it  is  in  books. 

Of  course,  people  you  meet  in 
books  are  not  the  same  as  people 
you  meet  on  the  street,  nor 
should  they  be.  Larger-than-life 
older  characters  that  are  unique 
and  interesting  can  make  chil- 
dren more  positive  toward  and  receptive  to  real 
senior  citizens.  Are  there  such  elderly  characters  in 
children's  books?  There  are  now,  but  this  is  a big 
change  over  just  a few  decades  ago. 

In  the  wake  of  the  great  surge  in  awareness  of 
racial  and  gender  discrimination  in  the  '60s  and 
'70s,  concern  arose  about  the  marginalization  and 
stereotyping  of  the  elderly.  The  word  "ageism"  was 
coined  in  1969.  In  addition,  as  with  gender  and 
ethnicity,  scholars  scrutinized  children's  books  to 
see  how  the  elderly  were  depicted. 

The  results  were  bleak.  The  elderly  were  found  to 
be-misunderstoo  d_a 
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at  all.  Barnum  (1977)  analyzed  a random  sampling 
of  books  recommended  to  schools  and  libraries 
between  1950-1959  and  1964-1974  by  The 
Children's  Catalog.  Only  3.3%  of  the  main  charac- 
ters and  5.3%  of  the  people  illustrated  were  elderly. 
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Naturally,  children  are  over-represented  in  juvenile 
literature,  but  even  when  Barnum  focused  on  adult 
characters  only,  she  found  elderly  people  appearing 
in  much  lower  proportions  than  they  do  in  society. 
Ansello's  in-depth  study  of  656  picture  books  and 
easy  readers  in  one  Maryland  county  library  system 
found  only  108  books  with  any  aged  characters  at 
all  (1977). 

Ansello  also  pointed  out  that  55%  of  the  elderly 
characters  viewed  in  his  study  were  men  and  41% 
women  (the  rest  indeterminate),  despite  a 69:100 
male:female  ratio  in  the  over-65  group  according  to 
the  US  census.  Barnum's  study  supported  this,  as 
did  two  studies  of  basal  readers  (Robin,  1977; 
Ribovich,  1979).  This  is  perhaps  unsurprising  con- 
sidering that  females  of  all  ages  were  shown  to  be 
under  represented  in  juvenile  literature  (Weitzman, 
et  al.,  1972;  Stahlecker,  1980).  Analyzing  the  char- 
acters and  activities  of  older  people  in  his  sample, 
Ansello  commented:  "One  is  struck  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  routine  and  mundane  behaviors  of  older 
characters,  by  the  absence  of  the  creative  spark  or 
the  ingenious  among  them,  by  the  superficial,  tan- 
gential nature  of  their  involvement  with  the  sto- 
ries” (1977,  p.  255). 

He  also  found  them  seldom  involved  in  problem 
solving,  not  very  self-sufficient,  and  rarely  emo- 
tional. "The  cumulative  stereotype  . . . non-creative 
and  boring"  (p.  270).  Barnum  also  showed  that 
seniors  in  picture  books  engage  in  few  social  activi- 
ties (the  women  even  less  than  the  men)  and  that 
they  "lack  a full  range  of  realistic  emotions" 

(1976b,  p.  305). 

Happily,  things  do  change.  Picture  books  and 
early  readers  featuring  senior  citizens  have  become 
much  more  common.  Grandparents,  in  particular, 
are  "in."  From  July  1989  to  December  1999,  512 
hardcover  young  children's  books  about  grandpar- 
ents were  published  in  the  US  alone  (Horn  Book 
Guide).  Most  focused  on  one  grandparent  or  the 
other,  and  now  grandmothers  are  in  ascendancy  at 
55%. 

An  increase  in  the  non-entities  Ansello  described 
would  not  be  a development  to  celebrate,  but  the 
new  oldsters  have  pizzazz.  In  the  decades  since 
Barnum  and  Anselo's  studies,  and  from  all  across 
the  English-speaking  world,  new  elderly  characters 
have  emerged  who  are  worth  knowing  and  remem- 
bering. 

New  Images 

There  are  many  fine  books  about  warm  relation- 
ships between  children  and  their  grandparents. 
John  Burningham's  Grandpa  (1984),  Amy  Hest's 
The  crack-of  -dawn  walkers  (1984),  Angela  Johnson's 
When  I am  old  with  you  (1990),  and  Tomi  DePaola's 
Tom  (1993)  celebrate  the  myriad  joys  of  being  with 
grandfather.  A Sunday  with  Grandpa  (Dupasquier, 
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1988)  lovingly  recounts  a day  in  the  country  that 
any  child  would  relish.  Moreover,  the  grandfather 
is  very  true  to  life.  Though  not  quite  up  to  football 
with  the  kids,  he  raises  vegetables  and  rabbits, 
makes  things  in  his  workshop,  and  is  confident  in 
his  knowledge  of  woodland  lore.  And  while  he  is  a 
bit  lonely,  he  is  staunchly  independent.  In  Nigel 
Gray's  A balloon  for  Grandad  (1988),  a bicultural 
boy  is  comforted  that  his  escaped  balloon  will  cross 
the  mountains  and  sea  to  connect  him  with  his 
grandfather  on  another  continent.  The  focus  is  off 
the  older  man,  but  the  warmth  of  the  relationship 
is  clearly  felt. 

Grandparents  are  shown  to  impart  more  than 
just  love.  The  grandmother  in  Patricia  Polacco's 
Thundercake  (1990)  uses  the  ingenious  ruse  of  an 
old  recipe  to  help  her  granddaughter  conquer  her 
fear  of  thunder,  and  in  her  The  bee  tree  (1993)  a 
grandfather  orchestrates  a rollicking  cross-country 
honey  hunt  to  teach  the  value  of  working  toward  a 
goal.  The  grandfather  in  Knots  on  a counting  rope 
(Martin  & Archambault,  1987)  teaches  his  grand- 
son the  strength  to  persevere  through  a life  of 
blindness.  In  the  beautifully  illustrated,  Morning  on 
the  lake  (Waboose,  1997)  a boy  enjoys  perfect  com- 
munion with  his  grandfather,  and  through  him, 
with  creatures  of  the  lake,  mountain  and  forest.  In 
the  conclusion,  complete  confidence  in  his 
grandfather's  wisdom  brings  him  triumphantly 
through  a terrifying  night  encounter  with  wolves. 

Recent  literature  offers  children  grandparents  of 
heroic  proportions.  The  old  woman  in  Halak's  A 
grandmother's  story  (1992)  is  a monumental  figure 
of  courage  and  perseverance,  with  a love  as  deep 
and  mysterious  as  the  sea.  Ignoring  her  neighbors 
taunts  of  madness,  she  rows  out  into  the  open 
ocean  until  she  comes  to  the  place  where  her  heart 
tells  her  she  will  find  her  ship-lost  grandson.  The 
mystical  grandmother  of  Grandmother's  pigeon 
(1996)  exits  on  page  2-last  seen  heading  for 
Greenland  on  the  back  of  a porpoise-leaving  her 
earth-bound  family  to  deal  with  the  hatching  of 
extinct  passenger  pigeons  in  her  bird  nest  collec- 
tion. She  never  reappears  in  person,  but  her  pres- 
ence is  felt  throughout  the  book.  This  story  by  the 
renowned  adult  novelist  Louise  Erdrich  and  illus- 
trated with  great  intimacy  by  Jim  LaMarche,  also 
includes  an  ornithologist  whose  gray  hair  and  spec- 
tacles do  not  mask  her  knowledge  and  wisdom.  In 
Hurry  home  Grandma!  (Olson,  1984),  two  children 
await  Christmas  and  Grandma  in  their  snowbound 
suburban  home.  Alternate  pages  record  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  children  and  the  trepidations  of  the 
safari-suited  elderly  explorer,  as  she  paddles  her 
crocodile-mangled  canoe  through  a herd  of  hippos, 
rides  an  elephant,  and  finally  pilots  her  own  plane 
home,  just  in  time. 

It  is  interesting  that  heroes  of  these  fantastic  tales 
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are  mostly  female.  Indeed,  of  those  mentioned 
above,  it  is  Cole's  Grandad  who  is  least  in  control 
of  events,  although  he  responds  to  them  admira- 
bly. We  may  be  witnessing  the  emergence  of  a new 
type,  the  Supergran,  whose  appeal  lies  in  watching 
her  overturn  all  expectations  of  what  an  old  lady 
ought  to  be. 

However,  heroes  need  not  always  be  outrageous. 
Elderly  people  are  honored  for  a lifetime  of  service 
in  My  Great-Aunt  Arizona  (Houston,  1992),  whose  57 
years  of  teaching  in  a country  school  inspired  gen- 
erations of  children  to  go  where  she  couldn't,  and 
in  Uncle  Jed's  barbershop  (Mitchell,  1993),  whose  self- 
less and  persevering  hero  taught  his  grand-niece  to 
dream.  In  the  latter  book,  as  in  Barbara  Cooney's 
Miss  Rumphius  (1982),  older  people  without  descen- 
dants are  shown  to  be  valued  and  fulfilled.  James 
Ransome's  illustrations  depict  the  79-year-old  Uncle 
Jed  giving  the  first  haircut  in  his  new  barbershop 
surrounded  by  a happy  crowd  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  admirers.  No  one  could  look  at  it  and  imagine 
him  "a  lonely  old  man."  Not  at  all  heroic,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  "lonely  old  lady"  her  family  consid- 
ers her  is  Granny  MacG in ty  (Conlon-McKenna, 

1999).  The  fun  is  that  the  reader  can  see  that  she 
really  is  a happy,  contented  woman-with  a refresh- 
ingly loud  wardrobe-while  her  family  strives  to 
match  her  with  a serious  of  unsuitable  pets. 

The  value  of  the  elderly  to  society  is  one  theme 
of  the  ecological  folktale  The  old  ladies  who  liked 
cats  (Greene,  1991).  The  eponymous  old  ladies  are 
not  personalized,  as  is  often  the  case  in  folktales, 
but  they  are  wise  enough  to  know  "how  things 
work  together,"  in  a way  that  the  government  does 
not.  When  the  old  ladies  are  heeded,  their  good 
sense  saves  the  day. 

The  "creative  spark"  is  alive  and  well  in  many 
other  new  books.  In  Gilman's  Something  for  nothing 
(1992)  a loving  grandfather  makes  and  remakes  his 
grandson's  favorite  blanket  into  increasingly 
smaller  objects  until  the  last,  a button,  is  lost.  But 
the  boy  has  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  turns  it 
into  a good  story.  A wonderfully  inventive  story- 
teller mesmerizes  his  grandchildren  in  The  great  big 
especially  beautiful  Easter  egg  (1983),  one  of  a de- 
lightful series  by  James  Stevenson,  whose  illustra- 
tions of  the  elderly  enhance  numerous  works  by 
other  authors.  New  ways  of  looking  at  things  are 
what  creativity  is  all  about,  and  the  grandfather  in 
Grandaddy's  stars  (Griffith,  1995)  has  the  gift  of 
turning  the  mundane  into  the  extraordinary. 

Loss  of  individuality  is  the  harvest  of  any  sort  of 
stereotype.  Contrast  is  one_way  tn  demonstrate  in- 
dividual  difference,  as  in  Katie  Morag  and  the  two 
grandmothers  (Hedderwick,  1985).  In  this  tale  set  on 
a Scottish  island,  Grannie  Mainland  is  a prim  and 
petite  coquette,  while  Grannie  Island  is  a sturdy 
and  resourceful  sheep  breeder.  In  Emily  Arnold 


McCully's  early  readers  Grandmas  at  the  lake  (1990) 
and  Grandmas  at  bat  (1993),  Grandma  Sal  is  white- 
haired,  plump  and  easy-going  while  Grandma  Nan 
is  brown-haired,  mini-skirted  and  strict.  But  they 
are  both  very  active-hiking,  swimming,  boating, 
playing  baseball,  leading  cheers-and  with  Grannie 
Island  present  a refreshing  contrast  to  the  image  of 
picture  book  women  "significantly  more  likely  to 
be  described  as  tired  or  sick  than  . . . males" 

(Ansello  1977  p.  269).  In  Little  Cliff  and  the  porch 
people  (Taulbert,  1999)  no  less  than  seven  elderly 
characters  are  distinctly  and  beautifully  portrayed, 
as  a small  boy,  out  on  an  errand  for  his  great- 
grandmother, encounters  neighbors  who  each  con- 
tribute an  ingredient  for  a special  dish. 

Both  Barnum  and  Ansello  commented  on  the 
lack  of  emotional  complexity  in  picture  book  old- 
sters. Usually  in  a traditional  tale,  the  old-couple- 
who-wanted-a-baby  are  stock  characters  without 
much  depth.  But  in  Melmed's  magical  The 
rainbabies  (1992)  Jim  La  Marche's  luminous  and 
entrancing  illustrations  paint  a noble  old  couple  in 
a rainbow  of  emotions:  boredom,  discontent,  sor- 
row, resolution,  uneasiness,  deep  content,  despera- 
tion, wonder,  joy  and,  of  course,  love.  The 
emotional  complexity  of  the  immigrant  experience 
is  explored  in  Alan  Say's  Caldecott-winning 
Grandfather's  journey  (1993).  The  continuity  of  life 
and  the  connection  between  generations  are  also 
revealed  as  Say  finds  his  experience-and  his  feel- 
ings-mirrored  in  those  of  his  long-dead  grandfa- 
ther. The  immigration  experience  also  forms  the 
backdrop  of  Polacco's  The  keeping  quilt  (1988)  in 
which  the  quilt  ties  six  generations  of  women  to 
each  other,  and  the  old  culture  to  the  new. 

While  there  are  now  many  fine  books  about 
grandparents  and  other  elderly  relatives,  there  are 
still  few  books  for  young  children  celebrating  rela- 
tionships between  a young  person  and  an  unre- 
lated elderly  one.  Some  excellent  books  on  this 
theme  have  been  published,  of  which  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  Chicken  Sunday  is  a shining  ex- 
ample. The  gentle  friendship  between  two  children 
and  an  elderly  immigrant  neighbor  seen  in  Down 
At  Angel's  (Chmielarz,  1994)  is  the  kind  no  child- 
hood should  be  without.  Another  elderly  neighbor 
takes  a young  boy  camping  and  prepares  him  for 
encounters  with  nature  in  Maggie  Stern's  Acorn 
magic  (1998).  An  elderly  blind  neighbor  surprises 
his  young  friend  by  playing  "his  colors"  for  her  on 
the  saxophone  in  Rainbow  Joe  and  me  (Strom, 

1999).  James  Stevenson  places  a deliciously  nasty 

old-curmudgeon  on  a collision  course  for  friend- 

ship  with  neighborhood  kids  in  The  worst  person  in 
the  world  (1978),  whose  main  character  reappears  in 
subsequent  books. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  most  elderly  characters 
in  children's  books  are  presented  in  relationships 
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with  children.  But  it  is  important  for  children  to 
understand  that  the  elderly  are  people  in  their  own 
right,  so  books  in  which  interesting  old  people  ap- 
pear without  reference  to  juvenile  characters  are 
very  welcome.  They  are  also  very  rare.  Among  re- 
cent additions  to  this  genre  are  Cynthia  Rylant's 
early  reader  series  Mr.  Putter  and  Tabby  bake  the  cake 
(1994).. 

Elderly  characters  have  not  only  become  more 
plentiful  but  are  now  presenting  children  with  a 
broader  view  of  old  age.  Oldsters  who  were  con- 
fined to  their  rockers  in  the  dusty  corners  of  the 
previous  generation's  picture  books  are  now  leap- 
ing into  center  stage,  demanding  recognition  of 
their  unique  individual  characteristics  and  the  es- 
sential part  they  play  in  society.  Recent  literature 
offers  today's  young  readers  the  opportunity  to 
imagine  old  people  as  loving  companions,  inspir- 
ing examples,  wise  teachers,  dynamic  heroes,  links 
to  our  past,  and  most  importantly,  as  people,  each 
as  different  from  the  others  as  is  every  child. 

Gwendolyn  Gallagher  has  been  teaching  in  Hokkaido 
at  the  college  level  for  21  years,  and  has  found  that 
university  and  adult  students  of  English  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  study  of  English  picture  books.  She  has 
taught  college  seminars  on  the  history  of  English-lan- 
guage picture  books  and  has  given  community  lectures 
in  Japanese  on  gender  in  English-language  picture 
books.  Her  Asahikawa  home  houses  a large  collection 
of  children's  books  for  which  she  has  built  her  own 
bookshelves.  Gallagher  is  also  passionate  about  books 
for  adults,  used  book  shops,  reading  to  children,  choco- 
late, rose  gardening  and  scuba  diving.  She  is  the  mother 
of  two  apprentice  bibliophiles. 

Gwendolyn  Gallagher  \t,  ItJSiltCfcOT  2 
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Notes 

1. Many  of  these  books  can  be  found  at  <powells.com>  a 
bookstore  selling  used  and  new  books. 

2. There  are  many  worldwide  networks  of  smaller 
bookshops  that  can  fulfill  almost  all  your  biblio-desires. 
The  ones  I have  found  most  useful  are  Bibiiofind 
<BibIiofind.com>  and  Alibris  <alibris.com>. 
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Call  for  Papers 

Language  and  Social  Identity 

The  Language  Teacher  announces  a call  for  papers  for 
a special-topic  issue  on  Language  Teaching  and  Social 
Identity  scheduled  for  May  2002  (deadline  for  sub- 
missions, March  2001).  In  this  special  issue,  the  edi- 
tors (Amy  yamashiro  and  Steve  Cornwell)  would 
like  to  provide  a forum  in  which  contributors  inter- 
ested in  social  identity  can  share  their  research  and 
practice.  We  are  particularly  interested  in: 

° The  way  social  identity  manifests  itself  in  class- 
rooms and  schools; 

0 how  contributors  conceptualize  identity;  and 
° what  methodologies  they  use  in  their  research. 

Please  note  that  we  are  interested  in  pedagogical 
and  curriculum  papers  dealing  with  identity  as  well. 

We  encourage  submissions  from  a wide  constitu- 
ency, and  are  interested  in  full-length,  previously 
unpublished  articles  that  explore  social  identity  in 
relation  to  language,  gender,  race,  class,  and 
ethnicity.  In  addition  to  full-length  articles,  we  are 
interested  in  My  Share  articles  that  show  practical 
ways  to  address  issues  of  identity  in  classrooms  and 
also  in  book  reviews  pertinent  to  this  topic. 

While  contributors  do  not  have  to  be  based  in  Ja- 
pan, all  contributions  should  deal  with  social  iden- 
tity in  a Japanese  context.  If  you  have  questions 
about  whether  your  topic  or  context  is  appropriate, 
please  contacLthe  editors, 

To  submit  a contribution,  please  send  three  copies 
of  your  article,  along  with  your  mailing  address,  e- 
mail  address,  and  evening  telephone  number  to  the 
address  below  by  March  31,  2001: 


o 


Steve  Cornwell; 

Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College, 

2-26-54  Tamatsukuri,  Chuo-ku  Osaka  540-0004; 
<stevec@gol.com>  inquiries  only 


Call  for  Papers 
Using  the  Narrative  Mind 

The  focus  of  this  special  edition  is  on  what  Jerome 
Bruner  (1990)  has  called  the  "narrative  mode"  of 
understanding  the  world.  Our  minds  naturally  de- 
velop a predisposition  to  organize  beliefs  and  under- 
standings through  the  experiences  that  we  have 
had,  through  the  stories  that  we  have  lived  and 
those  that  we  have  heard.  When  we  ask  people  for 
reasons  why  they  do  something  or  believe  some- 
thing, they  often  respond  with  stories.  The  use  of 
stories  in  language  teaching  has  recently  been  get- 
ting more  attention  as  a resource  high  in  human- 
interest  with  contextualized  language  that  makes 
new  linguistic  items  more  understandable  and 
memorable,  and  with  great  potential  to  open  up 
students  to  different  ways  of  thinking  and  being  in 
the  world. 

Reference:  Bruner,  J.  (1990).  Acts  of  Meaning.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

We  would  like  to  invite  readers  who  have  extended 

experience  with  the  use  of  stories  (of  many  kinds 

and  shapes)  in  classes  and  have  researched  their 
effectiveness  to  write  articles,  reviews  of  books,  and 
to  submit  "how  to"  pieces  for  My  Share. 

Deadline  for  submissions:  February  20,  2001 
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4 levels  from  false-beginner  to  intermediate 

Clear  listening  tasks 

Time-tested  information  gap  activities 

Free  self  study  audio  CD  with  every  book 

Interleaved  teacher's  manuals  include  step- 
by-step  lesson  plans  and  photocopiable  tests 

English  Firsthand  Cafe  website  providing 
support  for  both  teachers  and  students  at 
www.efcafe.com 
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*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of: 

□ Firsthand  Access  Gold  Q Firsthand  Success  Gold 

□ English  Firsthand  Gold  1 Q English  Firsthand  Gold  2 to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 


Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: . 

e-mail: 


Would  you  like  to  be  contacted  about  new  materials,  events,  etc? 


□ YES 

□ NO 


8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 
o wwww.longman-elt.com/longmanjapan 


A T *T^  Professionalism,  Administration  and  Leadership  in  Education.  We  are  a group  of 

I J l\  I |H  JALT  Members  who  are  concerned  with  professional  and  employment  issues,  par 

JL  A jL  JL^  JL J ticularly  in  the  Japanese  university  system.  In  recent  years,  we  have  been  docu- 

menting specific  cases  that  will  have  long-term  effects  on  the  treatment  of  non-Japanese  employees.  We 
choose  the  article  by  Daniel  Kirk  because  it  is  a self-contained,  albeit  longer,  essay  on  why  people  should 
care  about  contract  employment  with  a case  study  on  its  specific  effects  on  professionalism 


Daniel  T.  Kirk 

Prefectural  University  of  Kumamoto 
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iscriminatory  labor  practices  at  the  Prefec- 
tural University  of  Kumamoto  create  an  ex- 
clusionary environment  in  which  experi- 
enced, well-trained  EFL  teachers  are  left  out  of  the 
curriculum  development  process  because  they  are 
non-Japanese.  The  creation  of  a subclass  of  teachers 
who  have  no  avenues  for  contributing  to  the  curricu- 
lum for  which  they  are  responsible  and  who  are  pun- 
ished for  speaking  out  has  detrimental  effects  on 

educational  opportunities  for  the 
students,  teachers,  community, 
and  institution  itself. 

The  struggle  of  English  language 
teachers  at  the  Prefectural  Univer- 
sity of  Kumamoto  (PUK)  has  been 
to  preserve  livelihoods  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  learning  environ- 
ment. The  teachers  continue  strug- 
gling to  bring  legitimacy  to 
themselves  as  professionals  and  to 
their  discipline,  Teachers  of  En- 
glish as  a Foreign  Language.  A sig- 
nificant facet  of  the  education 
process  there — access  to  the  cur- 
riculum development  process — 
remains  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  subclass  the  PUK  hir- 
ing practices  create.  Exclusion 
from  that  process  is  evidence  of 
the  school's  refusal  to  include 
non-Japanese  in  the  functions  of 
the  institution  and  that  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage is  not  treated  as  a discipline  deservng  the  full 
attention  of  professionals.  Inevitably,  this  policy  is 
pursued  to  the  detriment  of  the  students,  teachers, 
community,  and  the  institution  itself. 

PUK  began  hiring  full-time  foreign  teachers  in 
1982.  All,  until  1994,  were  employed  on  one-year 
appointments,  were  EFL  teachers,  and  were  either 
affiliated  with  the  Faculty  of  Letters  or,  from  1991, 
with  the  Foreign  Language  Education  Center.  From 
April  of  1994,  five  non-Japanese  teachers  were  em- 
ployed on  three-year  appointments.  At  PUK,  only 
teachers  with  nationalities  other  than  Japanese  have 


limited-term  appointments.  All  Japanese  sennin 
kyouin  teachers  employed  by  PUK  and  Kumamoto 
Prefecture  are  in  regular  teaching  posts  available  to 
them  until  retirement.  This  segregation  of  teachers 
into  those  with  limited-term  appointments  and  those 
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with  regular  employment  creates  a disenfranchised 
subclass  of  teachers.  This  subclass  is  not  trusted  with 
the  creation  of  curriculum,  is  ineligible  for  opportuni- 
ties to  study  abroad,  and  is  excluded  from  the  organs 
of  university  life  that  support  and  encourage  regular 
teachers  to  succeed  in  this  particular  system. 

At  PUK,  the  non-Japanese  subclass  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  EFL  teachers.  The  only  exception  is 
a Korean  teacher  of  economics,  who  has  a three-year 
appointment.  In  1991,  when  the  Foreign  Language 
Center  was  opened  to  service  PUK  as  a whole,  curricu- 
lum development  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  quali- 
fied teachers  who  would  actually  be  teaching  the 
classes.  When  new  teachers  arrived  on  April  1,  1991, 
to  begin  teaching  classes  that  began  in  that  month, 
the  "curriculum"  was  handed  to  them,  and  a shabby 
piece  of  work  it  was.  It  was  simply  a time  schedule 
with  names  of  classes  in  boxes.  When  teachers,  un- 
comfortable with  the  lack  of  course  descriptions, 
went  to  speak  to  the  faculties  for  whom  they  were 
teaching,  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  need  for 
descriptions.  Eventually  all  classes  taught  by  non- 
Japanese  teachers  may  revert  to  teachers  of  Japanese 
nationality,  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  limited  by  a 
curriculum  or  course  descriptions. 

The  next  opportunity  for  non-Japanese  teachers  to 
be  involved  in  curriculum  development  came  in  late 
1992  and  early  1993.  PUK,  then  a women's  college, 
was  to  expand  to  include  men  and  a new  faculty,  the 
Faculty  of  Administration.  To  make  this  new  school 
attractive,  the  university  was  to  offer  English  on  a 
scale  unavailable  at  almost  any  other  institution,  and, 
to  insure  a quality  program,  the  prefecture's  bureau  in 
charge  of  colleges  vested  the  non-Japanese  teachers 
with  the  power  to  develop  the  new  curriculum.  The 
Japanese  teachers  would  be  "hands  off."  It  seemed  an 
exciting  breakthrough:  finally  English  teachers  who 
would  be  responsible  for  teaching  the  classes  could 
decide  what  would  be  taught.  That  fantasy  was  short 
lived;  soon  we  were  told  by  a senior  professor  that,  in 
fact,  the  foreign  teachers  were  "hands  off" — excluded 
from  the  decision-making  processes.  Professionals 
who  would  be  responsible  for  a set  of  classes  for  the 
next  four  years  would  have  no  input.  When  the  bu- 
reaucrats from  the  Archives  Division  of  the  prefecture 
returned  to  collect  their  curriculum,  they  found  that 
the  documentation  was  not  at  all  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  they  had  very  little  time  to  seek  improve- 
ments. For  the  next  four  years  that  document,  a fait 
accompli,  was  the  English  curriculum  for  the  faculty. 

At  the  March  31,  1998,  end  of  the  four-year  proba- 
tion period  enforced  by  Monbusho  on  the  new  fac- 
ulty, it  again  became  possible  to  redefine  the  EFL 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Administration.  Again  well- 
intentioned  professors  asked  for  opinions  from  the 
subclass.  By  then,  the  non-Japanese  teachers  of  En- 
glish were  fragmented  by  differing  employment  con- 
ditions, personal  and  professional  interests,  and  the 
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need  to  secure  alternative  employment.  Finally,  they 
put  forth  a two-page  list  of  suggestions  for  the  faculty 
to  consider.  None  were  accepted. 

The  EFL  teachers  at  PUK  would  have  another 
chance  to  influence  the  curriculum  sooner  than  they 
expected,  however.  In  early  1998,  the  university 
president,  Mr.  Teshima,  instituted  a Foreign  Language 
Curriculum  Revision  Committee  as  a means  of  elimi- 
nating the  teachers  in  the  Kumamoto  General  Union. 
Only  two  non-Japanese  EFL  teachers  were  on  the 
committee;  both  had  three-year  appointments.  With 
the  terrified  silence  or  indifference  of  most  teachers, 
the  president  and  his  henchmen  rammed  a revised 
curriculum  through  committees  in  little  more  than 
six  months.  Recommendations  by  EFL  teachers  were 
ignored.  Pleas  by  the  few  vocal  opponents  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  language  program  were  ignored. 
Without  the  interdiction  of  the  Kumamoto  Labor 
Board  and  its  role  in  facilitating  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Kumamoto  Prefecture  and  Kumamoto 
General  Union,  the  effects  on  the  teachers,  students, 
and  community  would  have  been  catastrophic.  The 
number  of  classes  was  reduced.  Class  sizes  were 
doubled.  The  Open  University  Program,  a university 
effort  to  open  courses  to  the  public,  had  no  English 
course  offerings  for  the  first  time  since  1991.  The  En- 
glish Teachers'  Recurrent  Seminar,  in  existence  since 
1991  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  English  teach- 
ers, was  canceled.  Again,  EFL  teachers  witnessed  a 
curriculum  created  by  noneducators  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  sound  education,  but  the  elimination  of  per- 
ceived troublemakers. 

In  his  preface  to  The  Language  Teaching  Matrix 
(1990)  Jack  Richards  says,  . . an  effective  second 
language  program  depends  upon  careful  information 
gathering,  planning,  development,  implementation, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation."  I will  use  those  prereq- 
uisites for  effective  programming  for  comparison 
with  the  criteria  the  university  actually  employed. 

The  first  requirement  is  "careful  information  gath- 
ering." EFL  teachers  had  been  gathering  information 
about  classes  and  student  needs  for  some  time.  Sev- 
eral had  been  accumulating  data  for  years.  All  the 
data  suggested  that  some  students  were  interested  in 
taking  foreign  language  classes  other  than  English; 
that  students  felt  the  need  to  become  more  proficient 
in  a second  language,  most  importantly  English;  and 
a vast  majority  of  students  wanted  more  offerings 
with  fewer  students  in  each  class.  One  professor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Administration  collected  verbally  trans- 
mitted comments  from  students,  which  had  been 
transcribed  by  teachers  of  other  subjects.  The  list  of 
comments  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  students 
were  dissatisfied  generally  with  the  courses  being  of- 
fered, that  they  wanted  more  foreign  languages  other 
than  English,  and  that  students  wanted  more  classes 
in  translation.  They  were  also  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  present  teachers  of  English  were  responsible 
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for  any  shortcomings  despite  their  teaching  a curricu- 
lum that  they  had  no  hand  in  developing.  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  English  teachers  about  the  English 
program  was  ignored,  and  planning  continued. 

The  issue  continued  with  an  interesting  take  on 
nationality.  The  Curriculum  Reevaluation  Committee 
had  purposely  decided  to  avoid  all  references  to  na- 
tionality in  the  planning  stages.  This  decision  created 
strange  dynamics,  as  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  eliminate  the  positions  of  non-Japanese  teachers 
who  had  been  active  in  the  labor  struggle  became 
obvious.  In  discussions  of  content  of  classes  for  the 
Faculty  of  Administration,  descriptions  including  the 
Japanese  phrases  dokai  ryoku  (reading)  and  hatsugen 
ryoku  (expression)  appeared.  When  I asked  my  Japa- 
nese colleagues  about  what  they  had  in  mind  by 
those  words,  their  reply  was  translation.  When  I 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  English  teachers  in  the 
faculty  were  interested  in  or  qualified  for  teaching 
translation,  and  that  it  was  another  field  of  endeavor, 
not  EFL,  the  reply  was  that  they  would  have  to  get 
Japanese  teachers.  The  fact  that  nationality  was  not 
to  be  discussed,  however,  led  these  teachers  to  take 
their  views  underground;  they  never  appeared  on 
paper.  (The  issue  reemerged  in  early  April  this  year, 
when  one  of  my  colleagues,  who  had  been  scheduled 
to  teach  an  "expression"  class,  found  out  on  April 
2nd  that  he  was  not  teaching  it.  When  the  teachers 
responsible  for  scheduling  Were  questioned,  their  re- 
sponse was  that  the  particular  class  was  intended  for 
a Japanese  teacher.  We  asked  to  see  where  in  the 
committee  minutes  and  reports  there  was  any  refer- 
ence to  nationality  and  were  told  there  was  no  such 
written  reference.  These  discussions  had  taken  place 
in  committee  and  left  unrecorded.  The  reality  is  that 
decisions  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  nationality.) 

As  for  the  other  steps  of  Richards'  criteria  for  an 
effective  curriculum,  "development,  implementation, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation,"  there  is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  none  of  my  non-Japanese  colleagues 
will  be  employed  at  PUK  long  enough  to  witness  one 
cycle  of  the  most  recent  curriculum  or  to  participate 
in  the  later  stages.  Two  of  us  are  on  one-year  appoint- 
ments. Six  are  on  three-year  appointments,  three  of 
which  end  on  March  31,  2000.  None  of  Mr.  Richards' 
prerequisites  can  be  fulfilled  without  enough  data 
collection,  and  the  short-term  nature  of  our  positions 
makes  that  compilation  a dubious  endeavor.  Already, 
our  in-house  journal,  Language  Issues:  Journal  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Center,  has  suffered.  The  Foreword  to 
the  1998  issue  notes: 

Although  a glance  over  the  four  issues  will  show 
an_apparently  stable  pool  of  contnbutorsTthe 
contractual  insecurity  is  beginning  to  take  its  toll. 

Of  the  twelve  foreign  teachers  who  are  based  at 
the  Prefectural  University,  three  left  at  the  end  of 
the  1997-98  academic  year,  while  a fourth  left  at 


the  end  of  the  previous  year.  All  who  left  were 
employed  on  one-year  contracts  whose  'part- 
time'  status  was  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  full- 
time jobs  they  were  happy  to  do.  The  insecurity 
generated  by  one-  and  three-year  contractual 
terms  has  been  exacerbated  by  a recent  worsening 
of  the  conditions  of  employment. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  1998-99  academic 
year,  one  each  of  the  one-year  and  the  three-year  staff 
left  for  more  secure  employment.  Clearly  any  possi- 
bility of  PUK's  language  department  being  put  on  the 
publications  map  is  being  short-circuited  by  a system 
that  undermines  livelihoods.  Thus,  job  security  is  like 
oxygen — without  it,  research  suffocates. 

Still,  our  struggle  at  PUK  is  not  only  about  preserv- 
ing livelihoods,  but  also  about  the  systematic  fortifi- 
cation of  stereotypes  of  the  EFL  teaching  profession. 
EFL  teachers  are  viewed  as  temporary,  yet  they  are 
not  given  the  chance  to  prove  otherwise.  PUK,  for 
example,  refused  to  give  foreign  EFL  teachers  respon- 
sibilities that  would  have  made  them  more  valuable 
to  the  university,  proven  their  professionalism,  and 
justified  the  need  for  their  permanence.  It  is  as 
though  EFL  teachers  are  being  blamed  for  their  own 
plight.  Any  educator  knows,  as  should  administrators, 
that  one  must  establish  the  most  effective  curricula 
possible  for  students  and  the  community,  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  their  colleagues.  But 
in  systems  like  PUK's,  even  the  establishment  of  the 
obvious  involves  unnecessary  struggle. 

PUK  has  decided  that,  instead  of  allowing  input 
from  the  professionals  who  actually  teach  the  classes 
or  from  the  students  who  take  them,  it  is  best  to  sacri- 
fice its  language  program  to  stifle  dissent  from  the 
foreigners.  Because  neither  these  educators  nor  their 
many  supporters  have  just  allowed  things  to  pass, 
this  decision  has  not  eliminated  those  teachers  from 
the  faculty  or  silenced  them.  It  has,  though,  seriously 
damaged  the  integrity  of  PUK's  newly  accredited  and 
promising  language  program.  Disenfranchising  edu- 
cators, simply  because  they  are  foreign,  does  no 
one — the  staff,  the  school,  or  the  students — any  good. 

Daniel  T.  Kirk  is  an  Assistant  Professor  (koushij  on  a 
three-year  contract  at  the  Prefectural  University  of 
Kumamoto.  He  was  recently  passed  over  for  promotion  to 
Associate  Professor  (jokyoujuj  without  a verbal  or  written 
explanation.  One  reason  could  be  that  his  former  job  sta- 
tus at  PUK,  that  of  a full-timer  on  a one-year  contract , 
was  considered  as  equivalent  to  "part-time"  (hijoukin) 
work  and  therefore  countable  as  only  one-third  the  num- 
ber of  years  served.  Eight  years  of  accumulated  workplace 
loyaltywasthusreduced-tosixyearsofrecordedservicev 
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mm  for  research  and  community-building  in  the  areas  of  learner  training,  communication  strategies 
training,  language  awareness  training,  self-access,  project  work,  study  skills  and  other  areas  related  to  the 
promotion  of  greater  learner  autonomy.  We  publish  a bilingual  newsletter,  Learning  Learning,  and  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  pursuing  these  research  areas  and  fostering  learner  autonomy  within  the  Japanese 
context.  We  also  pursue  the  collaborative  exchange  of  research  and  its  implementation  in  language  class- 
rooms through  our  partnerships  with  research  groups  in  organizations  such  as  AILA  and  IATEFL.  We  have 
selected  Ms.  Usuki's  article  as  our  contribution  to  the  best  of  the  SIGs  issue  because  it  illustrates  our  com- 
mitments to  practical  research  and  its  implementation  in  our  classrooms. 


Usuki  Miyuki 

English  translation  by  Trevor  Hughes  Parry 


In  the  following  article,  Usuki  Miyuki  discusses  expe- 
riences that  have  brought  her  closer  to  her  students. 
She  discusses  her  use  of  learning  diaries  in  the  class- 
room, noting  how  these  have  not  only  sensitized  her 
students  to  their  learning,  but  have  also  enabled  her 
to  become  more  attuned  to  them  as  learners. 
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Among  the  presentations  at  the  Shizuoka  sympo- 
sium ("Strategies  for  Learner  Autonomy/'  1995) 
were  several  that  questioned  the  value  of  teaching 
learner  strategies  to  learners  in  an  overly  explicit 
manner.  Hamada  Mari  and  Muraoka  Hidehiro  fo- 
cused on  the  problems  of  considering  "strategy 
training"  too  narrowly,  namely  as  the  mere  trans- 
mission by  the  teacher  to  students  of  strategies  de- 
veloped previously  by  other  successful  language 
learners  (Hamada  & Muraoka,1995),  while  Phil 
Benson  pointed  out  the  paradox  of  preaching 
learner  autonomy  while  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing that  all  learners  conform  to  a single  role 
(Benson,  1995). 

It  would  appear  to  be  counter-productive  for 
teachers  to  train  their  students,  if  their  ultimate  aim 
is  actually  to  foster  an  independent  attitude 
amongst  those  very  learners.  To  this  end,  teachers 
may  enjoy  greater  success  if  instead  they  create  op- 
portunities for  their  students  to  discover  for  them- 
selves ways  of  learning  that  work  for  them.  Whether 
or  not  learners  grasp  the  opportunity  afforded  them, 
and  whether  or  not  they  embrace  the  chance  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning  is  a choice  that 
must  be  left  to  them  to  make. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  possible  benefits  might 
accrue  from  giving  learners  the  chance  to  become 
more  independent  in  their  attitudes  to  learning,  I 
have  been  encouraging  a class  of  27  first-year  uni- 

versity  students  to_keep_a  regular  learning-diary 

since  April  of  this  year.  Since  the  students  are  Chi- 
nese majors  and  are  only  taking  English  as  an  op- 
tional class,  their  level  of  motivation  is  not 
particularly  high.  Assessment  of  the  students  ac- 
cording to  Oxford's  (1990)  SILL  criteria  (which  show 


the  extent  to  which  they  consciously  use  strategies 
in  their  learning)  has  revealed  that  they  are  gener- 
ally "average"  in  their  strategy  use. 

The  class  meets  weekly,  and  students  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  write  in  their  diaries  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson.  Students  are  encouraged  to  describe 
their  feelings,  both  in  regard  to  that  week's  lesson  in 
particular  and  language  learning  in  general.  They 
are  also  asked  to  write  freely  about  their  learning 
methods,  any  problems  they  have  come  up  against, 
their  interest  in  foreign  countries  and  languages, 
and  any  questions  they  may  have  (although  the 
emphasis  is  on  English,  they  are  also  encouraged  to 
mention  experiences  in  the  learning  of  their  foreign 
language  major,  Chinese).  At  the  end  of  class,  the 
diaries  are  collected  and  then  during  the  week,  I add 
comments  before  returning  the  diaries  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  lesson.  As  the  year  has  progressed, 
students  have  begun  submitting  their  diaries  with- 
out prompting  from  me  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
Students  have  even  been  known  to  write  entries  in 
their  diary  in  response  to  events  in  the  lesson,  sub- 
mitting them  before  the  class  has  finished. 

For  students,  a learning  diary  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-analysis  since  it  gives  them  a chance 
to  reflect  on  their  difficulties  and  achievements.  For 
the  teacher,  the  chance  to  write  comments  in  the 
diaries  provides  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
students  on  an  individual  basis,  which  in  turn  ap- 
pears to  have  a positive  effect  on  their  behavior  and 
motivation.  Students,  accustomed  previously  only 
to  learning  situations  in  which  they  played  a passive 
role,  are  slowly  beginning  to  change  their  attitudes 
towards  their  own  learning.  The  students'  construc- 
tive criticism  of  lessons  has  become  a valuable 
source  of  feedback,  which  has  had  a great  effect  on 
my  planning  of  subsequent  classes. 


For  students , a learning  diary  provides 
an  opportunity  for  self-analysis  since  it 
gives  them  a chance  to  reflect  on  their 
difficulties  and  achievements. 

For  teachers  who  are  considering  introducing  stu- 
dents to  the  writing  of  learning  diaries  in  their  own 
classes,  a few  words  of  caution  would  seem  to  be  in 
order.  The  time  required  to  read  and  comment  on 
individual  diaries  is  considerable.  If  classes  are  large, 
teachers  may  find  they  have  insufficient  time  be- 
tween lessons  to  work  through  all  the  diaries.  In  the 

situation  described-here,  teacher  and  students 

shared  the  same  mother  tongue;  however,  in  classes 
where  the  only  language  in  common  is  that  which 
is  being  studied,  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
students  to  write  in  the  target  language  at  any  great 
length.  Lastly,  since  writing  a learning  diary  repre- 
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The  f 1 ATT  T f ^ is  probably  the  most  active  SIG  within  JALT,  with  two 

books,  a series  of  newsletters  and  a four-day  interna- 
tional conference  bringing  us  together  in  June.  Next 
year  looks  like  another  good  one  with  a new  slate  of  officers  and  fresh  ideas  percolating  both  up  and  down. 
Watch  http://jalcall.org  in  the  future  for  new  and  exciting  things  happening. 

Recipes  for  Wired  Teachers  is  a book  by  teachers  for  teachers  to  use  computers  as  a tool  in  their  language 
classroom.  These  80  ideas  encourage  students  with  exciting  computer  activities  of  all  types.  Each  two- 
pagearticle  is  formatted  to  make  finding  just  the  right  idea  quick  and  easy. 

Recipes  are  grouped  by  content  areas.  They  include  Web  search,  Web  site  based  activities,  e-mail,  text 
based,  software  based  activities  and  finally  teaching  and  administrative  tools.  There  is  a web  site  for 
changes,  links,  and  new  information  at  jaltcall.org/recipes/.  Recipes  are  designed  for  teachers  that  use  com- 
puters, not  computer  users  that  are  teachers.  Each  Recipe  clearly  explains  an  activity  in  a step-by-step  fash- 
ion so  that  even  new  users  can  spice  up  their  classes. 

Editor  Kevin  Ryan  says,  "This  book  was  actually  fun  to  put  together.  Over  a year  and  a half  of  collecting 
articles,  the  best  part  was  exchanging  ideas  with  people  in  the  field  for  whom  I have  tremendous  respect.  I 
was  able  to  see  how  the  big  names  in  the  field  put  their  ideas  together.  Thanks  go  to  the  authors  who  self- 
lessly contributed  their  ideas  and  to  Elin  Melchior  for  proofreading." 

Actual  pages  from  the  book  are  reproduced  on  the  following  seven  pages. 


learner  development:  usuki 

sents  just  one  strategy  amongst  many  that  a learner 
might  adopt,  the  possibility  arises  that  this  particu- 
lar strategy,  though  useful  to  many,  may  not  be 
valid  for  all.  Despite  such  misgivings,  however, 
learning  diaries  would  appear  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  teachers  hoping  to  foster  an  indepen- 
dent attitude  to  learning  amongst  their  students. 

Usuki  Miyuki  completed  herM.Ed.  in  Language  Educa- 
tion atDeakin  University % Australia.  She  also  worked  for 
7 years  as  a Japanese  language  teacher  in  Australia. 

Since  199 5,  she  has  been  working  at  Hokuriku  Univer- 
sity in  Kanazawa , Japan.  She  teaches  Japanese  to  inter- 
national students  and  coordinates  Japanese  language 
short  programs  for  overseas  students.  As  a part  of  her 
work,  she  is  also  involved  in  teaching  and  researching 
Japanese  EFL  students.  Her  present  research  interests 
include  learner  and  teacher  autonomy,  leamer/teacher 
development  and  foreign/second  language  teaching 
methods. 
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Word  processing  skills 

Making  the  basics  interactive  and  fun 

Jodi  Nooyeo 


Listen,  speak, 


Time  Frame 


mins 


Hardware:' 

Computer 
with  net  for  2 


Aims 

o To  familiarize  students  with  basic  word  processing  skills 
o To  practice  listening,  speaking,  and  note-taking  skills 
o To  promote  interaction  between  students,  and  between  students 
and  the  instructor 

© To  present  an  effective  and  efficient  demonstration  technique 
o To  practice  sending  E-mail  and  attachments 

Prerequisites 

1.  Students  should  know  basic  keyboarding  skills  and  the  use  of  a 
mouse 

2.  Students  should  have  a basic  understanding  of  Ermail,  and  howto 
send  a standard  message. 

Preparation 

© Bring  colorful  cups  or  bowls  (red  is  good)  to  class  enough  for  each 


Software 
Word  Proces- 
sor, Email 

Materials 

Handout 
Plastic  bowl 


student. 

© Before  class  begins,  send  the  following  message  to  each  student  in 
class  as  an  e-mail  attachment. 

1.  Write  your  name  or  names  in  the  space  below.  Use  the  font  style 
called  "Comic  Sans"  (my  favorite  font!),  and  font  size  16. 

2.  Think  of  a question  you  would  like  to  ask  your  classmates.  Write  the 
question  below  - in  both  italics  and  bold.  (e.g.  it  should  look  like  this) 


Hello  everyone!  Today  we  will  be  learning  about  Microsoft  Word 
and  how  to  send  messages  by  attachment.  Below  are  some  exer- 
cises I would  like  to  you  to  try.  Work  on  these  with  a friend,  and 
please  remember  to  write  both  of  your  names.  Good  luck!  If  you 
have  any  questions,  your  instructor  will  help  you. 


or  cups 


I per 


::  3.  In  the  space  below,  create  a table  with  two  columns  and  six  rows. 

In  the  top  row  write  the  Name  in  the  left  column,  and  Answer  in  the 
I second  column.  Use  bold  when  you  write  these. 


lllill 


::y  :: 


4.  Using  the  question  you  wrote  in  (2)  above,  ask  this  question  to  five 
j|||  of  your  classmates  or  teachers.  Write  their  names  in  the  first  column 
(left  column)  and  their  answers  in  the  second  column.  Write  their  an- 
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Word  Processing  Continued 


swers  in  italics  (but  not  using  bold). 

5.  Correct  the  spelling  errors  in  the  following  passage 
(Use  spelling  and  grammar  check).  Spell  check  will  not  find 
five  of  the  misspelled  words.  Try  to  find  these  errors,  too, 
and  correct  them.  Also,  make  the  following  passage 
"double -spaced”. 

6.  Add  a header  to  this  paper.  Write:  "I  can  use  Micro- 
soft word!" 


7-  Copy  your  names  from  question  one.  Add  a "footer"  and  paste  your  names  as  your  footer. 
8.  Congratulations!  You  are  finished!  Save  this  document  on  your  disk.  Then,  send  this 
back  to  your  teacher  as  an  attachment. 


I have  a speling  checker, 

It  came  with  my  PC. 

It  planely  marks  for  my  revue 
Mistakes  I cannot  see. 

I’ve  run  this  poem  threw  it, 
I’m  sure  your  please  to  no, 

It’s  letter  perfect  in  it’s  way, 
My  cheker  told  me  so. 


Process 

1.  Give  each  student  a colorful  bowl/cup  and  a one-page  handout  (see  below) □ 

Teacher  demonstrates  each  of  the  word  processing  skills  presented  on  the  handout 

2.  After  each  demonstration  (e.g.  “changing  the  font  size”),  students  are  instructed  to  do  it 
themselves,  and  then  to  write  a quick  note  on  their  handout  about  how  to  do  it. 

3.  When  finished,  stu- 
dents put  their  colorful 
bowl/cup  on  top  of 
their  computer. 

When  all  cups/bowls 
are  “up”,  the  teacher 
says  “Cups  down”,  and 
continues  with  the  next 
demonstration,  follow- 
ing the  same  proce- 
dure, and  continuing 
quickly  until  finished. 

Ss  are  then  instructed 
to  check  their  e-mail 
for  a message  from  the 
instructor.  The  teacher 
then  demonstrates  how 
to  open  an  attach- 
ment. The  attachment 
(as  shown  above)  tells 
the  Ss  to  work  in 

pairs.  Ss  much  follow  the  directions  given  in  the  attachment,  and  then  return  it  to  the  in- 
structor as  an  e-mail  attachment.  Some  of  the  directions  instruct  Ss  to  complete  word  proc- 
essing tasks  that  were  not  demonstrated  (such  as  adding  a header /footer).  For  these,  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  work  together  to  figure  out  how  to  complete  these  tasks. 


"Microsoft  Word"  demonstration  (handout) 

Your  teacher  will  show  you  how  to  do  the  following. 

Try  to  do  it  yourself  using  "Microsoft  Word". 

Then  write  instructions  for  yourself  to  help  you  remem- 
ber how  to  use  each  feature.  What  icons  do  you  need? 
Change  the  font  style: 

Change  the  font  size: 

Make  a word  bold: 

Make  a word  italics: 

Underline  a word: 

"Double  space"  your  writing: 

Use  Spelling  and  Grammar  check: 

Use  cut  and  paste: 

Use  copy  and  paste: 

Save  to  disk: 

Send  as  an  attachment  to  an  e-mail  message: 
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Word  Processing  Continued 


Lessons  Learned 


Demonstrations  are  much  more  effective  if  students  have  a 
chance  to  immediately  practice.  Also,  this  technique  is  a 
great  way  to  quickly  see  if  students  have  completed  a prac- 
tice task.  It  is  even  more  efficient  if  students  who  finish 
quickly  are  encouraged  to  help  those  students  who  are 
working  a bit  slower.  Even  students  who  already  knew 
some  or  all  of  these  word  processing  skills  loved  this  activ- 
ity it  became  like  a contest  to  see  who  could  finish  each  task 
first! 

This  lesson  is  also  extremely  useful  because  it  emphasizes 
that  (1)  spelling/grammar  checks  are  not  always  perfect,  (2) 
using  computers  in  the  classroom  is  not  a solitary  activity, 
and  (3)  it  is  relatively  simple  to  learn  how  to  use  an  un- 
known feature  on  a word  processing  program. 

Most  of  all,  students  were  delighted  to  find  out  how  easy  it  is 
to  send  an  e-mail  attachment.  However,  students  must  be 
warned  of  the  dangers,  that  is,  most  computer  viruses  are 
transmitted  by  e-mail  attachments. 


Variations 

a gifti®  iiiafl  la  aifi® a 

The  “cups  up/cups  down” 
technique  has  been  found 
to  be  extremely  useful, 
and  could  easily  be 

nnont&n  tn  loccnnc 


Author: 


My  name  is  Jodi  Nooyen,  and 
I have  been  teaching  ESL/ 
EFL  for  over  eight  years  in- 
cluding one  year  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  three  years  in  the 
Osaka  area  of  Japan.  Cur- 
rently I teach  “computers  for 
language  learning”  to  inter- 
mediate level  students  at 
UCLA  extension,  and  ad- 
vanced academic  skills  to  in- 
ternational graduate  students 
at  UCLA. 


Jiinksl 


The  easiest  and  most  convenient  e-mail  programs  that  allow  students  to  receive  and  send  e- 
mail  attachments  are  found  on  the  Internet.  Free  sites  such  as  www.hotmail.com  and  www. 
yahoq.com  not  only  allow  students  to  obtain  an  account  to  access  their  e-mail  from  any  com- 
jputer  with  an  Internet  connection,  but  they  also  offer  a free  scan  for  viruses. 
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Using  MOOs 

Writing:  Using  SchMOOze  University 


Mark  Peterson 


Skill  Areas 

Write  /Read 
Vocabulary 
Intercultural 
knowledge 


Time  Frame 

90  min  X2  > 

Hardware 

1 C with  Web 

^;per,:S  ;.;2- 

Software 
Browser  or 
Telnet  client 


Overview 

This  class  seeks  to  enable  ESL  students  to  fully  participate  in  an  online 
text  mediated  virtual  learning  environment. 


Aims 

• To  improve  student  vocabulary  knowledge  and  descriptive  writing 
skills. 

• To  provide  a meaningful  real  world  learning  task. 

• To  encourage  learners  to  develop  cross  cultural  understanding. 


Prerequisites 

. Students  should  have  basic  typing  skills. 

• Learners  must  have  the  ability  to  use  a browser. 

• Students  will  need  access  to  a dictionary  suitable  for  ESL  learners 
(paper  or  online). 

Preparation 

1 . Introduction  to  the  concept  of  MOOs 

2.  Overview  of  the  schMOOze  university  web  site 

3.  Introduction  to  basic  MOO  commands  (see  web  appendix)  and  E- 
mail  etiquette 

4.  MOO  command  mini  quiz:  This  activity  is  designed  to  test  learner 
knowledge  of  basic  MOO  commands  before  they  enter  schMOOze 
university.  This  activity  lowers  levels  of  techno- stress  in  students 
unfamiliar  with  virtual  environments 


Materials 

Process 

Mini-quiz 

Practoce 


'vbvv 

: i * ; V 
v 


mm-  mm-m:-: 
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ERIC 


Learners  practice  writing  descriptions  of  themselves.  This  activ- 
ity is  required  before  learners  can  enter  the  virtual  campus  of 
schMOOze  university. 

2.  Learners  practice  various  writing  tasks  required  for  effective 
participation  in  schMOOze  university.  For  example  introduc- 
tions, greetings  and  asking  questions. 
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Production: 

1.  Learners  log  on  to  schMOOze  university. 

2.  Students  enter  the  virtual  campus. 

3.  Students  practice  basic  navigation  around  the  virtual  cam- 
pus. 

4.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  other  participants  and 
to  exchange  messages. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  students  complete  a MOO  questionnaire 
that  includes  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  name  did  you  use  when  you  visited  schMOOze  univer- 
sity? 

2.  Who  did  you  talk  to  and  where  were  they  from? 

3.  What  kind  of  topics  did  you  talk  about? 

4.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  schMOOze  university  campus? 

5.  Did  you  enjoy  visiting  schMOOze  university?  If  so,  give  the 
reasons  why. 


SchMOOze  University  is  ideally  suited  to  group  based 
collaborative  learning.  Learners  of  all  levels  of  English 
ability  can  participate  in  schMOOze  University.  In  the 
author’s  experience  once  learners  have  understood  the 
basic  concept  of  schMOOze  University  they  enjoy  the 
chance  to  participate  in  meaning  based  discourse  with 
other  English  language  learners. 

Learners  usually  work  best  when  paired  with  a partner. 
Educators  should  also  note  that  the  Java  based  client  will 
not  operate  inside  a network  firewall. 


Advanced  learners  are 
encouraged  to  participate 
in  a writing  based  learn- 
ing task.  For  example, 
leaners  may  write  an  es- 
say on  their  experiences 
in  SchMOOze  University 
and  discuss  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of 
participation  on  virtual 
language  learning  envi- 
ronments. 


Mark  Peterson  (http://www. 
jaist.ac.jp/~mark)  is  a faculty 
member  of  Japan  Advanced 
Institute  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. At  present  he  is  con- 
ducting research  into  virtual 
learning  environments  for 
language  learning. 


looks  . ..V  Vfi 

SchMOOze  university  web  site  (and  schMOOze  university  gateway); 
;http!^/schmooze.huhter.cuny.edu:8888^  . 

The  Newbury  House  Online  Dictionary:  (http://nhd.heinle.com/) 
TinyFugue  (freeware  MOO  client):  http://tf.tcp.com/~hawkeye/tf/ 
~Telnet(information'):-http':/'/w\v'w.  whatis.com/telneCKtm  *“ 


■Af.y- 


Basic  MOO  commands  reference: 

~ht^://wwv;^|im:6'rjp/^awaji/schM00ze/  .Ofe*  *..•$&>  r . •; 

Virtual  Environments  Help  Page  (by  Ruth  Vilmi,  Helsinki  University  of  Technology):  http:// 
www.hut.fi/~fyilmi/Project/VLC/virtual.html 

^ - . "~:r' . ...  • , : - . 
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Whodunit 

Solving  Mysteries 
Susan  L.  Schwartz 


Ski  1 1 Areas  Overview 


Critical  th  i n k—  This  lesson  uses  a Website  devoted  to  mysteries  for  children  to  give  Ss 
i .$*/..  AM  practice  in  using  critical  thinking  and  language  skills. 

[Reading 
Paraphrasing 


I Specific  Activities 

I 

1 Read  on-line  mystery  story  paragraph  by  paragraph,  paraphrase  each 
paragraph  orally,  state  solution  to  mystery  and  give  reasons  for  solu- 
tion. Compare  S's  solution  with  Website's  solution. 


Time  Frame 

j Prerequisites 


V ...  i 

Hardware 

1 computer 
per  S with 
Internet 

::  . 

Software 

s:;y;;Ki a:. . y« 

■ _ 

Browser 


Materials 

iWhiteboard/ 
blackboard/ 
flipchart  pa- 


• At  least  a high  intermediate  reading  and  speaking  ability. 

• Familiarity  with  navigating  Web  pages. 

• Familiarity  with  orally  paraphrasing  written  material. 

Preparation 

Bring  up  <http://www.thecase.com/kids/solveit>  on  screen. 

Process 

Presentation:  l)  Ask  S if  s/he  likes  to  read  mystery  stories  and  why  or 
why  not.  2)  Elicit  characteristics  of  a mystery  story  (a  problem  exists, 
someone  tries  to  find  the  answer,  clues  are  given  but  the  answer  is  not 
easily  found).  Write  characteristics  on  board  or  flipchart.  3) 

Tell  S s/he  will  read  a mystery  on  a Website  and  S must  figure  out  solu- 
tion. 4)  Tell  S s/he  will  have  to  paraphrase  the  story  and  review  how  to 
do  that  (retell  story  in  own  words). 


Practice:  1)  Tell  S to  look  at  story  on  screen.  2)  Tell  S to  read  the  first 
paragraph  (or  first  few  paragraphs,  if  they  are  really  short).  3)  When  S 
has  finished  reading,  ask  S to  orally  paraphrase  content  of  what  s/he 
read.  T can  ask  questions  about  vocabulary  as  well  as  questions  to  clar- 
m ify  meaning  of  text.  Make  sure  S has  mentioned  all  main  points;  if  s/he 
1 pe  f,  rb  clfke  rs:  forgot  something,  ask  questions  to  elicit  information.  If  necessary,  T 

'fv m3  can  model  how  to  orally  paraphrase  this  section. 


\ f y.  * .*  -y . - x .5  . 
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Production:  1)  Tell  S to  read  next  one  or  few  paragraphs  (depending  on 
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CALL 


Whodunit  Continued 


length).  2)  When  done,  have  S paraphrase  what  was  read  (follow 
procedure  in  Step  #3  above).  3)  Continue  in  this  way  until  S has 
finished  reading  and  paraphrasing  entire  mystery  story.  4)  Then 
ask  S "Whodunit?"  Have  S explain  why  s/he  thinks  that  answer 
is  correct;  S should  refer  to  specific  parts  of  story  to  support  her/ 
his  reasoning.  5)  At  end  of  story,  possible  solutions  are  listed  on 
screen.  Tell  S to  click  on  link  s/he  thinks  is  the  answer.  If  cor- 
rect, the  new  page  will  say  so.  Congratulate  S if  her/his  solution 
was  correct!  There  is  also  a link  to  see  how  the  detectives  in  the 
story  solved  the  mystery.  If  S's  answer  was  wrong,  the  page  will 
say  "Not  correct"  and  offer  an  additional  clue  so  S can  try  again. 
That  page  also  gives  the  option  of  going  directly  to  the  answer  by 
clicking  on  the  "See  the  solution"  link,  but  the  T should  not  let 
the  S do  that  until  the  S has  tried  to  solve  the  mystery  again. 


Comments 

This  lesson  was  done  with  middle  school  Ss,  i.e.  12, 13,  and  14 
year-olds.  It  would  probably  work  well  with  older  Ss,  too. 

Since  the  mysteries  at  the  site  change  monthly,  Ts  can  repeat 
this  lesson  at  periodic  intervals.  This  Website  is  aimed  at  native 
English  speakers  so  Ts  should  be  sure  their  Ss  are  proficient 
enough  to  comprehend  the  stories  without  much  difficulty. 


Extension  activities 

• In  classes  of  more  than  one  S,  role-play  mysteries  in  front 
of  the  class. 

• Rewrite  mystery  to  exclude  all  direct  speech.  With  classes 
of  more  than  one  S,  follow  up  by  having  Ss  exchange  pa- 
pers and  insert  direct  speech  into  other  S's  story. 

o Write  an  original  mystery  story. 

Lessons  Learned 

This  lesson  works  very  well  in  a one-on-one  situation  be- 
cause the  S can  go  at  her/his  own  pace.  When  there  are 
more  Ss  in  the  class,  the  timing  is  trickier  because  Ss  read  at 
different  speeds.  Ts  need  to  take  that  into  consideration 
when  planning  this  lesson,  and  might  want  to  pair  up  Ss  in 
advance  based  on  their  reading  proficiency.  Even  Ss  who  do 
not  particularly  like  to  read  seem  to  enjoy  this  lesson. 


Variations 
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St|‘S|cSn  do  activity  inde-  j 
pendently.  Instead  of  f| 1 1 
orally  paraphrasing  each 
paragraph,  S can  rewrite 
the  story  in  own  words 
and  include  solution.  S 
can  turn  in  paper  to  the  T 
who  can  grade  it  based  on 
how  well  S presents  story 
and  solution.  This  activity 
can  also  be  done  in  a class 
with  more  than  one  S. 

2)  Withia‘  group  of  Ss,  half 
the  class  can  read  and 
p a ra  p h rase  o nemys  t e ry 

read  and  paraphrase  a dif-  j 
ferent  one.  Then  pairs  can 
be  formed  and  each  stu- 
dent listens  to  the  story 
I retold  by  her/his  partner; 
and  tries  to  figure  out  the 
solution. 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 

edited  by  joyce  cunningham  & miyao  mariko 

This  month,  you  will  learn  about  volunteers  in  JALT  and  how  to  unearth  and  keep  them.  The  coeditors  of  this 
column  invite  readers  to  submit  800-word  reports  on  your  Chapter,  SIG,  or  special  event  in  Japanese,  English,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Don't  be  shy '.Contact  us  please. 

On  Being  a Volunteer  in  JALT 


When  someone  asks  us  to  do  something,  most 
of  us  say,  "Yes."  We  may  envy  those  who 
pause  and  say,  "Let  me  think  about  it,  and  I'll  get 
back  to  you."  Those  people  always  seem  to  have  a 


organization  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
wonderful  paid  staff  members,  is  more  or  less  run  by 
volunteers.  Why  do  they  all  volunteer?  And  more 
importantly,  how  can  we  encourage  more  to  do  the 
same  and  then,  nurture  that  volunteer  experience? 

One  reason  people  do  volunteer  is  to  be  part  of 
an  interesting  and  friendly  group  of  people  who  are 
trying  to  do  something  worthwhile.  Someone  once 
said,  "A  human  being  is  happiest  and  most  success- 
ful when  dedicated  to  a cause  outside  his  own  indi- 
vidual, selfish  satisfaction."  That  may  be  true,  but, 
like  all  things  in  life,  it  is  important  to  strike  a bal- 
ance. In  addition,  especially  in  the  case  of  our  Japa- 
nese members,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  idea  of  holding  one's  hand  up  and  saying,  "Yes, 
I want  to  volunteer!"  is  not  necessarily  everyone's 
style.  We  need  to  ask  people  clearly  and  directly  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  help. 

Once  a volunteer  has  accepted  the  challenge,  we 
need  to  work  with  them  to  help  them  understand 
exactly  what  it  is  that  is  needed  to  be  done  and 
help  them  get  started  if  need  be.  It  is  sometimes  a 
good  idea  to  gradually  work  into  an  officer's  posi- 
tion by  shadowing  another  officer  or  being  a co- 
chair for  a year  or  so.  In  some  cases,  however,  there 
are  those  who  are  old  hands  or  new  people  with 
fresh  ideas  that  are  ready  for  leadership  positions, 
and  these  people  should  be  given  the  freedom  to 
be  creative  in  their  volunteer  positions.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  and  friendship. 

The  following  quotes  are  additional  thoughts  on 
being  a volunteer  by  some  of  our  own  and  some 
who  went  before  us. 

"One  is  not  born  into  the  world  to  do  everything 
but  to  do  something  . . — Henry  David  Thoreau, 

poet,  writer,  philosopher 


" Volunteer  is  that  peculiar  quality  that  sets  JALT 
apart  from  most  other  professional  organizations. 
Look  in  our  publications,  go  to  any  chapter  or  SIG 
event,  or  take  part  in  our  annual  conferences  and 
you  will  see  volunteerism  in  its  most  selfless  form. 
It  is  a quality  that  allows  JALT  to  offer  a degree  of 
service  that  many  commercial  enterprises  could 
never  hope  to  emulate,  and  it  is  what  will  see  JALT 
continue  successfully  in  the  years  ahead."  — 
Malcolm  Swanson,  JALT  volunteer 

"Vision  without  action  is  a daydream.  Action 
without  vision  is  a nightmare." — Japanese  proverb 

"Success  in  a volunteer  organization  is  directly 
opposite  to  success  in  a corporate  culture;  in  a vol- 
unteer organization,  the  goal  is  to  ultimately  make 
yourself  expendable.  If  people  fail  to  perceive  what 
you're  doing  as  a 'cool'  thing  to  do  themselves,  it 
ain't  workin." — Keith  Lane,  JALT  volunteer 

"A  community  is  like  a ship;  everyone  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  take  the  helm." — Henrik  Ibsen,  poet 
and  playwright 

"I  know  that  the  best  way  to  get  volunteers  is  to 
give  them  something  small  to  start  with." — Bill 
Pellow,  JALT  volunteer 

"Never  doubt  that  a small  group  of  thoughtful, 
committed  citizens  can  change  the  world;  indeed, 
it's  the  only  thing  that  ever  has.” — Margaret  Mead, 
anthropologist 

"When  I come  home  tired  after  a weekend  of  at- 
tending JALT  . . . and  am  asked  why  I entertain  this 
constructive  discontentment,  'So,  why  do  you  do 
it?'  I immediately  respond,  'It's  all  so  important!' 
That  belief  keeps  me  volunteering.  The  key  to  build- 
ing a successful  volunteer  non-profit  organization 
with  spirit  is  organizing  the  work  so  everyone  feels 
essential  to  a goal  they  believe  in.  In  a volunteer, 
non-profit  organization,  the  person  with  the  most 
responsibility  for  an  individual's  development  is  the 
person  themselves — not  their  hierarchical  boss.  Our 
large  core  of  volunteer  women  and  men,  teachers 
and  students,  deserve  and  require  superior  learning 
opportunities."— David  McMurray,  JALT  volunteer 

"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any 
good  therefore  that  I can  do  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now. 

Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I shall  not  pass 
this  way  again  . . ."—Mahatma  Gandhi 

reported  by  L.  Dennis  Woolbright , [ALT  volunteer 
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My  Share 


Thinking  About  Learning 

Nicola  H.  Green,  Singapore  Japanese  Secondary  School 


Background 

Getting  students  to  think  about  how  they  have 
learned  English  in  the  past  is  a useful  method  of 
encouraging  them  to  think  about  how  they  can 
learn  more  in  the  future.  It  also  raises  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  learning  process  itself  and  can 
guide  them  in  their  choice  of  learning  strategies 
that  they  will  employ  over  the  remaining  school 
year.  English  is  something  that  advanced  students 
often  take  for  granted,  and  thinking,  talking,  sand 
writing  about  why  they  speak  English  is  an  interest- 
ing exercise  for  both  the  students  themselves  and 
the  classmates  who  learn  from  them. 

It  is  also  useful  for  a teacher,  when  starting  a new 
class,  to  know  something  of  the  students'  back- 
grounds, their  language  experiences,  and  their  abili- 
ties. Advanced  students  (and  returnees  in  Japan)  are 
often  reluctant  to  use  their  English  fully  in  the  class- 
room, as  they  don't  want  to  be  seen  as  drawing  at- 
tention to  themselves.  This  problem  is  amplified  by 
adolescence.  However,  an  activity  that  provides  an 
opportunity  for  genuine  communication,  swapping 
of  experiences,  and  genuine  interest  from  the 
teacher  in  what  they  have  to  say,  can  go  a long  way 
toward  creating  good  rapport  in  the  classroom. 

This  activity  aims  to  give  the  student  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  upon  his/her  learning  background,  as 
well  as  provide  useful  information  for  the  teacher.  It 
works  particularly  well  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  and  is  an  interesting  twist  on  the  usual 
"Where  do  you  live?"  or  "What's  your  favourite...?" 
questions. 

Procedure 

Day  1 — Interviews  and  Presentations 
In  the  first  session  the  teacher  writes  five  or  six 
straightforward  questions  on  the  board  about  the 
students'  English  background.  Questions  I have 
used  in  my  class  are: 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a non-Japanese  school? 

2.  Which  country/countries  did  you  live  in  before 
you  came  to  Singapore? 

3.  Do  you  have  any  friends  who  don't  speak  Japa- 
nese? 

4.  Do  your  parents  speak  English? 

5.  Do  you  ever  speak  English  at  home? 

The  students  work  in  pairs  interviewing  each 

other.  By  thinking  about,  and  talking  about,  the 
answers  to  these  fairly  general  questions  the  stu- 
dents will  hopefully  begin  the  reflective  process  that 
the  activity  is  intended  to  encourage.  I give  the  stu- 
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dents  20  minutes  (10  minutes 
each)  for  this  activity  but  if  they 
have  a lot  to  say  then  this  time 
can  be  extended. 

Each  student  is  then  asked  to  make  a short  pre- 
sentation about  his/her  partner,  based  on  the  inter- 
view. This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
compare  their  own  experiences  of  learning  English 
with  those  of  their  peers.  The  presentations  have 
no  specific  time  limit.  After  the  more  informal  pair 
work  activity,  which  precedes  the  presentations,  it 
is  interesting  to  hear  the  students  talk  more  for- 
mally to  the  whole  group.  The  activity  also  gives 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  collect  information 
needed  for  the  next  activity.  The  students  should 
be  told  that  the  teacher  is  interested  in  what  they 
have  to  say  rather  than  the  way  it  is  said.  However, 
the  presentations  do  give  the  teacher  some  insight 
into  each  student's  oral  abilities. 

The  teacher  must  take  notes  on  each  student's 
background  in  English  during  the  presentations.  The 
information  will  be  used  in  the  subsequent  activity. 

Teacher  Preparation 

Before  the  next  class  the  teacher  prepares  an  in- 
dividual worksheet  for  each  student  (see  Fig.  1). 

The  worksheet  contains  statements  based  on  the 
presentation  details.  Some  of  the  statements  should 
be  wrong  and  some  should  be  made  up.  There 


Figure  1 
Yuichiro 

1.  Look  at  these  statements: 

I have  lived  in  Singapore  for  6 years. 

I lived  in  England  for  7 years. 

1 went  to  primary  school  in  an  English  school 
for  2 years. 

I have  private  lessons  in  English. 

My  teacher  is  Japanese. 

We  study  English  grammar  in  my  private  les- 
sons. 

My  parents  speak  English. 

My  parents  think  it  is  important  that  I learn 
English. 

I study  hard  in  all  my  school  subjects. 

I have  non-Japanese  friends. 

Tick  the  ones  you  agree  with  and  change  the 
ones  you  disagree  with  so  that  they  are  true. 

2.  Now  add  some  more  sentences that  give  me  more 
information  about  you  and  English . 
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should  be  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  the 
students  to  write  any  more  relevant  statements.  If 
the  class  is  large  these  worksheets  can  take  time, 
but  this  time  can  be  reduced  by  using  copy-and- 
paste  on  a computer. 

Day  2 — Worksheets 

In  the  second  session  students  are  given  their  indi- 
vidual worksheets  and  asked  to  read  the  state- 
ments, indicating  which  ones  are  false.  This 
enables  the  students  to  consider  more  carefully 
why  some  of  the  statements  are  incorrect  and  how 
their  own  experiences  differ  from  those  in  the  false 
statements.  They  then  correct  the  false  statements 
and  add  other  relevant  information  at  the  foot  of 
the  page.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the  activity. 

It  allows  the  students  to  reflect  on  other  language 
learning  experiences  which  they  may  not  have  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Students  then  complete  a short  written  assign- 
ment using  their  individual  worksheets  as  a guide, 
adding  more  details  to  explain  the  statements  as 
they  progress.  In  thinking  about  their  original 
statements  the  students  will  hopefully  be  reflecting 
upon  their  own  learning  processes.  The  students 


enjoy  this  writing  activity  as  it  takes  little  effort. 
The  information  they  need  has  already  been  pro- 
vided, firstly  by  themselves  in  the  interview,  sec- 
ondly by  their  partners  in  the  presentation,  and 
thirdly  by  the  teacher  in  the  worksheet.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  is  not  a test  or  a grammar  exercise, 
and  is  not  being  recorded  as  a part  of  the  student's 
overall  grade.  Grades  can  be  given  for  the  students' 
own  interest,  but  corrections  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  teacher  can  keep  a copy  of  each 
student's  essay  as  a reminder  of  the  information 
learned  from  the  activity.  The  essays  also  provide 
useful  information  regarding  the  students' 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  written  English,  spell- 
ing,  grammar,  and  vocabulary. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Reflective  Learning,  Interviews,  Writing 
Learner  English  Level:  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Quite  lengthy  for  Day  2 depending 
on  class  size 

Activity  Time:  One  to  three  lessons  depending  on 
class  interest  and  teacher  expectations  regarding 
written  assignment 
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A "Learner-Centered  Classrdom" 
in  a General  English  Class 

Matsuno  Sumie,  Nagoya  College  of  Foreign  Language 


Problem  and  Question 

I have  been  teaching  in  a vocational  school  in 
Nagoya,  where  the  students  are  usually  eager  to 
attend  classes  to  prepare  for  certification  examina- 
tions such  as  the  TOEIC.  However,  one  of  my  re- 
cent classes  was  "General  English,"  which  is  not  a 
test  preparation  course,  so  most  of  my  students  had 
little  or  no  motivation  to  study. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  my  class  was  typi- 
cally teacher-centered,  where  I decided  what  I 
taught  and  how  I taught;  the  students  could  not 
make  any  decisions  and  were  simply  receivers  of 
information.  Nunan  mentions  that  the  learner- 
centered  curriculum  is  "a  collaborative  effort  be- 
tween teachers  and  learners,  since  learners  are 
closely  involved  in  the  decision-making  process 
regarding  the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  how  it 
is  taught"  (1988,  p.  2).  Upon  reading  this  I asked 
myself,  "What  if  I practice  this  notion  of  learner- 
centered  teaching  in  my  own  class?" 
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Solution 

I gave  my  students  a question- 
naire about  what  they  wanted  to 
learn  and  how  they  thought  we, 
both  the  students  and  I,  could 
improve  the  class.  In  the  next  class,  I considered 
what  they  had  written  in  their  questionnaires  as 
much  as  possible.  After  class,  I asked  for  their  opin- 
ions, including  some  further  suggestions  about  the 
materials  and  activities  of  the  day.  In  the  following 
class,  1 based  my  activities  on  their  suggestions  from 
the  previous  questionnaires.  I did  this  three  con- 
secutive times.  One  month  later,  I asked  my  stu- 
dents their  overall  impressions  of  the  three  classes. 

The  initial  questionnaires  indicated  that  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  use  songs  as  materials.  On  the  first 
day,  the  theme  of  Aladdin  was  chosen,  because  they 
believed  that  Disney  songs  might  be  easier  to  under- 
stand. First,  the  students  listened  to  the  song,  and 
then  the  words  were  distributed  (see  portion  of 
handout  in  Fig.  1).  Some  words  were  chosen  for  the 
students  to  guess  meaning.  This  activity  was  done  as 
pair  work.  Then  I asked  them  to  translate  the  song 
into  Japanese  word  by  word.  Finally,  while  listening 
to  the  tape  once  more,  they  sang  the  song. 
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Figure  1 

A Whole  New  World 

Please  guess  the  meanings  of  the  underlined  words. 

I can  show  you  the  world 
Shining,  shimmering,  splendid 

(1)  shimmering 

Tell  me,  princess,  now  when  did  (2)  splendid 

You  last  let  your  heart  decide 

I can  open  your  eyes 
Take  you  wonder  by  wonder 
Over,  sidewavs  and  under 
On  a magic  carpet  ride 

(3)  sideways 

Their  comments  after  class  indicated  that  all  of 
the  students  somehow  enjoyed  the  class.  Though 
they  felt  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  guess  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  during  that  particular  activity, 
translating  the  meaning  of  the  entire  song  was 
pretty  successful.  One  student  said  that  he  enjoyed 
the  translation  because  he  had  known  the  music  but 
not  the  meaning  of  the  song.  My  reflection  toward 
this  class  was  that  it  was  good,  and  amazingly,  no- 
body seemed  to  get  sleepy. 

On  that  day,  following  my  previous  request  to 
them  to  bring  their  own  songs  for  the  second  class, 
one  student  brought  me  four  songs.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  the  class  listened  to  the  songs  and  de- 
cided which  one  they  would  study  in  the  next  class. 
What  they  chose  was  "Eyes  on  Me"  by  Faye  Wong. 

In  the  next  class  they  did  exercises  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  2,  and  while  they  did  so  I played  the  song  as 
background  music,  following  one  student's  request. 


Figure  2 

Eyes  On  Me 
Fill  in  the  blanks. 

I saw  you  smiling  at  me 
Was  it  real  or  just  my  ( ) 

You'd  always  be  there  in  the  ( ) 

Of  this  tiny  ( ) bar 

Rearrange  the  words  in  the  correct  order] 

( ) (so,  me,  with,  darling,  share) 

( ) (you,  enough,  love,  your,  if,  have) 

( ) (holding,  back,  if,  your,  tears, 

you're) 

( ) (or,  that's,  what,  is,  it,  pain,  if) 


This  class  was  better  than  the  first  class,  because 
the  fill-in-the-blank  and  change-the-word-order  ac- 
tivities, which  my  students  had  suggested  would 
improve  their  listening  skills,  were  very  successful. 


Figure  3 

My  Heart  Will  Go  On 

Please  make  sentences  using  the  following  words. 

Every  night  in  my  ( ) 

I see  you,  I feel  you. 

That  is  how  I ( ) you  go  on  (l)goon 

Far  across  the  distance  (2)  distance 

And  ( ) between  us 

You  have  come  to  show  you  go  on 


One  student  said  that  he  had  never  known  the  pro- 
nunciation of  tiny.  He  used  to  pronounce  it  as  /tini/, 
not  /taini/.  He  said  that  listening  to  music  was  a 
good  way  to  learn  pronunciation. 

At  the  end  of  class,  the  theme  song  from  Titanic 
was  selected  as  the  material  for  the  third  class  (see 
Fig.  3).  Based  on  their  comments  and  my  reflection, 
this  third  class  was  the  most  successful.  Since  they 
all  knew  this  song  well,  they  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  music.  Concerning  the  activity,  making  sen- 
tences from  key  words,  which  again  some  students 
had  recommended  to  me,  one  student  said,  "I  could 
learn  some  uses  of  the  words.... I would  like  to  use 
them  in  my  own  speech  and  writing." 

Conclusion 

The  overall  reflections  written  by  students  indi- 
cated that  allowing  the  students  to  decide  what  to 
do  in  class,  including  choosing  materials  and  ac- 
tivities, is  a good  way  to  motivate  students  who  at 
first  do  not  seem  willing  to  study.  In  my  class,  this 
meant  using  songs  as  material.  What  I noticed 
through  the  three  classes  was  that  almost  all  of  the 
students  seemed  to  enjoy  the  classes  more  than  the 
previous  classes  using  the  texts,  and  they  did  not 
sleep  or  misbehave.  What  I decided  through  this 
research  is  that  in  my  General  English  classes  I will 
follow  what  the  students  want  to  learn:  that  is,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  class  will  be  guided  by  their 
decisions — often  negotiated  between  them  and 
me — and  not  simply  by  my  own. 

Reference 

Nunan,  D.  (1988).  The  learner-centred  curriculum.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 


Quick  Guide  

Key  Words:  Learner-Centered  Classroom,  Vocabulary^ 
Listening 

Learner  English  Level:  All 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College 
Preparation  Time:  Varies  according  to  student  input 


Activity  Time:  30-40  minutes  for  song  activities 
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edited  by  Stephen  snyder  and  oda  masaki 

Alexis;  the  Encomium  TOIEC  Test  Preparation 
System.  Okanagan  University  College,  Ohio:  Enco- 
mium Publications,  2000.  CD-ROM.  US$99.  ISBN: 
096517-611-8. 

There  is  a whole  section  of  the  literature  on  English 
tests  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  the 
TOIEC  (Test  of  English  for  International  Communi- 
cation) and  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage). Nevertheless  both  of  them  remain  and  are 
likely  to  remain  the  most  important  English  tests  in 
Japan.  TOEIC  is  the  main  test  for  evaluating  ability 
in  general  and  business  English  and  is  increasingly  a 
factor  in  employment,  where  a high  score  can  tip 
the  balance  in  someone's  favour.  TOEFL,  the  main 
test  of  academic  English,  can  now  be  taken  on  com- 
puter and  considering  the  advantages — faster  pro- 
cessing of  results,  cost-effective — it  is  likely  that  the 
TOIEC  will  follow.  This  new  self-study  CD-ROM  (for 
PC  and  Mac)  is  therefore  timely. 

Alexis  follows  the  same  format  as  the  TOEIC  test 
with  seven  sections  divided  into  reading  and  listen- 
ing comprehension.  In  the  four  Listening  sections, 
students  see  photographs  and  hear  audio  prompts, 
or  they  listen  to  short  conversations  or  monologues 
with  audio  prompts  alone.  They  receive  written 
feedback  for  both  correct  and  incorrect  answers  and 
have  the  option  of  seeing  the  written  scripts.  All 
questions  are  timed,  a nod  towards  reproduction  of 
the  test  environment.  A welcome  improvement  over 
the  grainy  black  and  white  photos  found  in  most 
textbooks  is  that  the  pictures,  albeit  rather  small,  are 
in  colour. 

The  reading  part  has  two  grammar  sections:  a) 
filling  in  the  missing  word  in  a sentence,  and  b) 
finding  the  error  in  a sentence,  and  a reading  com- 
prehension test  where  students  read  a paragraph  of 
typically  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  words  and 
then  answer  two  or  three  multiple-choice  questions. 

All  sections  give  feedback,  short  statements,  when 
students  make  errors.  Whether  these  rather  pithy 
statements  are  sufficient  help  will  depend  on  the 
level  of  the  student.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
TOIEC  test  knows  that  the  questions  provided  must 
fit  into  strict  guidelines:  the  most  important  seem- 
ingly being  that  questions  should  be  as  bland  as 
possible.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Alexis 
departs  radically  from  this,  however,  there  are  more 
than  a few  mildly  interesting  questions,  scripts,  and 
hints.  An  example  from  the  reading  section  where 
students  must  identify  the  incorrect  word  in  the 
following  sentence:  "When  was  the  least  time  you 
updated  your  information  in  your  address  book?" 
The  program  has  a hint  button  that  allows  students 

O / 


to  ask  for  progressive  hints  (maximum  three).  The 
third  in  this  problem  said,  "This  hint  is  your  last  but 
not  least."  Pretty  weak,  and  probably  most  students 
don't  know  the  cliche  but  at  least  the  writers  make 
an  effort.  I used  the  CD  with  two  of  my  students  on 
one  computer.  They  were  able  to  use  it  effectively 
by  themselves  but  much  appreciated  my  input.  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  a class- 
room where  the  teacher  could  move  from  computer 
to  computer  helping  where  needed. 

Can  students  get  the  same  results  using  tradi- 
tional (and  cheaper)  TOIEC  practice  textbooks?  Yes 
they  can.  However,  using  a computer  is  easier  for 
students,  especially  in  the  listening  section  where 
they  don't  have  to  fiddle  with  tapes  and  a textbook. 
Also  Alexis  has  the  advantage  of  colour  pictures,  and 
allows  easy  access  to  hints  and  answers.  The  novelty 
factor  alone  will  encourage  some  students.  Consid- 
ering all  this,  the  extra  cost  seems  worth  it,  and  for 
any  school  or  university  that  has  students  interested 
in  TOEIC  it  should  be  a worthwhile  investment. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Kirkpatrick 
Prefectural  University  of  Kumamoto 

Spoken  Language  and  Applied  Linguistics.  Michael 
McCarthy.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1998.  pp.  viii  +206;  glossary  and  references. 

US$54.95;  $20.95  pb.  ISBN:  0-521-  59769-2.  Pb. 

Spoken  Language  and  Applied  Linguistics  is  designed 
for  language  teachers.  It  is  the  fruit  of  ten  years 
study  of  spoken  language  and  its  application  to 
teaching.  It  collects  together  revised  versions  of  pa- 
pers written  between  1988  and  1996  plus  new  chap- 
ters. Michael  McCarthy  has  published  widely  in  the 
areas  of  vocabulary  and  discourse  and  the 
CANCODE  (Cambridge  Nottingham  Corpus  of  Dis- 
course in  English)  spoken  British  English  corpus 
project.  The  CANCODE  corpus  provides  the  data 
from  which  he  draws  his  examples  throughout  the 
eight  chapters  of  the  book. 

While  the  book  contains  some  quantitative  data 
analysis  (word  lists — Chapter  6)  most  of  it  is  qualita- 
tive, for,  as  he  says,  "...it  is  in  the  latter  that  I see 
the  greatest  potential  for  gathering  useful  pedagogi- 
cal insights  from  close  observation  of  how  people 
'do'  everyday  talk"  (p.l).  One  feature  of  a number  of 
the  chapters  that  I find  useful  is  the  "drawing  the 
arguments  together"  section.  Here  insights  gained 
from  the  analysis  of  spoken  data  are  applied  to  L2 
teaching,  and  then  translated  into  a short  list  of 
teaching  principles.  In  this  way  the  link  between 
data,  analysis  and  teaching  practice  is  made  explicit. 
There  is  also  a useful  glossary  containing  18  terms 
used  in  discourse  analysis,  each  clearly  explained 
with  examples  where  appropriate. 

The  first  three  chapters  serve  as  background  to  the 
later  analyses.  They  include  an  introduction  to 
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McCarthy's  views  about  spoken  language  vis-a-vis 
linguistics  and  language  teaching  and  an  explana- 
tory account  of  the  genre  framework  used  in  the 
book  (Chapter  1),  and  a discussion  of  genre  and  ar- 
guments for  the  value  of  a theory  of  spoken  genre 
for  the  analysis  of  spoken  language  (Chapter  2). 
McCarthy  asks  (Chapter  3)  what  we  should  teach 
about  the  spoken  language  and  argues  the  impor- 
tance for  teachers  themselves  to  be  aware  of  the 
characteristics  of  spoken  discourse — discourse  mark- 
ing strategies,  turn-taking,  information  staging, 
openings  and  closings  of  specific  genres  (jokes,  sto- 
ries)— and  then  to  be  able  to  create  activities  in  the 
classroom  through  which  learners  are  exposed  to 
these  features. 

Chapter  4 looks  at  grammatical  choices  within  a 
discourse  framework:  how  only  by  looking  at  the 
wider  text  context  can  we  recognise,  for  instance, 
the  choice  of  past  perfect  to  background  events  in 
narrative.  McCarthy  asks  questions  about  the  appro- 
priateness for  spoken  language  analysis  of  models  of 
well-formedness  derived  from  written  text  analysis 
in  view  of  the  way  speech  makes  use  of  strings  of 
phrases  and  clauses  not  linked  in  a main/subsidiary 
clause  relationship,  and  how  utterances  are  often 
other  completed.  He  also  identifies  interesting 
grammatical  puzzles  (e.g.  ^-passives)  and  shows 
how  looking  at  grammar  from  a discourse  perspec- 
tive can  help  to  suggest  explanations.  In  Chapter  5 
he  takes  his  argument  further  and,  focussing  on  nar- 
ratives, explores  data  on  verb  tense  and  aspect,  past 
and  future,  and  uses  of  used  to  and  would.  Chapter  8 
deals  with  speech  reporting  and  covers  frequencies 
of  reporting  verbs,  their  tenses,  and  position  within 
utterances.  Go  as  a reporting  verb  is  illustrated,  as 
well  as  passive  voice  reporting  and  the  reiterating 
and  summarising  functions  of  phrases  like  as  I/you 
were  saying  and  as  I /you  say. 

Chapters  6 and  7 focus  on  vocabulary:  the  former 
on  lexical  choice,  lexical  density,  and  prefabricated 
speech  in  spoken  and  written  English;  the  latter  spe- 
cifically on  idioms — their  use  and  function  in  every- 
day storytelling.  He  illustrates  with  corpus  data  how 
idioms  function  as  evaluative  comments  on  narra- 
tive and  occur  at  transition  points  in  conversations. 
He  suggests  that  in  teaching,  idioms  should  be 
linked  to  these  interactive  and  evaluative  functions. 
In  Chapter  6 McCarthy  illustrates  the  interactive 
conversational  strategy  of  relexicalisation  (reformu- 
lating the  same  idea  using  synonyms,  antonyms,  or 
homonyms)  by  main  speaker  or  jointly  by  conversa- 
tional partners.  This  common  strategy  is  one  learn- 
-ers-Gan-be-introduGed  to-from  elementar-y-levels-buU 
provides  a very  useful  focus  at  intermediate  levels 
when  learners  can  become  discouraged  as  they  ap- 
pear to  remain  on  a plateau  of  learning  and  progress 
seems  to  have  halted.  It  encourages  vocabulary  de- 
velopment and  collaborative  talk. 

o 


’The  book  is  full  of  insights.  McCarthy  is  inspira- 
tional in  his  clear  statements  about  the  importance  of 
studying  spoken  language  in  its  own  right  and  to  this 
end  of  using  spoken  language  data  collected  in  a vari- 
ety of  contexts.  As  he  argues,  . . the  willingness  to 
confront  spoken  data  ...  is  likely  to  pay  dividends  in 
terms  of  authenticity  of  materials  in  teaching  and  in 
much  better  preparation  for  the  learner  for  encoun- 
ters with  users  of  the  target  language  in  its  spoken 
forms  outside  the  classroom"  (p.  173). 

Reviewed  by  Janet  M.  D.  Higgins 
University  of  Okinawa. 

English  Vocabulary  in  Use  Elementary.  Michael 
McCarthy  and  Felicity  O'Dell.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1999.  pp.  168.  ISBN:  0-521- 
599571  (with  answers);  0-521-658257  (without 
answers).  Pb. 

English  Vocabulary  in  Use  Elementary  contains  1250 
words  and  phrases  in  60  units  of  vocabulary  refer- 
ence, and  practice  activities  grouped  into  9 sections: 
learner  training,  everyday  verbs,  words  and  gram- 
mar, people,  the  world,  at  home,  school  and  work- 
place, leisure,  and  social  issues.  Each  unit  contains 
an  average  of  22-25  lexical  items.  The  index  pro- 
vides a phonetic  rendering  of  the  words  and  there  is 
a phonetic  symbols  table. 

The  items  were  chosen  for  usefulness  in  everyday 
life  and  selection  was  informed  by  the  CANCODE 
British  English  spoken  and  written  corpus.  There  is  a 
strong  emphasis  on  collocational  usage.  Units  are 
organised  over  two  pages,  with  items  presented  and 
explained  through  pictures,  mini-conversations,  ex- 
ample sentences,  and  short  explanations  on  the  left- 
hand  page,  and  a variety  of  gap-filling,  memorisation, 
matching,  open-ended,  word  puzzle,  and  dictionary- 
based  practice  exercises  on  the  right-hand  page.  Lexi- 
cal items  are  presented  in  the  context  of  short 
sentences  or  short  conversations,  and  exercises  in- 
clude sentence-level  and  conversational-level  tasks, 
and  speaking  and  writing  activities.  In  addition  to  the 
useful  units  1 and  2,  which  introduce  key  language 
terms  and  some  vocabulary  learning  strategies,  there 
are  study  tips  dotted  throughout  the  units.  These  pro- 
vide practical  advice  and  tasks  on  collecting  and 
organising  vocabulary,  memorisation,  facilitating 
recall,  revision,  and  self-testing. 

The  layout  is  crisp  and  straightforward  and  the 
pages  do  not  appear  cluttered,  hence  the  text  does 
not  look  daunting  to  this  level  of  learner.  The  illus- 
trations are  clear,  intelligible,  and  pleasant.  The 

topic_coverage.is_comprehensive,.and_I_esp.ecially 

enjoyed  the  units  on  crime,  global  problems,  and 
the  media. 

The  authors  suggest  the  book  is  suitable  for  both 
self-study  and  classroom  use.  Once  learners  have 
been  introduced  to  the  various  exercise  types,  they 
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should  be  able  to  work  alone  using  the  key.  While 
the  units  can  be  used  for  presentation,  I have  found 
them  most  useful  for  extension  work,  either  in  class 
or  as  assignments. 

Reviewed  by  Janet  M.  D.  Higgins , 
University  of  Okinawa. 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Over- 
seas reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  class- 
room related  books  must  test  the  materials  in  the 
classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  ex- 
clamation mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All 
final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  28th  of 
February.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more 
than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the 
most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to 
qualifications  when  requesting  materials.  Publishers 
should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for  stu- 
dents (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Children 

*Gogo  Loves  English  1 (new  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes,  picture  cards).  Methold,  K.,  Procter,  S.,  Gra- 
ham, M.,  McIntosh,  M.,  & FitzGerald,  P.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

*Gogo  Loves  English  2 (new  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes,  picture  cards).  Methold,  K.,  Procter,  S.,  Gra- 
ham, M.,  McIntosh,  M.,  & FitzGerald,  P.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

Course  Books 

♦Impact  Listening  1 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Kisslinger,  E.  Hong  Kong:  Longman,  2001. 

♦Impact  Listening  2 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Robbins,  J.,  & MacNeil,  A.  Hong  Kong:  Longman, 
2001. 

♦Impact  Listening  3 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Harsh,  K.,  & Wolfe-Quintero,  K.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

♦Sound  Bytes  1:  Listening  for  Today's  World  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Gershon,  S.,  & Mares,  C.  Singapore: 
Longman,  1999. 

♦Sound  Bytes  2:  Listening  for  Today's  World  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Gershon,  S.,  & Mares,  C.  Singapore: 
Longman,  2000. 

Culture 

Exploring  Hidden  Culture:  Deeper  Values  and  Differ- 
ences between  Japan  and  North  America.  Stapleton,  P. 
Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  2001. 

For  Teachers 

Teachers'  Voices  5:  A new  look  at  reading  practices.  De 
Silva  Joyce,  J.  (Ed.).  Sydney:  NCELTR,  2000. 

Teachers'  Voices  6:  Teaching  casual  conversation. 

Burns,  A.,  & De  Silva  Joyce,  J.  (Ed.).  Sydney:  NCELTR, 
2000. 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

This  month's  column  features  three  things . First ; there  is  the 
OGM  (Ordinary  General  Meeting)  Minutes.  I have  included 
these  so  that  everyone  in  JALT  has  a better  chance  of  getting  to 
see  them.  They  were  also  included  in  the  January  2001  JENL 
which  is  online  at  <jalt.org/jalt~e/jenl/jenl/documents/ 
JENL26_l.pdf>.  Also , the  appendices  mentioned  in  the  min- 
utes are  not  included  in  the  column.  If  you  wish  to  see  them , 
you  will  have  to  contact  me  personally  or  borrow  a copy  of  the 
JENL  from  your  chapter  orSlG  representative.  If  you  have  any 
questions  and/or  comments  regarding  these  OGM  Minutes, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  about  them. 

The  next  item  in  the  column  is  from  Sandra  Fotos  reminding 
JALT  members  that  the  editorial  staff  for  the  JALT  Journal  QJ) 
will  be  changing. 

Finally,  I was  asked  by  Andrew  Obermeier,  the  new  President 
of  Osaka  Chapter,  to  include  his  brief  overview  of  the  chapter's 
planned  activities  for  the  year.  The  JALT  National  Directors 
had  the  chance  to  meet  with  Andrew,  as  well  as  Peter  Wanner 
and  Paul  Hackshaw  of  Kyoto,  last  December.  The  National 
Directors  were  quite  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  in  both 
Osaka  and  Kyoto.  Kyoto  has  revived.  Look  for  future  stories  on 
that.  Meanwhile,  take  a look  at  what  the  Osaka  Chapter  is 
planning  for  2001.  Good  luck  to  both  Osaka  and  Kyoto. 

In  closing,  please  remember  that  I am  always  looking  for 
newsworthy  items  for  this  column.  Let  me  know  about  anything 
new  out  there  in  JALT.  Let  us  continue  to  share  and  learn  from 
one  another  this  year. 

(OGu)0m^mvr.  iALT0^m0W^/v^^mrm^^tz 

dtifi,  1 /Jc02001JENL(Ct)iK$^$ 
n TUSt*.  7 {BU  MIS 

$ z>j)\  £ JENL0 n 

/K 0 IS^ JALTIoumalcD X 5 y 7 T&SSandnFotos^  £ 0 b 

T&£Andrew  ObermeierlC&Si^  Lfz. 

JALTgngtiBmE12£  iC Andre Peter 
Wanner <LPauI  Hackshaw t £ 3;  Lfc. 
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Utz.  WSAy, 
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Minutes  of  the  JALT 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  (OGM) 

Granship,  Shizuoka 

November  4,  2000,  Saturday,  17:30-18:30 


rest  of  his  report  consisted  of  a report  on  SCOEP 
which  was  given  by  Arudo  Debito  and  John 
McLaughlin.  The  entire  SCOEP  report  can  be  found 
in  Appendix  C,  pages  G-H.  The  President's  entire  re- 
port passed. 


Attendance 

There  were  126  people  at  this  meeting.  We  received 
1269  proxies.  So,  there  was  a total  of  1395  people 
voting  on  the  items  discussed  at  this  meeting.  At 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  there  were  2703  members 
in  JALT. 

I.  Call  to  Order  and  Determination  of  Voting  Eli- 
gibility 

Quorum  was  established  at  17:30.  Amy  Hawley,  the 
Director  of  Records,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
nominated  Joe  Tomei,  the  Director  of  Membership, 
to  chair  the  meeting.  This  was  approved  by  every- 
one in  attendance. 


II.  Final  Determination  of  Agenda 
Joe  set  the  agenda  as  the  following: 

Item  1 Acceptance  of  Prior  Meeting  Minutes 

Item  2 Approval  of  elected  Directors  and  Auditor 

Item  3 NEC  Report  and  NEC  Chair  Elections 

Item  4 Directors'  Reports 

Item  5 Audtior's  Report 

Item  6 Business  Report 

Item  7 Financial  Report 

Item  8 Unfinished  Business 

Item  9 Change  of  Membership  and  Membership  Fee 
Item  10  NEC  Chair  Election  Results 


III.  Acceptance  of  Prior  Meeting  Minutes 
The  Minutes  from  the  October  1999  OGM  were 
unanimously  accepted. 

IV.  Approval  of  elected  Directors  and  Auditor  / 
NEC  Report  and  Election 

Peter  Gray  announced  that  the  following  people 
had  won  this  year's  National  Director's  Elections: 

• Keith  Lane,  Director  of  Programs 

• Gene  van  Troyer,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

• Dan  Gossman,  Auditor 

And  after  a special  election  at  the  conference,  it 
was  announced  that  David  Neill  had  won  the  elec- 
tion for  Director  of  Treasury.  Peter  then  conducted 
the  NEC  Chair  Election  for  next  year.  These  election 
results  were  passed. 

V.  Reports 

Reports  for  this  meeting,  because  of  the  short  time 
that  we  had  been  allotted,  came  only  from  the  Audi- 
tor, President,  and  Treasurer. 


VI.  Audtior's  Report 
See  Appendix  A,  pages  A-D. 


VII.  Business  Report 

See  Appendix  B,  pages  E-F.  This  was  part  of  the  re- 
port given  by  the  President,  Thom  Simmons.  The 


VIII.  Financial  Report 

See  Appendix  D,  page  I.  This  passed. 

IX.  Unfinished  Business 

Brendan  Lyons  and  Tadashi  Ishida  explained  JALT's 
past  year,  its  first  year,  as  a NPO.  After  their  explana- 
tion, an  applause  from  those  in  attendance  showed 
that  everyone  was  supportive  of  JALT's  NPO  status. 

X.  Change  of  Membership  and  Membership  Fee 
Motion:  That  JALT  members  under  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  members  who  actually  attend  a general 
meeting  and  officers.  The  membership  fee  for  JALT 
members  be  raised  by  1000  yen  over  their  current 
rate  and  that,  in  addition,  the  JALT  Central  Office 
will  later  render  JALT  members  1000  yen  in  travel 
expenses.  The  motion  passed. 

Motion:  That  voting  members  of  JALT  shall  be 
JALT  members  and  affiliate  members  and  that  the 
NEC  be  empowered  to  poll  the  voting  members  in 
order  to  determine  a slate  of  officers  to  be  presented 
as  a motion  for  approval  by  the  OGM  at  the  annual 
conference.  The  motion  passed. 

XI.  NEC  Chair  Election  Results 

Peter  Gray  announced  the  NEC  Chair  Election  results. 

• Edward  Haig,  NEC  Chair  2002 

• Larry  Cisar,  alternate  1 

• Arudo  Debito,  alternate  2 

XII.  Adjournment 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  18:30  precisely. 

Amy  E.  Hawley 
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JALT  Journal  Editorial  Transition 

From  January  1,  2001,  JALT  Journal  will  be  in  the 
process  of  editorial  transition,  with  the  outgoing 
editors,  except  for  the  "Reviews"  editor,  no  longer 
receiving  submissions.  The  formal  editorial  transi- 
tion will  take  place  on  June  1,  2001. 


From  January  please  submit  main  section,  "Re- 
search Forum"  and  "Point  to. Point"  manuscripts  to: 
Nicholas  O.  Jungheim,  JALT  Journal  Incoming  Edi- 
tor; Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Faculty  of  Law,  4-4- 
25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan  150-8366;  t: 
03-3409-81 11  (W);  f:  03-3797-0462; 
<jungheim@als.aoyama.ac.jp>. 

"Perspectives"  manuscripts  should  be  submitted 
to:  Donna  Tatsuki,  JALT  Journal  Incoming  Associate 
Editor;  Kobe  University  of  Commerce,  8-2-1  Gakuen 
Nishimachi,  #B307,  Nishi-ku,  Kobe  651-2197;  t: 
078-794-6161,  ext.  4307(W);  f:  078-794-6166; 
<tatsuki@kobeu  c . ac . j p>. 

Japanese  language  manuscripts  should  be  submit- 
ted to  Yamashita  Sayoko,  JALT  Journal  Incoming 
Japanese  Language  Editor;  Tokyo  Medical  and  Den- 
tal University,  International  Student  Center,  2-3-21 
Surugadai  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0062;  t:  03-5283- 
5858(W);  <yama@cmn.tmd.ac.jp>. 

New  JALT  Journal  website:  <www.jalt.org/jj> 

Sandra  Fotos 

Osaka  Chapter's  New  Approach 
to  Chapter  Meetings 

While  Executive  committee  veterans  continue  to 
give  guidance  and  support,  this  year's  Osaka  Chap- 
ter elections  brought  fresh  faces  into  three  posi- 
tions: Andrew  Obermeier,  President;  Yamamoto 
Junko,  Membership  Chair;  and  Terry  Vanderveen, 
Recording  Secretary.  Robert  Sanderson,  Jack  Yohay, 
and  Nakamura  Kimiko  continue  at  their  old  posts. 
The  election  marked  the  end  of  an  inactive  year,  a 
minimal  number  of  meetings,  and  big  turnouts 
only  for  high-profile  speaker  events. 

We  hope  to  redefine  our  chapter  through  the  de- 
emphasis of  presentations  at  our  meetings.  Too  often 
last  year  members  came,  sat  in  the  audience,  got  up 
for  a networking  break,  sat  down  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  presentation,  and  went  home.  We  hope  to  turn 
our  chapter  into  a place  where  people  come  and  talk 
through  issues  in  their  teaching  in  a setting  struc- 
tured to  inhibit  digression  into  socializing.  Reading 
groups,  empathetic  listening  sessions,  and  the  sharing 
of  teaching  data  should  give  us  plenty  to  talk  about. 
We  hope  for  other  ideas  about  how  to  proceed  to 
come  from  attendees.  We  will  reach  out  to  our  mem- 
bers through  a February  mailing  that  includes  a pref- 
erence survey,  a set  of  readings  on  teacher 
development,  and  a bilingual  explanation  of  our 
plans  and  outlines  for  the  year. 

Meetings  will  be  held  monthly  at  the  Tennoji 
YMCA.  From  March,  we  are  considering  changing 
our  meeting  time  to  Friday  nights  from  6:00  to 
9:00.  Although  we  expect  attendance  will  be  low  in 
the  beginning,  we  hope  for  it  to  snowball  as  satis- 
fied members  bring  colleagues. 

Andrew  Obermeier 
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SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

Applied  Linguistics  (forming) — Thom  Simmons;  t/ 
f:  045-845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815;  f:  052-704-1017; 
<taylor@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jaltcall.org> 

College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp>;  website  <www.wild-e.org/ 
cue/> 

Cross  Culture  (forming) — David  Brooks;  t:  042-778- 
8052(w);  f:  042-778-9233; 

<dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp>;  website  <http:// 
home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/ccsig/> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f: 
0776-27-7102(h);  <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com>; 
website  <www.aasa.ac.jp/~dcdycus/> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-851  l(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 

www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Stacey  Tarvin 
Isomura;  <stacey@gol.com> 

o 


Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Barry  Mateer;  t: 
044-933-8588(h);  <barrym@gol.com>;  website 
<http://www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp/tsh/> 

Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 
odyssey.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/html/hnicoll/ 
learnerdev/homeE> 

Material  Writers — James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  <reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 
Pragmatics  (forming) — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03- 
5803-5908(w);  <yama@cmn.tmd.ac.jp> 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership 
in  Education — Edward  Haig;  f:  05 2-805-38 75(w); 
<haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Teacher  Education — Lois  Scott-Conley;  <lois.scott- 
conley@sit.edu>;  website  <www.jalt.org/teach/> 
Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
teachingchildren/> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields  t:  052-832- 
6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<newfield@dream.ocn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/~newfields/> 

Video — Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5 127(h); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 
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Chapter  Reports  Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  edited  by  tom  merner 


Gifu:  November— Cross  Cultural  Quandaries  and 
Mind-Mapping  by  Wayne  K.  Johnson  and 
Kawamura  Kinji.  At  first,  through  the  paradigm  of 
home  and  tatemae,  the  presenters  examined  ex- 
pectations of  many  foreign  teachers  of  English 
when  starting  to  teach  in  the  Japanese  university 
system  and  how  these  expectations  sometimes 
drastically  differ  from  reality.  They  concluded  by 
offering  some  common  sense  tips  for  cross-cul- 
tural adjustment.  These  included  the  following: 
refining  one's  listening  and  observation  skills; 
seeking  out  information  from  various  sources; 
limiting  critical  evaluations;  increasing  empathy, 
curiosity,  and  inquisitiveness;  humor;  and  not 
believing  everything  one  hears.  During  the  sec- 
ond half,  the  presenters  introduced  teachers  to 
the  tool  of  mind-mapping  and  showed  how  to 
help  expand  the  students'  repertoire  of  things  to 
talk  about  when  presented  with  a topic.  Ex- 
panded activities  included  question  and  answer 
sessions  and  letter  writing.  The  benefits  of  mind- 
mapping were  extensive.  First,  as  student-gener- 
ated material,  it  increases  interest  and 
motivation.  Second,  it  helps  build  schema.  Third, 
it  creates  a visual  reference  to  help  students  con- 
centrate on  the  language.  Fourth,  it  encourages 
community  by  helping  students  learn  more  about 
each  other.  Finally,  it  creates  opportunities  for 
peer  teaching. 

Reported  by  Paul  Doyon 


Gifu:  December — Making  & Using  Visual  Materi- 
als by  Alun  Davies  and  Theresa  Kannenberg.  This 
was  an  interactive  workshop  for  making  and  using 
visual  materials  in  language  teaching.  Davies  ex- 
plained how  to  make  and  use  laminated  picture 
cards  for  teaching  adults.  The  teaching  technique 
included  using  cards  to  learn  new  vocabulary, 
functions,  and  structures  and  extend  these  to  situ- 
ations, discussions,  and  conversation,  and  then 
move  to  role-play,  biographies,  and  narratives. 

Two  major  points  were  made.  First,  it  is  important 
for  students  to  put  words  in  chunks  when  naming 
what  is  in  the  picture.  The  chunks  are  not  just 
nouns,  but  adjectives  plus  nouns  or  verbs  plus 
nouns  as  well.  Secondly,  it  is  important  to  go  be- 
yond the  cards  and  talk  about  what  is  not  in  the 
cards.  Kannenberg  shared  a vast  source  of  materi- 
als and  methods  for  teaching  children,  including 
using  puppets,  songs,  murals,  plays,  and  various 
children's  books.  The  important  point  was  that 
learning  language,  especially  for  children,  should 
be  fun. 


Reported  by  Donna  Erickson 


Fukuoka — Extensive  Reading  Across  the  Ability 
Spectrum  by  Ronan  Brown,  Seinan  Gakuin  Uni- 
versity, and  Stephen  Donald,  Nagasaki  Junshin 
University.  Extensive  Reading  (ER) — requiring  stu- 
dents to  read  in  quantity,  with  enjoyment  and 
interest  the  main  motivators — is  an  effective 
means  of  developing  reading  ability  and  overall 
language  competence.  Brown  will  outline  the  ra- 
tionale, design,  and  management  of  an  ER  pro- 
gram that  currently  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  English  literature  majors  at  Seinan 
Gakuin  University.  Donald  will  explain  the  use  of 
the  Pause,  Prompt,  and  Praise  remedial-reading 
technique  for  learners  with  reading  difficulties, 
and  who  need  more  guidance  to  become  indepen- 
dent readers.  Sunday  February  18,  14:00-17:00 ; Aso 
Foreign  Language  & Travel  College  (map  on  website). 

Gifu — English  Education  in  the  Japanese  Elemen- 
tary School  by  Kobayashi  Keiko.  Many  elementary 
schools  in  Japan  have  just  started  teaching  English 
as  of  last  April.  Yet,  many  teachers  are  now  con- 
cerned with  how  to  go  about  implementing  this. 
The  speaker  will  talk  about  her  own  experience  in 
implementing  an  English  Education  Program  at 
Honden  Elementary  School  in  Hozumi  over  the 
past  three  years.  Sunday  February  25,  13:30-16:00; 
Dream  Theater,  Gifu;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Gunma — Graded  Readers:  Reading  Extensively 
Beyond  the  Classroom  by  Jeffrey  Herman,  Oxford 
University  Press.  We  will  cover  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Extensive  Reading  using  Graded  Readers,  from 
initial  book  selection  through  student  evaluation. 
For  the  novice  and  experienced  teacher  alike,  the 
presenter  will  give  ideas  for  how  to  confidently 
and  creatively  supplement  any  course  with  an  en- 
joyable and  motivating  out-of-class  reading  pro- 
gram. Sunday  February  18,  14:00-16:30;  Nodai  Niko 
High  School  (T akasaki);  Free  for  all  (Sponsored  by  Ox- 
ford University  Press). 

Hiroshima — 1:  (15:00-15:50)  Empowering  Students 
via  Ethnographic  Study  Abroad  by  Linda  Kadota. 
A discussion  of  an  exchange  program  which  was  a 
success  in  providing  non-academic  students  with 
some  challenges.  A program  encouraging  ethno- 
graphic study  was  developed  in  response  to  the 
decline  in  university  enrollment  and  correspond- 
ing decline  in  academic  ability,  with  simultaneous 
increase  in  student  apathy.  2:  (16:10-17:00)  A sec- 
ond speaker  to  be  announced.  Sunday  February  18, 
15:00-17:00;  Hiroshima  Peace  Park:  International 
Conference  Center  3F  (seminar  room  2);  one-day  mem- 
bers 500  yen. 

Hokkaido — Theories  of  Creative  Writing  by  Tim 
Blankly,  Kokugakuin  Junior  College,  Takikawa.  By 
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studying  real  texts  such  as  fiction,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, history,  etc.,  students  can  begin  to  under- 
stand how  to  become  creative  writers  in  English  as 
a Second  Language.  By  identifying  the  relevant 
theoretical  premises,  students  can  practice  cre- 
ative-writing techniques.  The  presenter  will 
present  on  helping  ESL  students  understand  how 
English  language  writers  develop  their  ideas.  The 
focus  will  be  on  encouraging  students  to  become 
creative  writers.  Sunday  February  25,  1 3:30-16:00; 
Hokkaido  International  School  (5  minutes  from 
Sumikawa  Station,  doors  open  at  13:00);  one-day 
members  1 000  yen. 

Ibaraki — Effective  During-reading  Strategies  by 
Mary  Lee  Field,  Ibaraki  University.  This  presenta- 
tion will  illustrate,  explain,  and  teach  two  effective 
"during-reading"  strategies  to  help  Japanese  stu- 
dents monitor  their  comprehension  of  an  English 
text.  Using  these  strategies  can  reduce  readers7 
need  for  word-by-word  translation  and  help  them 
become  more  autonomous.  Sunday  February  18, 
13:30-1 7:00;  Ibaraki  Christian  College  (Hitachi 
Omika);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Iwate — Details  to  be  announced.  Contact  Mary 
Burkitt. 

Kagoshima — Star  Taxi  by  DramaWorks  (Theo 
Steckler,  Ian  Franklyn,  and  Marc  Sheffner).  Star 
Taxi  is  a story  told  in  20  scenes  of  dialogue.  Star 
Taxi  is  easy  and  fun  to  use,  does  not  require  any 
drama  experience  or  props,  and  does  not  end  in  a 
full-blown  dramatic  production.  It  is  a complete 
course  but  can  also  be  used  as  a supplement.  It  is 
designed  for  use  with  teenagers  and  adults,  al- 
though the  warm-ups  and  language  activities  we 
include  can  be,  and  are,  used  with  younger  chil- 
dren. Most  workshop  participants  find  them 
highly  entertaining  and  refreshing,  whatever  kind 
of  class  they  teach.  Sunday  February  11,  14:00- 
16:00;  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza  2nd  Floor;  one-day  members 
500  yen. 

Kanazawa — Teaching  Connected  Speech  by 
Maurice  Jamall,  Tokai  University.  An  understand- 
ing and  working  knowledge  of  connected 
speech — elisions,  liaisons,  reductions,  and  weak 
forms — is  essential  for  understanding  English  as  it 
is  spoken  naturally.  Language  chunks  need  to  be 
presented  in  contexts  that  mirror  the  way  lan- 
guage is  used  in  the  real  world,  and  reinforced 
through  language  practice.  The  presenter  will  pro- 
vide practical  ideas  for  introducing  students  to 
connected  speech  using  examples  from  a newly 
published  text  called  Business  Listening  and  Speak- 

JngJ>unday^Fe_bruary^  18,  J. 4:00- 16: 0.0;.Sha  ka  i_Kyoiku__ 

Center  (3-2-15  Honda-machi);  one-day  members  500 
yen. 

Kitakyushu — Star  Taxi  by  Drama  Works.  Refer  to 
the  Kagoshima  Chapter  announcement  above  for 
details.  Saturday  February  10,  19:00-21:00; 
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Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  room  31; 
one-day  members  500  yen. 

Kobe — Conversation  Strategies  & Timed  Conversa- 
tion: Nice  Talking  With  You!  by  Tom  Kenny, 
Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies.  Kenny  will 
talk  about  how  this  practical  speaking  activity, 
timed  conversation,  motivates  learners  to  practice 
real  social  conversation  and  keeps  them  speaking 
English  only  longer.  He  will  show  videos  of  stu- 
dents using  timed  conversation  and  the  essential 
conversation  strategies  they  have  mastered.  Find 
out  how  it  all  works  together  with  his  new  conver- 
sation text,  Nice  Talking  With  You!  Sunday  February 
25,  1 3:30-16:30;  Kobe  YMCA  4F  LETS;  one-day 
members  500  yen. 

Matsuyama — Braving  Controversial  Topics  for 
Conversation  Classes  by  Joy  Jarman-Walsh, 

Yasuda  Women's  University,  Hiroshima.  Teaching 
conversation  classes  means  introducing  topics  for 
students  to  talk  about.  Whether  these  originate 
from  the  textbook  or  your  own  perception  of  what 
will  generate  a discussion  and  practice,  the  topics 
are  often  safe  and  overdone.  Jarman-Walsh  has 
found  that  by  presenting  more  confrontational/ 
controversial  topics,  learners  speak  more  and  lis- 
ten better  to  their  peers.  Teachers  attending  will  be 
asked  to  actively  participate  and  later  discuss  the 
viability  of  using  more  controversial  topics  in  their 
own  classes.  Sunday  February  11,  14:00-16:30 ; 
Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan  4F;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen,  local  members  4000  yen  per  year. 
Miyazaki — Motivating  Learners  in  the  LL. 

Tsuchiya  Maiko  of  Miyazaki  Municipal  University 
will  report  survey  results  on  learner  attitudes  to- 
ward English  study  from  a group  of  second-year 
university  students,  and  discuss  how  learner  feed- 
back has  influenced  her  thinking  on  course  goal 
setting,  lesson  planning,  and  materials  and  activ- 
ity development  for  low-intermediate  learners  in 
her  LL  classes.  Sunday  February  18,  14:00-16:00; 
Miyazaki  Municipal  University;  one-day  members  700 
yen. 

Nagasaki — Elementary  School  English  Education 
in  2002  by  Helene  Jarmol  Uchida,  Little  America 
English  Schools.  Uchida  is  a believer  in  the  natural 
ability  of  children  to  absorb  English.  Activities  and 
games  that  initiate  and  motivate  students  to  take 
the  great  leap  and  interact  with  their  peers  in  En- 
glish are  the  theme  of  her  presentation.  She  will 
share  methods,  activities,  and  games  which  plant 
the  seeds  of  confidence  in  young  learners,  en- 
abling and  empowering  them  to  have  control  over 

. -Xheir^own.English..  Saturday.  February^  0,-13:30-  

16:30;  Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members, 
1000  yen. 

Nagoya — Movies  and  NLP  in  the  English  Class- 
room by  Adachi  Momoko,  Nanzan  University. 
Movies  can  be  used  effectively  for  teaching  En- 
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glish.  Interesting  examples  will  be  demonstrated 
from  Back  to  the  Future,  Anastasia,  City  of  Angels, 
Matrix,  etc.  Also,  useful  Neuro  Linguistic  Program- ' 
ming  techniques  will  be  shared.  Sunday  February 
25,  13:30-16:00;  Nagoya  International  Center  3rd  fl. 
Room  I;  one-day  members  1 000  yen. 

Niigata — Mini  Book  Fair.  Presentations  and  dis- 
plays by  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Longman.  See 
our  newsletter  for  the  full  schedule,  and  presenta- 
tion details.  Sunday  February  4,  9:30-17:00;  Niigata 
Terusa  (#t Niigata  City;  free  admittance  to 
all. 

Omiya — Against  All  Odds:  The  Challenges  of  being 
a High  School  English  Teacher  in  Japan  by 
Charles  Browne,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University.  Al- 
though there  has  been  much  debate  about  Japa- 
nese high  school  English  education,  most 
arguments  have  been  based  on  anecdotal  evi- 
dence. To  begin  developing  baseline  quantitative 
data  about  Japanese  high  school  English  teachers, 
a 26-question  survey  was  sent  to  all  1234  high 
school  English  teachers  in  Chiba  prefecture.  Re- 
sults indicate  that  there  are  clear  differences  in 
teachers'  attitudes  depending  on  college  majors 
and  team-teaching  experience.  Come  and  hear 
more!  Sunday  February  18,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya  Jack 
6F  (near  Omiya  JR  Station,  west  exit);  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen. 

Osaka — Language  and  Cognitive  Science  by  Dean 
Williams.  Psychological,  symbolic-mathematical, 
or  social  theories  of  language  are  insufficient  be- 
cause they  do  not  adequately  address  the  indisput- 
ably biological  nature  of  our  species'  linguistic 
ability.  This  presentation  will  attempt  to  draw  to- 
gether the  strands  of  evolution,  brain  science,  and 
linguistics  to  portray  at  least  roughly  how  nature 
may  have  formed  language  in  the  human  model. 
Sunday  February  18,  14:00-16:30;  Abeno  YMCA 
(near  Tennoji  Station);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Tokyo — Star  Taxi  by  Drama  Works  (Theo  Steckler, 
Ian  Franklyn,  and  Marc  Sheffner).  Refer  to  the 
Kagoshima  Chapter  announcement  for  details. 
Saturday  February  24,  14:00-17:00;  Sophia  University 
(Yotsuya  Stn);  Building  9,  room  252;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen. 

Toyohashi — Doing  A Needs  Analysis  For  Your 
Classrooms  by  Charles  Adamson,  Miyagi  Univer- 
sity. Sunday  February  11,  13:30-16:00 ; Building  5, 
Aichi  University,  Toyohashi  Campus. 

West  Tokyo — Memoirs  of  a Teacher  by  Peter  J. 
Collins.  Teaching  an  entire  novel  seems  like  a 
daunting  prospect.  With  enough  structure  how- 
ever students  can  tackle  the  work  in  depth.  The 
presenter  has  just  finished  teaching  Arthur 
Golden's  Memoirs  of  a Geisha  to  a class  of  14  Japa- 
nese women.  Participants  will  receive  handouts  for 
a sample  lesson  and  will  discuss  ways  to  apply  the 
activities  to  shorter  readings.  The  presentation  will 
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be  followed  by  an  Officers'/Planning  meeting 
which  is  open  to  all  West  Tokyo  JALT  members. 
Sunday  February  11,  13:00-15:30;  Tokyo  Joggakan 
Junior  College  (Minami-machida  station  on 
Denentoshi  line);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 0 
Yamagata — Liverpool,  England , in  terms  of  English 
and  Englishmen  by  Anthony  Cunningham, 
Yamagata  Prefectual  Board  of  Education.  The  pre- 
senter will  discuss  English  in  terms  of  every  pos- 
sible aspect  of  Liverpool,  England,  ranging  from  its 
history,  culture,  music,  and  education  to  English, 
hopefully  focusing  on  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
ample of  communicative  English  which  is  ex- 
pected of  Japanese  learners  of  English.  Sunday 
February  11,  13:30-16:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan 
Sogogakushu  Center  (t:  0236-45-6163);  one-day  mem- 
bers 1 000  yen. 

Yokohama — Classroom  Rubrics:  How  to  Increase 
Authentic  Student-Student  Communication  in 
the  Classroom  by  Dave  Hough.  This  workshop 
looks  at  rubrics  (also  known  as  metalanguage  or 
simply  classroom  language)  as  a place  where 
teachers  can  increase  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
authentic  communication  in  the  classroom.  They 
can  do  this  while  continuing  to  use  their  current 
textbooks.  The  presenter  will  show  various  video 
clips  which  demonstrate  how  he  does  this  with 
university  science  majors  whose  interest  and  profi- 
ciency are  generally  low.  Handouts  will  be  pro- 
vided. Sunday  February  11,  14:00-16:30;  Gino  Bunka 
Kaikan  in  Kannai,  6F;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information 
can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make 
alterations  to  their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  infor- 
mation to  the  editor:  Tom  Memer;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@tmMj4u.or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Watanabe  Yukiko; 

<joebella@pk.highway.ne.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<watanabe@ma.interbroad.or.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236.153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 
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Hiroshima — Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:  082-878-9931; 
<jjwalsh@nt.yasuda-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.gethiroshima.com/Events> 

Hokkaido— Dave  Hyre;  t:  011-387-7344; 
<davdhyre@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.crosswinds.net/~hyrejalthokkaido/ 
JALTPage/> 

Ibaraki— Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred5 10@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t;  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Nick  Walters;  t:  0996-21-2062; 
<walterskaori@hotmail.com>;  Mori  Reiko;  099- 
285-7447;  <remori@po2.synapse.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

<b  j ones@gol . com> 

Kumamoto — Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952; 
<andmirs@try-net.or.  j p>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto— Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 

Matsuyama — Linda  Kadota;  t:  089-931-6211;  f:  089- 
934-9055;  <lindak@shinonome.ac.jp> 

Miyazaki— Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu  .ac.  j p>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
html_JALT/mzkj/mzkj  pub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <nob-shiina@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165;  f:  052-781- 
4334;  <claire_gelder@yahoo.com> 

Nara — Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

<robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya— Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 

<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;_Aleda.Krause;T/f: 

048-789-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ljc/jan.html> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/~kimiko/josaka.html> 
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Sendai— John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 
<shortone@gol.com>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/Athens/Aegean/1952/> 
Shinshu — Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
<mmaruga@aol.com> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp> 


conference  calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome . Please  submit  information  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead 
(four  months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus  February  15th  is 
the  deadline  for  a May  conference  in  Japan  or  a June  conference 
overseas,  especially  when  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

February  23-25,  2001— 10th  EXPOLINGUA  Praha: 
International  Fair  for  Languages  and  Cultures,  a 
giant  exhibition  and  information  event  for  poten- 
tial learners  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures,  par- 
ents, and  all  types  of  professionals  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  languages,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, in  Prague,  the  Czech  Republic.  See  a 
rather  extensive  website  at  <expolingua.com/ 
expo_praha_frame.htm>  or  contact  Sylke  Sedelies, 
ICEF  Berlin;  Niebuhrstr.  69 A,  10629  Berlin,  Ger- 
many; t:  49-30-32-76-140;  f:  49-30-32-49-833; 
<expolingua@icef.com>. 

March  2-4,  2001 — 2001  Texas  Linguistic  Society 

_< Confer ence:TThe.Role.of. Agreement An. Natural 

Language,  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
Austin,  Texas,  USA.  The  role  of  agreement  in  natu- 
ral language  is  an  issue  of  current  debate  in  many 
subfields  of  linguistics  including  semantics  and 
language  acquisition.  The  aim  of  this  conference  is 
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to  share  research  findings  and  proposals  in  rela- 
tion to  some  of  these  issues,  including  the  role  of 
agreement  in  clause  structure  and  in  semantic  in- 
terpretation and  the  implications  of  that  role  for 
language  acquisition.  Keynote  speakers  include 
Hilda  Koopman  of  UCLA,  Margeret  Speas  of 
UMASS,  and  Sandy  Chung  of  UC-Santa  Cruz.  For 
more  information,  see  the  conference  website  at 
<uts.cc.utexas.edu/~tls/200 ltls/index.html>  or 
write  TLS  2001  Abstract  Committee;  501  Calhoun, 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  TX 
78712,  USA;  <tls@u  ts.cc.utexas.edu>. 

March  3-4,  2001 — The  25th  Annual  Penn  Linguis- 
tics Colloquium,  held  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  USA.  A special  session  on 
"Empirical  Data  and  Linguistic  Theory"  will  relate 
data  sampled  from  language  in  actual  use,  such  as 
that  obtained  through  fieldwork,  questionnaires, 
corpus  investigation,  telephone  recordings,  etc., 
and  relate  it  to  theoretical  or  applied  linguistics 
concepts.  Dr.  Morris  Halle  of  MIT  will  be  the  in- 
vited speaker.  See  the  website  at  <http:// 
ling.upenn.edu/Events/PLC>  or  write  The  Penn 
Linguistics  Colloquium  Committee;  Department 
of  Linguistics,  619  Williams  Hall,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  PA  19104-6305; 
<plc25@ling. upenn.edu>. 

March  7-9,  2001 — SEALL-Southeast  Region  of 
IALL  Annual  Conference:  Multimedia  in  Lan- 
guage Instruction,  College  of  Charleston,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  USA,  a conference  featuring 
workshops  and  paper  presentations  aimed  at  prac- 
tical use  and  uses  of  instructional  technology.  Go 
to  the  website  at  <arachne. cofc.edu/LITC.html>  or 
contact  Marc  Mallet,  SEALL  Director,  at 
<mmallet@lovett.org>,  t:  1-404-262-3032  ext.  1467; 
f:  1-404-261-1967. 

March  12-April  20,  2001 — Advanced  Workshop 
for  On-Line  Presenters,  sponsored  by  TESOL  and 
led  by  Leslie  Hammersmith,  computer-assisted 
instruction  specialist,  Center  for  Educational 
Technologies,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  is  geared  for  educators  with  experi- 
ence designing  and  teaching  online  courses.  For 
further  information  concerning  this  workshop 
and  other  TESOL-sponsored  professional  develop- 
ment programs  all  across  the  USA,  go  to  the 
website  at  <tesol.org>  or  contact  Lou  Leto  or 
Srisucha  McCabe  at  TESOL,  700  South  Washing- 
ton Street,  Suite  200,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314, 
USA;  t:  1-703-836-0774;  f:  1-703-836-7864; 
<academy@tesol.org>. 

March  13-17,  2001 — CALICO  2001  Annual  Sym- 
posium— Technologies  for  Language  Learning: 
Using  the  Proven  and  Proving  the  New,  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  Florida, 
USA,  offers  workshops,  presentations,  poster  ses- 
sions, and  exhibits  concerning  all  aspects  and  lev- 


els of  computer-assisted  language  learning.  See  the 
website  at  <calico.org/CALICO01/>  or  write  to 
CALICO;  214  Centennial  Hall,  Southwest  Texas 
State  University,  601  University  Drive,  San 
Marcos,  TX  78666,  USA;  t:  1-512-245-1417;  f:  1- 
512-245-9089;  <info@calico.org>. 

March  23-25,  2001 — The  3rd  North  American 
Symposium  on  Corpus  Linguistics  and  Language 
Teaching,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
for  Applied  Corpus  Linguistics  and  hosted  by  the 
Applied  Linguistics  Program  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  will  be  held  at  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  USA.  Key- 
note speakers  Doug  Biber,  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity, and  Susan  Hockey,  University  College 
London,  will  initiate  a program  with  a wide  range 
of  subtopics,  including  the  use  of  corpora  in  lan- 
guage learning  and  teaching,  corpus  annotation, 
register/genre  variation,  and  software  develop- 
ment. See  the  website  at  <www.cs.umb.edu/ 
~meyer/conf/index.html>,  email 
<corpconf@umb.edu>,  or  write  Corpus  Linguistics 
Conference,  Applied  Linguistics  Program,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  100  Morrissey 
Blvd.,  Boston,  MA  02125-3393,  USA. 

Calls  for  Papers/Posters 
(in  order  of  deadlines) 

February  28,  2001  (for  May  16-18,  2001)— 6th  En- 
glish Applied  Linguistics  Seminar  (VI  ELIA) — The 
Development  of  Communicative  Competence: 
Past , Present  and  Future , at  the  University  of 
Seville,  Spain.  The  keynote  speakers  are  Enrique 
Alcaraz  (University  of  Alicante,  Spain),  Guy  Cook 
(University  of  Reading,  UK),  and  Gabriele  Kasoer 
(University  of  Hawaii,  USA).  Proposals  are  wel- 
come for  papers  or  workshops  in  the  areas  of  sec- 
ond language  learning  or  acquisition  and  L2 
teaching;  pragmatics  & discourse  analysis;  phonet- 
ics, and  translation.  See  <linguistlist.org/issues/ll/ 
1 1-2630. html#2>  for  specific  information.  Other- 
wise, contact  Pilar  Garces  Conejos,  ELIA  VI; 
Departamento  de  Filologia  Inglesa  (Lengua 
Inglesa),  Facultad  de  Filologia,  C/  Palos  de  la 
Frontera  s/n,  41004,  Seville,  Spain; 
<pilar_garces@yahoo.com>. 

March  1,  2001  (for  July  9-11,  2001)  —Child  Lan- 
guage Seminar  2001,  hosted  by  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  the  Linguistics  Group  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hertfordshire,  UK,  will  feature  Julie 
Dockrell,  Gary  Marcus,  and  Kim  Plunkett  as  key- 
note speakers.  Proposals  are  now  invited  for  30- 
minute  papers  and  for  posters  on  issues  related  to 
language  acquisition  in  children.  See  the  website 
at  <www.psy.herts.ac.uk/cls>,  email 
<P.Treacher@herts.ac.uk>,  or  contact  CLS,  Depart- 
ment cOIteychology,  University  of  Hertfordshire, 
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Hatfield,  HERTS,  ALIO  9AB,  UK;  t:  44-(0)1707- 
285283. 

Reminders — conferences 

February  4,  2001 — Temple  University  Applied  Lin- 
guistics Colloquium,  to  be  held  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity Japan's  Osaka  campus.  Contact  David  Beglar 
at  <david_beglar@kmug.org>  or  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity Japan  Osaka,  1-2-2-800  Benten,  Minato-ku, 
Osaka  552;  t:  06-6577-1277;  f:  06-6577-1281. 

February  27-March  3,  2001—  TESOL  2001:  Gate- 
way to  the  Future — 35th  Annual  Convention  and 
Exposition  for  Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages  (TESOL),  will  be  held  in  St. 

Louis,  Missouri,  USA.  Follow  web  links  from 
<tesol.org>  or  contact  TESOL  Conference  Services; 
700  South  Washington  Street,  Suite  200,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia  22314,  USA;  t:  1-703-836-0774;  f:  1- 
703-836-7864;  <conventions@tesol.org>. 

March  29-April  1,  2001 — Language,  the  Media 
and  International  Communication,  a conference 
at  St  Catherine's  College,  Oxford,  sponsored  by 
the  Faculty  of  English,  University  of  Oxford,  in- 
cluding Jean  Aitchison.  Invited  speakers  include 
Allan  Bell,  Douglas  Biber,  Caroline  van  den  Brul 
of  the  BBC,  Robin  Lakoff,  and  Raymond  Snoddy 
of  The  Times.  See  the  <www.english.ox.ac.uk/lan- 
guage>  website,  email  to  <enquiries.oxconf@- 
pp3.hiway.co.uok>,  or  write  to  Oxford 
Conference  Management;  10b  Littlegate  St.,  Ox- 
ford OX1  1QT,  UK. 

March  29-April  2,  2001 — Corpus  Linguistics  2001, 
a celebration  of  the  life  and  works  of  Geoffrey 
Leech,  is  a forum  at  Lancaster  University,  UK,  for 
all  concerned  with  computer-assisted  empirical 
analysis  of  natural  language.  Invited  talks  from 
Douglas  Biber,  Jennifer  Thomas,  Geoffrey 
Sampson,  and  Mick  Short.  See  <linguistlist.org/ 
issues/1 1/1 1-2468. html>.  Otherwise,  contact 
Programme  Committee,  Corpus  Linguistics  2001; 
Department  of  Linguistics  and  MEL,  Lancaster 
University,  Lancaster  LAI  4YT,  UK;  t:  44-1524- 
843085;  f:  44-1524-  593024; 

<mcenery@comp  .lanes,  ac.uk>. 
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Did  you  know 

JALT  offers  research  grants? 


For  details , 

contact  the  JALT  Central  Office. 


Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  bettina  begole 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax  or 
email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center.  Please  send 
emails  to  <tlt Jic@jalt.org>  and  faxes  to  0857-87-0858. 

Please  email  rather  than  fax,  if  possible.  The  notice  should  be 
received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before 
publication,  and  contain  the  following  information:  city  and 
prefecture,  name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full- 
or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  appli- 
cation materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information.  A special 
form  is  not  necessary. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Ja- 
pan (IUJ)  is  seeking  a full-time  English  instructor 
to  teach  graduate  students  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  International  Relations  to  begin  April  1,  2001. 
Qualifications:  MA  in  TESOL  or  a related  field 
and  teaching  experience  at  the  university  level. 
Duties:  teach  up  to  16  hours  per  week  in  an 
eight-week  summer  intensive  program,  and  six 
koma  during  two  1-week  regular  terms.  Class  size 
will  be  approximately  10-12  students.  In  addition 
to  teaching,  the  successful  applicant  will  partici- 
pate in  curriculum  development,  assessments, 
planning  meetings,  extracurricular  activities,  and 
other  university  projects.  Salary  & Benefits:  gross 
salary,  including  bonuses  and  housing  allowance, 
will  be  slightly  over  5,000,000  yen  per  year.  A 
research  allowance  is  also  provided.  Contract  is 
for  one  year,  with  a possibility  of  renewal.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  CV,  cover  lettfer,  list  of  publica- 
tions/presentations, and  contact  information  for 
at  least  two  references.  Deadline:  when  position 
is  filled.  Contact:  Ms.  Mitsuko  Nakajima;  Interna- 
tional University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi, 

Minami  Uonuma-gun,  Niigata  949-7277.  Other 
information:  IUJ  is  located  in  a rural  environ- 
ment near  Urasa,  about  a 90-minute  Shinkansen 
ride  from  Tokyo. 

Tokyo — The  School  of  Literature,  Waseda  Univer- 
sity, is  seeking  candidates  for  a full-time,  tenured 
faculty  position  to  begin  April  2002.  Qualifica- 
tions: PhD  level  in  EFL,  applied  linguistics,  or 
similar  area  of  study;  solid  and  ongoing  high-qual- 
ity research  and  publication;  teaching  and  re- 
search interests  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  CALL,  language  testing  and  evaluation,  cur- 
riculum development.  Conversational  ability  in 
Japanese  would  be  an  advantage.  Duties:  perform 
departmental  and  university  teaching  and  other 
duties  in  line  with  appointed,  tenured  position. 
Salary  & Benefits:  competitive  salary  and  other 
allowances.  Application  Materials:  CV/resume, 
cover  letter,  names  and  addresses  of  three  referees 
who  will  provide  recommendations.  Deadline: 
February  15,  2001.  Contact:  EFL  Position,  Depart- 
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ment  of  English,  School  of  Literature,  Waseda  Uni- 
versity, 1-24-1  Toyama,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  162- 
8644;  <eflpost@list. waseda. ac.jp>.  Other 
information:  Please  note  that  notification  will  be 
made  only  to  those  candidates  whose  recommen- 
dations are  taken  up.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
stage  of  selection  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
April  2001. 

Tokyo — Kanda  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages 
(K1FL),  a two-year  special  collage  focusing  on  for- 
eign languages,  anticipates  openings  for  full-time 
and  part-time  teachers  to  begin  April  2001.  Appli- 
cations are  being  accepted  for  the  following  pos- 
sible positions:  EFL/ESL  teachers  to  teach  in  an 
integrated  curriculum  focusing  on  all  skills;  EFL/ 
ESL  teachers  for  curriculum  development/testing; 
information  technology  teachers  to  focus  on  user 
skills  for  MS  Windows,  applications  in  MS  Office 
2000  Professional,  and  content-based  courses 
based  on  network  and  business  skills;  new  media 
teachers  to  focus  on  internet  studies,  web  design, 
audio-video  digital  courses.  Qualifications:  For 
full-time  positions:  MA/MS  in  appropriate  field; 
teaching  experience;  ability  to  teach  at  all  levels; 
experience  working  with  Japanese  students  pre- 
ferred. For  part-time  positions:  BA/BS  with  some 
teaching  experience;  preference  for  TEFL/TESL 
certifications;  experience  working  with  Japanese 
students  preferred.  For  all  teachers,  Japanese  lan- 
guage ability  a plus,  but  not  essential.  Duties:  Full- 
time: teach  8-12  90-minute  classes  per  week; 
five-day  40-hour  workweek;  additional  require- 
ments to  develop  and  support  student  activities; 
participate  in  professional  development  activities; 
assist  with  public  relations.  Part-timers  usually 
teach  a maximum  of  nine  90-minute  classes  per 
week,  with  a varied  schedule  that  may  include 
night  courses.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  competi- 
tive and  determined  in  accordance  with  school 
regulations.  Deadline:  March  15,  2001.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  resume  and  cover  letter.  Contact: 
Fax  or  email  to:  Director  of  Education  Center, 

KIFL;  f:  03-3254-2732;  <philson@kifl.ac.jp>. 


Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tlt_jic@jalt.org> 
and  view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address 
below). 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  rel- 
evant to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

. ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/  : 


jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
~sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 

TLT/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices 
in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  International  law,  and  human  good 
sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions  column  should  not  contain 
exclusions  or  requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or 
country  of  origin  ("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or 
"American"),  unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling 
reasons  for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  ail  areas  of  language  education  to  use 
this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring 
professionals.  Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory 
limitations  reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus 
counterproductive  to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  column 
editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up  to  150  words  writte?i  in 
a paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 
Submissions  should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To 
repeat  an  announcement , please  contact  the  editor.  For  informa- 
tion about  more  upcoming  conferences,  see  the  Conference  Cal- 
endar column. 

Calls  for  Papers  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

JALT  Hokkaido  Annual  Language  Conference — 
JALT  Hokkaido  is  announcing  a call  for  presenta- 
tions at  its  18th  Annual  Language  Conference  to 
be  held  on  May  19-20,  2001.  It  is  open  to  mem- 
bers and  non-members  to  attend  or  present  on  all 
aspects  of  foreign  language  teaching  and  learning. 
The  conference  will  be  held  over  two  days  at  the 
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Hokkaido  International  School  in  Sapporo.  Last 
year  over  170  participants  attended.  Each  presen- 
tation is  for  45  minutes,  scheduled  during  five 
periods  from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  After  receiv- 
ing your  abstract,  we  will  send  you  a reply  con- 
firming that  we  received  it.  A selection  committee 
of  JALT  Hokkaido  officers  will  determine  how 
many  presenters  and  which  presentations  will  be 
accepted.  You  will  be  notified  by  an  email  message 
as  to  whether  your  presentation  is  accepted  or  not 
by  the  middle  of  March.  Abstracts  should  be 
clearly  written  to  show  your  purpose,  background 
knowledge,  key  points,  how  you  present,  and 
what  the  participants  will  learn.  Practical  presenta- 
tions useful  for  classroom  teachers  will  be  given 
priority.  Topics  presented  in  Japanese  and  topics 
on  teaching  younger  students  are  especially  en- 
couraged. To  submit  a presentation  proposal, 
please  visit  our  homepage  at  <http:// 
www.crosswinds.net/~hyrejalthokkaido/JALTPage/ 
> and  follow  the  instructions.  There  is  an  easy-to- 
use  form.  Send  the  form  to  Don  Hinkelman  at 
<hinkel@sgu.ac.jp>  no  later  than  February  15, 
2001.  Please  send  the  form  using  the  subject 
header:  "May  Conference  Submission." 

Papers  and  New  Members:  JALA — The  Japan  An- 
thropological Linguistic  Association  GALA),  formed 
last  year,  invites  new  members  and  announces  a 
call  for  papers  to  its  first  journal  publication  (to  be 
published  in  May  of  2001).  JALA  is  a professional 
association  for  the  study  of  the  interrelationship  of 
people,  language  and  culture.  JALA  welcomes  as 
members  any  person  interested  in  discussing  these 
topics  from  an  anthropological  point  of  view.  Infor- 
mation: <www.fsci.fuk.kindai.ac.jp/~iaoi/jala.html> 
Oapanese)  or  <kyushu.com/jala>  (English). 

PacSLRF  2001 — The  Pacific  Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum  conference  will  be  held  from  Octo- 
ber 4-7,  2001  at  the  University  of  Hawai'i  at 
Manoa,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i,  USA.  This  conference 
will  focus  on  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages. 
Invited  plenary  speakers  will  include  Kevin  Gregg 
(St.  Andrew's  University  in  Osaka,  Japan),  Will- 
iam O'Grady  (University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa), 

Jeff  Siegel  (University  of  New  England  in  New 
South  Wales,  Australia),  Noeau  Warner  (Univer- 
sity of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Karen  Watson-Gegeo 
(University  of  California,  Davis),  and  Lydia  White 
(McGill  University  in  Montreal,  Canada).  Propos- 
als for  papers,  posters,  and  colloquia  regarding 
any  aspect  of  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages, 

“ 'a  re"i  n vi  te  drFor'subm  i ssi  o n“gu  i'del  ines_or~f  urther  ^ 
information,  please  visit  our  website  at 
<www.LLL.hawaii.edu/pacslrf>.  The  submission 
deadline  is  April  2,  2001.  Contact:  PacSLRF  2001, 
c/o  National  Foreign  Language  Resource  Center, 

ERIC- 


University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa,  1859  East-West 
Road  #106,  Honolulu,  HI  96822  USA;  t:  001-808- 
956-9424;  f:  1-808-956-5983; 
<pacslrf@hawaii.edu>. 

Other  Announcements 

New  Members — A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 
dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
rently gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  website: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>  or  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>  or 
contact  John  at  <small@nagasaki-gaigo.ac.jp>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately. 
Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with 
language  teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency, 
a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TXT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TIT'S  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession 
of  vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule, 
TLT  recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  transla- 
tors only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  transla- 
tors first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become 
vacant.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and 
cover  letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 

“~<pubchair@j  alt:org>:  ~ ~ “ - 
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The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 

ht2  7^.  mm 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words.  Pages  should  be 
numbered,  new  paragraphs  indented  (not 
tabbed),  word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italic)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  The  author's  name, 
affiliation,  and  contact  details  should  appear 
on  the  top  of  the  first  page.  An  abstract  of  up 
to  150  words,  biographical  information  of  up 
to  100  words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or 
drawings  should  be  sent  in  separate  files. 
Send  all  material  to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  cur- 
rent concern  to  professionals  in  the  lan- 
guage teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to 
the  editor. 

gijffiic.  ^ssc mm  • mmmwva--? 

<fc*ao.  iraii. 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
r*i£Aj 

ea-€an*twn3B*asfi»#fcrffisft<fc'a^. 
Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions 
of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 

o 


editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 
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jeas;fc3H*<£s^.  &stti.ooo^eo*j.  mm 

kt. 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

mizzm K/£svi. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
WftttKHT**K«fc7-f 5*-r 

mr.  *iz ira*^*#*!* 

jw*ic,  &as Mi 

hJk  2007- KfS 

«0*XSBeeAU  My  Share 

ftnzzi&wztLmofffino 

2*^^015B^Tr. 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 

mm-??.  KMtbT, 
m-?®< 

li.  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  IwCTfSSfc 
<£Slr>.  The  Language 

Teacher 

$hiJIc  Book  Review 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  thejALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

li,  JALT  News mmm\z rffiSK fc&bJtd, 
tl RtiilOl  5 B\Z 

JALT  News  &mm&m??. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15  th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt^IScd  Special  Interest  Group  T,  SJJCD 
SIGS 

tif 1 ufjc^lSB tC  SIGS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,.(d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 


name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

4tfc.  MW 7>wm\z  (a)  (b) 

(c)5fi«#6£9!KU  (d)»«aHOfrfa 
*&.  (e)  x 

isat*. 

zz:ibm.\zuzn<D5£frn<D2  xjmm  5 at; 

Chapter  Reports  tBJMf&iSTt".  B Ae§co$8£[i 
Chapter  Reports  B Ei»3&  0 < tA 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
cd&sd 6-tfT-r. 

£91ieu  Bf$.  Uffi.  P 

*D». 

iiC.  mmUft 
IfeS L Chapter  Announcements 

ff  ^ V>2j]T\  mJOlS  B fiChapter  Announcements 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JALT  £W<D0l#IC«fc it. 
JALT.  &X 

6 C tUTt  The  Language  Teacher  R If 

JALTIi.  Z.<DW\<Dfc&Oftm&UM?2>Z  £\f?£ 

IsK  tm 

& Z1&m\zUZn<DfZnR  02*  n HH020  B K Bulle- 
tin Board  Conference 

Calendarfflic.  Sh,  tli 

Conference  Calendar  ® 

JIC/Positions.  tlt  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  thejALT  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

^AiTT.  $8!£L'fck*2rl2.  Job  Information 
Center/Positions  Announcement  Form 

^(D-feffR  micoi 5 B 13  Job  Information 

Center/Positions  The  Language 

Teacher  RU )ALT\t.  d 0tfficD/A£cDrt<g£&fiET 
A/,  fcfc.  JALT 

Executive  Board  c . 
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Staff  List 


JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Gene  van  Troyer 
t/f:  0582-79-4050;  pubchair@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  Iizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 

3-26  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu  804 
t:  093-883-5022,  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sub@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — t<)\\\&$i(Kmugawa  Takao) 
t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  tlt_edj@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor — (Ono 

Masaki)  t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  tlt_edj2@jalt.org 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  tlt_ed2@jalt.org 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College, 
t:  011-613-2488  (h);  t:  011-561-7156 
(w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  tlt_web@jalt.org 


COLUMN  EDITORS 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham 

& Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki 
University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499 
English:  tlt_cl@jalt.org;  tlt_clj@jalt.org 

My  Share  — Scoff  Gardner  & Oishi  Harutni 
t/f:  086-281-9105;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Book  Reviews  — Steve  Snyder,  tlt_br@jalt.org 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 

West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6, 
Gosen-shi,  Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41- 
1226;  tlt_pr@jalt.org 

Letters  — Malcolm  Swanson  (See  Editor)  <$r  Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

Bulletin  Board  — Brian  Cullen  & Saito  Makiko 

Brian  Cullen:  Shoken  2-1-15-10001,  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya 
464-0082 

English:  tlt_bb@jalt.org;  chip621@aol.com 

SIG  Focus  — Aleda  Krause 

t/f:  048-789-2240;  Ut_sf@jalt.org 

SIG  Reports  — Robert  Long 

t:  093-883-5022;  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sig@jalt.org 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  <$r  Nagano  Yoshiko 
Renace  Beppu  102,  6 Kumi,  Ogura,  Beppu,  Oita 
t/f:  0977-6690 
English:  tlt_chre@jalt.org 
0 nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tlt_chmt@jalt.org 

— .J  AL  T_  Ne  ws  A my  Hawley SuginoToshiko 

Amy  Hawley:  205  Summer  House,  91-2  Zenzamachi, 
Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  420-0842 
t/f:  054-248-5090;  tlt_news@jalt.org 
Sugino  Toshiko : sugino@cc.nda.ac.jp 


Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 
University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193; 
t:  058-293-3096  (w);  f:  058-293-3118  (w);  tlt_cc@jalt.org 

Job  Information  Center/ Positions  — Bettina  Begole 
436  Kuwabara,  Aoya-cho,  Ketaka-gun, 

Tottori  689-0529;  tlt_jic@jalt.org 


OCCASIONAL  COLUMN  EDITORS 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel 
J.  McIntyre;  djm@tkg.att.ne.jp 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  Davies;  tlt_net@jalt.org 
Working  Papers  — Joseph  Tomei;  jtomei@kumagaku.ac.jp 


PRODUCTION 

Proofreaders  — Douglas  Doyle,  Tim  Gutierrez,  Kinugawa  Takao, 
Aleda  Krause,  Beverley  Elsom  Lafaye,  Robert  Long,  Andy 
Mclnulty,  Amanda  O'Brim,  Ono  Masaki,  Coleman  South, 
Tsukahara  Maki,  Jerry  Talandis 

Oapanese  abstracts  — Abe  Emika) 

Design  & Layout  — The  Word  Works 

t:  045-314-9324;  f:  045-316-4409;  tww@gol.com 

Printing  — Koshinsha  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka 


EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Womm's  Junior  Col  lege); 

Steve  Cornwell  {Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Michael  Furmanovsky  ( Ryukoku  University); 

John  C.  Herbert  ( Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Wayne  Johnson  ( Ryukoku  University); 

Steve  McGuire  ( Nagoya  University  of  Arts); 

Laura  MacGregor  {Sophia  University); 

Daniel  J.  McIntyre  {Tokyo  University); 

Miyanaga  Chieko  {Kyoto  Tachibana  Women's 
University);  Tim  Murphey  {Nanzan  University); 

Jill  Robbins  {EnglishDotCom.org); 

Sakui  Keiko  {Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Shiozawa  Mayumi  {Ashiya  Women's  Jr.  College); 

Craig  Sower  ( Shujitsu  Women's  University); 

Tamara  Swenson  {Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 
Takahashi  Sachiko  {Okayama  Notre  Dame  Seishin  Women's 
University); 

Gene  van  Troyer  {Gifu  University  of  Education) 

PEER  SUPPORT  GROUP 

Coordinator  — Andy  Barfield 

Foreign  Language  Center,  Univ.  ofTsukuba, 

Tennodai  1-1-1,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305-0006; 
tlt_psg@jalt.org 

Members:  Andy  Barfield,  Wayne  K.  Johnson,  Wilma  Luth, 
Jill  Robbins,  Sandra  Smith,  Craig  Sower 

TLT  Online:  www.jalt.org/tlt 

JALT  Central  Office  — Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito, 
Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630; 
f:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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For  information  on  advertising  in  TLT , please  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office: 
n Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631;  tlt_adv@jalt.org 
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Membership  Information 


JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
JALT,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  J*roceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata, 
Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate).  JALT  members  can  join  as  many  SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships 
(¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is 
provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal 
money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher ; or  by  sending  an  International  Postal 
Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S,  bank),  or  in 
pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees 
together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 
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Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 


jalt 


JALT$&^:  x 110-0016  1-37-9  7-/(>X«;  vfcMF  5F 

Tel.  03-3837-1630:  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


The  Oxford  Picture  Dictionary  Program 

A Flexible  Alternative  to  a Coursebook ! 


Visit  the  OPD  interactive  website  at: 


The  OPD  Program  features: 

j>  A full-color  picture  dictionary  with  over 
3,700  words,  each  defined  in  context 
and  clearly  labeled 

D>  140  key  topics  targeted  to  meet  the 
vocabulary  needs  of  adult  and  young 
adult  learners 

t>  A variety  of  exercises  for  practice  and 
review  that  encourage  accurate  use  of 
new  vocabulary 

[>  Full-color  Beginning  and  Intermediate 
Workbooks  provide  additional  speaking 
and  writing  practice 

[>  Focused  Listening  Cassettes  for 
extended  listening  practice 

[>  A Classic  Classroom  Activities 
reproducibles  pack  with  over  100 
communicative  activities 

O A fully  interactive  CD-ROM  component 
with  sound,  stunning  visuals,  and 
contextualized  vocabulary  practice  in 
all  four  skills 


http : //www.  picturedictionaiy.  org 


o 
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For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  171-8585 
Phone:  03-5995-3801  Fax:  03-5995-3919  E-mail:  elt@oupjapan.co.jp 


English  for  International  Communication 


This  popular,  multi-component  series  offers 
unparalled  support  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

Visit  the  Hfw  Interchange  and  Passages  support  pages 
for 

• customer  comments 

• teaching  tips 

• downloads  of  sample  pages 

• frequently  asked  questions 

and  more 

http:/ / esl.cup.org/ nic/ 
http:  / / esl.cup.org/passages/ 


I would  like  to  see  an  inspection  copy  of 

MeW  Interchange  Component  Level 

Passages  Component  Level 

Name: 

Institution: 

Mailing  address: 


Telephone: 

Fax: 

Email: 


Please  fax  to:  03-3219-7182 

Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


2F  Kenkyusha  bldg.,  2-9  Kanda  Surugadai, 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  t 101-0062 
TEL:  03-3295-5875  FAX:  03-3219-7182 
Email:  office@cup-japan.org 


¥950 
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reason  to  use  UP? 


(A)  To  place  students  and  measure  their  progress 

in  English  language  courses  ^ 

(B)  To  screen  for  scholarship  awards 


To  assess  general  English  proficiency 
All  of  the  above 


ITP  TOEFL  is  the  TOEFL*  Institutional  Testing  Program  created  by  test 
specialists  at  ETS.  You  can  assess  the  proficiency  of  your  students 
independent  of  any  curriculum  or  teaching  method.  Also,  it's  an 
excellent  way  to  predict  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL  test  too! 

ITP  is  fast , convenient,  affordable  and  available  worldwide! 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.toefl.org 
For  information  contact: 

(03)5467-5478  Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange(Council)Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg. Gallery 

Floor/5-53-67  Jingumae^hibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8355,  Japan 

http://www.cieej.or.jp 
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TLT  CD-ROM 

This  month's  TLT  includes  a CD-ROM  of  Volumes  23 
(1999)  and  24  (2000)  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Every 
issue  is  included  in  its  entirety,  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  find  this  a valuable  resource  for  teaching  ideas  and  re- 
search materi^paj^d^pptt  function  on  both  Macintosh 
and  Windows  platforms,  and  includ!§§he  software  required 
to  view  the  files.  ” 

Inclusion  of  this  disk  means  this  month's  TLT  contains 
only  time-sensitive  columns,  and^llMour  usu^fcad  mix  of 
material.  These  will  app|§§§n  next  month's  issue. 

ft  Malcolm  Swanson 

' TLT  Co-Editor 

'-'74?  ■ ' hs£'t  ’ w#::.  r <tlt_ed@jalt.org> 
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Book  Reviews 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Over- 
seas reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  class- 
room related  books  must  test  the  materials  in  the 
classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An 
exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice. 
All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the 
31st  of  March.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews 
Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two 
weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when 
requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to 
the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field. 
Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when  re- 
questing materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  ma- 
terials for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all 
peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Re- 
views Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 


Children 

Gogo  Loves  English  1 [new  ed.]  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes,  picture  cards).  Methold,  K.,  Procter,  S.,  Gra- 
ham, M.,  McIntosh,  M.,  & FitzGerald,  P.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

Gogo  Loves  English  2 [new  ed.]  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes,  picture  cards).  Methold,  K.,  Procter,  S.,  Gra- 
ham, M.,  McIntosh,  M.,  & FitzGerald,  P.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

Course  Books 

Impact  Listening  1 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Kisslinger,  E.  Hong  Kong:  Longman,  2001. 

Impact  Listening  2 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Robbins,  J.,  & MacNeil,  A.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

Impact  Listening  3 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Harsh,  K.,  & Wolfe-Quintero,  K.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

Sound  Bytes  1:  Listening  for  Today's  World  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Gershon,  S.,  & Mares,  C. 
Singapore:  Longman,  1999. 

Sound  Bytes  2:  Listening  for  Today's  World  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Gershon,  S.,  & Mares,  C. 
Singapore:  Longman,  2000. 

For  Teachers 

ITeachers'  Voices  6:  Teaching  casual  conversation. 
Burns,  A.,  & De  Silva  Joyce,  J.  (Ed.).  Sydney:  NCELTR, 
2000. 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

By  the  time  that  this  JALT  News  column  is  published, 
the  January  Executive  Board  Meeting  will  already  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Since  I am  typing  this  column  on 
January  16,  I cannot  put  anything  into  it  as  to  what 
was  decided  at  the  EBM.  I will,  however,  have  the 
Minutes  soon  after  the  EBM  so  that  they  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  April  TLT.  Please  look  for  the  Minutes 
and  other  information  regarding  the  EBM  on  the 
email  lists  and  in  messages  from  me. 

This  month,  we  have  seven  contributions.  The 
first  one  is  from  the  National  Elections  Committee 
about  the  2001  JALT  elections  for  President,  Vice 
President,  Director  of  Membership,  and  Director  of 
Records.  The  second  is  an  announcement  of  a new 
listserv  for  JALT  members  interested  in  participating 
in  the  discussion  of  JALT  EBM  motions.  The  next  is 
from  Joe  Tomei,  the  National  Director  of  Member- 
ship, in  regards  to  new,  reduced  rates  for  five  maga- 
zines and  journals  from  David  English  House  and 
ETJ  (English  Teachers  in  Japan)  that  are  available  to 
JALT  members.  Fourth,  Alan  Cogen  offers  us  a spe- 
cial report  on  the  JALT  Hokkaido/GILE  mini-confer- 
ence. These  types  of  chapter/SIG  mini-conferences 
are  becoming  more  common  and  Mr.  Cogen's  re- 
view gives  some  reasons  why.  Next,  there  is  an  invi- 
tation from  Richard  Gitsaki-Taylor  and  Paul  Lewis 
for  the  Sixth  Annual  CALL  SIG  Conference  in  May. 

What  a great  way  for  all  of  us  to  stay  up-to-date  on 
computers  in  education!  Please  look  carefully  at  this 
as  you  can  still  register  to  present  at  it  until  March 
15.  Finally,  there  is  a call  for  presentations  from 
JALT  Okayama  for  their  chapter  meetings.  For  those 
of  you  looking  for  the  chance  to  present  this  year, 
have  a look. 

Thanks  to  everyone  for  their  contributions  this 
month.  Please  keep  them  coming  in.  If  you  have 
something  you  think  should  appear  in  JALT  News, 
but  you  are  not  sure,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
me.  If  I am  unable  to  use  it  for  this  column,  then  I 
can  pass  it  on  to  another  area  of  TLT  that  can. 

Let's  keep  on  communicating  about  JALT  and 
sharing  its  news  with  one  another. 

(i, 

LfrLZtfb,  TLT  4Fl*tC(±> 

o "J  -t -*✓£ e-mail 9*  F Tr 



Tomei 

frbiomnmmit.  JALTwitCJJ'T -6 David  English  House^ETJ^ 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


An  Oxford  Classic 


Passport  is  Oxford's  best-selling  series  for  Japanese  learners.  Passport  teaches  basic  survival 
English,  while  Passport  Plus  teaches  students  howto  talk  about  Japan  in  English. 


o o o o o 


PASSPORT 

English  for  International  Communication 


> Passport  & Passport  Plus  feature:  ° „ 

o 

• Relevant  content  written  specifically  for  °o 

Japanese  learners.  °0 

o 

• Short,  manageable  units  that  focus  on  functional  °o 

language  students  can  really  use.  < 

• A clear,  logical  unit  progression  offering  both 
controlled  and  freer  practice  activities. 

• Bilingual  word  lists  and  cultural  background 

notes  that  provide  support  and  < 

contextualization  of  the  topics.  0 

o 

• New  ancillary  components  including  o° 

Workbooks,  Progress  Tests,  and  an  exciting  o° 
side-reader  entitled  'Passport  to  Danger',  fo? 

° „ consolidation  and  extension.  o ° 


° o o o o o 


□ 


cJ 


0 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-l<u,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
md^AX:  03-5995-391 9 
lt@oupjapan.co.jp 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  sample  pack  including  a 
Student  Book,  Workbook,  Tests,  and  Reader  for: 
Passport  / Passport  Plus  (circle  one) 


Name: 

School  Name: ' 

Tel: llH — Fax:- 


E-mail: 


Preferred  Mailing  Address: . 
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JALT  2001  Elections 
for  National  Director  Positions 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following  JALT 
national  director  positions: 

President — Has  general  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  the  Executive  Board  and  for 
directing  and  publicizing  the  affairs  of  the  organi- 
zation. She/he  presides  at  Executive  Board  Meet- 
ings. The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board  also  appoints  the  heads  of  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  and  boards  not  specified 
in  the  constitution  and  bylaws.  The  President  is  a 
non-voting  member  of  all  committees. 

Vice  President — Fills  in  for  the  President  in  her/ 
his  absence,  and  shares  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  presidency.  The  Vice  President  is  also 
responsible  for  the  Administrative  Committee. 

Director  of  Membership — Responsible  for  over- 
seeing JALT  membership  records;  coordinating  the 
formation  of  new  affiliates,  chapters,  and  SIGs; 
formulation  and  implementing  policies  governing 
their  relationship  to  JALT  national;  and  assisting 
in  membership  drives.  He/she  also  chairs  the 
Membership  Committee. 

Director  of  Records — Responsible  for  recording 
and  keeping  the  minutes  of  Executive  Board  Meet- 
ings and  the  General  Meeting,  and  for  keeping  the 
chapters  and  SIGs  informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
national  organization.  He/she  chairs  the  Records 
and  Procedures  Committee. 

All  terms  are  for  two  years  beginning  immediately 
after  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (OGM)  at  the 
JALT  2001  Conference  in  Kitakyushu.  Further  de- 
scriptions of  these  positions  can  be  found  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  JALT  as  published  in  The 
— Language-Teacher  April  supplement:Information-& — 
Directory  of  Officers  and  Associate  Members. 

All  nominees  must  be  JALT  members  in  good 
standing.  To  nominate  someone  (yourself  included), 
contact  Michelle  Nagashima  by  mail  at  1-302,  1-17 
Yanagi-cho,  Numazu-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  410-0043,  or 


by  email  to:  <michelle@katoh-net.ac.jp>. 

When  making  nominations,  identify  yourself  by 
name,  chapter  affiliation,  and  membership  number, 
and  include  your  contact  information.  Identify  your 
nominee  by  name,  chapter  affiliation,  and  member- 
ship number,  and  include  his/her  contact  informa- 
tion. The  deadline  for  nominations  is  May  31,  2001. 

Candidates  who  accept  their  nomination  will  be 
asked  to  submit  their  biodata,  statement  of  purpose, 
and  a photo  byjune  10,  2001. 

Anyone  with  further  questions  about  the  elec- 
tions should  contact  Michelle  Nagashima  at  the 
addresses  above,  or  by  phone  before  9 p.m.  at  0559- 
23-7975. 

Michelle  Nagashima,  NEC  2001  Chair 
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EEM-Net 

At  the  January  27-28  Executive  Board  Meeting  in 
Tokyo  we  decided  to  start  a new  email  list,  which 
we  have  named  EBM-Net.  It  is  being  launched  for 
members  of  the  executive  board  and  any  JALT  mem- 
bers interested  in  participating  in  the  discussion  of 
JALT  policy,  specifically  the  motions  being  put  be- 
fore the  EBM  and  the  issues  they  address.  We  intend 
for  this  list  to  be  a collaborative  workspace,  with  an 
emphasis  on  maintaining  a friendly  and  cooperative 
spirit.  To  subscribe  to  the  list,  send  an  email  mes- 
sage to  <requests@cedar.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>  with 
the  words  "subscribe  EBM-Net"  [no  quotes]  in  the 
subject  line  or  in  the  body  of  the  message. 
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CHARTS  & ILLUSTRATIONS 


© A wealth  of  com- 
municative practi- 
ces and  interaction. 

© Extensive  illus- 
tration of  example 
conversational  ex- 
changes. 


t>  Sr.  High  & up 

> False  Beginner 
to  Intermediate 


BREAii  QUEST  pirn 


mm  Cooirsebook  j~ 


WRITE  IT  RIGHT! 

Abstracts  & Summaries 


Simon  Cole 
S.  Nagasawa 


S.Templin 

T.  Guile 

© Raise  Japanese 
students'  self-confi- 
dence in  learning  the 
four  English  skills: 
speaking,  writing,  lis- 
tening and  reading. 

I>  College  & Adult 

E>  False  Beginner 
to  Intermediate 


Pi  GoyrsebooCs  |j 


© Teaches  how  to 
write  summaries. 

© Invaluable  way 
to  give  teachers 
the  freedom  to 
bring  anything  into 
the  classroom  for 
appraisal. 

> College  & Adult 

> False  Beginner 
to  Intermediate 


FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH  plus 


J.  Kishida 
G.  Manolovich 

© Designed  espe- 
cially for  oral  com- 
munication and  oral 
practice  in  order  to 
serve  the  many 
needs  of  today's 
students 


today's 
of  ESL. 


I>  College  & Adult 
> Intermediate 


IViv-V-T'- 

k > V.-’.J1  « ■ 


Seido's  ELT  materials  are  now  also 
Maruzen  Nihonbashi,  Tokyo  (Tel.03‘ 


^ Speaking  Mi 


available  at  foreign  books  corner  of 
•3272-7211). 


A Please  send  sne  an  Snspectson  copy 

Name:  (Mr.  / Ms.) 

School: 


Address:  □ School  □ Home 
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seido  language  institute  FAX.  0797-31-3448 

12-6  FUNAOO-CHO.  ASHIYA-SHi.  HYOGO  659-0093  TEL  0797  31  3452 


JALT  news 


New,  Reduced  Rates  for  Five  Magazines 
and  Journals  in  Conjunction  with 
David  English  House  and  ETJ 

JALT  is  offering  reduced  rates  for  subscriptions  to 
five  magazines  and  journals.  Simply  enter  the  code 
in  the  furikae  found  at  the  back  of  your  TLT  in  the 
"other"  section  of  the  furikae. 

English  Teaching  Professional.  This  magazine  is  a 
newcomer,  with  readable  articles  and  teaching  ideas 
from  around  the  world.  Four  issues  a year,  normally 
costing  4,500  yen,  but  for  JALT  or  ETJ  members, 
only  3,800  yen.  Enter  code  1-ETP. 

ELT  Journal.  Published  by  Oxford  University  Press 
(OUP),  this  journal  links  current  theory  to  classroom 
practice,  providing  reviews  of  new  publications,  inter- 
views with  prominent  writers  and  teachers  and  ar- 
ticles on  grammar,  lexis,  and  phonology.  Four  issues 
a year,  normally  6,800  yen  but  for  JALT  or  ETJ  mem- 
bers, only  5,800  yen.  Enter  code  2-ETP. 

Applied  Linguistics.  Also  published  by  OUP,  this 
journal  concentrates  on  current  research  in  applied 
linguistics.  Four  issues  a year,  normally  costing 

10,000  yen,  but  for  JALT  or  ETJ  members,  only 

9.200  yen.  (Please  note  that  the  student  price  of 

7.200  yen  is  not  available  through  JALT).  Enter 
code  3-ETP. 

EL  Gazette.  In  a newspaper  format,  this  publica- 
tion covers  ELT  news  and  events  around  the  world. 
Twelve  issues  a year,  normally  costing  7,000  yen, 
but  for  JALT  or  ETJ  members,  only  5,900  yen.  Enter 
code  4-ETP. 

American  Language  Review.  A magazine  with  very 
readable  articles  on  the  ELT  profession  and  method- 
ology, the  American  Language  Review  promotes  the 
teaching  of  all  languages  and  provides  information 
on  both  jobs  and  courses.  Six  issues  a year,  normally 
costing  4,500  yen,  but  for  JALT  or  ETJ  members, 
only  3,800  yen.  Enter  code  5-ETP. 

Joe  Tomei,  National  Director  of  Membership 
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Foreign  Buyers'  Club — JALT  FUNdraiser 

FBC  and  JALT  will  again  be  teaming  up  for  a 
FUNdraiser  to  benefit  the  JALT  Asian  scholarship 
fund.  Last  year's  event  in  November  raised  about 

127,000  yen.  We  hope  to  do  even  better  with  a full 
month  to  work  with.  Any  orders  from  JALT  mem- 
bers during  March  will  result  in  a 5%  rebate  to  JALT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  stock  up  on  items  you  miss  from 
back  home  (wherever  home  is).  My  personal  favor- 
ites are  Dad's  Root  Beer  and  Shredded  Wheat  cereal. 
You  do  not  need  to  order  in  bulk  as  most  items  are 
available  in  singles.  Some  people  may  not  realize  it 
but  FBC  offers  much  more  than  food!  You  can  also 
buy  your  English  teaching  textbooks,  the  latest  nov- 
els, videos,  many  other  educational  materials,  and 
even  home  appliances  direct  from  FBC.  If  you  are  a 
new  or  renewing  FBC  member  be  sure  to  put  JALT 
in  the  space  for  group  on  your  membership  applica- 
tion. Everyone  please  remember  to  write  JALT  in  the 
space  for  group  on  your  order  form.  Orders  may  be 
done  online  at  <www.fbcusa.com>.  Please  check  out 
the  website  or  call  FBC  at  078-857-9005,  fax:  078- 
857-9005  or  contact  JALT's  FBC  representative  Jerry 
Halvorsen  at  <jerryhal@voicenet. co.jp>.  Enjoy  your- 
self and  help  a good  cause  at  the  same  time.  Be  a 
part  of  the  FBC-JALT  FUNdraiser. 

Jerry  Halvorsen,  FBC/JALT  liaison 

JALT  Hokkaido/GILE  Mini-conference 

On  September  24,  JALT  Hokkaido  co-sponsored  a 
mini-conference  with  the  JALT  Special  Interest 
Group  GILE  (Global  Issues  in  Language  Educa- 
tion). The  workshop's  purpose  was  to  show  how 
global  education  could  be  integrated  into  second 
language  teaching.  Global  education  content  in- 
cludes world  regions,  world  themes,  and  world 
problems.  Its  purpose  is  to  effectively  enable  stu- 
dents to  learn  a foreign  language  and  develop  a 
global  awareness  to  become  world  citizens.  Kip 
Cates,  coordinator  of  GILE,  and  Alan  Cogen, 
president  of  JALT  Hokkaido,  organized  the  con- 
ference. The  conference  focused  on  the  following 
themes:  1)  Environment;  2)  Discrimination  & 
Human  Rights;  3)  Multi-culturalism  and  cross- 
cultural  communication;  4)  International  Coop- 
eration, Youth  Exchanges,  and  NGOs;  and  5) 
Global  Issues  in  Critical  Perspective. 
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Introducing  the  new  edition  of  the  worm's 
most  popular  American  English  series l 


Outstanding  new  features  include: 

/ Side  by  Side  Gazette  pages  with  feature  articles,  i 
cultural  topics,  role-playing  and  e-mail  exchanges 


<v 


/ Vocabulary  Preview  introduces  key  words  in  a picture 
dictionary  format 

/ How  to  Say  It!  lessons  highlight  communication  strategies 

✓ All  new  illustrations  are  lively,  light-hearted  and  richly 
detailed 

/ Updated  Teacher’s  Guide  with  teaching  tips 

2 1 sf  Century  CeSebrationl 
To  celebrate  Side  by  Side ‘s  21st  anniversary 
Student  Book  Audio  Level  1 (CDs/Cassettes)  1 
are  available  at 
50%  off 

from  October  2000  through  June  2001 

' 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  □ Side  by  Side  Third  Edition  Book  1 
to  consider  for  class  adoptions.  □ Side  by  Side  Third  Edition  Book  2 


Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  Q School  Q No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e-mail: 


Longman  ELT 
Pearson  Education  Japan 


8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 
www. longman-elt.com/longmanjapan 
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JALT  news 


There  were  sixteen  individual  presentations  and 
five  roundtable  discussions.  About  half  the  presenters 
came  from  outside  of  Hokkaido.  The  feedback  from 
participants  was  very  positive  and  upbeat.  People  re- 
ally got  a lot  out  of  the  conference  and  went  away 
feeling  that  they  really  had  a chance  to  find  ways  of 
integrating  these  vital  issues  into  their  language  class- 
rooms. This  was  the  second  year  in  a row  that  our 
chapter  co-sponsored  a mini-conference  with  a SIG 
(last  year  was  with  the  Bilingualism  SIG). 

In  September  2001  JALT  Hokkaido  will  co-sponsor 
a mini-conference  with  Gender  Awareness  in  Lan- 
guage Education  (GALE)  SIG.  I really  feel  that  the 
partnering  of  chapters  and  SIGs  for  sponsoring  events 
gives  us  a lot  more  value  for  our  membership  dues. 
Members  feel  like  they  are  getting  something  extra. 
And  they  are!  The  complete  program  with  abstracts 
and  schedule  is  on  the  JALT  Hokkaido  homepage: 
<www.crosswinds.net/~hyrejalthokkaido/JALTPage/>. 

Alan  Cogen , JALT  Hokkaido  President 
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/ALT  CALL  2001  Conference 

The  Changing  Face  of  CALL: 

Emerging  Technologies — 

Emerging  Pedagogies 

The  JALT  CALL  SIG  is  delighted  to  invite  you  to  our 
6th  Annual  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Kanto  Gakuin 
University,  May  26-27,  2001.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Internet,  recent  emergence  of  new  technologies,  and 
the  widespread  availability  of  computers  in  educa- 
tion,-many^teachers  are  questioning.how_CALL  can  _ 
be  integrated  into  their  everyday  teaching.  As  we  be- 
gin the  21st  century,  how  can  we  balance  the  many 
tools  available  for  language  learning  with  pedagogies 
based  on  solid  research  and  sound  theory? 

JALT  CALL  2001  aims  to  tackle  this  question  and 

ERIC, 


explore  its  implications  for  our  future.  Following 
the  success  of  our  recent  conferences  in  Kyoto  and 
Tokyo,  we  anticipate  that  this  will  be  our  largest  and 
brightest  event  to  date  and  to  achieve  this,  we  need 
your  participation. 

JALT  CALL  2001  provides  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
perienced CALLers  and  novices  alike  to  exchange 
ideas  during  workshops  and  presentations,  address 
the  emerging  challenges  specific  to  CALL  worldwide 
with  international  speakers,  and  catch  up  on  the 
latest  products  available  at  the  publishers'  displays. 

In  addition  (and  some  would  say  more  impor- 
tantly), you  can  meet  with  friends  old  and  new  at 
the  various  social  gatherings  held  over  the  weekend 
(including  the  legendary  Saturday  night  banquet, 
which  we  hope  to  offer  free  to  pre-registrants  as  per 
tradition). 

If  you  would  like  to  propose  a paper,  demonstra- 
tion, workshop,  or  poster  session,  we  are  already 
accepting  submissions  at  <jaltcall.org/conferences/ 
call2001>.  Please  hurry  though,  as  the  deadline  for 
submission  is  March  15,  2001.  You  can  also  pre- 
register online  at  the  same  site.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  all  at  JALT  CALL  2001. 

Richard  Gitsaki-Taylor  and  Paul  Lewis , 

/ ALT  CALL  2001  Conference  Chairs 
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ffALT  Okayama  Call  for  Presentations 

Okayama  JALT  is  calling  for  presentations  to  be  held 
at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  presentations  can 
either  be  of  45  minutes  or  90  minutes.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  any  topic  area.  The  chapter  has  limited 
funds,  but  should  be  able  to  offer  a homestay,  plus 
some  help  with  traveling  costs.  What  we  lack  in 
funds,  we  try  to  make  up  with  enthusiasm!  Inter- 
ested? Please  contact  Peter  Burden  at  <burden- 
p@osu.ac.jp>. 

Reter  Burden,  JALTDkayama.  Presidents 
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The  world's  best-selling  ELT  course,  Headway,  is  now  thoroughly  revised 
combining  its  award-winning  features  with  fresh,  new  material. 


WWWu 


New  Headway  Elementary  & Pre-Intermediate  feature: 

A global  outlook  & vibrant  new  material 

Listening  and  Reading  sections  at  each  level 
have  been  reworked  with  1 00%  up-to-date 
content , characterized  by  an  international  feel. 

E>  More  focus  on  speaking 

The  new  editions  feature  more  speaking 
activities,  maintaining  the  balance  between 
communicative  and  traditional  approaches. 

& New  'Starter'  sections 

'Starter'  sections  offer  a built-in  warm-up  activity 
which  leads  to  the  topic  and  grammar  of  the  unit, 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  personalization. 

P>  Improved  Everyday  English  ' sections 

These  sections  provide  key  functional  and 
situational  work,  and  are  now  more  lively  and 
conversational. 


□ □ 


:P!;ease- 

03-5995-3 919  " 'ftl 


?lt@oupjapan. co.jp 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  New  Headway: 

Elementary  Student  Book  / Pre-Intermediate  Student  Book 


Name: 


(circle  one) 


School  Name:. 


Tel: Fax: 

E-mail: 


Preferred  Mailing  Address: . 

. ±t6 


SIG  news/chapter  meetings 


Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

It  is  the  dead  of  winter  in  Japan,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  people  shut  themselves  up  and 
hunker  down  waiting  for  spring.  Luckily  a Special 
Interest  Group  (SIG)  that  is  right  for  you  is  just  a 
keystroke  away.  Now  is  the  time  to  warm  things  up 
by  getting  involved.  Here's  the  latest  in  SIG  news. 

Professionalism,  Administration  and  Leadership 
in  Education  (PALE):  PALE  has  a new  name.  Re- 
cently the  officers  of  the  Professionalism,  Adminis- 
tration and  Leadership  in  Education  (PALE)  SIG 
voted  to  change  the  name  of  their  SIG  to  HELP. 
HELP  stands  for  Help  with  Employment  and  Labor 
Policies.  This  change  of  name  is  in  response  to  the 
large  turnout  of  attendees  at  PALE  presentations  and 
forums  last  fall  at  the  JALT2000  conference  in 
Shizuoka.  Michael  H.  Fox,  co-coordinator  of  HELP, 
stated,  "It  is  quite  clear  that  many  people  are  feeling 
a greater  and  greater  sense  of  angst  in  regard  to  labor 
and  employment  policies,  and  by  changing  our 
name,  we  should  be  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
JALT  members  more  concretely." 

JALT  members  interested  in  joining  the  HELP  SIG 
should  contact  Edward  Haig  at  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>,  or  by  fax  at  052-805-3875. 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  memer 

Chiba — Putting  the  Art  Back  into  Language  Arts: 
Music  and  Drama  by  Kristie  Collins  and  Sandra 
Ingram,  Josai  International  University.  This  is  a 
workshop  comprised  of  two  forty-minute  sessions 
outlining  various  uses  of  music  and  drama  in  the 
EFL  classroom.  The  presenters  will  introduce 
learner-centered  activities  for  differing  levels  and 
abilities.  Sunday  April  15,  14:00-16:00;  Chiba  Com- 
munity Center  (near  Chiba  Shiyakushomae  on  the  JR 
monorail);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Fukui — Motivating  Learners  of  English  of  All  Ages 
by  Alastair  Lamond,  Thomson  Learning.  Learning 
a language  provides  special  challenges  for  all  of 
us,_regardless  of  age!  This  presen tation_deals  with 
various  practical  approaches  to  encourage  active 
communication,  thereby  allowing  students  to 
learn  by  doing.  The  presenter  will  use  examples 
from  Expressions  and  Go  For  It  by  David  Nunan  to 
demonstrate  the  step-by-step  language-building 
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tasks  that  help  students  with  the  skill,  confi- 
dence, and  motivation  to  communicate  more 
effectively.  Sunday  March  18,  14:00-16:00;  Fukui 
International  Activities  Plaza. 

Fukuoka — First  Lessons.  Several  ideas  for  your  first 
lesson  of  the  year  by  different  presenters.  All 
teachers  who  work  on  an  academic  year  schedule 
will  be  facing  new  students  in  April.  Since  we've 
been  through  this  before,  many  of  us  have  devel- 
oped a standard  "first  lesson"  format  to  set  the 
tone  for  the  year.  Come  see  four  to  six  teachers 
demonstrate  condensed  versions  of  their  own 
standard  plans,  followed  by  discussion.  Saturday 
March  31,  19:00-21:00 ; Aso  Foreign  Language  & 
Travel  College  (map  on  website). 

Hokkaido — In  March,  we  are  in  for  a very  special 
afternoon  as  David  McMurray,  famous  haiku  artist 
from  Fukuoka  and  past  JALT  National  President 
and  Treasurer,  will  be  here  to  conduct  a haiku 
workshop.  David  has  a column  in  the  Asahi 
Shimbun  and  is  online  at  <www.asahi.com/ 
english/haiku/>.  He  invites  you  to  send  in  a haiku 
using  the  link  on  that  page  BEFORE  the  workshop 
and  he  will  help  you  with  polishing  it  if  necessary. 
Sunday  March  25,  13:30-16:00  (doors  open  at  13:00); 
Hokkaido  International  School;  one-day  members 
1000  yen. 
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Kagoshima — Teaching  International  Understand - 
ing  in  the  English  Classroom  by  Paul  Sminkey, 
National  Institute  of  Fitness  and  Sports  in  Kanoya. 
This  presentation  will  give  suggestions  and  pro- 
vide resources  for  teaching  about  problems  that 
foreigners  living  in  Japan  encounter.  In  classes  on 
cross-cultural  understanding,  many  teachers  focus 
on  providing  information  about  countries  outside 
Japan,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  make  students 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  foreigners  within  Ja- 
pan encounter  and  to  guide  them  to  act  more 
naturally  with  foreigners  they  may  meet.  Saturday 
March  24,  15:00-17:00;  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza  (I'm  Build- 
ing 2F). 

Kanazawa — Do  It  Yourself!  Games  from  the  100 
Yen  Shop  by  Chris  Hunt,  JALT  Teaching  Children 
SIG.  Games  are  an  essential  element  in  the  process 

- of  helping-children-acquire  a-second-language.  Yet 
commercially  produced  games  are  notoriously  ex- 
pensive and  almost  exclusively  competitive.  100 
yen  shops,  found  throughout  Japan,  offer  an  excit- 
ing resource  for  the  would-be  game  designer.  In  this 
workshop  the  presenter  will  demonstrate  how  to 
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chapter  meetings 


design  and  evaluate  co-operative  games  using  mate- 
rials which  cost  next  to  nothing.  Participants  will 
Cr^ate~th^iYl^wn~gaim^s~anid~lFarh~thF/1  a rigua'ge**~oP“ 
games.  Sunday  March  18,  14:00-16:00;  Shakai  Kyoiku 
Center,  3-2-15  Honda-machi;  free  to  all. 

Kitakyushu — Sign  Language  Contact  Between 
Japanese  Sign  Language  and  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage by  Yoshizawa  Go,  Meiji  Gakuen.  Most  coun- 
tries have  their  own  sign  language  which  is  often 
similar  to  their  mother  tongue.  Just  as  minority 
languages  borrow  from  surrounding  majority  lan- 
guages, Japanese  Sign  Language  (JSL)  borrows 
signs  from  spoken  and  written  Japanese. 

Yoshizawa  will  present  the  processes  involved  in 
borrowing  from  spoken  languages.  The  issue  of 
deaf  education  in  terms  of  literacy  and  language 
acquisition  will  also  be  included.  Saturday  March 
10,  19:00-21:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference 
Center,  room  31;  one-day  members  500  yen. 
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Matsuyama — Make  Your  Own  Homepage!  by  Tho- 
mas McCarthy.  Making  a homepage  is  easier  than 
you  think.  We  will  learn  by  doing.  Using  free 
online  services  we  will:  (1)  sign  up  for  a service,  (2) 
choose  a web  design,  and  (3)  personalize  our 
webpage.  Participants  are  encouraged  to  bring  any 
text  or  pictures  they  wish  to  include  on  their 
webpage.  Sunday  March  11,  14:00-16:30; 

Matsuyama  University  Computer  Room;  one-day 
members  1 000  yen;  local  members  4000  yen  per  year. 
Nagasaki— Day  One : Strategies  for  Successful  First- 
Day  Classes  by  Malcolm  Swanson,  TLT  Editor  and 
Kinki  University.  The  first  day  with  any  class  is 
arguably  the  most  important,  for  it  is  here  that 
both  learners  and  teachers  make  most  of  their  de- 
cisions about  how  much  they  will  involve  them- 
selves in  that  course.  This  workshop  will  examine 
strategies  for  making  Day  One  classes  more  suc- 
cessful. Attendees  will  define  what  they  consider 
to  be  a successful  first  class,  and  discuss  what  they 
do  in  their  classes.  Strategies  that  the  presenter  has 
used  that  assist  learners  to  accept  responsibility 
right  from  the  start  will  also  be  presented.  These 
include  goal  setting,  defining  responsibilities  and 
routines,  and  cooperative  syllabus  design.  Sunday 
March  25,  13:30-16:30;  Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan; 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nara — 4 Comers:  Ways  to  Improve  Student  Inde- 
pendence and  Motivation  in  the  Classroom  by 
Marc  Sheffner  & Rodney  Dunham,  Tezukayama 
University.  The  presenters  will  demonstrate  practi- 
cal and  fun  ways  to  improve  student  indepen- 
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dence  and  motivation  in  the  classroom,  using  a 
variety  of  simple  yet  effective  techniques  and  ma- 

terials.  The  p resent a’tion  wi  1 lbefol I o we'd~by~a 

chapter  meeting  to  elect  new  officers  and  conduct 
other  chapter  business.  Saturday  March  17,  14:00 - 
1 7:00;  Tezukayama  University,  Gakuenmae  Campus; 
free  to  all. 

Niigata — Looking  in  Classrooms  by  Bill  Brooks. 

Ever  wonder  what  other  English  teachers  of  chil- 
dren do  in  their  classrooms?  Our  March  Niigata 
JALT  meeting  is  your  chance  to  find  out.  Bill  will 
talk  about  and  show  videos  of  his  3-to-6-year-old 
children's  English  classes.  After  the  presentation 
there  will  be  a chance  to  ask  Bill  how  he  has 
turned  his  school  into  such  a success  that  there  is 
a list  of  students  waiting  to  join!  See  our  newslet- 
ter for  the  details  and  meeting  time.  Sunday  March 
11,  Niigata  International  Friendship  Centre,  Niigata 
City;  one-day  members  1 000  yen. 

Omiya — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School 
English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  En- 
glish instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option  for 
the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the 
Japanese  public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published 
a "Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English 
Teaching  Activities,"  to  provide  support  to  teach- 
ers. Merner,  member  of  the  authoring  committee, 
will  introduce  the  handbook,  share  views  about 
the  direction  public  elementary  school  English 
seems  to  be  heading,  and  introduce  results  of  a 
survey  about  the  current  situation  in  schools 
which  have  already  implemented  English.  Sunday 
March  18,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya  Shimin  Kaikan  3F 
(near  Omiya  City  Hall,  east  exit  of  Omiya  Station); 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 
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Tokyo — Charles  LeBeau,  co-author  the  classic  Speak- 
ing  of  Speech  and  Discover  Debate,  introduces  his  lat- 
est book,  Getting  Ready  for  Speech,  a new  basic-level 
presentation  book  designed  just  for  your  low-and 
really  low-level  high  school  students  and  young 
adults.  The  active,  popular,  delivery  exercises  in 
Getting  Ready  for  Speech  get  students  out  of  their 
seats  while  building  vocabulary,  introducing  gram- 
mar, and  developing  basic  aural/oral  communica- 
tion skills.  Saturday  March  31,  14:00-17:00;  Sophia 
University  (Yotsuya  Stn);  Building  9,  room  252. 

The  Language  Teacher  25:3 
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Yamagata — Theory  of  Chaotic  Dynamical  System  in 
Language  by  Payer  Ahmed.  Payer  Ahmed  is  a medi- 
cal PhD  student  at  Yamagata  University.  He  talks 
about  the  above  mentioned  topic  based  on  his  Mas- 
ter Degree  thesis  and  PhD  thesis  in  terms  of  foreign 
language  acquisition  and  instruction.  Sunday  March 
11,  13:30-16:00;  Yamagata  Ka jo  Kominkan  (t:  0236- 
43-2687);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Yokohama — Motivation  to  Learn  in  the  FL  Class- 
room: Characteristics  and  Strategies  for  Success 
by  Michael  Mathis,  Tsurumi  SHS  in  Yokohama. 
After  a lecture  comparing  factors  that  can  ad- 
versely affect  students'  motivation  to  learn  FL  in 
Japan  versus  students  in  the  US,  there  will  be  a 
workshop  demonstrating  certain  types  of  activities 
and  teaching  strategies  for  increasing  student  par- 
ticipation. Novice  level  Spanish  language  commu- 
nicative activities  will  be  used  to  demonstrate 
these  techniques.  Sunday  March  11,  14:00-16:30, 
Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  (3  minutes  walk  from  JR  Kannai 
Station);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  informa- 
tion to  the  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  at  least 
three  months  ahead  (four  months  for  overseas  con- 
ferences). Thus  March  15th  is  the  deadline  for  a 
June  conference  in  Japan  or  a July  conference  over- 
seas, especially  when  the  conference  is  early  in  the 
month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

March  8-10,  2001 — Georgetown  University  Round 
Table  on  Language  and  Linguistics  (GURT2001), 
an  annual  event  at  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  USA.  For  information,  email  to 
<gurt@gusun.georgetown.edu>,  or  write 
Georgetown  University  Round  Table  2001;  519-B 
Intercultural  Center,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20057-1045  USA. 

March  15-17,  2001 — CUNY  2001:  14th  Meeting  of 
the  CUNY  Conference  on  Human  Sentence  Pro- 
cessing, to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia,  USA.  Three  days  of  insights 
provided  by  cognitive  linguistics  in  such  areas  as 
- Language  Production,  World-Situated  Language — 
Use,  Conversation... Cooperation  and  Common 
Ground,  Prosody  in  Production  and  Comprehen- 
sion, Lexical  and  Semantic  Processes  in  Context. 
The  website  at  <www.ircs.upenn.edu/cuny2001> 
includes  the  complete  schedule.  Contact: 
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Cuny2001;  Institute  for  Research  in  Cognitive  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Pennsylvania,  400A  3401  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19104-6228,  USA;  t: 
1-215-898-0357;  f:  1-215-573-9247;  email: 
<cuny2001@ircs. upenn.edu>. 

March  22-24,  2001— The  European  Conference  on 
Computer-Supported  Collaborative  Learning 
2001  (Euro-CSCL  2001),  to  be  held  at  Maastricht, 
the  Netherlands,  will  bring  researchers,  designers, 
educators,  and  students  in  education,  psychology, 
computer  science,  anthropology,  sociology,  com- 
munication, linguistics,  and  ergonomics  together 
to  explore  issues  of  technology  in  collaborative 
forms  of  learning,  teaching,  and  working.  Keynote 
addresses  will  be  given  by  Paul  Dourish  on  "Tools 
for  Evolving  Practice,"  Ulrich  Hoppe  "About  the 
Relation  Between  C and  C in  CSCL,"  and  David 
Wood  on  "Contingent  Tutoring  and  Computer- 
based  Learning."  The  website  at  <www.mmi. 
unimaas.nl/euro-cscl/>  is  quite  complete.  Other- 
wise contact  the  conference  secretariat  at:  Hannie 
Spronck  Maastricht  McLuhan  Institute; 

Universiteit  Maastricht,  PO  Box  616,  6200  MD 
Maastricht,  the  Netherlands;  t:  31-43-3882526;  f: 
+31-43-3252930;  email:  <h.spronck@mmi. 
unimaas.nl>. 

March  29-April  1,  2001 — Beyond  the  Boundaries: 
Changing  Contexts  in  Language  Learning,  orga- 
nized by  the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Foreign  Languages  and  to  be  held  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  & Towers,  New  York,  USA.  The 
48th  conference  of  this  group  will  explore  the  im- 
plications for  foreign  language  teaching  of 
changes  wrought  in  the  world  and  communities 
by  globalization,  of  the  increasing  diversity  of 
types  of  learners  and  their  needs,  of  increasing 
emphasis  on  real  world  uses  of  the  languages  so 
learned,  of  the  expansion  of  the  classroom  world 
via  modern  technology,  and  of  the  social  move- 
ment toward  lifelong  learning.  See  the  conference 
website  at  <omega.dickinson.edu/prorg/nectfl/ 
conf01.html>  or  email  <nectfl@dickinson.edu>. 

April  18-20,  2001 — Third  International  Symposium 
on  Bilingualism  (ISB3),  at  the  University  of  the 
West  of  England  in  the  UK.  Among  other  subpro- 
grams, there  will  be  a colloquium  on  elite  bilingual- 
ism and  middle  class  mobility  led  by  Helmut  Daller, 
who  can  be  contacted  at  the  mail  address  below  or 
t:  44.117-344.  2392;  f:  44-117-344-2820.  For  other 
information,  email  Jeanine  Treffers-Daller  at 
<jeanine.treffers-daller@uwe.ac.uk>  or  write  her  at: 
Third  International  Symposium  on  Bilingualism; 

— University  of  the  West  of  England, -Bristol, -Faculty 
of  Languages  and  European  Studies,  Coldharbour 
Lane,  Bristol  BS16  1QY  UK. 

April  19-21,  2001 — CLS  37,  The  37th  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Chicago  Linguistic  Society,  is  as 
always  divided  into  a Main  Session  with  talks  on  a 
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broad  range  of  linguistic  issues  from  the  viewpoint 
of  several  disciplines,  plus  a series  of  panels  on 
particular  issues.  The  main  session  this  year  con- 
tains several  presentations  of  direct  interest  to  ap- 
plied linguistics  and  teaching.  Invited  speakers  at 
the  general  session  will  include  Eve  V.  Clark, 
Stanford  University;  Igor  A.  Mel'cuk,  Universite  de 
Montreal;  and  Donca  Steriade,  UCLA.  The  panels, 
though  their  topics  are  not  as  applicable,  will  fea- 
ture the  likes  of  Bernard  Comrie,  Mark  Aronoff, 
and  Frederick  J.  Newmeyer  as  plenary  speakers. 

The  website  at  <humanities. uchicago.edu/cls> 
leads  to  the  schedule.  Otherwise,  contact  the  Chi- 
cago Linguistic  Society;  1010  E.  59th  St.  Chicago, 

IL  60637,  USA;  t:  1-773-702-8529; 

<cls@diderot. uchicago.edu>. 

May  2-4,  2001 — The  First  International  EMU-ELT 
Conference:  Searching  for  Quality  in  English  Lan- 
guage Teaching,  to  be  held  at  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean University  in  northern  Cyprus,  will 
emphasize  quality  in  the  areas  of  classroom  teach- 
ing, curriculum  design,  materials  writing  and  de- 
sign, testing  and  evaluation,  teacher  education, 
and  classroom  research.  See  the  conference 
website  at  <www.emu.edu.tr/eltconference>  or 
contact  Dr.  Ulker  Osam;  Eastern  Mediterranean 
University,  Faculty  of  Education,  ELT  Department, 
Gazimagusa,  North  Cyprus  via  Mersin  10,  Turkey; 
t:  90-392-630-2619;  f:  90-392-365-1604; 
<ulker.osam@emu.edu.tr>. 

Calls  j For  Papers/P  asters 
(In  Order  Of  Deadlines) 

March  15,  2001  (for  May  26-27,  2001)— [ALT 
CALL  2001 — The  Changing  Face  of  CALL:  Emerg- 
ing Technologies-Emerging  Pedagogies,  to  be  held 
at  Kanto  Gakuen  University.  As  we  begin  the  21st 
century,  how  can  we  balance  the  many  hew  tools 
available  for  language  learning  with  pedagogies 
based  on  solid  research  and  sound  theory?  This 
conference  will  tackle  this  question  and  explore  its 
implications  for  our  future/providing  opportuni- 
ties for  experienced  Callers  and  novices  alike  to 
exchange  ideas  during  workshops  and  presenta- 
tions, to  interact  with  international  speakers  on 
the  challenges  specific  to  CALL  worldwide,  and  to 
catch  up  on  the  latest  products  available  at  the 
publishers'  displays.  Paper,  demonstration,  work- 
shop, or  poster  proposals  addressing  any  of  these 
matters  are  welcome  at  <http://jaltcall.org/confer- 
ences/call2001/>.  You  can  pre-register  online  at 

__the  same  site. 

March  30,  2001  (for  November  1-3,  2001) — 
Sociolinguistics  and  Language  Teaching,  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Applied  Linguistics  Section  of 
the  Midwest  Modern  Languages  Conference  at 
their  43rd  annual  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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USA.  Paper  proposals  are  welcome  on  any  topic 
relating  to  sociolinguistics  and  the  teaching  or 
learning  of  languages,  but  especially  on  teaching 
about  language  variation,  cultivating  awareness  of 
register  in  the  second  language,  culture  in  lan- 
guage learning,  gender  differences  in  language, 
and  bringing  research  on  language  attitudes  into 
the  classroom.  More  information  is  available 
through  <www.uiowa.edu/~mmla>,  or  write  Joyce 
Milambiling;  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa  50614-0502,  USA;  f:  1-319-273-5807; 
<joyce. milambiling@uni.edu>. 

Reminders — Conferences 

March  7-9,  2001 — SEALL-Southeast  Region  of 
IALL  Annual  Conference:  Multimedia  in  Lan- 
guage Instruction,  at  College  of  Charleston, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  USA.  Website  at 
<arachne. cofc.edu/LITC.html>;  contact  Marc  Mal- 
let, SEALL  Director,  at  <mmallet@lovett.org>,  t:  1- 
404-262-3032  ext.1467;  f:  1-404-261-1967. 

March  12-April  20,  2001 — Advanced  Workshop  for 
On-Line  Presenters,  sponsored  by  TESOL,  is  de- 
signed for  educators  having  experience  with 
online  courses.  For  further  information  concern- 
ing this  workshop  and  other  TESOL-sponsored 
professional  development  programs  all  across  the 
USA,  go  to  the  website  at  <tesol.org>  or  contact 
Lou  Leto  or  Srisucha  McCabe  at  TESOL,  700  South 
Washington  Street,  Suite  200,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
22314,  USA;  t:  1-703-836-0774;  f:  1-703-836-7864; 
<academy@tesol.org>. 

March  13-17,  2001— CALICO  2001  Annual  Sym- 
posium— Technologies  for  Language  Learning: 
Using  the  Proven  and  Proving  the  New,  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  FL,  USA. 
Website  at  <calico.org/CALICO01/>  or  contact 
CALICO;  214  Centennial  Hall,  Southwest  Texas 
State  University,  601  University  Drive,  San 
Marcos,  TX  78666,  USA;  t:  1-512-245-1417;  f:  1- 
512-245-9089;  <info@calico.org>. 

March  23-25,  2001 — The  3rd  North  American  Sym- 
posium on  Corpus  Linguistics  and  Language 
Teaching,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
for  Applied  Corpus  Linguistics  and  hosted  by  the 
Applied  Linguistics  Program  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  will  be  held  at  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  USA.  Website 
at  <www.cs.umb.edu/~meyer/conf/index.html>, 
email  <corpconf@umb.edu>  or  write  Corpus  Lin- 
guistics Conjeren^ ^Applied  Linguistics  Program, 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  100 
Morrissey  Blvd.,  Boston,  MA  02125-3393,  USA. 

March  29-April  1,  2001 — Language , the  Media  and 
International  Communication,  a conference  at  St. 
Catherine's  College,  Oxford,  sponsored  by  the  Fac- 
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ulty  of  English,  University  of  Oxford,  including  Jean 
Aitchison.  Website  at  <www.english.ox.ac.uk/lan- 
guage>,  email  to  <enquiries.oxconf@pp3. 
hiway.co.uok>  or  write  to  Oxford  Conference  Man- 
agement, 10b  Littlegate  St.,  Oxford  0X1  1QT,  UK. 

March  29-April  2,  2001 — Corpus  Linguistics  2001, 
a celebration  of  Geoffrey  Leech,  is  a forum  at 
Lancaster  University,  UK,  for  all  concerned  with 
computer-assisted  empirical  analysis  of  natural 
language.  See  <linguistlist.org/issues/ll/ll- 
2468.html>.  Otherwise,  contact  Programme  Com- 
mittee, Corpus  Linguistics  2001;  Department  of 
Linguistics  and  MEL,  Lancaster  University, 
Lancaster  LAI  4YT,  UK;  t:  44-1524-843085;  f:  44- 
1524-  593024;  <mcenery@comp. lanes. ac.uk>. 


Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  bettina  begole 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax 
or  email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center. 
Please  send  emails  to  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  and  faxes  to 
0857-87-0858.  Please  email  rather  than  fax,  if  pos- 
sible. The  notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th 
of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication,  and 
contain  the  following  information:  city  and  prefec- 
ture, name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether 
full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and 
benefits,  application  materials,  deadline,  and  con- 
tact information.  A special  form  is  not  necessary. 

Tokyo-to — Kanda  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages 
(KIFL),  a two-year  special  collage  focusing  on  for- 
eign languages,  anticipates  openings  for  full-time 
and  part-time  teachers  to  begin  April  2001.  Appli- 
cations are  being  accepted  for  the  following  pos- 
sible positions:  EFL/ESL  teachers  to  teach  in  an 
integrated  curriculum  focusing  on  all  skills;  EFL/ 
ESL  teachers  for  curriculum  development/testing; 
information  technology  teachers  to  focus  on  user 
skills  for  MS  Windows,  applications  in  MS  Office 
2000  Professional,  and  content-based  courses 
based  on  network  and  business  skills;  new  media 
teachers  to  focus  on  internet  studies,  web  design, 
audio-video  digital  courses.  Qualifications:  For 
full-time  positions:  MA/MS  in  appropriate  field; 
teaching  experience;  ability  to  teach  at  all  levels; 
experience  working  with  Japanese  students  pre- 
ferred. For  part-time  positions:  BA/BS  with  some 
teaching  experience;  preference  for  TEFL/TESL 
certifications;  experience  working  with  Japanese 
students  preferred.  For  all  teachers:  Japanese  lan- 
guage ability  a plus,  but  not  essential.  Duties:  full- 
time: teach  8-12  90-minute  classes  per  week; 


five-day  40-hour  workweek;  additional  require- 
ments  to  develop  and  support  student  activities; 
participate  in  professional  development  activities; 
assist  with  public  relations.  Part-timers  usually 
teach  a maximum  of  nine  90-minute  classes  per 
week,  with  a varied  schedule  that  may  include 
night  courses.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  competi- 
tive and  determined  in  accordance  with  school 
regulations.  Deadline:  March  15,  2001.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  resume  and  cover  letter.  Contact: 
Fax  or  email  to:  Director  of  Education  Center, 

KIFL;  f:  03-3254-2732;  <philson@kifl. ac.jp>. 

Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tltJic@jalt.org> 
and  view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address 
below). 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  rel- 
evant to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet. co.jp/-davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsin  japan.  shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/-susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/-ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems' Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 

TILT /Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and 
employment  practices  in  accordance  with  Japanese 
law,  international  law,  and  human  good  sense.  An- 
nouncements in  the  jic/Positions  column  should 
not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concerning 
gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("na- 
tive speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or 
"American"),  unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or 
other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimination,  in 
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which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  re- 
serve the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return 
ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this 
policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language 
education  to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach 
the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals. 
Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory 
limitations  reduce  the  number  of  qualified  appli- 
cants, and  are  thus  counterproductive  to  locating 
the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by 
the  column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up 
to  150  words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and 
not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form.  Submissions 
should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To  re- 
peat an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor. 
For  information  about  more  upcoming  conferences, 
see  the  Conference  Calendar  column. 

Calls  for  Papers  (In  Order  of  Deadlines) 

First-Time  Writers — The  Language  Teacher  is  calling 
for  submissions  from  chapters  for  a special  issue  to 
be  published  in  December  2001.  The  focus  of  this 
issue  is  on  "First-Time  Writers,"  and  the  issue  is 
similar  in  requirements  to  the  chapter-sponsored 
presentations  at  the  annual  JALT  conferences. 

Each  chapter  is  entitled  to  sponsor  a paper  by 
someone  within  their  membership  who  has  never 
published  an  academic  paper  before.  These  papers 
will  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  the  review 
process,  and  for  those  that  require  significant  edit- 
ing,  a collaborative'reader^iirbe^sighFdTfom” ' 
the  Peer  Support  Group  to  assist  the  writer.  Guide- 
lines: Open  to  first-time  writers  only  (collabora- 
tive pieces  by  first-time  writers  will  also  be 
accepted);  Limited  to  one  per  chapter  on  a first- 
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come,  first-served  basis  while  space  is  available. 
Deadlines:  Notice  of  intention  to  submit:  August 

l,  2001;  Manuscripts:  September  15,  2001.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  papers  with  a strong  peda- 
gogical grounding.  Papers  may  be  in  English  or 
Japanese.  If  your  chapter  is  interested  in  sponsor- 
ing someone,  please  get  in  touch  with  the  TLT 
editors  as  soon  as  possible. 

Papers  and  New  Members:  JALA — The  Japan  An- 
thropological Linguistic  Association  QALA), 
formed  last  year,  invites  new  members  and  an- 
nounces a call  for  papers  to  its  first  journal  publi- 
cation (to  be  published  in  May  2001).  JALA  is  a 
professional  association  for  the  study  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  people,  language  and  culture.  JALA 
welcomes  as  members  any  person  interested  in 
discussing  these  topics  from  an  anthropological 
point  of  view.  Information:  <www.fsci.fuk.kindai. 

ac. jp/~iaoi/jala. html>  Qapanese)  or  <kyushu.com/ 
jala>  (English). 

PacSLRF  2001 — The  Pacific  Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum  conference  will  be  held  from  Octo- 
ber 4-7,  2001  at  the  University  of  Hawai'i  at 
Manoa,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i,  USA.  This  conference, 
will  focus  on  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages. 
Invited  plenary  speakers  will  include  Kevin  Gregg 
(St.  Andrew's  University  in  Osaka,  Japan),  William 
O'Grady  (University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Jeff 
Siegel  (University  of  New  England  in  New  South 
Wales,  Australia),  Noeau  Warner  (University  of 
Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Karen  Watson-Gegeo  (Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis),  and  Lydia  White  (McGill 
University  in  Montreal,  Canada).  Proposals  for 
papers,  posters,  and  colloquia  regarding  any  aspect 
of  research  in  second  language  acquisition,  par- 
ticularly in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages,  are  in- 
vited. For  submission  guidelines  or  further 
information,  please  visit  our  website  at  <www.LLL. 
hawaii.edu/pacslrf>.  The  submission  deadline  is 
April  2,  2001.  Contact:  PacSLRF  2001,  c/o  Na- 
tional Foreign  Language  Resource  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa,  1859  East-West  Road 
#106,  Honolulu,  HI  96822  USA;  t:  001-808-956- 
9424;  f:  1-808-956-5983;  <pacslrf@hawaii.edu>. 

Other  Announcements 

New  Members:  A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 
dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
The  ^6ceedsTb^hTrity7xhe~group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
rently gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
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be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network“on"an“ongoing’basishTi“orderto‘share“in— 
formation  about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  website  at 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>  or  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>  or 
contact  John  at  <small@nagasaki-gaigo. ac.jp>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLT s operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 


when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
■airrent^Tafirand-the-Fesult-is-ef-ten-a-su^-ession-of- 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 


/ \ 

Advertiser  Index 

Key:  IFC  = inside  front  cover 

IBC  = inside  back  cover 

OBC  = outside  back  cover 

CUP OBC 

Council IFC 

Nellie  s IBC,  2 

OUP 4, 10 

Pearson 8, 14 

Seido 6 

Temple  University 18 
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Temple  University  Japan 

M.Ed.  & Ed.D.  in  TESOL 

O Part-time  or  full-time  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and 
Fukuoka 

O Classes  start  in  January,  May,  June,  and 
September 

O Evening  and  weekend  classes  available 


Distiiniguoslhed]  Lecturer  Series 

♦ The  first  three  hours  of  Saturday  sessions 
are  free  of  charge  and  open  to  everybody. 

♦ This  lecture  series  is  a part  of  M.Ed.  & Ed.D. 
program. 

♦ No  reservation  is  necessary 

♦ Previous  TUJ  lecturers: 

James  D.  Brown,  Rod  Ellis,  Ulla  Connor,  Paul  Nation, 
Michael  Long,  Sandra  McKay,  and  more 


Temple  University  Japan 
2-8-12  Minami  Azabu,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  106-0047 
Toll  Free  Dial:  0120-86-1026 
Tel:  03-5441-9842  Fax:  03-5441-981 1 
E-mail:  tujinfo@tuj.ac.jp  http^Avww.tuj.ac.jp 


Qsaka  ^Fukuok^  -Inquiries^ 

Temple  University  Japan,  Osaka  Campus 

Osaka  VMCA  Wexle,  ORC200,  2-Bangai 
1-2-2-800  Benten,  Minato-ku,  Osaka  552-0007 
Tel:  06-6577-1277  Fax:  06-6577-1281 


o 
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The  Language  Teacher  25:3 


Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 

: nm#i4.  nsssswirM 
t ■£> . m 

$14,  7- 

s.  agaflfflu&r  i nf2  7^, 

i Htoffftfi. 

M/offls  ftWZUZ^KfcltUZtSt  b < ti 3 U. 

The  Language  Teacher  14.  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  (apa)  <7)7  7 T JHCft 
B*8§K#<7)tt-  3lfflfc£<D®£;frfcCft 

icvi;fc»stTj3is^u*r.  r^wrojaui.  The 

Language TeacherCD A y >A—  COB  A3g CT 

vtrov.  rr^c^au.  tg$$i4. 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well-written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words.  Pages  should  be 
numbered,  new  paragraphs  indented  (not 
tabbed),  word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italic ) used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  The  author's  name, 
affiliation,  and  contact  details  should  appear 
on  the  top  of  the  first  page.  An  abstract  of  up 
to  150  words,  biographical  information  of  up 
to  100  words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or 
drawings  should  be  sent  in  separate  files. 
Send  all  material  to  Robert  Long. 

BAffi&lfcTT.  £1* f 

itTS0££Seb,  tfcffL 

T£®1*T»TJB«M£ifl3EGT<fc*au.  #,  »£ 

<fc'3b.  I2£-^£J[4.  «C0>«t»l;:i4Atir.  »J 

ffiKG.  7 

D-yfcf-€r45i£!n>fcfc*<«£l4. 

IV;L£T.  $£3§<7)?T  h;k  * ffiJSfi8Btl<7) 
D-T^-SSe,  1507-Hm^O^ggf,  1007- 

pj£trt«>M(ofu*ij5E€sijiffiic*af&<  fc'ai'. 
©A<bt£*(7>:]fcf-2gl5,  »3ffi€B*ffiJS&&£ 
45&D<jt*si>.  $h»c bit. 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  cur- 
rent concern  to  professionals  in  the  lan- 
guage teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to 
the  editor. 

©Wfflttio-isttmrt.  Wtetmtu-D 

miffliseat*&»«r*3  7ATr. 
gijmic,  Hk,  • ifrI«W(DD-7 

&3:©ir£!eAb,  B*8S*fim2flc45&D 

0>2*J1ffi0>15B#ffTT. 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing. a well-known-professional  in-the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r#£AJ  fc?a-8e#TT. 

t* a- & 3 IffllC  13 r+DK < fc'S  t >. 
Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions 
of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 


o 


editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher 

14.  m^^r^Mi:^*S?'C05grrrif03^F3mI(ril513 
43^14,  iw«#i;:. 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

5£<7>;6T.  bfcl>:frl4.  B*§§*BSI 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
vmmzMTzmmiuji?*  7<h*g&£i$-e- 

^37ATT.  SW^Tt0J£<*ijfflT££t><7>. 

L4T,  a 

IT.  £fz\Z$:®\z£Z>®ftft 

nJ*i&*t><7)£43l8iUb£T.  MttlC.  £3§<7)*T 
h;k  3rtf*W««Ma>P-T^aE.  2007- Pfg 
My  Share  |gm#i::4>i£b< 
ft'Sb.  IM14,  ZHtmzUmnmiftto 

2;bfliffl<7>15B&#TT. 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 

®ffTT.  EUN&bT.  *<7>*<7>®^tt TH5S 
36T8K  £ t\Ztt?Tl'£T. 

14,  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison 
<7t'an.  IFitSSriSlt,  The  Language 

Teacher  \Z  m©T $ IC*S  t>  L u AT  $>  £ o fr 

zmt&rztz *>.  mmnc  Book  Review  tBJfeftCft 

rair^to-ttosraK 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

J A L T I ; «fc  S 111  L % fc  £ <0  45 fcl  b it  £ m *4®  L ft  t 
14,  JALT  News  IBJIltflC  £3  *£<2J14. 

5 BlC 

JALT  News  «JR#a»TT. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jALT^igoo  Special  Interest  Group  T,  Srico 
sigs 

»W4. 

n f\  imro  15  B 1C  SIGS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit- 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title— usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 


: h 


name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

®«<0®ffil::(a)£a#fc.  (b)5E 

3-fc.  (e)  A 
IS 4)  14.  ISIS 
*J1h501  5 BH 

Chapter  Reports  B A3§co^^[4 

Chapter  ReportsB *310  < fc'S  t». 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
b-dTT. 

5&S0) SB£.  BWf.  «ffi.  P 

DnR.  • 7r7 

sisic,  f njm&52 

tfeSSrmift  G^t'^14,  Chapter  Announcements 

mi 

41^14.  4TOT.  r 

H6WI4. 

ff  1!  W24?  J1  flijco  15 B H Chapter  Announcements 

mm^sjTr. 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT  JUft0>Blft£4:*flK  Ltt U£ <7)4>3ai  6 it, 

JALT,  faX 

jALTW^©Bi»c«t* 

C i:14T^^-d‘A/.  The  Language  Teacher  Ikll 
JALTI4.  COfflO;A^WPt4^^^£ET'&Ctl4Tt 
45591b  it  0m  $14.  -OWffiLCOt” 
i»I,  3 fc&9JI4,  m 

^^rt[VS?lcrj:^^co^ffFJ(b2  XRim<r)2  0 B\Z 
Bulletin  Board  Confer- 

ence Calendar  fflli,  151J.  5S ^45filb  14 €: PL13:& 
Ci:l4T^^T.  £T1fiM0)SS(4,  Conference  Cal- 
endar ^^^1145  43  UUJ< 

JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

$Afl?]TT.  l94$L,£t->37t4.  Job  Information 
Center/Positions  ^^tflrAnnouncemenrForm 
£8&3RUT<fc'St>.  *SH?J14.  mmfcri&MKfrs 
m0>5Sfffl 0>2;bJlHflcD15E ll  Job  Information 
Center/Positions  &&&&&??•  The  Language 
Teacher  Rtf}  ALTI4,  &MT 

*Ctl4T#iii-A.  Aj:45,  JALT 

Executive  Board  (D^^fTTo 
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Staff  List 


JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Gene  van  Troyer 
t/f:  0582-79-4050;  pubchair@jalt.org 


Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  Iizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 

3-26  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu  804 
t:  093-883-5022,  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sub@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — tiP\$k£.(Kinugawa  Takao) 
t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  tlt_edj@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — (Ono 

Masaki)  t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  tlt_edj2@jalt.org 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  tlt_ed2@jalt.org 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College, 
t:  011-613-2488  (h);  t:  011-561-7156 
(w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  tlt_web@jalt.org 


COLUMN  EDITORS 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham 

& Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki 
University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499 
English:  tlt_cl@jalt.org;  0^§g:  tlt_clj@jalt.org 

My  Share  — Scott  Gardner  & Oishi  Harumi 
t/f:  086-270-7101;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Book  Reviews  — Steve  Snyder,  tlt_br@jalt.org 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 

West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6, 
Gosen-shi,  Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41- 
1226;  tlt_pr@jalt.org 

Letters  — Malcolm  Swanson  (See  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

Bulletin  Board  — Brian  Cullen  & Saito  Makiko 

Brian  Cullen:  Shoken  2-1-15-10001,  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya 
464-0082 

English:  tlt_bb@jalt.org;  chip621@aol.com 

SIG  Focus  — Aleda  Krause 

t/f:  048-789-2240;  tlt_sf@jalt.org 

SIG  Reports  — Robert  Long 

t:  093-883-5022;  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sig@jalt.org 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Nagano  Yoshiko 
Renace  Beppu  102,  6 Kumi,  Ogura,  Beppu,  Oita 
t/f:  0977-6690 
English:  tlt_chre@jalt.org 
0 ;£§□:  nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tlt_chmt@jalt.org 

JALT  News  — Amy  Hawley  & Sugino  Toshiko 

Amy  Hawley : 205  Summer  House,  91-2  Zenzamachi, 
Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  420-0842 
t/f:  054-248-5090;  tlt_news@jalt.org 
Sugino  Toshiko : sugino@cc.nda.ac.jp 


Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 

UniversityrT-4-Ya  nagider@ifu-50T4493 ; 

t:  058-293-3096  (w);  f:  058-293-3118  (w);  tlt_cc@jalt.org 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Bettina  Begole 
436  Kuwabara,  Aoya-cho,  Ketaka-gun, 

Tottori  689-0529;  tlt_jic@jalt.org 


OCCASIONAL  COLUMN  EDITORS 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel 
J.  McIntyre;  djm@tkg.att.ne.jp 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  Davies;  tlt_net@jalt.org 
Working  Papers  — Joseph  Tomei;  jtomei@kumagaku.ac.jp 


PRODUCTION 

Proofreaders  — Douglas  Doyle,  Tim  Gutierrez,  Kinugawa  Takao, 
Aleda  Krause,  Beverley  Elsom  Lafaye,  Robert  Long,  Andy 
Mclnulty,  Amanda  O'Brien,  Ono  Masaki,  Coleman  South , 
Tsukahara  Maki,  Jerry  Talandis 

(Japanese  abstracts  — Abe  Emika ) 

Design  & Layout  — The  Word  Works 

t:  045-314-9324;  f:  045-316-4409;  tww@gol.com 

Printing  — Koshinsha  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka 


EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Women's  Junior  Col  lege); 

Steve  Cornwell  ( Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Michael  Furmanovsky  (Ryukoku  University); 

John  C.  Herbert  ( Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Wayne  Johnson  (Ryukoku  University); 

Steve  McGuire  ( Nagoya  University  of  Arts); 

Laura  MacGregor  (Sophia  University); 

Daniel  J.  McIntyre  (Tokyo  University); 

Miyanaga  Chieko  (Kyoto  Tachibana  Women's  University); 
Tim  Murphey  (Nanzan  University); 

Jill  Robbins  (EnglishDotCom.org); 

Sakui  Keiko  (Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Shiozawa  Mayumi  (Ashiya  Women's  Jr.  College); 

Craig  Sower  (Shujitsu  Women's  University); 

Tamara  Swenson  (Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 
Takahashi  Sachiko  (Okayama  Notre  Dame  Seishin  Women's 
University); 

Gene  van  Troyer  (Gifu  University  of  Education) 

PEER  SUPPORT  GROUP 

Coordinator  — Andy  Barfield 

Foreign  Language  Center,  Univ.  of  Tsukuba, 

Tennodai  1-1-1,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305-0006; 
tlt_psg@jalt.org 

Members:  Andy  Barfield,  Wayne  K.  Johnson,  Wilma  Luth, 
Jill  Robbins,  Sandra  Smith,  Craig  Sower 

TLT  Online:  www.jalt.org/tlt 

JALT  Central  Office  — Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito, 
Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630; 
f:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 


Urban 


Edge 


For  information  on  advertising  in  TLT,  please  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office: 

Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo' 110-00 16;  t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631;  tlt_adv@jalt.org 


Henmi  Bldg.2F 

3-2-4  Minami  Shinozaki 

Edogawa-ku,  Tokyo  133-0065 

Tel.  03-3676-1747  Fax  03-3676-1815 
Free  Dial  0120-071-329 
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New  from  Cambridge  for  2001 


Cambridge  Learner’s  Dictionary 

Cambridge  Learner's  Dictionary  is  available  with  or  without  CD-ROM. 

• The  dictionary  contains  usage  notes  that  tackle  problem  words  based 
on  research  from  the  Cambridge  Learner's  Corpus,  a computerised 
collection  of  millions  of  words  written  by  learners  of  English. 

• The  CD-ROM  contains  recordings  of  British  and  American 
pronunciations  and  features  links  from  every  word  in  the  text  to  the  place 
where  that  word  is  defined  and  a thesaurus. 

Try  our  dictionaries  on-line  at  http://dictionary.cambridge.org 
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Writing  from  Within 

A practical  exploration  of  the  process  of  writing  for  low-intermediate  and 
intermediate  students. 

• Emphasis  on  teaching  students  how  to  organize  their  writing 

• Model  paragraphs  for  students  to  analyze 

• Writing  assignments  that  lead  to  self-discovery  and  self-expression 

• Tips  for  writing  more  effectively 

Curtis  Kelly  will  be  presenting  at  several  venues  around  Japan  in 
2001 . Call  Cambridge  for  details  03  3295  5875. 
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FROM  THE  STAR' 


fl^nc  Pron«<mi.«tion  <*nd 
Listening  Comprehension 
»r»  North  .AmeriCrin  English 
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• Simple  vocabulary,  short  sentences,  and  visual  cues  aimed  at  beginners 

• Graphic  representations  of  vowel  length  and  intonation 

• 'Music  of  English'  boxes  teach  students  the  fundamental  patterns  of 
English  rhythm  and  intonation. 


Judy  B.  Gilbert  will  be  presenting  in  a special  ‘Cambridge  Innovators’ 
seminar  in  Tokyo  in  May  2001 . Call  Cambridge  for  details  03  3295 
5875. 
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CHANGING  THE  WAY  JAPAN  LEARNS  ENGLISH 


Spring  at  last!  Warm  weather,  flowers  blooming,  and  new  faces 
in  your  classes!  To  help  you  brush  off  those  winter  cobwebs, 
we've  put  together  a spring  issue  with  a little  for  everyone. 
Peter  Burden  offers  another  discussion  on  the  use  of  Japanese  in 
language  classrooms.  Paul  and  Susan  Hays  describe  an  English  for 
a Special  Learners  programme,  and  Charles  Jannuzi  discusses 
Katakana  Eigo.  The  Jannuzi  article  is  of  interest  for  another  reason 
also:  it  was  the  source  of  considerable  debate  about  TLT  review 
procedures  on  the  JALT-TALK  mailing  list  recently.  While  there 
were  enough  conspiracy  theories  expounded  to  launch  an  X-Files 
miniseries,  the  reality  is  somewhat  less  dramatic. 

Typically,  w^en  a manuscript  is  received,  one  of  the  editors  will 
read  it  and  decide|f  it  has  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  being 
suitable  for  publication  |n  TCT.  If  it  is  deemed  so,  it  will  either  be 
sent  to  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  QEAB)  for  evaluation,  or  to  the 
Peer  Support  Grpup  for  collaborative  rewriting.  Manuscripts  going 
to  the  EAB  are  sent  to  at  least  two  reviewers,  preferably  people 
with  a background  or  mterest  in  the  topic.  They  send  their  com- 
ments and  reqbmmebdabOns  back  to  the  editors,  and  from  there  a 
decision  is  made  on  whether  to  proceed  or  not.  It  is  very  rare  for  a 
manu scrip tdb  be  summarily  rejected,  but  it  is  also  unusual  for  one 
to  be  accept^l^is;  A summary : ofxomments  plus  the  editor's  rec- 
ommendation sent^back  to  the  writer,  and  from  there  a pro- 
cess of  rewriting  and  negotiation  takes  place,  When  both  sides  are 
finally  happy  with  the  article,  iM$  put  forwardibr  publication. 

Now,  the  system  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  it  is  one  that  works 
within  the  time-critical  schedule  TLT  runs  by.  In  the  discussion 
mentioned  previp^ly;  tW|||jpere  calls  for  an  open-review  system, 
and  while  this  would  have  merit,  the  volume  of  work  that  would 
be  required  of  our  staff  would  render  the  process  unworkable. 
However,  TLT  is  open  to  continued  debate  on  this  topic,  and 
would  welcome  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  review  system. 

Oh,  don't  forget  to  read  the  conference  news  column  on  page  3 
for  information  on  JALT  Junior,  a conference-within-a-conference 
at  PAC3  at  JALT2001. 

Malcolm  Swanson 
TLT  Co-Editor 
<tlt_ed@jalt.org> 
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TROUBLE  TEACHING  TEENAGERS? 


Designed  exclusively  for  Japanese  students. 


[""please  send  me  a free  sample 
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I School: 

I Address:  School  □ Home  □ 
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Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel./Fax:  (048)  772-7724 

www.EFLPress.com 


• highly  communicative 

• practical 

• fun 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  games 

• beginner  level 
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flliiweDnber  22-25;  MJIttolliyuslBU,  Japan 


Sneak  Preview:  JfllT20O1  Junior 


The  PAC3  at  JALT2001:  A Language  Odyssey  committee  and  the  Teaching  Children  SIG  are  busily  planning  a special 
“Conference  within  a Conference”  for  teachers  of  children.  JALT2001  Junior  will  be  a 3-day  mini -conference  featuring 
simultaneous  presentations  throughout  Friday  November  23  and  Saturday  November  24  that  will  continue  into  Sunday 
November  25  with  publisher  sessions  featuring  popular  authors  of  children's  books. 

PAC343<£tfJALT2001^&*8£:  \ 2 0 0 1 

JALT  Junior  L Z&O  £ To  JALT  Junior!!.  1 1 R 2 3 0 B fp  &>  1 
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Many,  many  wonderful  presentations  have  been  submitted  including  the  Teaching  Children  K 
SIG  Forum , “Language  Directions  in  Asia  for  Young  Learners”  and  a Swap  Meet  where  teachers 
can  submit  a written  lesson  idea  or  do  a 5-minute  mini-presentation. 

«=>  0 £T.  / 

This  exciting  program  will  be  held  in  two  well-furnished  rooms  that  conveniently  open  onto  W 
the  Educational  Materials  Exposition  in  the  West  Japan  General  Exhibition  Center  in  Kitakyushu  / 

City  located  just  a few  minutes  away  from  JR  Kokura  Station. 

2 aaTfrbnaTJETT. 

Watch  this  space  for  more  news!  To  encourage  many  teachers  to  come  a special  fee  schedule 
for  teachers  of  children  who  wish  to  attend  only  JALT2001  Junior  and  the  Educational  Materials  ? " 

Exposition  has  been  set  at  9,000  yen  for  a three-day  pre-registration  pass.  Pre-registration  details 
and  forms  can  be  found  in  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  Pre-Conference  Supplement  that  will  be  published 
with  the  June  TLT. 
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Please  pass  on  this  great  news  to  any  teachers  of  children  you  know  or  can  contact.  We're  looking  forward  to  a fantastic 
conference!  Anyone  wishing  to  volunteer  to  help  plan  and  carry  out  JALT2001  Junior,  please  contact  Aleda  Krause  at  T/F: 

J)48-789_-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>-or-Tom-Memer-at-T/F:-045-822-6623;  <tmt@nn:iij4u.or.jp>.  -■ 
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Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange 
TOEFL  Division 
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5.  worldwide  availability 
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Why  Do  Mismatches  or  Disagreements  Occur  in 
the  Language  Classroom? 

Native  speakers  of  English  and  their  Japanese  stu- 
dents have  different  opinions  when  and  indeed  if  the 
students'  LI  (Japanese)  should  be  used  in  a conversa- 
tion class.  This  paper  attempts  to  examine  those  dif- 
ferences or  mismatches  in  opinion.  A questionnaire 
survey  was  given  to  both  Native  Speakers  of  English 
and  Japanese  students  (see  Appendix)  to  explore  the 
use  of  the  students'  LI;  the  term  MT  used  in  it  and  in 
this  paper  refers  to  Mother  Tongue.  Mismatches  often 
occur  in  the  transition  between  high  school  and  ter- 
tiary education  as  high  school  students  may  see  one 
of  the  specific  roles  of  the  teacher  as  imparting 

knowledge.  The  communicative 
English  conversation  classroom, 
where  feedback  and  correction 
play  less  of  a role,  may  be  a jump 
in  cultural  terms  and  may  thus  be 
disconcerting  for  students  having 
their  first  experience  of  studying 
oral  English  with  a native  Speaker 
of  English.  Many  students  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  English 
courses  delivered  by  instructors  in 
Japanese,  with  Murphey  and 
Sasaki  (1998,  p.22)  reporting  on 
the  anomaly  of  English  use  decreas- 
ing as  students  progress  through 
junior  to  senior  high  school.  This 
is  due  to  pressures  of  the  entrance 
exam  syndrome,  meaning  that  Japa- 
nese teachers  use  English  less  the 
closer  they  get  to  the  exams  as 
they  believe  that  cramming  infor- 
mation into  students'  heads  can  be 
done  faster  in  Japanese.  This  leads 
to  the  widespread  belief  that  the 
students  themselves  feel  they  have  not  grasped  a con- 
cept in  English  unless  there  is  an  accompanying  one 
in  Japanese,  therefore  using  only  the  target  language 
is  a violation  of  the  known  classroom  culture. 

Nunan  (1989)  writes  that  the  effectiveness  of  a pro- 
gram relates  to  the  expectations  of  learners,  and  if 
students'  subjective  needs  and  perceptions  related  to 
the  learning  process  are  not  recognized  by  teachers, 
there  can  be  a mismatch  of  ideas.  This  is  echoed  by 
Kumaravadivelu  (1991,  p.98)  who  notes  that  the 
"narrower  the  gap  between  teacher  intention  and 
learner  interpretation  . . . the  greater  the  chances  of 
achieving  desired  learning  outcomes."  There  is  the 
possibility  of  conflict  arising,  and  teacher  beliefs  that 
contrast  sharply  with  those  of  studentscan  drive  oral 
language  learning  and  teaching  into  dysfunctional 
exercises  or  unhappy  experiences  for  both  parties. 

Changes  to  class  content  and  teaching  approach 
should  rely  not  only  on  self-monitoring  and  self- 
evaluation  by  teachers,  but  also  on  information  gar- 
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feature:  burden 


nered  from  learners.  As  Critchley  (1999,  p.10)  has 
noted,  most  studies  about  LI  use  have  approached 
the  issue  from  a needs  perspective.  This  explains 
how  bilingual  support  might  objectively  help  stu- 
dents, yet  a wants  perspective  is  also  essential  to 
gauge  what  students  want  from  their  teachers  in 
terms  of  language  support.  Students'  own  beliefs  of 
when  they  want  the  teacher  to  use  Japanese  can  be 
usefully  contrasted  with  teachers'  own  beliefs  to 
examine  the  degree  of  mismatch. 

Questionnaire  Rationale 
As  Cole  (1998,  p.13)  has  noted,  some  language 
teachers  try  to  conceal  knowledge  of  Japanese  while 
others  persist  in  an  acknowledged  pretense  of  inabil- 
ity. While  this  shows  that  the  teacher  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  English  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
communication  and  not  just  language  practice, 
there  are  undoubtedly  occasions  when  both  native 
English  speaker  teachers  and  learners  feel  the  lesson 
cries  out  for  Japanese  language  input. 

The  aim  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  explore  the 
issue  of  when  teachers  and  students  feel  the  use  of 
their  LI  is  acceptable  in  class.  It  may  be  that  stu- 
dents want  the  teacher  to  use  Japanese  for  class- 
room management  of  learning  processes  such  as 
explaining  class  rules,  task  or  test  rationale  and 
methodology,  or  what  Lin  (1988)  refers  to  as  peda- 
gogical interactions.  However,  students  may  prefer 
the  para-pedagogical  use  of  Japanese,  where  the 
teacher  role  is  one  of  a "sympathetic  friend  or  ad- 
viser." (Lin,  1988,  p.83)  Thus,  the  survey  attempts 
to  answer  the  following  questions:  How  do  teachers 
see  their  classroom  role?  How  much  language  sup- 
port do  teachers  feel  they  need  to  use,  and  do  these 
views  match  the  opinions  of  the  students  in  our 
classes?  Do  teachers  see  their  role  as  language  pro- 
viders in  the  same  way  as  their  students,  or  is  there 
a mismatch  in  expectations?  When  do  teachers  and 
learners  feel  Japa- 
nese should  be 
used,  and  subse- 
quently how 
should  the  teacher 
and  learner  to- 
gether reduce  the 
potential  for  a mis- 
match of  views? 


questionnaire  to  290  students  at  five  universities,  one 
national  and  four  private,  within  Okayama  City.  The 
questionnaire  was  handed  out  in  the  first  class  of  the 
first  semester.  Questionnaires  including  a stamped, 
addressed  envelope,  and  three  additional  copies  of 
the  questionnaire  were  also  mailed  out  at  random 
nationwide  to  tertiary-level  teachers  who  belonged  to 
a teaching  organization.  Subsequently,  the  author 
distributed  the  questionnaire  to  tertiary  education 
teachers  attending  the  JALT  2000  conference,  and 
overall  73  completed  surveys  were  received.  Fifteen 
teachers  had  taught  in  tertiary  education  for  less  than 
2 years,  12  teachers  had  taught  between  2 and  5 
years,  30  teachers  for  over  5 years  and  16  had  taught 
for  more  than  10  years. 

The  Results  of  the  Questionnaire 
The  findings  were  converted  to  a percentage,  and 
looking  at  question  2,  73%  of  students,  or  211  out 
of  the  290  sampled  stated  that  the  teacher  should 
use  Japanese  in  class,  while  86%  of  teachers  (63 
teachers  out  of  73)  likewise  stated  that  Japanese 
should  sometimes  be  used. 

As  can  be  seen  in  table  2 below,  when  it  came  to 
specifics,  there  was  less  agreement  among  students. 
Both  students  and  teachers  overwhelmingly 
thought  that  Japanese  should  not  be  used  (in  ques- 
tion 12)  about  testing  (82%  and  76%  respectively), 
and  (in  question  7)  when  the  teacher  is  talking 
about  a foreign  culture  (75%  and  65%).  Japanese 
should  be  used  when  explaining  the  differences  be- 
tween LI  and  English  grammar  (question  11,  53% 
and  63%),  and  for  relaxing  the  students  (question 
14,  61%  and  78%). 

Disagreements  over  Grammar  Explanations 
(Question  5) 

University  freshman-level  listening  and  speaking 
comprehension  is  seen  to  be  low  as  students  "have 


Table  1.  A Comparison  of  the  Opinions  of  Teachers  and  Learners 


Administering  the 
Questionnaire 
Five  native  English 
speaking  teachers, 
two  British  and  one 
each  from  the 
United  States, 
Canada,  and  Austra- 
lia administered  the 

O 

UL 


All  students 

All  teachers 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

1.  Should  the  teacher 
know  the  students'  MT? 

87 

13 

86 

14 

Sometimes 

Never 

Sometimes 

Never 

2.  Should  the  teacher  use  the 
students'  MT  in  class? 

73 

27 

86 

14 

3.  Should  the  students  use 
their  MT  in  class? 

73 

27 

89 

11 

Note:  Students,  N=290,  teachers*  N=73.  All  responses  are  expressed  in  percentages. 
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Table  2.  Comparison  of  teachers'  and  students'  opinions  concerning  how  Japanese  should  be  used  in  class 


Student  Responses 

Teacher  Responses 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

4.  Explaining  new  words 

50 

50 

70 

30 

5.  Explaining  grammar 

37 

63 

63 

37 

6.  Giving  instructions 

30 

70 

65 

35 

7.  Talking  about  culture 

25 

75 

35 

65 

8.  Talking  about  tests 

50 

50 

68 

32 

9.  Explaining  class  rules 

25 

75 

63 

37 

10.  Explaining  the  reason  for  doing  an 

activity 

24 

76 

52 

48 

11.  Explaining  the  differences  between 

MT  and  English  grammar 

53 

47 

63 

37 

12.  Testing  the  students 

18 

82 

24 

76 

13.  Checking  for  understanding 

43 

57 

56 

44 

14.  Relaxing  the  students 

61 

39 

78 

22 

15.  Creating  human  contact 

38 

62 

73 

27 

Note:  Students;  N=211,  teachers,  N=63.  All  responses  are  expressed  in  percentages. 

However,  as  table  3 shows  there  are  other  areas  where  students  and  teachers  clearly  do  not  share  opinions. 


Table  3.  Differences  in  perceptions  between  teachers  and  students: 


Teacher  Responses 

Student  Responses 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

5.  Explaining  grammar 

63 

37 

37 

63 

6.  Giving  instructions 

65 

35 

30 

70 

9.  Explaining  class  rules 

10.  Explaining  the  reason  for  doing 

63 

37 

25 

75 

an  activity 

52 

48 

24 

76 

13.  Checking  for  understanding 

56 

44 

43 

57 

15.  Creating  human  contact 

73 

27 

38 

62 

Note:  Students,  N=211,  teachers,  N=63.  All  responses  are  expressed  in  percentages. 


been  trained  to  read  and  analyze  sentences  gram- 
matically,  but  have  had  no  practice  in  developing 
speaking  or  listening  skills"  (Nozaki,  1993,  p.  28). 

For  students,  grammar  explanations  may  have  un- 
pleasant associations  with  high  school  lessons 
geared  towards  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  transla- 
tion. Once  in  university,  the  students  see  the  native 
speaker  of  English  as  providing  real  English  and  thus 
want  the  chance  to  express  themselves.  For  many 
language  learners,  the  receptive  understanding  of 
grammar  is  higher  than  productive  use  partly  due  to 
teaching  to  the  entrance  exam,  so  teachers  often  _ 
misinterpret  student's  Jtumblihg  as  a lack  of  requisite 
grammar  knowledge  and  insist  on  starting  from  the 
basics  again.  Helgesen  (1993,  p.38)  puts  it  suc- 
cinctly, noting  that  students  know  a lot  of  English 
"but  have  difficulty  giving  anything  other  than  the 


most  basic  information  about  themselves  . . . yet  to 
ignore  what  they  have  learned  is  to  waste  the  previ- 
ous six  or  more  years,  and  besides,  to  start  at  the 
beginning  again  would  bore  and  belittle  them."  We 
as  teachers  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  uses  of  grammar  explanations. 

An  adoption  of  an  eclectic  approach  could  create  a 
balance  between  accuracy  and  fluency  and  to 
present  a variety,  including  holistic  and  analytical 
approaches. 

Disagreement  over  Explanations,  Class  Relies 
and  Why  the  Students  are  Doing  Something 
(Questions  6,  9 and  10) 

Teachers  often  claim  it  is  expedient  to  use  LI  in  ex- 
plaining or  talking  about  the  task  as  opposed  to  using 
TL  in  the  task,  but  students  often  do  not  differentiate 
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between  teacher  input.  Larson- Freeman  (1986,  p.128) 
notes  that  English  should  be  used  not  only  during 
communicative  tasks,  but  also  in  task  explanation, 
and  when  assigning  homework.  The  students  learn 
from  these  management  exchanges  and  get  to  recog- 
nize that  English  can  be  a vehicle  for  communica- 
tion. Students  also  did  not  want  the  teacher  to  talk 
about  tests  in  LI,  with  results  of  questions  9 (75%) 
and  10  (76%),  showing  that  many  students  do  not 
want  the  teacher  to  use  LI  when  explaining  class 
rules  or  why  the  students  are  performing  a certain 
task.  These  results  may  seem  surprising,  considering 
their  unfamiliarity  with  communicative  teaching,  but 
it  may  also  be  an  indication  of  students'  overall  indif- 
ference to  a certain  approach  and  that  it  is  the 
teacher's  job  to  select  appropriate  materials.  As 
Nunan  (1989,  p.182)  has  illustrated,  learners  often  are 
not  focusing  on  the  point  of  the  lesson  in  hand  and 
that  while  teachers  are  trying  to  develop  communica- 
tive activities  with  an  emphasis  on  conveying  mean- 
ing, the  learners  are  often  more  interested  in  the 
more  formal  aspects  of  language.  Shimizu  (1995,  p.7) 
argues  that  many  students  may  not  seriously  partici- 
pate in  class  activities  they  perceive  as  trivial,  instead 
waiting  for  an  activity  that  fulfills  their  expectations. 
Willing  (1985)  noted  that  more  traditional  activities 
including  pronunciation  practice,  conversation  prac- 
tice (presumably  individually  with  the  teacher),  error 
correction,  and  vocabulary  development  were  all  seen 
to  be  more  popular  than  communicative  activities. 

Disagreements  over  Checking  for  Understanding 
(Question  13) 

The  apparent  difference  (57%  of  students  thought  it 
was  undesirable,  whereas  56%  of  teachers  thought  it 
was)  may  be  is  due  to  learners  viewing  the  native 
teacher's  role  as  primarily  conversation  practice  part- 
ner. Shimizu's  (1995,  p.7)  study  showed  that  a mere 
4%  of  Japanese  students  thought  intelligence  was 
important  for  foreigner  teachers.  Knowledge  of  the 
subject  area,  and  ability  to  explain  things  clearly  were 
qualities  that  were  seen  as  being  far  more  desirable  in 
Japanese  teachers.  Medgyes  (1994,  p.65)  argues  that 
native  speakers  often  only  have  a vague  picture  of 
their  students'  backgrounds  and  aspirations  while  the 
local  teacher  possesses  "gut  feelings  based  on  (her) 
comprehensive  familiarity  with  the  students'  linguis- 
tic, cultural  and  personal  backgrounds."  Japanese 
teachers  have  succeeded  in  learning  English  as  a for- 
eign language  and  thus  have  experience  and  direct 
insight  into  the  learning  process. 


Disagreements  over  Creating  Contact  (Question 
15) 

The  teachers  suggested  that  they  should  use  Japa- 
nese to  relax  the  students,  and  that  when  deemed 
necessary,  the  student  has  recourse  to  the  language 
they  are  most  comfortable  with,  thus  serving  their 


basic  psychological  needs.  For  the  students,  relaxing 
may  mean  no  more  than  the  use  of  the  occasional 
phrase  to  encourage  them,  or  the  odd  joke  or  inter- 
esting story.  This  facilitates  a supportive  and  open 
environment  without  relegating  the  Japanese.  Inter- 
estingly, students  rejected  the  use  of  their  LI  to  cre- 
ate human  contact,  (question  15,  62%),  while 
teachers  endorsed  it  (73%),  possibly  indicating  that 
real  communication  with  a native  speaker  means 
talking  in  the  target  language. 

Conclusions:  Should  Teachers  Change  their  Ap- 
proach? 

In  my  classes  I noticed  that  if  students  are  frustrated 
due  to  mismatches  in  lesson  expectations  and  teach- 
ing approach,  progress  can  be  hampered.  While  the 
results  are  not  overly  conclusive,  and  there  is  a need 
for  more  teacher  feedback,  findings  do  illustrate  a 
tendency  for  student  dissatisfaction  over  Japanese  use 
for  instructions  and  explanations.  The  results  suggest 
that  there  should  be  an  emphasis  on  language  learn- 
ing through  communication,  echoing  language  use 
outside  the  classroom.  Yet,  we  as  teachers  have  to 
recognize  that  students  place  value  on  tasks  through 
their  understanding  of  the  task  rationale,  so  we  also 
have  to  ensure  that  this  understanding  is  clear.  If,  as 
teachers,  we  are  unsure  of  whether  the  students  have 
grasped  the  task  rationale,  we  should  compromise, 
giving  instructions  in  English  and  then  asldng  for  a 
repetition  in  the  learners'  tongue.  If  learners  initially 
do  not  understand,  they  get  to  know  less  and  less, 
and  motivation  decreases.  Gardner  (1997)  argues  that 
a number  of  variables  including  aptitude,  language 
strategies,  anxiety,  motivation,  and  attitudes  are 
linked  to  language  learning  success.  The  results  in 
table  2 of  question  14  showed  that  both  teachers  and 
learners  recognized  the  value  of  occasional  Japanese 
use  to  relax  the  students,  to  serve  their  basic  psycho- 
logical need  of  not  having  their  language  rejected. 

Many  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  consider  stu- 
dents as  equal  partners  because  of  the  general  ten- 
dency to  underestimate  students'  ability, 
intelligence,  and  capacity  for  responsibility.  In  table 
3,  63%  of  teachers,  yet  only  37%  of  students  per- 
ceived grammar  explanations  in  the  learners' 
mother  tongue  (MT)  as  useful.  While  students  need 
to  know  how  to  construct  grammatical  sentences, 
they  also  want  to  use  their  knowledge  gained  from 
many  years  of  studying  in  high  school.  Students 
want  to  express  themselves  and  to  see  how  sen- 
tences are  used  for  communicative  effect  with  cor- 
rective feedback  from  teachers  in  TL  that  the  learner 
can  then  adapt  into  their  own  language. 

A range  of  contexts  in  materials  and  presentation  is 
necessary  to  consolidate  learning,  to  provide  for 
structured  practice,  and  freer  use.  Arguably,  learners 
do  not  develop  grammatical  fluency  through  study- 
ing rules,  but  through  forming  hypotheses  that  he  or 
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she  subsequently  tests  through  language  use.  These 
hypotheses  also  relate  to  the  differences  expressed 
over  explanations  of  class  rules,  giving  instructions, 
and  checking  for  understanding.  I agree  with 
Chaudron's  (1988,  p.124)  "functional  allocation  of 
language"  through  which  too  much  emphasis  on 
either  the  target  language  or  the  students'  MT  signals 
that  one  or  the  other  is  inferior,  and  also  limits  the 
students'  useful  language  input.  The  results  of  table  3 
show  that  teachers  want  to  use  the  learners'  MT  when 
checking  and  explaining,  yet  these  are  communica- 
tive situations  where  there  is  a real  need  to  get  com- 
munication across.  MT  explanations  belittle  the 
students;  the  teacher  must  have  more  confidence  in 
the  learners'  ability  to  understand,  as  students  really 
do  learn  from  these  negotiated  classroom  manage- 
ment and  communication  exchanges. 
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Appendix  A:  The  survey  given  to  73  teachers 

Using  the  Mother  Tongue  in  the  Language  Classroom 
Please  circle  ( 0 ) the  best  answer  for  you  in  the  questionnaire. 
Please  note:  In  this  case,  MT  = Mother  Tongue  = Japanese 

How  long  have  you  been  teaching  in  a Japanese  University ? 
a)  less  than  2 years,  b)  between  2~5  years,  c)  over  5 
years,  d)  over  10  years 

1.  Should  the  teacher  know  the  students'  MT?  Yes  No 

2.  Should  the  teacher  use  the  students'  MT  in  class? 

Somestimes  Never 

3.  Should  the  students  use  their  MT  in  class? 

Somestimes  Never 

If  you  said  'Never'  in  answer  to  question  2,  why  not? 


If  you  said  'Never'  in  answer  to  question  3,  why  not? 


If  you  said  'Sometimes'  in  answer  to  question  2,  please  complete 
the  following: 

Should  the  teacher  use  the  students'  MT  when: 

4.  Explaining  new  words?  Yes  No 

5.  Explaining  grammar?  Yes  No 

6.  Giving  instructions?  Yes  No 

7.  Talking  about  the  culture  of  their  home  country? 

Yes  No 


8.  Talking  about  class  tests? 

Yes 

No 

9.  Explaining  class  rules? 

Yes 

No 

10.  Explaining  WHY  the  students  are  doing  a 

task? 

Yes 

No 

11.  Explaining  the  differences  between  MT  and  English  gram 

mar? 

Yes 

No 

12.  Testing  the  students? 

Yes 

No 

13.  Checking  for  understanding? 

Yes 

No 

14.  Relaxing  the  students? 

Yes 

No 

15.  Creating  human  contact? 

Yes 

No 

16.  Other?  (please  state) 


Peter  Burden  is  an  Associ- 
ate Professor  in  Okayama, 
where  he  has  lived  for  ten 
years.  He  has  written  the 
textbook:  Let's  have  a 
Natter — Small  talk  in  the 
Classroom  and  has  pub- 
lished widely  on  student 
attitudes-and  perceptions. 
He  is  President  and  Pro- 
gram Chair  of  Okayama 
JALT,  and  can  be  con- 
tacted at  <burden-p@osu.ac 
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mi  is  not  your  typical  junior  high  school  stu- 
dent: She  is  severely  handicapped;  has  prob- 
lems with  her  motor  skills,  and  her  Japanese  is 
so  impeded  that  she  can  barely  make  herself  under- 
stood in  her  native  tongue.  So  what  is  she  doing  in 
an  English  conversation  class?  She  is  learning;  and 
in  doing  so,  she  destroys  the  myth  that  a foreign 
language  class  should  have  only  one  goal — commu- 
nication. She  is  demonstrating  that  studying  a new 
language  is  fulfilling  and  rewarding  because  it  devel- 
ops cognitive  abilities.  These  cognitive  abilities  in- 
clude physical,  social;  and  verbal  skills;  furthermore; 

Emi's  success  in  what  is  seen  as  a 
mainstream  activity  promotes 
higher  self-esteem. 

This  paper;  describing  the  expe- 
riences of  one  Assistant  English 
Teacher  (AET)  in  a junior  high 
school  class  for  special  education 
students  in  the  Tokyo  area,  re- 
views the  activities  and  lessons 
that  were  used,  and  how  they  can 
benefit  similar  students  in  many 
ways.  Fluency  in  English  or  the 
ability  to  hold  a simple  conversa- 
tion in  English  was  not  the  goal; 
instead,  the  classroom  lessons 
stressed  practice  in  motor  skills, 
including  those  involved  in 
sound  production  while  improv- 
ing the  students'  self-esteem  as 
they  participated  more  fully  in 
the  general  mainstream  curricu- 
lum. All  of  these  benefits  can  eas- 
ily arise  out  of  the  playful  nature 
of  any  communicative  second 
language  classroom. 
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English  for  Special  Learners 

Down's  syndrome  students,  students  with  a lower  IQ, 
and  students  with  other  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps are  not  generally  mainstreamed  in  schools  and 
certainly  not  in  Japanese  junior  high  schools.  Usually 
these  students  are  sent  to  special  schools,  or  some- 
times special  areas  of  a school  where  they  are  pro- 
vided with  special  teachers,  rooms  and  lessons,  but  at 
all  times  they  are  separated  from  regular  students.  In 
the  Mitaka  Junior  High  Schools,  there  was  one  such 
classroom  with  approximately  20  students.  They  were 
a mixture  of  all  levels.  There  were  three  teachers  and 
two  assistants. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  English  for  interna- 
tional communication_or  as. a.subject.for  entrance- 
examinations,  a belief  that  these  special  students 
cannot  benefit  from  English  lessons  conducted  by  a 
native  speaker  of  English  is  widely  held.  For  many 
administrators,  the  idea  of  providing  classes  in  a 
second  language  such  as  English  would  be  an  exer- 
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cise  in  futility.  After  all,  these  students  often  have  a 
limited  ability  in  their  mother  tongue  and  will  not 
enter  university  anyway.  If  studying  a foreign  lan- 
guage is  only  for  communication — or  worse,  the 
entrance  exam — then  these  students  can't  learn  in  a 
foreign  language  classroom.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true.  In  many  ways,  second  language  lessons  pro- 
mote higher  self-concept  and  a greater  development 
of  physical,  social  and  verbal  skills. 

Chalfant  and  Foster  (1976)  point  out  that  "chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities  present  a va- 
riety of  learning  problems  which  differ  in  kind  and 
severity.  The  heterogeneity  of  the  population  in 
question  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  a single  set  of 
criteria  for  developing  lessons  for  these  children." 

(p.  87)  This  research  seems  to  indicate  that  special 
lessons  are  necessary  or  should  have  been  devel- 
oped. However,  teaching  English  to  the  special  stu- 
dents in  Mitaka  was  something  of  an  experiment  for 
the  teachers,  the  students  and  the  administrators, 
and  due  to  the  untried  nature  of  the  classes,  it  was 
decided  to  use  the  lessons  from  the  mainstream  En- 
glish classes  with  as  little  modification  as  possible 
and  see  how  the  students  performed.  In  fact,  the 
results  were  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  all  the 
staff  involved. 

These  mainstream  lessons  for  English  classes 
were  described  in  Hays,  1995.  They  cover  a range  of 
levels  and  tasks  and  were  designed  with  five  under- 
lying principles  in  mind.  These  principles  include 
the  following:  (a)  actual  communicative  tasks,  (b) 
the  use  of  real  situations,  (c)  total  physical  response 
(TPR),  (d)  the  use  of  realia,  and  (e)  a focus  on  spe- 
cific language  functions.  While  the  motivation  for 
these  lessons  was  the  development  of  a communi- 
cative curriculum  rather  than  the  development  of 
lessons  for  special  education  students,  the  nature  of 
the  communicative  classroom,  using  these  five 
principles,  provided  lessons  that  could  be  used 
with  these  learners,  without  significant  modifica- 
tion. One  core  concept  of  the  communicative  class- 
room is  to  involve  the  students  with  activities 
which  engage  them,  and  for  young  students,  that 
involves  play. 

The  Playful  Classroom 

Not  surprisingly,  Mann  (1996,  p.  446)  calls  play  "an 
engine  of  learning."  But  what  is  it  about  play  that 
mirrors  the  communicative  language  classroom? 

One  researcher  on  children's  play  (Fromberg  1987, 
p.  36)  defined  seven  various  aspects  of  play: 

Symbolic,  representing  reality  with  "as  if"  or 

"what  if"  attitudes; 

Meaningful,  entertaining,  even  when  engaging 

seriously  in  activities; 

Voluntary  and  intrinsically  motivated,  motivated 

by  curiosity,  mastery,  (or)  affiliation; 
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Rule-governed,  observing  patterns  implicitly  or 

explicitly  expressed;  and 

Episodic,  shifting  goals  the  children  develop 

spontaneously. 

These  aspects  of  play  likewise  define  the  qualities  or 
attributes  of  a language  classroom.  Language  is,  of 
course,  symbolic  and  meaningful , whereas  functional 
lessons  based  on  real  situations  are  active  and  epi- 
sodic. The  lessons  are  rule  governed,  whether  at  the 
phonological,  syntactic,  or  pragmatic  level.  Further- 
more, activities  which  current  second  language 
pedagogy  suggest  to  keep  students  on  task  are  plea- 
surable and  help  the  students  stay  motivated.  The 
modern  communicative  second  language  classroom 
is  not  merely  a place  to  acquire  the  ability  to  use  a 
second  language;  it  offers  many  additional  benefits. 
To  paraphrase  Mann,  (1996,  p.  466)  communicative 
language  learning  "is  a serious  activity  with  wonder- 
ful developmental  benefits." 

The  centrality  of  playful  activities  in  the  language 
classroom  parallels  in  many  ways  the  acquisition  of 
a first  language.  Motherese  is  often  characterized  by 
playful  word  games:  fundamental  naming  activities, 
practicing  turn-taking,  and  other  pragmatic  skills. 
These  activities  are  at  the  core  of  language  functions 
in  any  language  learning.  Studies  have  shown  that 
play — word  play  and  other  forms — is  a critical  ele- 
ment of  the  acquisition  of  a first  language 
(Liebergott  and  Swope,  1976).  As  second  language 
learning  has  parallels  with  first  language  acquisi- 
tion, there  are  also  parallels  of  this  playfulness  in 
the  second  language  classroom. 

The  classroom  observations 
In  order  to  see  the  "developmental  and  cognitive 
benefits"  for  Japanese  special  education  students, 
reading  philosophy  supported  with  research  is  inad- 
equate. One  must  look  at  examples  of  lessons — what 
really  happens  in  the  classroom  of  a communicative 
English  language  class  to  enhance  the  overall  learn- 
ing of  such  students.  What  follows  are  several  ex- 
amples of  how  play  was  used  to  engage  students  in 
learning  English.  These  simple  descriptions  of  the 
experiences  of  one  teacher  in  one  classroom  are 
given  to  suggest  that  many  classroom  activities, 
which  might  otherwise  be  excluded  out  of  hand, 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  pos- 
sible benefits. 

A good  example  of  the  playful  nature  of  these 
activities  can  be  seem  in  a lesson  for  telling  time. 

The  lesson,  as  described  in  Hays  (1995),  is  W hat  time 
is  it?  This  lesson  is  based  on  a lesson  in  the  textbook 
(volume  1 of  the  Sunshine  English  Course ) on  telling 
time  in  English.  This  lesson  builds  on  listening  to 
numbers.  After  some  preliminary  practice  in  num- 
bers, listening  and  the  pragmatics  of  asking  and  an- 
swering, the  students  each  had  the  opportunity  to 
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ask  the  others  for  a specific  time.  On  a large  clock 
on  the  white  board,  one  student  was  asked  to  mark 
a time  by  drawing  the  hands  on  the  face  of  the 
clock.  Then  that  student  would  ask  the  others, 

"What  time  is  it?" 

One  of  the  boys,  who  we  will  call  Kenji,1  was  a 
student  with  limited  IQ.  He  was  fairly  verbal  in 
Japanese  and  did  not  have  any  obvious  physical 
handicaps.  When  it  was  Kenji's  turn  to  set  the  time, 
he  set  the  time  to  the  actual  time  at  the  moment. 

This  correlation  was  unnoticed  by  everyone  in  the 
class,  including  the  teacher.  He  then  asked  every- 
one, "What  time  is  it?" 

Someone  gave  the  time  that  was  showing  on  the 
white  board,  but  Kenji  said,  "No."  The  students 
tried  other  possible  answers,  but  Kenji  always  said, 
"No."  He  was  adamant  that  the  answers  were  not 
correct. 

Finally,  the  teacher  asked  Kenji,  "OK,  what  time  is 
it,  Kenji?" 

Kenji  quickly  replied,  "Now!"  pointing  to  the 
clock  on  the  back  wall  of  the  classroom. 

The  entire  class  erupted  in  laughter. 

Here  was  a student  who  understood  the  activity 
and  was  able  to  take  it  to  a new  level,  one  that  sur- 
prised and  pleased  everyone.  Kenji  was  able  to  ma- 
nipulate the  context  of  the  language  activity  to 
create  a new  episode.  He  shifted  the  goals  from 
merely  asking  and  giving  numbers  to  recognizing 
the  relationship  of  the  task  to  the  reality  of  the 
classroom.  He  took  control  of  the  classroom  situa- 
tion and  rewrote  the  rules  of  the  activity.  This  is  a 
significant  cognitive  task,  one  that  requires  an 
awareness  of  the  language,  the  context,  and  the  im- 
mediate situation,  as  well  as  the  pragmatic  skills  to 
take  command  and  rewrite  the  rules.  This  cognitive 
activity  arises  out  of  the  playful  classroom  situation. 

The  playful  nature  of  the  lessons  encouraging  the 
students  to  participate  is  also  an  important  factor. 

An  example  of  this  greater  involvement  occurred 
during  a lesson  called  McSusan's,  a favorite  among 
the  students.  McDonald's  is  the  largest  chain  of  res- 
taurants in  Japan  and  so  they  are  all  familiar  with 
the  situation  of  buying  a hamburger.  The  lesson 
focused  on  listening  to  the  clerk  and  checking  that 
the  order  was  repeated  properly.  If  it  was  not,  the 
students  had  to  correct  the  clerk.  This  lesson  prac- 
ticed the  skill  of  correcting  information,  an  impor- 
tant language  function.  Additionally,  the  realism  of 
the  situation  helped  to  engage  and  maintain  the 
students'  attention.  The  materials  included  realia  in 
the  form  of  pictures  of  the  food  items,  placed  on  the 
boardas  part_ofjhe_menu_just_as  in  the.real.restau-  _ 
rant,  from  which  the  students  could  order.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson  involved  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  practicing  the  target  vocabulary  and 
phrases.  Then  in  a role  play  with  the  teacher  taking 
the  role  of  the  counter  clerk  in  the  fast  food  restau- 
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rant,  the  students  came  up  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
They  had  to  open  the  imaginary  door  to  the  restau- 
rant and  walk  up  to  the  counter.  The  clerk  would 
say,  "Welcome  to  McSusan's.  May  I help  you?" 

Then  the  student  would  give  the  clerk  an  order  us- 
ing a number  and  an  item,  such  as  "two  hamburg- 
ers" or  "one  cola."  The  clerk  then  repeated  the  order 
as  given  by  the  student,  and  the  student  took  the 
imaginary  food  and  left. 

Taro,  a Down's  syndrome  boy,  was  extremely  shy. 
He  would  seldom  look  directly  at  the  teacher  or 
other  students,  preferring  to  keep  his  head  lowered. 
However,  while  he  did  watch  the  activities,  he  was 
too  shy  to  participate.  All  during  the  activity  he 
kept  watching,  but  he  showed  no  inclination  to  par- 
ticipate. Finally,  he  was  the  only  student  who  had 
not  performed  in  front  of  the  others.  The  teacher 
called  his  name.  (He  was  always  called  upon,  but 
always  refused  to  participate  in  any  verbal  activity.) 
To  everyone's  surprise,  he  came  up  to  the  front  of 
the  class.  He  opened  the  imaginary  door  and  ap- 
proached to  counter. 

When  asked  for  his  order,  Taro  touched  the  pic- 
tures and  said,  "Hamburger,  orange  juice,  fried  po- 
tato." 

Then  the  teacher  repeated  back  to  him,  "One 
hamburger,  one  orange  juice,  one  order  of  French 
fries." 

Taro  said  "Yes." 

And  the  teacher  said  "Here  you  are.  Thank  you, 
come  again."  As  he  left,  everyone  applauded  enthu- 
siastically. 

What  was  so  surprising  for  the  Japanese  staff  was 
that  Taro  had  never  participated  verbally  in  the  ac- 
tivities before.  He  was  very  good  with  drawing  and 
colors,  but  lacked  verbal  skills.  His  Japanese  teachers 
commented  that  he  never  participated  in  their  ac- 
tivities. Yet,  the  nature  of  the  language  acquisition 
classroom  activity,  with  its  role  playing  of  familiar 
situations,  and  the  playful  nature  of  the  lesson,  en- 
couraged him  to  participate.  His  use  of  Japanese 
loan  words,  rather  than  the  target  "correct"  English 
vocabulary  is  completely  irrelevant  to  the  success  of 
simply  getting  up  and  participating. 

A third  example  involved  the  most  severely 
handicapped  of  the  students,  Emi,  who  had  many 
problems  with  motor  skills  and  such  a severe  speech 
impediment  that  understanding  her  in  Japanese  was 
nearly  impossible.  Emi  was  a perfect  example  of  the 
student  for  whom  it  might  be  thought  that  foreign 
language  instruction  was  a waste  of  time.  However, 
even  she  excelled  at  times.  As  part  of  the  regular 
lesson  plan,_songs-were  used  as  a warm-up  activity. 
Simple  songs  such  as  "Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat," 
"Bingo,"  and  others  were  first  taught  and  then  sung 
to  get  the  students  active  and  ready  for  the  main 
part  of  the  lesson.  Emi  was  able  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing, even  with  her  speech  impediment.  She  would 
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sound  out  the  English  vocabulary  and  sing  along 
with  everyone;  producing  understandable  English. 
Ironically,  her  English  pronunciation  was  better 
than  her  Japanese  pronunciation.  Her  interest  in  the 
new  language  activity  motivated  her  to  excel. 

Cognitive  and  developmental  benefits 
These  examples  demonstrate  that  many  benefits  of 
second  language  instruction  go  far  beyond  simply 
learning  a new  language.  Emi  worked  on  and 
achieved  success  with  the  basic  motor  skills  of  pro- 
nunciation. Taro  worked  on  and  successfully  mas- 
tered social  interaction  skills  involved  in 
participating  in  class  activities.  Kenji  worked  on  and 
successfully  accomplished  cognitive  skills  involved 
with  context  and  relationships.  These  successes  are 
not  marginal.  These  results  are  those  that  all  parents 
and  educators  would  want  for  all  children  to 
achieve.  Yet,  other  benefits  occurred  as  well. 

Another  important  benefit  of  second  language 
lessons  is  helping  to  increase  the  self-concept  of 
handicapped  students.  That  disabled  students  have 
a lower  self-concept  than  regular  students  is  well 
documented.2  They  consistently  measure  lower  on 
instruments  that  gauge  feelings  of  ability  and  self 
worth  Oones,  1985).  The  goal  of  increasing  the  self- 
concept  of  students  is  elusive.  There  are  many  con- 
flicting teaching  strategies.  As  a result,  some 
administrators  mainstream  disabled  students  in 
regular  classrooms.  However,  mainstreaming  can 
create  additional  problems.  Experience  in  the  junior 
high  schools  reveals  that  bullying,  which  is  preva- 
lent, is  severe  for  students  with  obvious  handicaps. 
Providing  disabled  students  with  general  curriculum 
courses,  such  as  English  classes,  is  a simpler  alterna- 
tive. Because  of  the  high  profile  of  English  as  a nec- 
essary part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  providing 
English  lessons  for  students  in  a special  education 
classroom  helps  give  students  a feeling  of  inclusion. 
These  special  education  students  are  getting  the 
same  instruction  as  the  regular  students,  as  well  as 
many  additional  benefits. 

An  important  aspect  of  secondary  English  pro- 
grams is  the  inclusion  of  native  speakers  of  English 
in  the  faculty.  Part  of  the  lure  of  English  study  is  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  a foreign  teacher.  This 
highly  effective  opportunity  should  also  be  pro- 
vided to  the  special  education  students.  The  playful 
aspects  of  English  language  instruction  definitely 
contribute  to  an  improvement  in  the  self-concept  of 
these  students. 

Beyond  the  general  benefits  of  play,  some  affec- 
tive features  of  the  Japanese  classroom  are  impor- 
tant to  consider.  An  American  way  of  looking  at 
achievement  in  the  second  language  classroom 
might  emphasize  the  measurable  performance  of 
students  on  specific  tasks  such  as  the  ability  to 
closely  approximate  a practiced  sound  or  the  ability 


to  engage  in  conversation  to  ask  for  specific  infor- 
mation. This  seems  to  be  a clear  goal,  but  as 
Chalfant  and  Foster  make  clear,  "Learning  can  occur 
with  or  without  the  learner  making  overt  observable 
responses"  (1976,  p.  88).  Quantitative  methods  may 
not  be  the  only  measure  of  achievement.  This  sort 
of  measurable  standard  is  less  important  in  a Japa- 
nese classroom.  The  Japanese  feel  that  "Pushing  on, 
persisting,  not  giving  up,  are  in  themselves  impor- 
tant, and  show  once  again  the  significance  of  the 
way  something  is  done  as  more  important  than  the 
end  accomplishment"  (White,  quoted  in  Holloway, 
1988,  p.  331).  Thus  the  effort  the  students  make  is 
important.  Unlike  in  regular  classrooms,  the  special 
students  were  especially  supportive  of  the  efforts 
that  the  others  made.  When  a student  participated, 
the  rest  of  the  class  applauded.  They  would  encour- 
age others  who  were  shy  to  take  the  stage  and  do 
the  activity.  This  participation  and  effort  is  a real, 
although  possibly  immeasurable  achievement  in  the 
special  language  classroom.  It  must  also  contribute 
to  an  improvement  in  self-concept. 

Conclusion 

It  can  be  seen  that  English  as  a foreign  language  has 
a place  in  the  special  education  classroom.  It  pro- 
motes a variety  of  benefits  in  diverse  areas.  Through 
the  use  of  play  in  the  communicative  second  lan- 
guage classroom,  many  social  interaction  skills,  cog- 
nitive skills  and  basic  motor  skills  are  exercised. 
Improvements  in  self-concept  are  realized  through 
participation  on  a personal  level,  and  also  through 
similarity  of  the  special  curriculum  to  the  main- 
stream curriculum.  For  many  reasons,  schools 
should  consider  making  English  a regular  part  of  the 
special  education  curriculum. 

Our  observations  in  the  classroom,  described  in 
this  paper,  clearly  show  that  the  benefits  of  English 
language  learning  are  enormous.  They  go  far  be- 
yond mere  fluency  or  communicative  ability  in  L2. 
They  engage  the  entire  person  in  growth  in  areas 
such  as  social  interaction  and  self-esteem.  As  teach- 
ers, our  professional  responsibility  is  to  encourage 
administrators  to  have  all  students  involved  and  not 
to  prejudge  some  as  poor  language  learners.  What  we 
teach — and  what  they  learn — is  much  more  than  an 
academic  subject.  What  we  must  teach — and  what 
they  must  learn — is  about  life!  We,  as  teachers,  need 
to  provide  opportunities  for  learning  for  all  of  our 
students  in  a broad  range  of  cognitive  skills  that 
serve  them  long  after  the  school  day  ends. 

We  cannot  wait.  In  Kenji's  words,  the  time  is 
"Now!" 

Paul  and  Susan  Hays  have  lived  and  worked  for  14 
of  the  past  18  years  as  educators  in  Japan.  They 
have  taught  at  all  levels  of  teaching  from  private 
conversation  schools  to  secondary  schools  and  uni- 
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versities.  Most  recently, 
they  spent  four  years  as 
teachers  at  Sugiyama 
Women's  University  in 
Nagoya.  They  have  re- 
turned to  California 
where  they  are  pursuing 
new  projects.  Paul  is  cur- 
rently teaching  composi- 
tion and  linguistics  at  San 
Diego  State  University  and  several  community  col- 
leges. They  are  both  upgrading  their  computer  skills 
and  Paul  is  continuing  research  into  the  cognitive 
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Notes 

1 .All  names  in  this  paper  have  been  changed  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  students. 

2.A11  the  research  reported  on  self-concept  was  carried  out 
on  American  students,  but  it  is  assumed  that  similar 
results  would  be  found  anywhere,  including  Japan. 


(1)  Are  we  moving  toward  an  Asian  methodology? 

(2)  What  is  the  usefulness,  necessity,  and  possibility  of  an 
Asian  model? 

(3)  How  do  students  learn  best- in  Asia? — 

Marc  Helgeson  (Bangkok  1997) 
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atakana  is  one  of  two  syllabaries  used  in 
modern  written  Japanese;  it  is  largely  used  to 
represent  nonChinese  loan  words,  such  as 
the  numerous  English  loan  words  in  Japanese  called 
gairaigo.  It  is  also  used  in  some  contexts  to  stand  for 
native  onomatopoeia,  to  show  emphasis  in  a writ- 
ten text,  to  transcribe  the  readings  of  Chinese  char- 
acters in  legal  documents,  to  provide  a quickly 
input  language  for  telegraphy, 
and  to  represent  the  popular 
names  of  animals  and  plants  in 
native  taxonomy,  among  other 
uses.  However,  katakana  also 
finds  widespread  use  in  EFL  in 
Japan  in  classrooms  and  materials 
as  katakana  eigo,  which  is  a syl- 
labic transliteration  of  English 
into  a form  that  is  more  easily 
decodable  for  learners. 

For  the  sake  of  this  article's  dis- 
cussion, teacher  attitudes  toward 
katakana  eigo  can  be  summarized 
as  the  following  three: 

1.  Katakana  eigo  is  bad,  and  we 
should  ban  it. 

2.  Katakana  eigo  is  not  particu- 
larly useful,  but  it  is  part  of 
the  cross-lingual  (L2  to  LI) 
reality,  still  let  us  not  encour- 
age it. 

3.  Katakana  eigo  is  a useful 
crutch;  helping  students  as  a 

cognitive  bridge  to  literacy  in  EFL,  so  let  us  adapt 
it  appropriately. 

In  this  article  I will  explain  why  learners  feel  that 
katakana  eigo  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
complexity  and  inconsistency  of  written  English, 
and  I will  explain  how  teachers  can  plan  and  use 
content,  materials  and  activities  that  will  alleviate 
the  need  for  such  LI  crutches. 
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Katakana  Eigo:  Is  it  natural? 

It  is  natural  for  beginners  to  make  substitutions  and 
simplifications  with  the  FL's  sound  system  and 
sound  tactics.  Nonnative/JSL/JFL  speakers  of  Japa- 
nese (many  of  them  English  teachers  in  Japan)  are 
no  different  on  this  point.  It  is  also  a matter  of 
course  that  students  might  take  a very  familiar,  con- 
sistent, phonologically  transparent,  syllabic  script 
like  katakana  and  use  it  to  transcribe  a language 
written  in  one  that  is  not  so  easy  to  decode  for  pro- 
nunciation (like  the  complex,  alphabetic  writing 
conventions  of-  English)^  It-does  seem  possible,  — 
though,  that  a persistent  reliance  on  katakana  eigo 
during  beginning  levels  of  instruction  reinforces  the 
idea  that  English  does  not  have  its  own  sound  sys- 
tem and  sound  tactics.  The  impression  that  begin- 
ners might  get  is  that  the  sounds  and  sound  tactics 
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of  English  are  easily  fitted  into  those  of  Japanese; 
they  are  not,  not  if  intelligibility  is  to  survive. 

In  standard  phonological  accounts,  spoken  Japa- 
nese has  far  fewer  sound  segments  than  English, 
and  simpler  tactics  are  used  for  putting  these  sounds 
together  into  syllables  and  words.  A typical  Japanese 
syllable  is  V or  CV  type;  few  consonant  sounds  can 
close  a syllable,  and  there  are  not  many  consonant 
clusters.  A writing  system  such  as  katakana  that  is 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  syllable  types  of  spoken 
Japanese,  therefore,  proves  an  ill  fit  for  spoken  En- 
glish. What  is  at  issue  is  the  mental,  phonological 
representations  of  the  FL  in  the  minds  of  the  learn- 
ers which  enable  them  to  learn  and  use  it. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  how  katakana  eigo  ren- 
ders English  into  a Japanese  form.  Take  the  word 
banana.  In  Japanese,  this  word  would  be  written  as 
three  syllabic  characters,  Vs'f-'J-',  which  we  can 
romanize  as  ba-na-na.  In  this  case  the  written  Japa- 
nese corresponds  perfectly  with  the  English  (though 
note,  the  Japanese  form  of  this  word  would  be  given 
fairly  even  stress  across  all  three  syllables,  while  the 
English  word  typically  receives  the  strongest  stress 
on  the  second  syllable  with  fairly  neutral  vowels  in 
the  first  and  final  syllables).  But  look  what  happens 
with  a second  example,  McDonald's.  In  Japanese, 
this  would  be  written  as  which  as 

romanized  is  ma-ku-do-na-ru-do.  Now,  both  the 
words  banana  and  McDonald's  are  well  established 
loan  words  in  modem  spoken  Japanese,  and,  as 
such,  the  nativized  pronunciations  of  these  for  spo- 
ken Japanese  are  perfectly  legitimate.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  these  two  examples  what  might  happen 
to  English  words  in  an  EFL  setting  if  students  used 
katakana  to  make  target  vocabulary  more  easily 
'decodable'.  If  a word  has  a similar  syllable  structure 
to  Japanese  (V  or  CV),  then  the  effects  are  not  so 
profound.  In  the  case  of  a word  like  McDonald's  the 
English  word  with  three  syllables  becomes  a six- 
syllable  word  with  all  open  syllables  and  extra,  in- 
truded vowel  sounds. 

Is  it  possible  that  once  such  word  forms  are 
learned  for  EFL,  that  they  make  a lot  of  vocabulary 
of  English  largely  incomprehensible?  First,  students, 
having  learned  the  Japanized  version  of  a word, 
may  not  recognize  it  while  listening  (or  even  read- 
ing, if  they  find  the  katakana  for  more  easily  memo- 
rized than  English  spelling).  Second,  if  students 
produce  such  forms,  are  most  English  speakers  out- 
side of  an  EFL  classroom  in  Japan  going  to  under- 
stand them? 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  possible  solutions  that  we 
might  consider  for  teaching  methods  and  materials. 
If  katakana  eigo  is  banned  in  class,  this  decision  is  a 
school's  departmental  or  teacher's  choice.  However, 
we  must  also  remain  aware  of  two  separate  parts  of 
linguistic  reality  in  Japan,  where  English  is  both  an 
important  source  of  loan  words  and  a much-studied 
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FL.  First,  students  are  still  going  to  make  sound  sub- 
stitutions from  Japanese  and  their  own  developing 
interlanguage  when  speaking  and  reading  English 
out  loud.  It  is  a natural  linguistic  phenomenon  for 
beginners  to  struggle  with  the  phonology  of  English 
when  they  start  to  learn  the  language.  Construction 
and  internalization  of  a FL's  phonology  goes  along 
step-by-step  with  development  in  things  like  vo- 
cabulary and  grammar  (though  sometimes  the  steps 
are  backwards  and  not  always  forward).  Second,  En- 
glish loan  words  become  visible  and  usable  in  Japa- 
nese because  they  have  been  transcribed  into 
katakana  eigo  form.  Teachers  working  in  an  EFL  en- 
vironment have  to  recognize  and  affirm  that  there 
are  quite  legitimate  processes  going  on  when  their 
students'  LI  acquires  a loan  word  from  English. 
Moreover,  it  is  expected  for  someone  to  use  the  Li's 
pronunciation  of  English  loan  words  when  speaking 
the  LI  (including  native  English  speakers  when  they 
speak  Japanese). 

Is  Phonics  a Possible  Solution? 

Phonics  often  refers  to  a set  of  methods  for  teaching 
beginning  literacy  to  native  English  speakers, 
bilinguals  and  ESL  learners  in  countries  where  En- 
glish is  the  dominant  language.  In  such  methods 
teachers  typically  emphasize  the  rule-like  nature  of 
spelling-to-sound  correspondences  through  direct 
instruction  and  practice.  To  many  critics,  the  prob- 
lems with  phonics  include  the  following:  (a)  too 
much  emphasis  on  explicit  rules  and  teacher-cen- 
tered instruction  of  them,  (b)  a simplistic  view  of 
the  nature  of  written  English's  complex  and  irregu- 
lar spelling  conventions,  and  (c)  behaviorist  drill 
and  practice  separated  from  real  language  use  and 
meaning. 

Given  such  problems,  it  might  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  phonics  methods  with  constructivist,  stu- 
dent-centered, communicative  EFL  instruction. 
However,  let  us  consider  a different  view  of  what 
phonics  might  be  since  it  will  help  us  to  integrate 
phonics  into  our  both  our  philosophies  as  well  as 
our  real  world  teaching.  Goodman  (1993)  writes: 

Phonics  is  always  both  personal  and  social,  be- 
cause we  must  build  relationships  between  our 
own  personal  speech  . . .the  speech  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  social  conventions  of  writing.  It 
is  always  contextual  because  the  values  of  both 
sound  and  letter  patterns  change  in  the  phono- 
logical, grammatical  and  meaning  contexts  they 
occur  in.  And  it's  never  more  than  part  of  the 
process  of  reading  and  writing.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, phonics  is  learned  best  in  the  course  of 
learning  to  read  and  write,  not  as  a prerequisite. 

In  fact,  our  phonics  is  determined  by  our  speak- 
ing, listening,  reading  and  writing 
experiences,  (p.  51) 
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If  we  can  agree  with  Goodman  here,  then  we  can  see 
that  phonics  is  not  a set  of  simple  rules  for  letter-to- 
sound  correspondences  "reversed  engineered"  from 
written  English  that  teachers  can  then  present  and 
drill  in  to  students.  Rather,  phonics  is  a complex  sys- 
tem of  relationships  that  the  learner  as  reader  and 
writer  builds  up  and  internalizes  mentally;  much  like 
the  other  parts  of  a learner's  FL  language  system,  it 
could  be  said  to  exist  only  when  language  is  being 
used  in  some  way  to  make  meaning. 

A Few  Notes  on  the  Spelling  of  English 
One  of  the  reasons  why  doubts  about  phonics  as 
something  teachable  arise  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  English  orthography  and  the  ways  it  might  be 
processed  and  read  in  real  written  text.  The  first  fact 
that  confronts  us  is  inescapable:  a simple  alphabet 
relates  one  symbol  with  one  categorical  sound 
(sound  segment,  phoneme  or  phone).  But  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Roman  alphabet  used  to  write  English 
has  only  26  letters,  far  short  of  the  number  neces- 
sary to  represent  spoken  English's  list  of  44  to  48 
sounds  in  simple  one-sound-to-one-symbol  conven- 
tions. This  means  that,  while  English  is  written  al- 
phabetically, these  conventions  are  not  limited  to 
simple  one-letter-to-one-sound  correspondences. 

The  second  fact  only  makes  matters  seem  worse:  not 
only  are  the  conventions  complex,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  irregularity  and  inconsistency  (more  so 
than  written  French  even,  another  literary  language 
known  to  deviate  from  simple  phonetic  principles). 

One  reason  for  the  complexity  is  that,  at  least  in 
part,  the  spelling  patterns  do  capture  phonological 
aspects  of  the  spoken  language,  but  since  there  is  a 
shortage  of  roman  letters  for  English  sounds,  the 
conventions  are  by  necessity  complex.  However, 
how  do  we  account  for  the  inconsistencies  and  ir- 
regularities? Historic  and  linguistic  reasons  can  be 
given:  at  one  time  the  writing  conventions  for  writ- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  and  British  Danish  were  fairly  pho- 
nemic, but  these  traditions  died  out  and  so  are  not 
really  continuous  with  written  English  as  we  know 
it  today.  Then  Norman  French,  after  1066,  brought 
with  it  French  spelling  conventions  and  massive 
amounts  of  Latinate  vocabulary.  Next,  the  subse- 
quent age  of  mass  literacy  and  printing  accompa- 
nied the  true  emergence  of  modern  English  as  a 
world  language.  During  this  period,  English's 
strange  mix  of  spelling  conventions — after  infusions 
of  even  more  Latinate  vocabulary  from  writers  such 
as  Milton  and  exotic  spelling  conventions  from 
Dutch  printers  and  typesetters — became  frozen  in 

place  more_or  less.  Written  English  curiously-up- 

holds  both  phonemic/phonological  and  etymologi- 
cal principles  (the  latter  being  a striking  parallel 
with  modern  French).  Most  words  have  not  lost 
their  sound  shapes  in  their  written  forms,  but  often 
spellings  are  stable  across  word  roots,  even  though 
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internal  vowels  change.  For  example,  compare  the 
stable  spellings  and  unstable  pronunciations  of  the 
related  lexical  roots  of  these  words:  phone,  phonic, 
phonological , telephony,  etc.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
complex  processes  of  lexical  derivation  and  gram- 
matical morphology  in  English  to  produce  a lot  of 
changes  in  pronunciation  while  the  spelling  con- 
ventions refer  more  often  consistently  to  word 
roots.  It  is  this  mix  of  conventions  that  leads  some 
to  theorize  that  English  could  be  read  at  a word 
level  in  mature,  fluent  reading  processes. 

Ways  to  Cope  in  the  Classroom 
It  may  well  be  the  case  that  written  English  as  it  is 
actually  read,  written  and  spelled  forces  the  literate 
language  user  to  juggle  phonological  and  word-level 
principles.  However,  there  is  also  the  possibility  that 
beginning  literacy — especially  in  a SL  or  FL,  where 
so  much  vocabulary  is  encountered  for  the  first  time 
in  print,  not  speech — has  to  be  more  dependent  on 
phonological  processes  in  reading.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  spelling  conventions  for  the  English  conso- 
nants sounds,  while  complex,  are  fairly  consistent. 
The  true  source  of  difficulty  is  more  centered  on 
how  the  vowels  of  English  are  written  (see  Figure  1 
for  a list  of  vowel  spelling  patterns). 

Here  are  three  activities  that  teachers  can  run 
with  beginning  to  lower  intermediate  level  learners 
of  all  ages  to  practice  and  reinforce  phonics,  pro- 
nunciation and  phonological  skills  related  to  begin- 
ning EFL  learning  and  literacy. 

Activity  One:  Pronunciation  and  Phonics 
Crambo  (an  adaptation  of  a traditional  spelling 
game) 

1.  Preparation:  Go  through  student  word  lists 
(e.g.,  the  lexical  part  of  the  syllabus  of  a course 
book)  and  select  words  that  fit  major  and  minor 
spelling  patterns.  Also,  choose  key  sight  words 
(which  are  also  a major  part  of  a beginner's  vocabu- 
lary). Think  of  other  rhyming  words  that  students 
may  not  know,  but  that  fit  the  patterns  that  the 
course  vocabulary  illustrate.  (See  Figure  1 for  a list  of 
vowel  spelling  patterns.) 

2.  Preteaching:  Explain/show  what  an  English 
rhyme  is,  as  Japanese  students  may  have  difficulty 
with  the  concept.  Young  learners  especially  may  be 
quite  open  to  language  play,  but  their  linguistic 
sense  of  it  will  be  geared  to  the  characteristics  of 
Japanese,  not  English.  Rhyme  is  one  of  these  charac- 
teristics on  which  English  and  Japanese  (but  also 
Romance  languages  like  Spanish  and  Italian)  differ 

-greatly.  Show  them  how  words  can  rhyme  and  have 
the  same  spelling  pattern:  e.g.,  time,  lime,  dime,  etc. 
Also  show  them  how  words  can  rhyme  but  have 
totally  different  spellings:  e.g.,  time,  rhyme,  climb. 
You  can  also  show  them  how  common  sight  words 
complicate  matters  still  further:  two , you,  who. 
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Figure  1 . The  major  and  minor  spelling 
patterns  of  the  vowels  of  written  English 


The  real  complexity  In  Engltsh  spelling  Is  largely  with  the  many 
vowels.  Here  are  the  major  generative  patterns. 

(Note:  your  accent  may  be  different  than  mine,  so  you  may 
: have  to  accordingly  cross-reference  the  vowels  with  different 
patterns  or  vice  versa.) 

’Short’-’Long' Vowels:  Basic  Pattern 


\ ,3 


Short  a iQt 
Short  e lei: 
Short  I H /: 
Short  o IX: 
Short  u / T: 


tijfcan,  man,  cap,  tap,  hat,  rat 
pet,  met,  wet,  pen,  men,  ten 
sit,  kit,  fit,  tip,  hip,  sip 
not,  hot,  cot,  mop,  pop,  hop 
cut,  nut,  hut  fun,  sun,  run  o 


Long  a /el/: 

Long  e fiJ: 

Long  I /ai/: 
Longo/ou/: 

Long  u-yu/U:Hu^: 


date,  rate,  late,  tape,  cape;  shape  <; 
meter,  mete,  complete,  Peter** 
time,  dime,  lime,  site,  kite,  bite 
note,  vote,  tote,  rope,  pope,  cope 
tube,  lube,  rube,  cute,  mute,  tune 


’Long*  Vowels:  Important  Alternative  Patterns 

i say,  day,  way,  pay,  may  , %; i 

vein,  rein,  reign,  elghL  freight 
rain,  pain,  main,  paid,  maid  ; • li 

, | 

see,  fee,  feel,  sleop,  seen 
. sea,  tea,  each,  reach,  teach  V 


Long  a /e i/: 


Long  eltt: 


' .sea,  raa,  eacn,  rea 

C j?  * S he,  she,  we,  be,  m 

receive,  receipt,  deceive,  deceit,  conceive 
relief,  grtef,  thief,  belief,  believe 

Long  1 /al/:  sign,  high,  night,  right  light 

kind,  mind,  blind,  grind,  find 
my,  why,  fly,  sky,  type 


Longo/ou/: 


Longu-yu  /u:-ju± 


Other  Vowels 

. 1 ■■  . . il 

fut.  t V 


/au/: 


/ tfc| 


llllll 


boat  float  coat  soap,  loan 
know,  grow,  slow,  flow,  low 
toe,  foe,  doe,  Joe,  roe 

too,  soon,  moon,  boot  bloom 
new,  knew,  few,  grew,  flew 
blue,  glue,  true,  due,  Tuesday 
you,  group,  soup,  troupe,  coup 


put  push,  pull,  full,  bush 
book,  cook,  look,  took,  good  W? 

" hv  '"S:  s 

| out  mouth,  south;  loud,  shout 
now,  how,  cow,  brown,  crowd 

boy.  Joy,  toy,  soybean,  coy 
oil,  boll,  foil,  coin,  Join 

talk,  walk,  chalk,  calm,  stalk 


/ 1 :/  or  IfcJ  or  Ik /:  — „ T;TTT,  7— -r— 

:|j:  taut  caught  taught  naught ; nautical : : . ; 
ought  sought  fought  bought  brought 
law,  saw,  draw,  raw,  awful 

'Note:  this  is  usualty  the  stressed  form  of  the  sound,  not  the  much  : 

more  common  unstressed,  neutralized  form,  which  has  so  many  spellings, 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  there  are  any  patterns. 

"Note:  see  the  more  common  alternative  pattern  In  the  following  section. 


3.  Divide  the  class  into  teams.  I have  used  this 
activity  a lot  for  classes  that  could  be  divided  into 
two  teams,  but  more  teams  than  that  are  possible. 
Two  players  from  each  team  can  come  to  the  board. 
One  will  write  for  their  team,  while  the  other  can 
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relay  information  from  the  rest  of  the  team  mem- 
bers. This  activity  can  be  run  having  students  rely 
solely  on  memory,  or  they  can  be  encouraged  to  use 
textbooks,  glossaries  and  dictionaries  for  the  words 
they  will  need.  Begin  play  by  announcing  a key 
word  and  writing  it  top,  center  on  the  board.  Repeat 
the  word  several  times.  The  first  team  to  write  a cor- 
rect rhyme  wins  a point.  Continue  play  with  differ- 
ent team  members  rotating  for  each  round. 
Emphasize  that  this  is  a team  effort,  so  the  members 
who  are  at  their  seats  should  give  assistance  to  the 
two  at  the  board. 

4.  Variations:  Practice  words  that  have  the  same 
vowel  sound  but  do  not  rhyme.  Or  words  that  begin 
or  end  with  the  same  target  sound,  such  as  problem 
sounds  like  /r/  or  /l/  (in  this  case  you  will  want  only 
to  say  the  key  word  several  times  and  not  write  any- 
thing on  the  board). 

Activity  Two:  Spelling  Concentration  (an  EFL  ad- 
aptation of  Concentration) 

1.  Construct  a set  of  word  cards  from  large  pieces 
of  cardboard  (I  have  used  A4  and  B4  sizes).  On  one 
side  of  each  card  print  a key  word.  The  words  on  the 
cards  should  be  organized  so  that  there  are  match- 
ing pairs  of  rhyming  words  or  words  that  share  the 
same  internal  vowel  sounds  (e.g.,  same  sound-same 
spelling,  same  sound-different  spelling,  selected 
sight  words).  For  example,  in  one  set  of  cards  I 
matched  in  non-rhymes,  five  pairs  of  short  vowels 
(bad-cat,  bed-pet,  sit-tip,  not-top,  cut-cup),  five  pairs  of 
'long'  vowels  (ate-day,  feet-heat,  kite-sight,  note-boat, 
room-tune),  and  three  pairs  with  other  vowels  (out- 
town,  loop-soon,  boy-oil)  for  a total  of  26  cards  (see 
Figure  1 for  a list  of  vowel  spelling  patterns).  After 
you  have  written  all  the  key  words  on  the  cards, 
shuffle  the  deck  thoroughly,  then  number  the  cards 
at  random  on  their  reverse  sides,  from  1 to  26.  Tape 
or  magnetically  fix  the  word  cards  to  the  blackboard 
with  the  numbered  sides  showing. 

2.  This  game  works  best  if  played  between  two 
teams,  but  team  sizes  should  be  kept  down  to 
groups  that  are  small  enough  for  all  to  participate.  If 
you  team  teach,  you  might  want  to  split  up  a large 
class  and  run  two  different  games.  There  is  not  a lot 
of  preteaching  required  for  this  game  if  the  previous 
activity  has  already  been  done  (teaching  what  words 
rhyme,  how  they  might  share  an  internal  vowel, 
how  they  might  begin  or  end  with  the  same  sound, 
etc.).  You  might  want  to  run  a demonstration  round 
to  show  how  the  Concentration  game  will  go. 

3.  One  of  the  two  teams  must  begin  play;  this  can 
be  decided  at  random  since  going  first  does  not  in- 
crease the  odds  of  winning.  The  side  that  starts 
picks  any  two  cards  by  calling  out  their  numbers 
(this  also  gives  beginners  a chance  to  say  the  numer- 
als in  English  out  loud  in  real  communication).  The 
teacher  (or  appointed  M.C.)  turns  the  cards  over  so 
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that  they  display  their  key  words.  The  teacher  says 
the  words  out  loud  several  times  so  that  the  whole 
class  can  hear.  If  the  two  words  on  the  cards  match 
according  to  the  teaching  point  of  the  game  (e.g., 
rhymes,  internal  vowel  sounds,  initial  sounds,  final 
sounds,  etc.),  the  two  cards  are  taken  down  and 
given  to  the  side  that  chose  them.  If  cards  are  won, 
play  continues  with  the  same  side  getting  the 
chance  to  call  out  two  more  numbers.  The  turn 
changes  if  two  cards  are  turned  over  but  the  words 
do  not  match.  Keep  playing  until  all  the  cards  have 
been  matched  and  given  to  a side. 

4.  Hint  on  making  this  game  work:  point  out  to 
the  teams  that  they  need  to  split  up  memorization 
duties  among  their  members;  however,  do  not  let 
them  keep  any  written  notes. 


Activity  Three:  Phonics  Snap  (an  EFL  adaptation  of 
the  card  game,  Snapl) 

1.  Prepare  a list  of  words  from  student  vocabulary. 
Select  these  words  on  the  basis  of  the  spelling  pat- 
terns they  illustrate  (for  example,  the  most  basic 
patterns  of  the  five  short  vowels  and  the  five  long 
vowels).  Think  of  words  that  both  rhyme  and  illus- 
trate the  same  spelling  patterns  and  add  them  to  the 
list  (they  may  be  from  previously  studied  vocabu- 
lary, or  they  can  be  new  words  that  should  be 
decodable  if  phonics  skills  are  used).  Using  the 
words  you  have  collected,  construct  a set  of  72 
cards,  one  word  on  each  card.  The  object  of  this 
game  depends  on  randomly  matching  rhyming 
words,  so  be  sure  to  include  a large  number  of  only 
a few  rhymes  (for  example,  a deck  that  is  limited  to 
the  major  patterns  for  the  five  long  vowels).  In 
short,  this  game  does  not  work  if  there  aren't 
enough  examples  of  each  rhyme.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  English  spelling,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct games  to  emphasize  many  different  points. 
Some  possibilities  might  include:  rhymes  with  the 
same  spelling,  rhymes  with  different  spellings,  or 
rhymes  with  various  spellings  along  with  an  occa- 
sional sight  word,  which  should  always  come  from 
known  vocabulary  (for  example,  eye  might  be 
matched  with  pie,  my  and  buy).  (See  Figure  1 for  a 
list  of  possible  vowels  and  their  spellings.) 

2.  This  game  is  best  played  in  pairs.  Decks  for  an 
entire  class  could  be  used  while  the  teacher  checks 
how  students  are  doing.  Also,  the  teacher  could  play 
this  game  with  a student  who  needs  extra  practice 
with  English  spelling  and  pronunciation.  Team 
teaching  would  allow  for  this  game  to  be  used  with 
a larger  class.  The  two  teachers  could  demonstrate  it 
better,  and-they  could-cover  more  of- theclassroom  - 
when  helping  students  learn  to  play  it. 

3.  Have  students  form  pairs.  Distribute  one  deck 
of  cards  to  each  pair.  After  shuffling  and  dealing  the 
cards  (face  down),  one  player  begins  play  by  placing 
their  top  card  face  up  on  the  desk  and  pronouncing 
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the  word  (e.g.  light).  The  other  player  then  lays  a 
card  on  top  of  the  previous  one  and  pronounces  it 
(e.g.  late).  Play  continues  in  turn  until  a rhyming 
card  has  been  laid  on  top  of  the  previous  one  (e.g., 
seen  then  bean).  At  that  instant,  the  first  player  to 
recognize  the  rhyme  and  say  'Snap!'  wins  all  the 
cards  that  have  been  laid.  Players  should  not  cheat 
by  looking  at  their  cards  before  they  lay  them,  a 
point  that  should  be  stressed  when  the  game  is 
demonstrated  and  monitored.  Players  keep  doing 
this  until  one  player  has  won  all  the  cards. 

4.  Other  principles  could  be  practiced  with  this 
game;  for  example,  the  same  internal  vowel  sound 
in  nonrhyming  words  (feet  and  bean). 

Conclusion 

It  is  understandable  that  students  would  want  to 
resort  to  using  katakana  transcriptions  of  English 
to  make  the  language  they  are  studying  clearer  for 
decoding  into  pronunciations.  Also,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  when  this  process  is  used  to  bring  En- 
glish loan  words  into  Japanese.  However,  katakana 
eigo  is  of  limited  use  for  beginning  literacy  in  real 
written  English,  and  may  well  hinder  language 
development,  since  it  distorts  perceptions  of  En- 
glish pronunciation.  Phonics  can  be  used  to  lessen 
the  need  for  things  like  katakana  eigo,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  phonics  is  not  simply  some 
neat  set  of  rules  that  teachers  give  to  students. 
Rather,  just  as  with  the  acquisition  of  any  genera- 
tive, patterned,  rule-like  aspect  to  a language,  stu- 
dents must  be  given  the  opportunities  to  build  up 
skills  and  abilities  that  they  can  actually  apply  to 
understanding  and  making  meaning  in  the  FL. 
Activities  such  as  the  three  outlined  in  this  article 
should  help  teachers  to  do  just  that. 
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2.  EHjSt.  (*»)  XT. 

( ) Sit  • Untied  Nations 

3 . H'B . */K=“ ra^Ai*— A&  $#vfc  = a.—  Alci'n  V *fc3c  ttfc. 

' < .)  ( ) 

The  following  wonli  will  appear  in  the  ©HUSXl  . If  you  don't  know  their  meaning, 

look  tl  the  answers  on  the  next  page  and  look  up  in  the  dictionary. 

2)  tot  L213tt*8*rT®  Li‘<  W'fa^a^-C  ( ) ®*l^*V'-CT£v'.  . 

t.  f-o«.  *i*  (cci)  obJ.  fci-rt-c<ftTSoTfc»?att  5.  j 

fvH'it.  ( ) <T>zk*L1ztirt-rt.  j 

2.  SSllto  fcW8  (“fl‘A»&  1 5 environment)  ©fBIISir  ( ) L-ftlffUf V' 

3. <s>fcfca*B*H*ttai-5  ( ) ttWfcofcoTi-*. 

a«icsr-c4*K*  ufc. 

3.  htlfiJD  ( ) |C*>&©tt,  tf*y(-Picano)Ott-C-r. 

B*©JMI  (CL A,)  4***  (fcv^5)  ©Rfr  ( ) fflv'fc. 

7.*t!>4»A©  ( ) tt.  ttV'TtRotfc  (fofco-Cfc) 

«.  e«.  #v'fc£*dt*:£fev'-p-t-ai.  ( ) tt. 

9 mfflSAtt.  Dc5a‘fc*5<[ic  ( ) Wt  (i:;)  tfcot. 

10.  #)****--«  ( ) a*fc5Cfc*BL-CT£V\ 

11.  £*ATBI*  ( ) L*V'*Lfc. 

12.  LttA*  ( ) ^tttlOOAri-. 

; x«k  stow  n -6  sn 

• ffot  <5r3i><tV'-C  art*  ftoiri* 


READINGAVRITING  COURSE  MATERIAL  (No.  11) 


LEVEL  2(  Advanced) 


2) 

I StDIIl  ($>fc  9 t $.)  : natural,  proper,  reasonable 

S It  9 8ln  Z t ■ a matter  of  course 

*«*tta T r **t> 6 5 n fr  3 ft:  9 Wo C k tt  t ©o T V ' *. 

2.  83  (V'L#)  : conioourners 

REST  ft  '■  be  aware  of  / be  conscious  of 

fck'Afctbtt.  6#fctb*ISTR»*<!>*9R«L/<iV'. 

tttt.  ftifiaaLT.  -H-V'tw«rA-<<tV'2;5lcL-CV'5. 

3.  £oA>lt  1 a chance  / a Man 

wffl$/Ucfcofc»a«eoa‘it-c,  *>*. 

5t/*#oA»ltlC  LT\  &WJn  *?>?*  LTV'5. 


One  of  the  most  Important  thing*  to  make  reading  Japanese  easier  Is  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  vocabulary  and  KanJI  you  can  read.  This  coarse  gives 
you  the  chance  to  memorize  vocabulary  and  KanJI  as  much  as  possible 

Another  important  thing  b to  know  the  strategies  for  reading  aod  to  use 
them  as  often  as  possible.  This  course  Introduces  yon  to  various  kinds  of 
strategies  which  bdp  you  to  read  Japanese. 

In  the  lesson  for  writing,  yoo  will  write  a passage  on  the  same  topic  of  the 
reading  material.  That  helps  yon  to  know  how  to  express  la  Japanese. 


(3) 


REVIEW  OF  KANJI  AND  VOCABULARY  OF  LAST  MONTH 

Yoo  already  learned  the  following  Kanji  and  vocabulary  twice,  in  the  preview  and  p*««g«  0f  last 
month,  so  this  is  the  third  time  to  learn  the  same  Ksnji  and  vocabulary  in  different  context,  which 
hdp  yoo  to  memorize  them. 


1)  ft®*«rRA-e.  *$V'**<oR*;**  ( ) <d*K#V'T< *f$v\ 

i.  m#  ^o-c&fco-c. 

( ot) 


2.  *V'^  fc#V'*<ofl0  KGv'**Ah.5i  SfU'-p-r*. 
( ) ( ) 


2)  tot  fcat5*9»*TcDLA»<<D*a'e«AT  < ) t»V'-CTSV\ 

1.  Afc^ttrfcot  ( ) BLT<«Sv\ 

2.  ttB  3**mLA»tattfAfl!.  fcofc*a6**ffl*  ( ) 1*5 

*t. 

3.  4¥®Klim*!»e*A‘ofc<DT.  &fufl  ( ) v'*T. 

4.  UifV'BW  (L^5fcV')  r.  *113  0»fcit4o-CV'X.  ttit'b+'ik 
»#  ( ) . 

5.  5B»mfctt»Lfc.  ( ) LrtA,ttftfc)&»ofc. 

6.  ( ) , fci-rt#oTV'#*  L*  5. 

7.  1 OfPA»A»ofc(±*a»*B  ( ) »ofc. 

B.  ( ) «&att*T?fc«T.  ^BI1^<»9*LJ:5. 

9. 


if  5 L tiari  KL It  l*L<  tt^Lfc 

ir5t5  fi<n\z  a»toV'T  znm 


The  following  Kanji  will  appear  m the  . If  you  don't  know  how  to  read  them, 

look  at  the  answers  on  the  next  page  and  memorize  them. 


(2)  <DBU0;*j 

w (ffl)  fr^TT$v\ 

1)  fcfcfctt.  *£k  f¥l0j  ^ ^9) 


* L-Cfttorajffllr^)t-C*>e>S:« 

J ICOV'T.  KTiti«fc9*T 


fVltij  icov't.  «ttB^lcV'«c»ii.  «fc»)fiticD2:5iciSLTV'fc.  -cfc.  H-f 
ycDijfy-pXeiriS+^iiJic^oT.  ®3»?>T^(DR»«r*«  (V'Lfr)  T5J:5lc 

EliaotkVlr  L-CV'5Xtti:«a  HtA,f>A)  <DB//if«r[5IofcB»,  0(OlfiFr^tta*« 
SfticolrAt.  A#<CVo  s^fcSlt.  »9«rl«Lti:V'9. 

«tt.  ^9^9 i:*5 k'otoflttt fcoT,  RftrmtfcV' 

^uvf-CA^adnCi^-^atjmtV'Tfc, 

&nw  (r$>i6)  tt.  -/unv-yX-a—f.  U (v% 

%»V'A.)  fcLT.  jRT-f *— /Hctf <. 

tta»m«<DW.  ia<(D|»lcV'o  Lj:lC(f#.  IF  J- *“df-A'«r  2 OHofc.  fftfcu? 

-/HrR5«oj  Tfjofcfc*  ($§?&)  r.  ^A<ClciFy*-tat-C<i, 

iffcv'A/ifj  . -wvatttcofc 5-oro*  (*^fc)  «tv'5. 

AiK-yrojSLSt-cetJ;  5 t UTV'5(0«.  Htt</«rfTfc*vfc. 

«trR.<ca«f>.  v'**TH</a«<c*‘ofc  rijzRu  kov'-c. 

(«  B ffin  1 999*8  M 7 P *A ISIS  1 6^co 8W2;  t>  -»*3E) 


dfy  • Bonn  . A t Jamaica 

^ : Mozambique  ©SI  ■ the  disturbances  of  wsr 

Voydr:  shock  flit  t>V'*.<CV' : I dontknow  bow  to  deacribeit 

9"  9 9"  9 : (onomatopoeii)  shows  ‘laughing  cheerfully* 

/sy  k~1~f>  ■ reaiize  suddenfy  and  be  surprised 

: profesnooaJ  a— f>  : , cc«ch  fbr  sport*. 

— (V'%»V'A)  : one  of  the  members  T d <■■— A» : Timor 
$fc*  ($^^T$)  t places  one  goes  to 


There  are  many  * 9 *9*  words  in  this  passage,  the  names  ortho  piaces,  onomatopoeias, 
end  borrowed  words  from  foreign  languages,  especially  English.  If  you  try  to  pronounce  them 
quickly,  it  may  sometimes  hdp  you  to  guess  what  it  means 


1)  Sc (DJfcfrRAT.  ( ) ro*lc*V'-CT£k'. 

So-O'5.  ( ) ( ) 


(6) 

w 1)  if5LTtt  (-writer)  « f¥»J  J:  5 IC/iofc®Xi-*‘. 
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2)  a>A,fcA/*<|«  ( 9 K,#-pcr*onil  history)  fr 

*V'-CTSW 


3)  C0?2C#I4,.  V'Ofctt  (^V ' i>  <- pertonafity/ character)  £>Afcf£0V' 


4)  kLtZ<0-Ci-i>'.  tLX,  c t fc if  5 

®o 


5)  tt  (a-f^A)  *>*  2otV'tT$v\ 


(LESSON  FOR  WRITINQJ 


nnAvt&vaft  (ti5d‘V0  fetT <ft?Sv'. 

Pleue  introduce  your  foreign  friend. 


The  above  is  a report  on  the  distance  education 
course  of  Japanese  reading  and  writing  which  was 
given  to  the  teachers  in  Tasmania,  Australia.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  them  the  chance  to  read 
Japanese  with  top-down  and  bottom-up  strategies 
and  to  write  a Japanese  essay  on  a topic  similar  to 
the  reading  material.  Only  three  of  the  18  partici- 
pants completed  the  course,  and  their  post-test  re- 
sults showed  better  scores  than  pretest  ones.  The 
data  showed  many  avenues  to  pursue  creating  better 
and  more  successful  distance  education  courses  for 
in-service  teachers. 


Advertiser  Index 

Key:  IFC  = inside  front  cover 

IBC  = inside  back  cover 
OBC  = outside  back  cover 
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The  long  journey  that  our  foreign  language 
teaching  profession  has  taken-the  exciting 
innovations  as  well  as  the  difficult  chal- 
lenges-comes  into  focus  at  the  Pan- Asian 
Conference  2001:  A Language  Odyssey. 
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PAC  Feature 


FEELTA 


Greetings  from  the  president  of  the  Russian  Far 
Eastern  English  Language  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion! I am  happy  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
colleagues  in  Japan  to  explore  the  state  of  foreign 
language  teaching  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  to 
look  for  cooperation  with  our  nearest  neighbors. 

The  Russian  Far  Eastern  English  Language  Teach- 
ers' Association  (FEELTA)  is  a relatively  young  orga- 
nization. It  was  founded  in  1995  under  the 
initiative  of  a group  of  university  EFL  teachers.  By 
that  time  there  was  a great  need  for  a regional  pro- 
fessional association  for  a number  of  reasons: 

® After  70  years  of  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
the  Russian  Far  East  became  open  to  the  world. 
There  was  a strong  demand  for  the  English  lan- 
guage as  a means  of  communication  and  cultural 
understanding  in  the  Russian  Far  East  as  it  strives 
to  take  its  place  as  an  active  member  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  community. 

• We  teachers  of  English  working  in  the  Russian 
Far  East  had  become  increasingly  aware  that  our 
teaching  concerns  were  different  in  our  Asian 
context  from  those  of  the  European  part  of  Rus- 
sia. To  mention  just  a few  of  them:  the  demand 
for  American  English;  the  need  to  focus  on  East 
Asian  accents  and  varieties  of  English  (for  trad- 
ing relations  with  Asian  nations),  and  the  em- 
phasis on  multiculturalism.  Never  before  had  we 
thought  about  the  peculiarities  of  teaching  En- 
glish in  the  Far  East  as  the  educational  system 
was  centralized  and  uniform  all  over  Russia. 

• There  was  a need  to  integrate  English  language 
teachers  working  at  different  educational  levels: 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  to  create  more 
coherence  in  language  teaching. 

• Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg  had  always  been 
educational  centers  in  Russia,  with  the  richest 
libraries  and  the  best  universities.  Immense  dis- 
tance and  economic  difficulties  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  Far  Eastern  teachers  to  go  to  Moscow 
or  Saint  Petersburg  to  attend  professional  devel- 
opment courses  or  work  in  the  national  libraries. 

We  see  the  primary  goals  of  the  association  to  be 
strengthening  the  teaching  and  learning  of  English 
in  the  Russian  Far  East,  promoting  EFL  teachers' 
professional  development,  supporting  networking 
with  colleagues  all  over  the  world,  and  giving  our 
members  access  to  the  latest  language  teaching  re- 
sources. I haveJo_admit_thatthesegoals  are  not  easy 
to  attain,  as  a regional  professional  association  is  a 
novelty  in  Russian  EFL.  Many  of  us  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  recognizing  the  kind  of  help  that  networks 
and  support  groups  can  offer.  Many  of  us  got  used 
to  hierarchy  in  educational  system  and  still  wait  for 


O 


somebody  to  tell  us  when  and  what  to  do  for  profes- 
sional development.  But  one  of  the  main  discoveries 
that  we  FEELTA  members  have  made  recently  is  that 
FEELTA  is  us  and  for  us! 

As  the  geography  of  the  Russian  Far  East  is  exten- 
sive, to  coordinate  our  work  efficiently  we  have 
founded  affiliates  throughout  the  Far  East.  Today 
FEELTA  has  four  affiliates:  in  Primorye,  the 
Khabarovskiy  region,  Sakhalin  and  the  Amure  region, 
with  its  head  office  in  Valdivostok.  With  a core  mem- 
bership of  over  200,  FEELTA  is  working  hard  to 
spread  the  word  about  the  benefits  of  membership  to 
English  teachers  throughout  the  region:  we  have,  for 
example,  established  a tradition  that  each  of  our  af- 
filiates should  have  a chance  to  host  the  biennial  in- 
ternational conference,  which  usually  attracts  over 
500  participants.  This  conference  is  the  highlight  of 
the  FEELTA  calendar  and  EFL  practitioners  from  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Russian  Far  East  come  to  network 
and  expand  their  knowledge  and  expertise.  The  first 
three  conferences  proved  to  be  professionally  fruitful 
for  many  teachers  who  have  now  developed  a taste 
for  networking.  For  many  of  us  non-native  speaking 
teachers  of  English,  the  conference  is  a rare  chance  to 
meet  native  speaking  teachers,  to  discover  the  things 
we  ELT  professionals  have  in  common,  and  to  be- 
come more  international. 

Among  other  FEELTA  activities  are  the  Winter  EFL 
Methodology  School  (a  number  of  workshops  and 
seminars  on  new  trends  in  language  and  culture 
teaching),  publishers'  seminars  and  exhibitions  to 
inform  teachers  about  the  latest  textbooks  and  other 
teaching  resources,  and  the  annual  English  Lan- 
guage Contest  "Talent  Show"  for  secondary  school 
students.  We  do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  the 
learning  of  FEELTA  members  and  to  increase  stu- 
dents' motivation  to  master  the  language  and  to 
discover  the  joy  of  learning  a foreign  language. 

We  clearly  see  that  nowadays  networking  is  not 
only  possible,  but  essential,  with  increasing  global- 
ization of  everything,  including  the  English  lan- 
guage. Our  aspiration  is  to  join  other  ELT 
professional  organisations  with  similar  concerns,  to 
give  FEELTA  members  the  chance  to  know  the  state 
of  TESOL  in  other  countries,  to  share  our  experi- 
ences and  ideas,  and  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Galina  Lovtsevich,  FEELTA  President 


I attended  FEELTA's  first  conference,  in 
Vladivostok-in  1996,-withasmall  group  of  J ALT  ~ 
members,  thinking  that  the  Russian  Far  East  might 
be  an  interesting  place  to  meet  language  teachers. 
Nothing  could  have  prepared  us  for  what  we  found: 
a beautifully  run  conference,  where  everything  fell 
into  place  with  the  ease  of  a duck  gliding  through 


PAC  feature 


water;  audiences  who  sat  in  part  rapt  attention;  a 
level  of  scholarship  few  of  us  had  ever  experienced; 
dedication,  professionalism  and  sheer  enthusiasm  in 
quantities  that  still  bring  tears  to  my  eyes;  and  a 
warmth  of  welcome  that  has  had  me  running  back 
for  more  to  each  succeeding  conference. 

The  event  was  all  the  more  remarkable  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  held.  For  decades 
during  the  Soviet  period,  Vladivostok  was  a closed 
city;  English  teachers  worked  with  almost  no  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  Even  five  years  earlier 
the  idea  of  holding  an  international  conference  for 
English  teachers  there  would  have  been  a fantasy  of 
the  most  self-indulgent  kind.  FEELTA  itself  was  less 
than  twelve  months  old  when  the  conference  was 
held.  Many  of  those  attending  had  not  seen  each 
other  since  leaving  university,  for  there  had  been  no 
previous  regional  conference.  Many  had  travelled 
12-15  hours  to  be  there,  some  more  than  30.  No 
wonder  they  were  enthusiastic. 

Khabarovsk  in  1998,  FEELTA2,  was  a must  for  me. 
Times  were  hard,  though:  the  conference  was  held 
just  weeks  after  the  ruble  crashed;  life  savings 
looked  certain  to  be  lost  and  even  supplies  of  basic 
food  and  fuel  seemed  uncertain;  many  people  had 
to  cancel  their  travel  plans  at  the  last  moment. 
Those  who  could  come,  did,  and  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  before.  Upon  arrival,  I was  greeted  with 
the  words:  "Thank  heavens  you've  come.  Now  we 
can  have  an  international  conference,"  a slight  exag- 
geration as  there  were  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
representatives  from  the  U.S.  Information  Service, 
too;  but  our  presence  was  obviously  appreciated. 


What  a pleasure  it  was  then  to  arrive  in 
Vladivostok  for  FEELTA3  last  summer,  to  find  the 
local  economy  much  more  robust  and  FEELTA  posi- 
tively blooming.  The  conference  was  bigger  and 
slicker  than  ever,  but  the  spirit  was  still  the  same: 
teachers  delighted  to  be  talking  to  teachers,  warm 
hospitality,  and  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  FEELTA 
is  clearly  ready  to  spread  its  wings  beyond  the  Rus- 
sian Far  East  and  to  begin  networking  with  other 
language  teaching  organisations  in  the  region. 

Stephen  M.  Ryan 
FEELTA  representative  to  PAC 
<RXlS-RYAN@asahi-net.or.jp> 


STOP  PRESS 

FEELTA  (the  [Russian]  Far  Eastern  English  Lan- 
guage Teachers'  Association)  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  signing  of  a partnership  agreement 
with  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teach- 
ing QALT).  Thomas  L.  Simmons,  JALT  President, 
and  Galina  Lovtsevich,  FEELTA  President,  ex- 
changed an  electronic  version  of  the  agreement 
on  February  14th/ 15th,  2001,  with  a paper  ver- 
sion to  be  signed  later. 

FEELTA,  which  already  has  a partnership  agree- 
ment with  KOTESOL,  looks  forward  to  signing 
similar  agreements  with  ThaiTESOL  and  ETA- 
ROC  in  the  near  future,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
full  participation  in  PAC  before  the  PAC3  at 
JALT2001  conference  in  November. 


Net  Nuggets 

edited  by  larry  davies  <tlt_net@jalt.org> 


Kitchen  Sink  SL/FL  Sites 

There  are  many  new  Second  Language  learning  sites 
springing  up  all  over;  many  are  commercial,  but 
some  continue  to  remain  in  the  public  domain. 

Here  is  a sampling  of  three  that  include  links  to 
many  other  resources. 

<www.everythingesl.net/>  This  site,  run  by  Judie 
Haynes,  is  a depository  for  myriad  resources  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  English,  but  also  to 
teachers  of  other  languages.  Categories  within  the  site 
that  hold  many  interesting  and  valuable  resources 
include  "Lesson  Plans/'  "Teaching  Tips,"  "Resource 
Picks,"  "Discussions,"  and  "Upcoming  Events."  There 
is  also  a "Recent  Features"  section  that  changes  often, 
so  it  is  worthwhile  visiting  this  site  monthly. 

<www.sabotenweb.com/bookmarks/>  This  is 
"Keiko  Schneider's  Bookmarks"  run  by  Keiko 
Schneider  (naturally)  out  of  her  New  Mexico  hide- 
away. This  page,  part  of  a tri-lingual  website  (En- 
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glish-Japanese-Spanish)  contains  comprehensive 
links  of  resources  for  English  speaking  teachers  of 
Japanese,  Spanish,  and  English.  You  can  also  join 
her  mailing  list  "SenseiOnline"  which  now  boasts 
over  300  members  (send  a blank  message  to 
<senseionline-subscribe@yahoogroups.com>  to  join 
the  list).  Keiko  is  now  a virtual  conference  organizer, 
too,  and  has  recently  completed  her  8th  Benkyoukai. 

<www.rikai.com/cgi-bin/HomePage.pl? 
Language=En>  One  link  I followed  from  Keiko's 
site  led  me  to  Rikai.  This  is  an  amazing  source  for 
learning  Japanese,  so  Japanese  SL  teachers  will  be 
delighted.  The  site  makes  extensive  use  of  Javascript, 
so  that  you  can  point  to  any  word  on  the  page  to 
see  an  instant  translation.  The  site  does  English-to- 
Japanese,  Japanese-to-English,  and  English-to-Span- 
ish  translations  of  all  its  pages.  Worth  a visit  for 
novice  htmlers  to  learn  some  cool  tricks  in  their  own 
web  design  of  SL/FL  pages. 
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edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  Sc  miyao  mariko 

The  TLT,  proofers,  and  coeditors  wish  to  apologize  for  the  late  appearance  of  this  report.  This  month,  you  will  read  about  two  suc- 
cessful chapter/SIG-sponsored  retreats,  their  goals,  content,  and  the  people  who  went  to  them.  The  coeditors  invite  those  who  didn't 
go  to  send  in  an  800-word  report  about  your  chapter  or  SIG  in  English  or  Japanese  or  a combination  of  both. 


Teacher  Education  SIG  and  Ibaraki  Chapter 
Action  Research  Retreat,  April  22-23,  2000 
The  Teacher  Education  SIG  Action  Research  (AR) 
retreat  was  held  at  British  Hills,  a reconstructed  "his- 
toric" English  village  between  Tokyo  and  Sendai.  In 
Tudor  buildings  nestled  in  swirling  mist  in  the 
mountains,  an  intimate  group  of  15  gathered  for  the 
weekend.  The  retreat  leader,  Dr.  Andy  Curtis,  flew  in 
from  Hong  Kong  to  weave  together  anecdotes  with 
talks  and  activities  on  research  theory  and  practice. 

The  workshop  began  with  a poster  session  as  par- 
ticipants shared  their  contexts,  experience  with  AR, 
and  projects  in  progress.  Over  the  next  two  days, 
Andy  led  us  through  interactive  activities,  lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.  We  first  generated  key 
ideas  to  define  AR — the  process  of  classroom-based 
inquiry  that  starts  with  a hypothesis  or  question  and 
is  followed  by  reflection  and  intervention  (or  action). 
Data  collection  and  analysis  may  lead  the  researcher 
back  to  form  a new  question  or  take  new  action.  We 
looked  at  Nunan's  seven  steps  and  worked  from  case 
studies  and  our  own  experiences  to  explore  the 
"myth  of  linearity"  within  the  AR  process  and  created 
guidelines  for  carrying  out  what  can  be  messy. 

A variety  of  reasons  to  do  AR  were  brought  up, 
with  the  need  to  solve  problems  and  effect  positive 
lasting  change  as  two  of  the  strongest.  Andy  pre- 
sented information  about  problems  teachers  face  in 
doing  AR.  Time  was  the  most  problematic.  He  urged 
us  to  consider  time  realistically  when  setting  the 
scope  of  a project  and  to  design  projects  that  we  feel 
passionate  about.  We  also  received  a guide  to  de- 
signing research  projects,  which  included  the  ques- 
tions: What  can  be  known?  How  we  will  know  that 
we  know  it?  and  Is  it  worth  knowing? 

Applying  work  on  our  own  AR,  we  identified 
whether  our  projects  were  more  structured  or  inter- 
ventionist, whether  our  data  collection  was  more 
quantitative  or  qualitative.  Finally,  we  discussed 
methods  of  data  collection. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  discussion  was  lively, 
even  as  the  evening  came  and  we  sunk  ever  more 
comfortably  into  overstuffed  chairs.  We  were  pro- 
vided with  snacks,  lunchtime  swimming,  and 
plenty  of  British  fish-'n-chips.  Great  fun! 

Andy  Curtis,  currently  in  Canada,  can  be  reached 
at  <chengly@post.queensu.ca>.  His  book,  Pursuing 
Professional  Development:  The  Self  as  Source,  pub- 
lished by  Heinle  and  Heinle  and  co-authored  with 
Kathleen  Bailey  and  David  Nunan,  is  available  this 
spring.  (The  chapter  on  AR  is  particularly  good!) 

Lois  Scott-Conley,  Academic  Coordinator, 
School  forint' l Training IEP at  Tokyo  fogakkan  Jr.  College 
Teacher  Education  SIG  website:  <www.jalt.org/teachf> 
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Pan-Kyushu  Retreat,  March  31 -April  2,  2000 
On  the  weekend  of  April  1st,  2000,  Kyushu  JALT 
chapters  (Fukuoka,  Kitakyushu,  Nagasaki,  Miyazaki, 
Kagoshima,  and  Kumamoto)  held  their  3rd  annual 
Pan  Kyushu  Hanami  Retreat.  This  year,  it  was  held 
in  Amakusa,  Kumamoto,  at  the  Amakusa  Camping 
Grounds  near  Shimoda  Onsen  (info  at 
<www.kumagaku.ac.jp/teacher/jtomei/jalt/ 
retread. jpg>).  The  idea  was  to  rent  bungalows  and 
charge  a fixed  fee  rather  than  having 
to  deal  with  reservations  and  last- 
minute  cancellations.  Plus  families 
with  children  could  have  the  run  of  a 
place  rather  than  worrying  about  up- 
setting other  guests.  Three  families 
stayed  on  the  Friday  night  for  a pre- 
hanami  outing,  with  the  total  number 
of  people  swelling  to  21  for  the  Satur- 
day festivities. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  year, 
sponsored  by  Kitakyushu  at  an  Oita 
onsen,  we  avoided  setting  up  a schedule  in  favour 
of  just  getting  people  together.  Because  the  trip  was 
completely  paid  for  by  the  fixed  fee,  we  hoped  to 
encourage  non-JALT  members  to  come  and  get  to 
know  everyone.  We  didn't  have  as  many  as  the 
previous  year,  but  a good  time  was  had  by  all.  The 
one  big  disappointment  was  that  the  local  pod  of 
dolphins  was  not  in  residence,  so  the  planned  dol- 
phin-watching excursion  was  cancelled  in  favor  of 
a lie  on  the  beach  (shucks!).  However,  the  whole 
weekend  was  a great  chance  to  get  to  know  not 
only  JALT  members  but  also  their  families. 

I will  be  very  un-Japanese  and  point  out  that  one 
of  the  highlights  was  Miho  Tomei's  Saturday 
evening  Thai  pumpkin  curry;  she  has  been  volun- 
teered for  it  for  next  year.  In  addition,  the 
Kitakyushu  chapter  sponsored  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  with  Peg  Orleans'  homemade  waffles  and 
two  kinds  of  quiche,  provided  by  Malcolm  Swanson, 
editor  of  The  Language  Teacher.  (Why  is  New 
Zealand  quiche  so  good?  Is  it  the  sheep?) 

Kitakyushu  is  now  planning  the  next  retreat, 
combining  it  with  a pre-conference  local  planning 
event  in  preparation  for  JALT2001.  Tentative  plans 
are  for  mid-April  2001,  and  we  warmly  invite  other 
JALT  members  to  our  sun-kissed  latitudes  (espe- 
cially those  interested  in  getting  involved  in 
JALT2001)rIf  you  would  like  information  or  would 
like  to  come,  please  contact  me  at 
<jtomei@kumagaku.ac.jp>  or  Dennis  Woolbright  at 
<ldw@seafolk.ne.jp>.  See  you  there! 

Joseph  Tomei 
Membership  Chair,  Kumamoto  Chapter 
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Authentic  Video  Scenes  for  Low-level  Students 
Peter  J.  Farrell, 

Keio  Shonan  Fujisawa  Junior  and  Senior  High  School , Fujisawa 


In  1999  I was  assigned  to  teach  our  lowest  tracked 
English  debate  class  of  second  year  high  school  stu- 
dents. I began  searching  for  authentic  listening  mate- 
rials to  introduce  debate  topics  in  an  inspiring  way,  to 
build  vocabulary  for  debates  and  discussions,  and  to 
bolster  confidence  in  low-skills  listeners. 

Finding  materials  dealing  with  timely  issues  with- 
out overwhelming  my  students  was  difficult.  Many 
excellent  films  and  programs  came  to  mind  but 
proved  to  be  too  long  or  lacking  in  digestible  scenes. 
During  my  search  for  appropriate  material,  I consid- 
ered factors  such  as  scene  length,  amount  of  inap- 
propriate language  (technical  jargon,  street  slang, 
offensive  language),  pacing  of  dialog,  amount  of 
background  noise,  possible  listening  tasks,  and  my 
students'  background  knowledge. 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  scenes  I 
have  selected  to  introduce  certain  debate  topics.  The 
listening  activities  are  usually  followed  by  preparation 
for  a formal  debate  related  to  the  topic.  Some  scenes 
involve  clear  debates  between  speakers,  while  others 
involve  conversations  or  situations  that  reveal  a di- 
lemma or  social  issue.  Most  of  the  materials  are  avail- 
able at  video  stores  in  Japan  and  the  subtitles  on  the 
screen  can  be  covered  with  a strip  of  paper.  Also,  if 
available,  a close-captioned  decoder  might  be  helpful. 
Some  scenes  need  to  be  cut  and  spliced  to  make  them 
more  suitable.  The  timer  readings  listed  refer  to  time 
measured  from  the  start  of  the  film  or  episode. 

Films 

Marriage/choosing  a mate  - Father  of  the  Bride 
(0:09:30  to  0:15:00) — A 22-year-old  woman  an- 
nounces to  her  family  that  she  is  engaged  to  a man 
she  met  while  travelling  abroad.  She  describes  why 
she  loves  him.  The  mother  and  father  both  react 
differently  and  argue  about  whether  the  two  are 
old  enough,  and  whether  the  man  is  suitable  for 
her.  They  also  argue  about  marriage  in  general. 

This  scene  could  be  used  in  a lesson  to  introduce 
adjectives  describing  people  and  in  a general  dis- 
cussion about  marriage  issues. 

Premarital  sex  - Boyz  'n  the  Hood  (0:46:14  to 
0:49:20) — A debate  between  a teenage  couple;  re- 
quires a bit  of  splicing  as  the  scene  is  interrupted 
briefly  by  a different  scene.  Very  clear  arguments  for  and 
against.  Some  street  slang. 


school  class,  but  the  second  scene 
has  a frantic  debate  around  a din- 
ner table  about  adoption  versus 
having  your  own  children.  The  dia- 
log is  a bit  too  fast  paced  for  some  students,  but  very 
realistic  as  everyone  seems  to  talk  at  once. 

Animal  rights/vegetarianism  - Babe  (1:08:00  to 
1:11:38) — The  evil  cat  reveals  to  Babe  what  pigs  are 
really  for,  after  which  Babe  questions  the  mother 
dog  about  the  truth  of  this  information.  A real 
tearjerker.  (See  sample  lesson  below.) 

Smoking  - Dead  Again  (1:23:12  to  1:26:17) — A 
young  man  visits  an  elderly  man  dying  of  lung 
cancer  who  speaks  and  breathes  through  a hole  in 
his  throat.  In  this  black  humor  scene  the  patient 
begs  for  a cigarette,  then  smokes  it  through  the 
hole.  A graphic  introduction  to  the  health  hazards 
of  smoking.  Needs  a bit  of  cutting  because  of  offen- 
sive language  and  irrelevant  dialog.  Good  for  dicta- 
tion and  listening  for  simple  questions  and 
answers.  Listening  may  be  difficult  because  of  the 
sick  man's  electronic  talking  device. 

TV 

I also  found  the  TV  drama  ER  especially  good  for 
providing  scenes  about  timely  issues. 

Gun  control  - ER,  Season  3,  videocassette  11,  "One 
More  for  the  Road"  (0:38:00  to  0:40:15) — Some 
thugs  on  the  subway  try  to  rob  Dr.  Green.  He  pulls 
out  a gun  and  scares  them  off.  This  can  be  spliced 
with  a scene  a few  minutes  later  when  Dr.  Green 
throws  the  gun  into  a river.  This  powerful  scene 
provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  a gun  control 
debate.  Listening  for  specific  information,  simple 
informal  slang,  and  imitating  inflection  can  be 
taught.  A reenactment  is  also  a possible  activity. 

Working  with  HIV  - ER,  Season  3,  videocassette  1, 
"Let  the  Games  Begin"  (0:37:35  to  0:39:20)— 
Physician's  Assistant  Boule  has  HIV  and  continues 
to  work  in  the  emergency  room.  Doctor  Benton 
knows  her  secret  and  pushes  her  out  of  the  emer- 
gency room.  Splice  this  with  a scene  a few  minutes 
later  when  Benton  and  Boule  argue  about  her  work- 
ing in  the  emergency  room.  Good  for  listening  to 
two  different  opinions.  For  a third  "doctor's  opin- 
ion," there  is  a quiet  scene  in  a later  episode  be- 
tween Boule  and  her  boss,  Dr.  Weaver,  about  her 
dilemma.  (See  also  Season  3,  videocassette  2,  "Don't 
Ask,  Don't  Tell,"  0:37:35  to  0:39:20.) 


Adoption  vs.  having  your  own  children  - Mighty 
Aphrodite — Second  scene  of  the  film  in  a restaurant. 
Much  of  the  film  would  be  inappropriate  for  a high 
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Sample  Lesson:  Babe  (approx.  50  minutes) 
Listening:  Introduce  the  following  vocabulary  to 
the  students  for  discussion: 
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vegetarians  superior  cruel 

to  be  raised  rights  to  hunt 

farmers  natural  crazy 

Have  each  student  use  the  chart  (Fig.  1)  to  interview 
three  classmates  using  Questions  1 and  2.  Tell  them 
to  write  their  classmates'  names  and  answers  in  the 
boxes.  Students  should  use  a different  vocabulary 
word  in  each  answer. 

Introduce  the  following  vocabulary  for  the  video: 

to  be  upset  I'll  be  blunt  the  boss 

forgive  me  to  realize  noble 

to  have  a purpose 

Viewing 

Put  the  following  questions  on  the  board  and  have 
students  read  each  question  separately.  Then  watch 
the  video  looking  for  the  answer  to  it. 

1.  Is  the  cat  good  or  bad? 

2.  What  does  the  cat  tell  the  pig? 


3.  What  does  the  pig  ask  the  dog? 

4.  What  is  the  dog's  answer? 

Watch  the  video  as  many  times  as  you  think  the 
majority  of  students  need.  Discuss  the  answers  as  a 
class.  Ask  them  to  explain  their  answers  with  evi- 
dence from  the  video.  If  time  is  limited,  discuss  all 
the  answers  first  before  watching  the  video  again. 

Follow-up  activities 

1.  Have  students  interview  their  classmates  again, 
asking  the  same  three  people  Question  3.  Again, 
make  them  use  terms  from  the  vocabulary  list. 

2.  Students  write  paragraphs  about  their  opinions, 
using  some  of  the  learned  vocabulary. 

3.  Students  write  their  own  version  of  the  dialog 
using  vocabulary  from  the  second  list.  They  then 
practice  it  and  perform  it  without  notes. 

4.  Students  have  a formal  debate  about  a related 
topic  such  as  vegetarianism,  animal  rights,  or  zoos, 
using  some  of  the  learned  vocabulary. 


Figure  1 


Classmate  (Before  listening) 

Ql.  What  do  you  think 
Name  of  killing  animals 

for  food? 

(Before  listening) 

Q2.  What  do  you 
think  of  vegetarians? 

(After  listening) 
Q3.  Has  this  video 
changed  your 
opinions?  How? 

Name: 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Word  used: 

Word  used: 

Word  used: 

Name: 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Word  used: 

Word  used: 

Word  used: 

Name: 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Word  used: 

Word  used: 

Word  used: 

World  Records:  Fun  with  the  Four  Skills 

Michael  J.  Crawford,  Hokkaido  University  of  Education,  Hakodate 

Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Video,  Debate 
Learner  English  Level:  Begin- 
ner to 
Advanced 

Learner  Maturity  Level:  High 
School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  5-10  min- 
utes to  prepare  handout  and 
prepare  video 

Activity  Time:  50  minutes; 
follow-ups  could  take  longer 


Learning  about  world  records  is  fun.  Who  wouldn't 
be  intrigued  to  learn  that  the  world  record  for  the 
number  of  plastic  drinking  straws  stuffed  into  a 
person's  mouth  is  151,  or  that  the  distance  record  for 
squirting  milk  from  the  eyeball  is  6 feet  7 1/2  inches 
(2  meters)?  Over  the  years,  I have  developed  several 
activities  which  make  use  of  intriguing  world  records 
like  these.  Here  I would  like  to  present  an  activity 
designed  for  small  groups  of  five  to  seven  students 
(adaptable  to  larger  groups)  which  involves  all  four 
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language  skills:  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking.  In  the 
activity,  students  take  turns  read- 
ing aloud  two  authentic  world 
records  and  one  fictional  world  record  that  they  have 
written  themselves.  The  other  group  members  listen 
and  guess  which  of  the  three  records  is  not  true. 

Preparation  ~ — * 

You  will  need  to  prepare  two  slips  of  paper  for  each 
member  of  the  group.  Prepare  the  first  slip  with  two 
authentic  world  records  and  leave  a space  open  for 
the  students  to  write  a fictional  world  record  (see 
sample  in  Fig.  1).  Each  of  these  slips  should  have  dif- 


My  Share. 


Figure  1:  Records  are  adapted  from  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  (2000). 


1.  Anna  Bates  gave  birth  to  a boy  weighing  a 
record  10.9  kilograms  in  Seville,  Ohio,  in  1879. 

2.  Akira  Matsushima  from  Japan  unicycled  a 
record  5247  kilometers  across  the  U.S.  between 
July  10  and  August  22,  1992. 

3.  


ferent  authentic  world  records.  (If  you  have  a large 
class,  it's  possible  to  distribute  duplicate  slips,  as  long 
as  students  with  duplicates  don't  do  the  activity  to- 
gether.) For  use  in  explaining  the  activity  to  the  class, 
you  will  also  need  to  prepare  one  or  two  more  of 
these  slips  for  teacher  use  only,  on  each  of  which  you 
should  write  your  own  fictional  world  record. 

The  second  slip  of  paper — a recording  sheet  re- 
quired for  the  activity — is  the  same  for  all  members 
of  the  class  (see  Fig.  2). 

Procedure 

1 . Begin  by  handing  out  the  recording  sheet  shown 
in  Figure  2 to  all  of  the  students  in  the  class.  Model 
the  activity  by  reading  one  of  the  world  record  slips 
that  you  have  prepared  beforehand.  Tell  the  students 
to  write  down  the  number  of  the  world  record  that 
they  think  is  not  true.  Then  reveal  which  one  is  fic- 
tional, and  explain  that  those  students  who  chose 
correctly  should  give  themselves  a point  in  the  points 
column.  If  they  need  more  practice,  do  it  again  with 
the  second  practice  slip. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups.  Tell  the  stu- 
dents that  each  of  them  will  receive  a slip  of  paper 
with  two  authentic  world  records  and  a space  for 
them  to  write  their  own  fictional  world  record.  Ex- 
plain that  they  should  use  their  imagination  and 
write  a world  record  that  sounds  at  least  reasonably 

Figure  2 

Student  Which  record  is  not  true?  Points 

(Practice  #1) 

(Practice  #2) 

Student  1 
Student  2 
Student  3 
Student  4 
Student  5 

Total  points: 


possible.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  give  them 
a few  minutes  to  write  their  fictional  world  records. 
Circulate  around  the  class  to  help  them  in  case  they 
have  any  questions. 

3.  After  they  have  written  their  fictional  records, 
the  students  start  the  activity  by  having  one  of  the 
group  members  read  his/her  three  records.  Make  it 
clear  that  if  the  students  listening  to  the  records  do 
not  understand  something,  they  should  ask  for  rep- 
etition or  clarification.  The  activity  proceeds  until 
all  students  have  read  the  records  on  their  sheets. 

4.  The  students  now  tally  their  points  and  deter- 
mine a winner  for  each  group. 

5.  Finally,  have  the  winner  of  each  group  stand 
up.  Have  the  group  winners  compete  with  each 
other  by  reading  their  records  to  each  other  and 
guessing  which  ones  are  fictional.  The  student  who 
gets  the  most  points  in  this  step  is  the  winner! 

Additional  Points 

1.  When  making  the  world  record  slips,  be  sure  to 
vary  the  order  in  which  the  records  are  listed.  If  the 
fictional  record  is  always  Number  3,  the  students 
will  catch  on  quickly. 

2.  If  you  are  a fan  of  dictation,  as  I am,  you  can 
have  the  students  dictate  one  of  their  records  to 
their  group  at  the  end  of  the  activity. 

3.  You  may  need  to  spend  a few  minutes  giving 
your  students  some  ideas  for  using  their  imagina- 
tions before  they  try  to  write  their  own  fictitious 
world  records. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps  what  I have  found  to  be  most  encouraging 
about  this  activity  is  how  attentively  my  students 
listen  to  each  other  as  they  are  reading  the  world 
records.  Not  only  do  they  listen  attentively,  but 
they  seem  to  be  more  willing  to  speak  up  if  they 
don't  understand  something.  My  guess  is  that  this  is 
due  to  their  interest  in  this  weird  and  entertaining 
subject  matter. 

Reference 

Guinness  book  of  world  records.  (2000).  New  York:  Ban- 
tam. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  World  records,  Four  skills 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  About  one  hour  initially,  compiling 
appropriate  world  records 

Activity  Time:  40  to  50  minutes 


Book  Reviews 

edited  by  Stephen  snyder 

In  Your  Hands:  NLP  in  ELT.  Jane  Revell  and  Susan 
Norman.  London:  Saffire  Press,  1998.  pp.  144.  £15. 
ISBN:  1-901564-00-2.  Cassette:  £8.50.  ISBN  1- 
901564-00-2. 

In  Your  Hands  is  an  attractive  book  which  presents 
the  core  concepts  and  principles  of  Neuro-linguistic 
Programming  (NLP).  For  those  who  may  not  already 
know,  NLP  is  an  approach  that  is  dedicated  to  mod- 
eling exceptional  performance  in  various  fields.  The 
authors  begin  with  an  overview  of  NLP  and  sugges- 
tions for  getting  the  most  out  of  the  book  and  the 
leaming/teaching  processes. 

The  book  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  attractive 
print,  illustrations,  and  design  features.  The  table  of 
contents  lists  (in  mixed  order):  an  introduction  to 
NLP,  9 sections  on  presuppositions,  11  stories,  10 
core  concepts,  3 NLP  techniques,  3 guided  fantasies,  1 
guided  relaxation,  6 sections  on  language,  1 double 
induction,  and  3 quizzes,  making  a total  of  48  sec- 
tions. At  the  back  there  are  two  pages  of  teaching 
suggestions  (covering  stories  and  the  guided  relax- 
ation/fantasies), and  then  two  pages  listing  reference 
books,  a page  of  useful  addresses  (all  in  England),  and 
a two-page  index.  There  are  also  numerous  attractive 
illustrations  and  thought-provoking  quotations 
throughout,  of  which  teachers  are  invited  to  make 
big  photocopies  to  hang  in  the  classroom. 

While  supposedly  a resource  text  for  English  lan- 
guage teaching,  it  is  as  much  for  the  reader's  personal 
development  as  it  is  for  the  development  of  teaching. 
Of  course  anything  that  develops  the  person  contrib- 
utes to  doing  a better  job,  especially  when  the  person 
is  continually  standing  up  before  others  to  be  mod- 
eled. By  thumbing  through  the  book,  readers  can 
easily  find  attractive  activities  that  they  can  use  im- 
mediately in  their  classes,  and  leave  the  rest  to  ex- 
plore later.  While  we  are  already  using  the  text  with 
groups  of  students  and  teachers,  we  would  like  to 
suggest  certain  changes  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
even  better  in  the  second  edition.  First,  we  feel  the 
targeted  audience  (mostly  only  in  the  title)  is  too  nar- 
row and  while  the  book  only  marginally  addresses 
ELT-specific  needs,  it  does  address  the  very  important 
teacher/personal  development  needs  of  many  teach- 
ers in  many  fields.  That  it  grew  out  of  training  manu- 
als is  obvious  and  the  book  is  wonderfully  right  brain 
(which  many  training  manuals  are  not),  and  has  a 

goodTfeel."  However, Tor  more  left-brain-abstract- 

conceptualizes,  and  for  a book,  we  feel  there  needs 
to  be  a bit  more  organization  and  chunking  of  mate- 
rial for  the  reader.  Also,  we  would  like  more  explana- 
tions of  material  so  that  it  could  truly  stand  alone  as  a 
book  without  trainer  guidance  (e.g.,  on  p.  98  a 
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Departmen  ts 

"Think"  section  concerning  the  four  stages  of  learn- 
ing from  non-conscious  incompetence  through  non- 
conscious  competence  seems  to  be  dropped  in  with 
no  explanation). 

The  teaching  suggestions  in  the  back  focus  prima- 
rily on  ideas  for  delivering  stories,  definitely  a 
strong  point  of  the  book,  which  has  a wonderful 
cassette  to  go  with  it.  In  fact,  we  have  already  used 
several  stories  in  our  own  classes  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  cassette  alone.  However,  were  teachers 
merely  to  look  in  the  back  at  these  pages  they  might 
think  NLP  is  only  about  story  telling,  relaxation, 
and  guided  fantasies.  The  book  actually  does  deal 
with  many  more  excellent  applications  of  NLP  to 
teaching  within  the  individual  sections. 

All  in  all,  the  first  edition  of  In  Your  Hands  is  a 
nice  collection  of  ideas  and  a simplified  version  of 
some  of  the  main  NLP  presuppositions,  core  con- 
cepts, and  techniques  for  teachers  to  explore. 

Reviewed  by  Brad  Deacon  and  Tim  Murphey 
Nanzan  University 

Handing  Over:  NLP-based  activities  for  language 
learning.  Jane  Revell  and  Susan  Norman.  London: 

Saffire  Press,  1999.  pp.  144.  £15.  ISBN:  1-901564-02-9. 

Handing  Over  is  the  practically  oriented  follow-up  to 
the  authors'  first  book  In  Your  Hands:  NLP  in  ELT. 

This  latest  book  will  help  anyone  to  become  more 
aware  of  their  own  and  others'  greater  potential  for 
learning  and  specifically  answers  the  question:  "yes, 
but . . . what  do  I actually  do  with  NLP  in  the  class- 
room" (p.  3). 

The  authors  begin  with  an  introduction  that 
briefly  outlines  the  connection  between  NLP  (which 
they  assume  the  reader  has  prior  knowledge  of)  and 
the  activities  within  Handing  Over.  The  book  then 
includes  various  activities  under  the  following  NLP- 
related  chapters:  setting  goals,  come  to  your  senses, 
metaphor,  belief,  modeling,  and  relating  with  rap- 
port. Most  activities  are  clearly  organized  to  indicate 
their  appropriateness  for  student  level,  purpose,  and 
language  focus.  Detailed  instructions  for  the  activity 
procedure,  fun  illustrative  pictures,  thought  provok- 
ing quotes,  and  lots  of  copiable  material  are  obvi- 
ously offered  with  the  busy  teacher  in  mind.  Revell 
and  Norman  know  teachers!  The  "yes,  buts  . . sec- 
tions address  some  teachers'  doubtful  minds  and  are 
immediately  followed  by  "yes,  ands  . . which 
frame  the  activities  as  well  intentioned  and  learner 
centered,  thus  opening  teacher's  models  of  the 
world  and  willingness  to  experiment  in  the  class- 

Handing  Over  begins  logically  from  the  first  chap- 
ter on  setting  goals  and  provides  learners  with  moti- 
vating activities  to  set  well-formed  learning 
outcomes.  In  our  experience,  we  find  it  is  crucial  for 
our  students  to  be  aware  of  and  clearly  focused  on 
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language  learning  goals  in  order  to  make  real 
progress.  The  authors  also  encourage  readers  to  note 
their  own  goals  in  using  the  book  (p.  6). 

Moreover,  many  of  the  activities  include  effective 
ways  and  tips  for  studying  to  maximize  learning. 
Most  activities  are  well  organized,  full  of  myriad 
suggestions  for  use,  are  clear,  and  fun  to  experiment 
with  in  many  classes. 

While  the  book  does  indeed  provide  many  inter- 
esting and  useful  learning  opportunities,  it  could 
use  some  fine  tuning  to  become  more  user  friendly. 
For  instance,  teachers  unfamiliar  with  NLP  and  who 
have  not  yet  read  the  first  book  In  Your  Hands  may 
struggle  to  grasp  the  connection  between  some  of 
the  activities  and  the  core  concepts  of  NLP.  There- 
fore, a more  detailed  introduction  or  refresher,  or  a 
glossary  of  NLP  terms  used  even,  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  both  newcomers  and  experienced  NLP-ers. 
Surprisingly,  the  book  also  lacks  a table  of  contents 
and  instead  has  a rather  detailed  index/contents 
section  in  the  back.  Revell  and  Norman  do  suggest 
that  the  reader  flip  around  and  use  the  book  "in 
whatever  order  you  find  most  appropriate"  (p.  4). 
However  it  would  help  to  have  a clear  map  of  the 
book  under  a contents  section  from  the  start. 

We  also  found  that  many  of  the  "yes,  but. ..yes, 
and..."  sections  did  not  quite  fit  coherently  under 
their  respective  chapters.  For  example,  within  what 
is  already  a strong  chapter  on  "metaphors"  the  au- 
thors suddenly  introduce  the  topic  of  "grading"  (p. 
82).  YES,  grading  is  important,  AND  how  about  in- 
cluding it  elsewhere?  Perhaps  in  an  appendix.  It 
would  be  more  useful  to  address  specific  points 
which  match  each  chapter  respectively.  The  stories 
section  was  excellent  and  full  of  many  useful  ideas 
for  presentation.  We  wanted  even  more  stories!  We 
also  find  it  regrettable  that  there  is  no  cassette  with 
this  edition  as  there  was  with  the  first  book. 

Revell  and  Norman  make  up  for  any  shortcom- 
ings with  the  variety  of  practical  and  enjoyable  ac- 
tivities. Part  of  the  fun  in  using  this  book  will  be  for 
instructors  and  students  alike  to  experiment  and 
notice  the  language  learning  and  self  development 
that  has  always  been  a potential  in  their  hands. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Murphey  and  Brad  Deacon 
Nanzan  University 

Fundamentals  of  English  Language  Teaching.  S. 
Kathleen  Kitao,  and  Kenji  Kitao.  Tokyo:  Eichosha, 
1999.  pp.  xiii+157.  ¥3,000.  ISBN:  4-268-00328-2  C3082. 

The  title  of  the  book  looks  very  promising.  The  reader 
gets  even  more  impressed  to  see  that  in  the  19  chap- 
ters of  the  book  the  authors  attempt  to  introduce  the 
importance  of  English  as  a world  language,  ELT  his- 
tory, teaching  methods,  language  acquisition,  lesson 
plans,  language  skills,  cultural  issues  and  technology 
in  ELT,  materials,  evaluation,  testing,  professional 
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resources  and  development,  and  using  the  Internet. 

Unfortunately,  the  authors  pursue  unrealistic  goals 
in  their  attempt  to  cover  all  these  subjects  in  chapters 
varying  from  6 to  12  pages  in  length.  The  reader  gets 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  book  offers  very  little 
information  on  any  of  the  listed  subjects.  Language 
teaching  methods  (Chapters  3,  4)  freeze  eternally  on 
the  Communicative  Approach  and  Suggestopedia. 

The  chapter  on  "teaching  plans"  contains  slogans, 
like  "No  one  teaches  a class  or  lesson  without  any 
idea  about  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it,"  (p.  37) 
but  not  a single  sample  of  a lesson  plan.  The  chapter 
on  "Speaking  skills  development"  suggests  starting 
with  speaking  drills,  but  instead  of  explaining  what 
to  do  next,  jumps  over  to  role-plays,  texts,  and  pair 
work,  leaving  the  relation  between  the  outlined  ac- 
tivities totally  obscure.  The  chapter  with  a remarkable 
title  "Teaching  about  English-Speaking  Cultures"* 
mixes  up  content  teaching  and  cultural  issues  and 
does  not  address  any  important  cultural  issues  in  ELT. 

The  few  facts  which  the  book  does  contain  are  of- 
ten wrong.  On  page  2 we  read  that  "In  some  coun- 
tries, English  is  the  sole * or  dominant  language.  It  has 
this  role  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland."  In  real- 
ity, a variety  of  languages  are  spoken  in  all  the  coun- 
tries on  this  list,  and  it  is  also  very  questionable  if 
English  could  be  called  "dominant"  in  these  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Ireland  or  Quebec.  A paragraph 
on  page  4 states,  "English  is  often  used  in  India,  be- 
cause it  is  neutral.  It  is  the  language  of  government," 
whereas  English  is  neither  the  only  language  of  In- 
dian government,  nor  is  perceived  as  "neutral."  The 
authors  also  claim  that  French  was  a "lingua  franca  of 
Europe  in  the  16th-17th  centuries,  a necessary  lan- 
guage for  travelers,  traders,  and  soldiers"  (p.  8).  A Rus- 
sian physiologist  Pavlov  seemingly  investigated  "how 
animals  learned,  and  through  animals,  how  humans 
learned,"  (p.  10)  whereas  the  discoverer  of  reflexes 
never  thought  of  applying  his  findings  in  dogs'  physi- 
ology and  neurology  to  human  learning.  The  authors 
connect  the  value  of  English  with  the  spread  of 
American  popular  culture,  but  never  mention  the 
existence  of  English  language  literature.  The  book  also 
has  numerous  blunders  like  "English  is  used  for 
books,  music  and  dance " (p.  4);  "in  the  field  of  psy- 
chology, behaviorism  has  had  a great  effect  on  lan- 
guage teaching " (p.  10). 

The  book  is  poorly  structured.  For  example,  there 
are  two  chapters  on  language  teaching  methods, 
each  covering  much  the  same  material.  This  is  also 
true  for  the  two  chapters  on  technology.  The  issues 
of  testing  are  split  between  two  different  chapters 
dealing  with  "evaluation"  and  "teaching  skills." 

The  style  of  the  book  is  primitive,  chopped,  un- 
clear, wordy,  and  repetitive;  its  grammar  is  faulty, 
e.g.:  "Whenever  we  meet  English-speaking  people 
from  various  countries  when  we  travel  . . ."  (p.  5); 
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"One  way  to  distinguish  among  types  of  content 
teaching  is  according  to  the  goal  of  the  teaching. 

For  some  programs,  the  goal  of  the  teaching  is  to 
teach  the  English  language,  and  the  content  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  teaching  of  English"  (p.  83). 

The  only  helpful  part  of  the  book  is  the  appendix:  a 
list  of  ELT-related  websites.  Sadly,  the  internet-related 
part  of  the  main  text  is  self-advertising:  for  any  infor- 
mation we  are  referred  to  almost  exclusively  the  au- 
thors' homepage.  The  only  recommendation  the 
authors  make  for  "improving  your  teaching"  (p.  146) 
is  to  refer  to  the  authors'  homepage  and  "articles." 

The  authors'  own  writings  are  about  the  only  refer- 
ences one  can  find  in  the  whole  book. 

The  above  described  "rudimentary"  rather  than 
"fundamental"  features  of  the  book  make  it  unsuit- 
able for  any  category  of  readers. 

‘All  the  italics  in  the  text  are  introduced  by  the  reviewer. 
Reviewed  by  Veronika  Makarova,  Meikai  University 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  re- 
viewers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded 
after  the  30th  of  April.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews 
Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more  than 
one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  exper- 
tise in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifications 
when  requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  ma- 
terials for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripher- 
als) and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Business 

‘Business  Venture  1 [new  ed.],  (student's,  teacher's,  work- 
book, CD).  Barnard,  R.,  & Cady,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000. 

Course  Books 

‘Explorations:  Integrated  English  1 (student's,  teacher's, 
workbook,  CD).  Lee,  L.,  & Brockman,  T.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2000. 

‘Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  1 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 

Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/  Thomson  Learning, 
2001. 

‘Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  2 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 

Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/Thomson  Learning, 
2001. 

‘Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  3 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 

— Nunan;  D.~ 'Boston f Heinle  & Heinle/Thomson  LearningT 
2001. 

‘Go  For  It!  1 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/  Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

‘Go  For  It!  2 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
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and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

‘Go  For  It!  3 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

‘Go  For  It!  4 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

!Impact  Listening  1 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Kisslinger,  E.  Hong  Kong:  Longman,  2001. 

.'Impact  Listening  2 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test  pack). 

Robbins,  J.,  & MacNeil,  A.  Hong  Kong:  Longman,  2001. 
Ilmpact  Listening  3 (student's,  teacher's,  CD  set,  test 
pack).  Harsh,  K.,  & Wolfe-Quintero,  K.  Hong  Kong: 
Longman,  2001. 

‘New  Headway  English  Course:  Elementary  (student's, 
teacher's,  resource  book,  workbook,  cassettes).  Soars,  L., 

& Soars,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

!Sound  Bytes  1:  Listening  for  Today's  World  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Gershon,  S.,  & Mares,  C.  Singapore: 
Longman,  1999. 

.'Sound  Bytes  2:  Listening  for  Today's  World  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Gershon,  S.,  & Mares,  C.  Singapore: 
Longman,  2000. 

Dictionaries 

‘Oxford  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  (6th  ed.).  Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

‘The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  Idioms  for  Stu- 
dents of  English.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2000. 
Idioms 

‘Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  Idioms  from  Real  Life 

1 (student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2000. 

‘Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  Idioms  from  Real  Life 

2 (student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2000. 

‘Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  Idioms  from  Real  Life 

3 (student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.,  & Huizenga  L.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes 

‘Complete  Guide  to  the  TOEFL  Test:  CBT  Edition  (guide, 
CD  ROM,  answer  key).  Rogers,  B.  Boston:  Heinle  & 
Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  2001. 

For  Teuchers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  editor  directly  to  request  the 
following: 

‘Studies  in  Japanese  Bilingualism.  Goebel  Noguchi,  M.,  & 
Fotos,  S.  (Eds.).  Clevedon:  Multilingual  Matters  Ltd.,  2001. 


edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

Welcome.to-this.month-'s-column.  While  it  is  shorter 
than  usual,  it  is  packed  full  of  important  information. 
The  first  report  is  from  Keith  Lane  on  an  important 
meeting  that  JALT  recently  had  with  SIETAR  (Society 
for  Intercultural  Education  Training  and  Research).  At 
January's  EBM,  the  people  present  at  the  pre-confer- 
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ence  planning  meeting  had  the  chance  to  meet  one 
of  SIETAR's  representatives.  They  seem  very  eager  to 
become  involved  in  JALT  and  we  are  happy  to  begin 
to  work  with  them  more  closely. 

Secondly,  the  column  also  includes  another  re- 
minder on  this  year's  national  directors'  elections 
from  the  NEC  Chair,  Michelle  Nagashima.  Are  you 
thinking  of  nominating  someone?  Would  you,  your- 
self, like  to  become  more  involved  in  JALT  National? 
Take  a look  at  this  election  information  and  think 
about  nominating  someone  who  would  be  great  at 
continuing  to  steer  JALT  through  the  21st  Century. 

Finally,  there  is  an  announcement  and  call  for 
papers  from  the  CUE  SIG  editor,  Michael  Carroll.  He 
announces  that  there  are  several  different  places  one 
can  have  something  published  through  the  CUE 
SIG.  It  is  a great  opportunity,  so  please  have  a look. 

^0JALT  News^ct^C^o 

£1*,  Keith  Lane ALT 
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JALT  and  SSETAM 

JALT  and  SIETAR  (Society  for  Intercultural  Educa- 
tion Training  and  Research)  Japan  recently  took  a 
tentative  but  significant  step  together  into  the  new 
millennium.  During  an  informal  dinner  meeting, 
Keith  Lane  and  David  McMurray  discussed  a blue- 
print for  SIETAR's  accepting  JALT  President  Thomas 
Simmon's  invitation  to  participate  as  a partner  at 
JALT2001  A Language  Odyssey,  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Educational  Materials  Exhibition 
with  key  members  of  SIETAR  leadership. 

The  SIETAR  response  was  enthusiastic  and  optimis- 
tic. They  seemed  especially  attracted  to  the  program 
plans.  As  a designated  PAC  conference,  JALT2001  will 
bring  together  professionals  in  language  education 
and  research  from  throughout  Asia  and  the  world. 
Our  PAC  partners  come  from  Thailand  (ThaiTESOL), 
Korea  (KOTESOL),  and  Taiwan  (ETA-ROC).  Addition- 
ally we  have  the  involvement  of  FEELTA  members 
visiting  from  Far  East  Russian  Federation  regions  and 
Pacific  Second  Language  Research  Foundation 
(PacSLRF)  which  will  contribute  excellent  program- 
ming, opportunities  for  networking,  and  collabora- 
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tion.  JALT2001  will  have  a professional  fair-like  qual- 
ity and  feature  collaborative  plenary  addresses  by  a 
global  cast  of  educators  including  Tessa  Woodward 
and  Adrian  Underhill,  David  Nunan  and  Arunee 
Viriyachitra,  Han  Sang-Ho  and  Robert  Dickey,  Chris- 
topher Candlin  and  Anne  Bums,  and  Feng-Fu  Tsao. 
Additionally  we  have  an  impressive  line-up  of  Fea- 
tured Speakers  and  the  contributions  of  this  year's  win- 
ner of  JALT's  Asian  Scholarship  Award,  Raoul  LaBorte, 
an  excellent  secondary  school  teacher  from  the  Phil- 
ippines. Certainly  this  will  be  a pivotal  event  for  both 
intercultural  education  and  language  education. 

SIETAR  programming  contributions  will  include 
intercultural  training  workshops  and  practical  advice 
for  the  classroom.  JALT  President  Thomas  Simmons, 
JALT2001  Conference  Program  Chair  David 
McMurray,  and  Keith  Lane,  Director  of  Programs, 
look  forward  to  this  first  step  forward  in  partnership 
building  and  encourage  all  of  you  to  look  forward  to 
SIETAR  programming  at  JALT2001  in  Kokura,  Kita 
Kyushu,  this  November  22-25.  Please  check  and 
bookmark  the  JALT2001  homepage  <jalt.org/>. 

Keith  Lane , NPO  JALT  Director  of  Programs 

JALT  iiSIETAR  (Society  for  Intercultural  Education  Training 
and  Research)  JapanIL,  9 
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C0P&9IL,  blithe  JALT  2001  homepage  [http://jalt.org/] 

JALT  2001  Elections 
for  National  Director  Positions 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following  JALT 
national  director  positions: 

President — Has  general  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  the  Executive  Board  and  for 
directing  and  publicizing  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. She/he  presides  at  Executive  Board  meetings. 
The  president,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Board,  also  appoints  the  heads  of  committees,  sub- 
committees, and  boards  not  specified  in  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws.  The  president  is  a non-voting 
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member  of  all  committees. 

Vice  President — Fills  in  for  the  president  in  her/ 
his  absence,  and  shares  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  presidency.  The  vice  president  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  Administrative  Committee. 

Director  of  Membership — Responsible  for  over- 
seeing JALT  membership  records;  coordinating  the 
formation  of  new  affiliates,  chapters,  and  SIGs;  for- 
mulation and  implementing  policies  governing 
their  relationship  to  JALT  national;  and  assisting  in 
membership  drives.  He/she  also  chairs  the  Member- 
ship Committee. 

Director  of  Records — Responsible  for  recording 
and  keeping  the  minutes  of  Executive  Board  Meet- 
ings and  the  General  Meeting,  and  for  keeping  the 
chapters  and  SIGs  informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
national  organization.  He/she  chairs  the  Records 
and  Procedures  Committee. 

All  terms  are  for  two  years  beginning  immediately 
after  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (OGM)  at  the 
JALT2001  Conference  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu.  Fur- 
ther descriptions  of  these  positions  can  be  found  in 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  JALT  as  published  in 
The  Language  Teacher  April  supplement:  Information 
& Directory  of  Officers  and  Associate  Members. 

All  nominees  must  be  JALT  members  in  good 
standing.  To  nominate  someone  (yourself  included), 
contact  Michelle  Nagashima  by  mail  at  1-302,  1-17 
Yanagi-cho,  Numazu-shi,  Shizuoka- ken  410-0043,  or 
by  email  to:  <michelle@katoh-net.ac.jp>. 

When  making  nominations,  identify  yourself  by 
name,  chapter  affiliation,  and  membership  number, 
and  include  your  contact  information.  Identify  your 
nominee  by  name,  chapter  affiliation,  and  member- 
ship number,  and  include  his/her  contact  informa- 
tion. The  deadline  for  nominations  is  May  31,  2001. 

Candidates  who  accept  their  nomination  will  be 
asked  to  submit  their  biodata,  statement  of  purpose, 
and  a photo  by  June  10,  2001. 

Anyone  with  further  questions  about  the  elec- 
tions should  contact  Michelle  Nagashima  at  the 
addresses  above,  or  by  phone  before  9 p.m.  at  0559- 
23-7975. 

Michelle  Nagashima,  NEC  2001  Chair 
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On  CUE  Call  for  Papers 

On  CUE  has  an  ongoing  call  for  papers.  Also  don't 
forget  that  following  last  year's  highly  successful 
mini-conference  on  Content  Education,  held  at 
Keisen  University,  this  year's  CUE  conference  on 
Autonomy  will  be  held  May  11-13  at  Tokai  Univer- 
sity in  Shimizu,  Shizuoka.  There  is  still  time  for  last- 
minute  registrations.  Details  at  the  conference 
website:  <www.wild-e.org/cue/conferences/ 
autonomy.html>,  or  contact  Eamon  McCafferty  at 
<eamon@gol . com>. 

On  CUE  aims  to  provide  a forum  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  research,  ideas  and  curriculum 
activities  of  interest  to  College  and  University  Lan- 
guage Educators.  Feature  articles  of  around  2000 
words  are  welcome,  as  are  shorter  pieces  for  the  "Fo- 
cus on  Language"  column.  Other  specialist  columns 
are:  "From  the  Chalkface,"  edited  by  Andrew 
Obermeier;  "Opinions  and  Perspectives,"  edited  by 
Keith  Ford,  <jf6k-ford@asahi-net.or.jp>;  "Professional 
Development"  edited  by  Debra  Pappler  and  Mark 
Weinkle,  <toonomads@hotmail.com>;  and  book, 
software  and  website  reviews  edited  by  Steve  Snyder, 
<snyder@phoenix.ac.jp>.  Full  submission  guidelines 
are  available  from  the  editor,  or  from  the  CUE 
website:  <www.wilde-e.org/cue>.  Abstracts  of  papers 
published  in  college  and  university  bulletins  are  also 
sought  for  the  "Research  Digest"  column,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  make  such  research  more  widely  acces- 
sible, and  to  build  up  a picture  of  the  diverse,  but 
often  hidden,  research  activity  going  on  in  Japan. 
Deadlines:  May  24  and  Nov  18.  Contact  the  editor, 
Michael  Carroll,  <Michael@carroll.freehosting.net> 

Michael  Carroll , CUE  SIG  Editor 
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Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

As  the  winter  snows  begin  to  thaw,  Special  Interest 

Group  (SIG)  activities  are  beginning  to  heat  up. 

Contact  a SIG  coordinator  and  get  involved  today! 

CALL — Two  new  CALL  SIG  books  Recipes  for  Wired 
Teachers  and  CALLingAsia  Conference  Proceedings  are 
now  available  from  the  CALL  SIG  Online  Store  at 
<http://jaltcall.org>.  CALL  plans  to  publish  another 
book  in  2001.  The  5th  Annual  JALT  CALL  SIG  Con- 
ference on  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning, 
will  be  held  on  May  26-27  at  Kanto  Gakuen  Univer- 
sity in  Gunma,  just  north  of  Tokyo.  For  more  infor- 
mation visit  <http://jaltcall.org>  or  contact  Richard 
Taylor  at  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp>. 

College  And  University  Educators — A mini-confer- 
ence, "Developing  Autonomy"  is  planned  for  May 
12-13th  in  Shimizu.  A book  on  projects  for  the 
university  classroom  for  members,  the  On  CUE 
newsletter,  and  conference  proceedings  are  also  in 
the  making. 

GALE — There  will  be  a joint  GALE-EASH  conference 
titled  "The  Other  Hokkaido:  Minorities  and  Diver- 
sity in  Sapporo,"  September  29-30.  GALE  members 
are  encouraged  to  submit  proposals  for  presenta- 
tions, workshops,  demonstrations,  and  seminars 
for  this  conference. 

Pragmatics — We  published  the  fourth  issue  of  Prag- 
matic Matters,  PRAG  SIG's  completely  bilingual 
newsletter  (in  English  and  Japanese)  early  in  the 
new  year.  The  newsletter  featured  a "People  Watch" 
interview  with  Hartmut  Haberland,  the  founder  of 
the  Journal  of  Pragmatics,  brief  articles  based  on  the 
PRAG  SIG  Forum  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka,  "Web 
Watch"  of  websites  about  pragmatics,  "Conference 
Watch,"  and  "Book  Watch."  JALT  Kobe  Chapter  has 
generously  agreed  to  sponsor  a Pragmatics  SIG 
Event/Mini-Conference  on  Sunday  June  24  at  the 
Kobe  YMCA.  We  are  also  preparing  to  participate  in 
the  CUE  mini-conference  at  Tokai  University  on 
June  24.  Members  may  access  the  SIG's  eGroup  list 
and  receive  newest  information  in  regards  to  Prag- 
matics regularly  by  email.  Contact  Coordinator 
Sayoko  Yamashita  <yama@tmd.ac.jp>;  f:  5283-5861, 
or  Membership  Co-chairs  Eton  Churchill 
<eton_c@yahoo.com>  or  Yuri  Kite  <ykite@gol.com>. 

commit 
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Teaching  Children:  At  JALT2001  in  Kita-Kyushu, 
the  TC-SIG,  with  the  conference  committee,  is 
planning  a separate  space  for  presentations  fo- 
cused on  teaching  children,  tentatively  called 
"JALT2001  Junior."  Presenters  are  urgently 
needed,  especially  people  with  new  things  to  say. 
Testing  And  Evaluation:  The  Testing  & Evaluation 
SIG  has  launched  an  open  Internet  discussion  fo- 
rum called  "Test  Talk  Asia."  This  forum  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  discussion  of  foreign  language  testing, 
assessment,  and  evaluation  issues  in  Asian  con- 
texts. To  subscribe,  simply  go  to  <http:// 
groups.yahoo.com/group/test_talk_asia>  and  fol- 
low the  instructions.  Also,  interested  readers  are 
invited  to  view  an  "interactive"  online  article  by 
Dennis  Roberts  that  encourages  their  response. 

The  article  is  at  <www.jalt.org/test/rob_l.htm>. 

SEG  Contacts 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
<pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
1017(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp>  , 

College  and  University  Educators — Alan  Mackenzie; 

t/f:  03-3757-7008(h);  <asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Shin  Nitoguri; 

<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Bob  Betts;  t/f: 
0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 

Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers — James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w);  haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp;  Michael  H.  Fox; 
<thefox@human-kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343-1 600(w); 
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miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com 
Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields  t:  052- 
832-6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<newfield@dream.ocn.ne.jp>;  website: 
<www.geocities.com/-newfields/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5 127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  0722-65-7005(f);  <walsh@hagoromo. 
ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/video/> 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy— Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f: 
0776-27-7102(h);  <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com>; 
website  <www.aasa.ac.jp/-dcdycus/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-851  l(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 
www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com> 

Forming  SIGs 

Pragmatics — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5283- 
5858(w);  03-5283-5861(f);  <yama@tmd.ac.jp> 
Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Cross  Culture — David  Brooks;  t:  042-778-8052(w); 
f:  042-778-9233;  <dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Nagasaki:  October — Teaching  Speaking:  Renewing 
Our  Perspectives  Through  Discourse  by  Anne 
Burns.  The  speaker,  of  Macquarie  University, 
Sydney,  opened  her  presentation  by  comparing 
two  different  conversations  modeled  from  texts. 
She  encouraged  us  to  analyze  the  respective  dia- 
logues for  differences  in  amount  of  information 
withheld,  levels  of  formality,  and  usage  of  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations. 

She  continued  by  discussing  the  role  of  language 
in  social  contexts,  differing  between  transactional 
and  inter^tional_exchanges.  She  once  again  elic-„ 
ited  our  own  observations  about  form  and  func- 
tion, power  relationships,  consistency  or 
inconsistency  in  topics,  and  the  ways  in  which 
grammar  and  content  are  continually  mirrored  or 
back-channeled.  She  also  discussed  main 
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storytelling  genres  in  casual  conversation,  includ- 
ing narratives,  anecdotes,  moral  exemplum,  and 
recounting  of  events.  Finally,  she  outlined  various 
activities  and  tasks  for  the  classroom  using  a dis- 
course approach.  These  include  activities  for 
preparation,  discourse,  language,  interaction,  and 
giving  workshops. 

Nagasaki:  December — My  Share.  For  our  final 
meeting  of  the  year,  we  chose  a "My  Share"  for- 
mat, which  has  been  so  successful  in  other  chap- 
ters, but  had  not  been  attempted  much  of  late  in 
Nagasaki.  Prior  to  the  meeting,  we  tried  to  per- 
suade, cajole,  and  otherwise  encourage  everyone 
to  bring  materials  or  methods  and  share  them  for 
about  10  minutes.  We  explained  that  seasonal  or 
"first  day  of  class"  activities  would  be  welcome, 
but  were  not  essential. 

In  the  end,  we  had  one  of  our  best  meetings  ever. 
Matt  Kujawa  opened  the  meeting  by  sharing  his 
ideas  for  identification  of  goals  and  targets  by  high 
school  students.  He  also  shared  some  seasonal  ques- 
tions used  with  them.  Tanaka  Kaori  led  a lively  dis- 
cussion about  ways  to  work  within  team  teaching, 
especially  with  ALTs  at  junior  high  schools.  Karen 
Masatsugu  explained  Christmas  activities,  including 
word  searches,  for  junior  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, while  Tim  Allan  did  the  same  with  exercises 
and  topics  based  on  the  texts,  Explain  Yourself  and 
The  Book  of  Days,  respectively.  Maekawa  Tomoko 
discussed  first  day  of  class  activities  and  ability- 
evaluation  concerns  in  university  classes  of  50  or 
more  students,  while  Vernon  Chun  explained  how 
he  uses  video  and  movies  such  as  The  Wedding 
Singer  with  classes  of  up  to  300  at  his  university. 

Both  reported  by  Tim  Allan 

Nagoya:  November — Teaching  for  AIDS  Aware- 
ness by  Louise  Haynes.  The  presenter  asked  us  to 
think  of  some  reasons  why  teachers  might  not 
want  to  teach  about  AIDS.  The  following  sugges- 
tions were  given:  1)  The  students  might  think  the 
teacher  is  gay.  2)  The  teacher  may  be  teased.  3)  It's 
connected  with  sex  (taboo  subject).  4)  It  might  be 
difficult  to  discuss  in  a mixed  class.  5)  Supervisors 
and  school  authorities  may  object.  6)  Teachers 
may  not  be  knowledgeable  about  the  topic.  7) 
Teachers  may  be  accused  of  preaching. 

We  were  then  asked  to  give  reasons  why  we  might 
want  to  teach  about  AIDS.  The  following  ideas  came 
up:  1)  Students  are  interested  in  the  subject.  2) 

There  is  a lot  of  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Dispelling 
this  ignorance  can  help  to  prevent  further  infection 
and  decrease  discrimination. -3)-Although  some  - 
might  say  it  is  not  relevant  to  language  teaching,  it 
is  a topic  area  from  which  it  may  be  possible  to  do  a 
lot  of  focused  work  on  vocabulary  and  structure. 

There  are  many  possible  classroom  activities 
using  the  topic  of  AIDS.  Haynes  gave  out  a ques- 
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tionnaire  designed  to  test  AIDS  knowledge.  One 
of  the  questions  was  "What's  the  difference  be- 
tween HIV  and  AIDS?"  Students  also  could  watch 
a video  of  mothers  responding  to  their  children's 
questions  about  AIDS,  and  then  do  similar  par- 
ent-child role-plays.  Many  writing  activities  are 
also  possible.  These  include  letters  to  the  newspa- 
per, designing  questionnaires,  making  pamphlets, 
writing  book  and  film  reviews,  and  designing  an 
AIDS  awareness  poster.  Speaking  activities  in- 
cluded interviews,  guest  speakers,  reactions  to 
films  and  movies,  discussions,  and  thinking  of  a 
question  about  AIDS,  then  phoning  an  English 
hotline  service. 

Haynes  then  gave  some  information  about  AIDS. 
HIV  is  the  virus  and  AIDS  is  the  illness.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  HIV  for  many  years  without  it  devel- 
oping into  AIDS.  AIDS  occurs  when  the  immune 
system  has  reached  a point  where  it  can  no  longer 
fight  against  bacteria  or  infection.  People  with 
AIDS  cannot  eat  raw  food  because  the  food  may 
contain  bacteria.  Therefore,  sushi  is  out.  Also  caf- 
feine and  chocolate  may  be  dangerous. 

The  pill  regime  for  HIV  treatment  is  very  strict. 
One  may  have  to  take  a pill  every  four  hours. 

Some  pills  may  have  to  be  taken  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  some  on  an  empty,  some  on  a full 
stomach.  Often  there  are  side  effects.  Some  pills 
may  have  HIV  written  on  them  and  patients  may 
feel  embarrassed  about  taking  them  at  work  and 
sneak  off  to  the  bathroom  every  so  often.  Some 
people  have  had  HIV  for  19  years  and  it  still 
hasn't  developed  into  AIDS.  The  average,  how- 
ever, is  about  10  years.  People  with  AIDS  can  get 
opportunist  infections  such  as  certain  types  of 
cancer,  pneumonia,  blindness,  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  HIV  virus  is  found  in  blood, 
semen,  vaginal  fluids,  and  breast  milk.  It  can  be 
passed  on  through  intravenous  drugs  injected 
with  unclean  needles,  sex,  and  from  mother  to 
child.  Transfusions  are  less  of  a problem  in  Japan 
now  as  unheated  blood  products  are  not  used, 
but  it  may  be  a danger  if  travelling  to  certain 
other  countries.  HIV  tests  can't  be  taken  immedi- 
ately after  sex  because  a certain  number  of  anti- 
bodies need  to  develop  before  it  will  show  up. 

The  "window  period"  is  usually  about  12  weeks 
but  may  be  as  much  as  15  with  some  people.  It  is 
suggested  that  people  take  a test  after  three 
months  and  then  again  after  six  months. 

There  are  special  problems  in  Japan  regarding 
medication  and  the  workplace.  Under  the  Japa- 
nese insurance  system,  the  type  of  medicine  pre- 
scribed will  be  reported  to  the  workplace.  A 
professional  AIDS  counselor  in  Nagoya  reports 
that  the  number  of  cases  is  going  up  but  the  fund- 
ing is  going  down. 

Reported  by  Bob  Jones 
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Akita — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School  En- 
glish and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  En- 
glish instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option  for 
the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the 
Japanese  public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published 
a "Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English 
Teaching  Activities,"  to  provide  support  to  teach- 
ers. Merner,  member  of  the  authoring  committee, 
will  introduce  the  handbook,  share  views  about 
the  direction  public  elementary  school  English 
seems  to  be  heading,  and  introduce  results  of  a 
survey  about  the  current  situation  in  schools 
which  have  already  implemented  English.  Saturday 
April  21,  14:00-16:00;  Minnesota  State  University- 
Akita  (MSU-A);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 
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Fukui — Reasons  To  Rap  In  Class  by  Prisca  Molotsi, 
Nanzan  University.  Rap  music  can  be  an  invalu- 
able tool  when  teaching  English.  Rap  can  aid 
memory  retention,  phrasing,  expansion  of  vo- 
cabulary, diction,  inflection,  and  overall  pronun- 
ciation as  well  as  being  a fun  way  of  tapping  into 
students'  creativity.  The  presenter  will  demon- 
strate exercises  which  can  be  used  in  classes.  Sun- 
day April  15,  14:00-16:00;  Fukui  International 
Centre,  Fukui  City;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Fukuoka — Stop  Making  Sentences!  by  Michael 
Guest,  Miyazaki  Medical  College.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a sentence  in 
speech.  Yet  teachers  and  classroom  texts  still  place 
an  inordinate  amount  of  focus  on  using  sentences 
to  teach  spoken  English.  Using  authentic  samples  of 
spoken  English,  this  presentation  will  demonstrate 
why  sentences  are  often  unnecessary  in  spoken  dis- 
course and  how  a fixation  upon  sentences  can  actu- 
ally impede  communication.  Saturday  April  21, 19:00 - 
21:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  College  (near  Hakata  Sta- 
tion; map  on  website);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Gifu — Effective  Use  of  Songs  In  and  Out  of  the 
Classroom  by  Brian  Cullen,  Nagoya  Institute  of 
Technology.  As  most  teachers  find  out  at  some 
point,  students  are  highly  motivated  by  listening 
to  English-language  songs.  This  motivation  can  be 
a powerful  force  in  language  learning  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  classroom.  This  presentation 
examines  different  ways  in  which  this  motivation 
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can  be  most  effectively  directed  into  language 
learning  activities.  A range  of  song  types  and  task 
types  will  be  demonstrated.  Participation  is  wel- 
comed, especially  perspectives  on  how  to  adapt 
song-based  activities  for  different  settings  such  as 
younger  learners,  high  school,  and  adult  classes. 
Sunday  April  29,  14:00-16:30;  Dream  Theater,  Gifu 
City;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Gunma — Hot  Rods:  Using  Cuisenaire  Rods  to  Pro- 
mote Conversation  by  Larry  Cisar,  Kanto  Gakuen 
University.  This  interactive  workshop  shows  seven 
simple,  easy,  fun  ways  to  get  students  conversing  in 
their  target  language.  The  rods,  often  associated 
with  the  Silent  Way,  are  easily  used  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  situations  to  promote  active  language.  These 
techniques  can  be  used  in  just  about  all  levels  of 
classes.  The  language(s)  of  the  workshop  are  the 
language(s)  that  the  participants  want  to  practice. 
While  the  rods  are  being  used,  practical  suggestions 
for  substitutions  will  be  provided.  Sunday  April  1 5, 
14:00-16:30;  Nodai  Niko  High  School  (t:  027-323- 
1483);  one-day  members  1000  yen,  students  200  yen, 
newcomers  free. 

Hiroshima — (1)  Starting  Out  Right  with 
SuperTots  by  Michelle  Nagashima,  co-author  of 
SuperTots,  and  (2)  Pingu  Play!  For  Every  Child's 
First  English  Experience  by  Katherine  Mackay, 
Longman  ELT  consultant.  Details  for  each  of 
these  presentations  will  be  forthcoming.  Sunday 
April  15,  15:00-17:00;  Hiroshima  International  Cen- 
ter, Crystal  Plaza  6F;  free  for  all. 

Hokkaido — Using  Drama  in  the  ESL  Classroom  by 
Ohno  Akihiko.  Ohno  is  a free-lance  dramatist  who 
is  involved  in  education  and  theater.  He  gives 
workshops  on  how  to  use  drama  in  second  lan- 
guage classrooms.  Sunday  April  22,  13:30-16:00 
(doors  open  at  13:00);  Hokkaido  International  School 
(5  minutes  from  Sumikawa  Station);  one-day  members 
1000  yen. 

Ibaraki — Use  of  Visual  Aids  for  Tactile  Learners  by 
Duane  Isham,  Ibaraki  University.  The  presenter 
will  explain  his  methods  of  using  artwork  and 
teaching/learning  through  experience.  Sunday 
April  15,  13:30-17:00;  Tsuchiura  Ulara  Building — 
Kennan  Shougai-Gakushuu  Center  (across  from 
Tsuchiura  Station);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Iwate — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School  En- 
glish and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  For 
details  of  the  presentation,  refer  to  the  Akita 
Chapter  anhollhcement  above!  Sunday  April  22, 
10:30-12:30;  Iwate  International  Plaza;  one-day 
members  1000  yen. 
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Kobe — Pragmatic  Tasks  With  a Purpose  by  Robert 
W.  Long  III,  Kyushu  Institute  of  Technology. 
DiPietro's  strategic  interactions  have  been  used 
successfully  in  an  ESL  context,  but  it  can  be  diffi- 
cult for  some  EFL  teachers  to  implement  this  ap- 
proach. The  presenter  will  introduce  five  kinds  of 
pragmatic  tasks  for  use  at  the  novice  through  ad- 
vanced levels,  based  on  language  tied  to  context, 
emotion,  purpose,  and  identity.  Participants  will 
then  engage  in  a variety  of  real-life  simulations 
based  on  these  tasks.  Sunday  April  22,  13:30-16:30; 
Kobe  YMCA  4F  LETS,  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Kumamoto — Voices  From  the  Classroom  by  Profes- 
sor Takaki  Nobuyuki  of  Kumamoto  University  and 
the  PIGATE  Action  Research  Group.  The  highlight 
of  the  first  hour  of  this  teacher  education  extrava- 
ganza will  be  a talk  entitled,  Inverting  ESP,  by  Joseph 
Tomei,  Kumamoto  Gakuen  University.  This  presen- 
tation will  focus  on  an  overview  of  some  poster  pre- 
sentations done  by  Tomei's  students  on  the  theme 
of  creating  a barrier-free  environment  at  their  uni- 
versity. Also  in  this  hour,  local  teachers  of  children 
will  give  short  presentations  on  practical  teaching 
ideas  for  the  classroom.  In  the  second  hour,  Profes- 
sor Takaki,  our  featured  speaker  for  the  day,  will 
discuss,  in  English  and  Japanese,  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  PIGATE  Action  Research  group,  and 
what  the  educators  of  this  longstanding  organiza- 
tion have  accomplished  in  terms  of  state-of-the-art 
research  and  professional  development.  The  final 
hour  of  the  program  will  be  devoted  to  participants 
in  the  PIGATE  Research  Group  reporting  (mainly  in 
Japanese)  on  how  they,  as  practitioners  in  local  jun- 
ior high  schools,  have  implemented  the  unique 
PIGATE  syllabus.  The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  a 
social  event  at  a local  izakaya.  Saturday  April  21, 
16:00-19:00;  Kumamoto  Shimin  Kaikan  (Room  #7  on 
the  second  floor);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Matsuyama — Two  presentations  by  Paul  Shimizu.  A 
Holistic  Approach  to  Oral  Communication  illus- 
trates usage  of  information  gaps,  listening  with 
peer  review,  surveys,  and  "Find  someone  who  ..." 
types  of  activities.  Participants  experience  activi- 
ties which  make  the  learning  process  fun  and 
meaningful.  A Case  for  Freewriting  shows  how 
freewriting  allows  students  to  express  themselves 
freely.  By  focusing  on  expressing  ideas,  students 
develop  social  skills  and  confidence  to  share  their 
ideas  and  opinions.  Sunday  April  15,  14:00-16:30; 
Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan  4F;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen;  local  members  4000  yen  per  year. 

Nagasaki — To  Be  Announced.  Our  April  meeting  is 
almost  confirmed  at  publication  time,. and  we  will 
have  more  details  by  the  time  that  this  issue  is  in 
your  hands.  We  plan  to  have  a major  publisher  and 
noted  materials  writer  in  the  Kyushu  region  sponsor 
an  interesting,  useful,  practical  commercially-spon- 
sored presentation.  This  meeting  may  also  have 
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another  "My  Share"  participatory  element.  For 
more  information  and  confirmation,  please  see  our 
free  email  newsletter.  You  can  sign  up  by  contacting 
us  by  email  at  <allan@kwassui.ac.jp>  or  visiting  our 
website  at  <http://kyushu.com/jalt/nagamail. 
php3>.  Sunday  April  29,  13:30-16:30;  Nagasaki 
Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nagoya — Kids/Dictionaries  by  Takeuchi  Eiko  and 
Brendan  Delahunty.  Takeuchi  will  introduce 
children's  teachers  to  various  activities  that  cater 
to  short  attention  spans  and  the  learning  styles  of 
children  while  encouraging  teachers  to  avoid  over- 
use of  their  own  personal  favorites.  Delahunty  will 
explore  the  advantages  of  monolingual  dictionar- 
ies and  methods  for  building  students'  confidence 
in  their  use.  Sunday  April  22,  13:30-16:00;  Nagoya 
International  Center;  free  admission. 

Niigata — Creating  Collaborative  Learning  Commu- 
nities by  Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan  University.  Teach- 
ers can  help  construct  an  environment  in  which 
"what  minds  are  modeling  is  made  manifest  to 
all."  We  will  explore  different  ways  that  teachers 
can  encourage  students  to  make  manifest  to  each 
other  and  the  teacher  what  their  minds  are  model- 
ing and  what  activities  they  are  constructing.  Con- 
cretely, processes  of  shadowing  and  summarizing, 
action  logging  and  newsletters,  and  community 
building  techniques  will  be  highlighted.  Sunday 
April  8,  10:30-12:30;  Niigata  International  Friendship 
Center;  one-day  members  1000  yen,  students  500  yen. 

Okayama — My  Share:  Lesson  Ideas  That  Will  Keep 
You  Awake  at  Night  hosted  by  Scott  Gardner 
<sngard@mxl. tiki.ne.jp>.  EUREKA!  Closet 
Archimedeans!  Surely  something  you've  taught 
has  worked!  Why  not  share  your  intimate  class- 
room discoveries  with  other  teachers?  Come  out 
to  the  swap  meet,  give  it  all  away,  and  go  home 
with  a fistful  of  equally  superb  ideas  dreamed  up 
by  your  friends  and  colleagues.  Just  in  time  to  use 
in  the  new  class  term!  What  you  need  to  do:  Put 
your  idea  descriptions,  procedures,  explanations, 
whatever  in  a handout  form  and  make  10  copies. 
Saturday  April  21,  15:00-17:00 ; Sankaku  building; 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Omiya— Star  Taxi  by  Theo  Steckler  and  Marc 
Sheffner.  Star  Taxi  is  a story  told  in  20  scenes.  The 
teacher  becomes  a director  and  students  become 
actors  who  rehearse,  then  perform  the  simple  yet 
authentic  dialogues.  No  props,  stage,  or  acting  expe- 
rience necessary.  The  focus  is  on  vocabulary,  pronun- 
ciation, intonation,  and  body  language.  Participants 
will  learn  how  to  block  a scene,  plan  a lesson,  and 
evaluate  students'  performances.  Star  Taxi  has  been 
used  successfully  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
companies.  Sunday  April  22,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya  Jack 
6F  (near  Omiya  JR  Station,  west  exit.) 
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Toyohashi — (1)  Creative  Note  Taking,  (2)  English 
Education  in  Taiwan  by  Tim  Newfields,  Nanzan 
University.  Sunday,  April  15,  13:30-16:00;  Building 
5,  Aichi  University,  Toyohashi  Campus. 

Yamagata — Speech  Act  Theory  and  Second  Lan- 
guage Learning  by  Mark  Anthony,  Yamagata  Uni- 
versity. The  presenter  will  discuss  various  speech 
acts  used  by  speakers  and  will  introduce  the  field 
of  pragmatics  in  detail  while  explaining  its  rel- 
evance to  second  language  learning.  Saturday  April 
14,  13:30-16:00;  Yamagata  Kajo  Kominkan  (t:  0236- 
43-2687);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Yokohama — Increasing  Students'  Involvement  in 
the  English  Language  Classroom  by  Hattori 
Takahiko,  Otsuma  Women's  University.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  introduce  a vari- 
ety of  communicative  activities  suitable  for  pair 
work,  groups,  and  large  classes.  All  are  designed  to 
inspire  students  to  talk  and  be  creative.  Sunday 
April  8,  14:00-16:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F,  in 
Kannai;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  in- 
formation can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
TomMemer;  t/f:  045-822-6623;  <tmt@nn.iij4u.  or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi-u.ac.jp> 
Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236. 153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082-278- 
1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/jalthiroshima.html>. 
Hokkaido— Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum. sgu.ac.jp/-jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki — Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
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Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred5 1 0@ho  t mail,  com  > 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2.synapse.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/-mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu— Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
<hirayanagi@aol.com> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <akiko@aminet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 

Matsuyama — Linda  Kadota;  t:  089-931-6211;  f:  089- 
979-6531;  cell:  090-2891-6959; 
<lindak@shinonome.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki— Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.  j p>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
html_JALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki— Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <nob-shiina@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  t/f:  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara— Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata— Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya— Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Aleda  Krause;  t/f: 
048-789-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ljc/jan.html> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/-kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 
<shortone@gol.com>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/Athens/Aegean/1952/> 
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Shinshu— Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys-meg@mse.bi  globe. ne. 
jP> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thomton@fin.ne.jp> 


Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

April  in  Japan  is  traditionally  a time  of  changes  and 
new  beginnings:  new  jobs,  new  schools,  new  chal- 
lenges. This  year  it  also  marks  a change  in  editors 
for  the  JIC  column.  I have  enjoyed  these  last  few 
years  and  will  still  be  involved  with  the  JIC  at  the 
conference,  but  beginning  this  month  Paul  Daniels 
will  be  editing  this  column,  as  well  as  the  email  list 
and  website.  Paul  currently  teaches  at  Tokai  Univer- 
sity in  Kanagawa-ken,  and  is  looking  forward  to  as- 
sisting teachers  to  find  employment  in  Japan 
through  the  JIC.  I am  grateful  to  Paul  for  taking  on 
this  responsibility,  but  a little  sad  to  be  losing  so 
many  interesting  friends  and  contacts.  Good  luck  to 
all  of  you  in  your  search  for  the  perfect  teacher  or 
the  perfect  job!  Over  to  you,  Paul... 

Welcome  to  the  Job  Information  Center.  To  list  a 
position  in  The  Language  Teacher , please  fax  or  email 
Paul  Daniels,  Job  Information  Center.  Please  send 
emails  to  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  and  faxes  to  0463-59- 
5365.  Be  sure  to  include  the  editor's  name  on  the 
fax.  The  notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th 
of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication,  and 
contain  the  following  information:  city  and  prefec- 
ture, name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether 
full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and 
benefits,  application  materials,  deadline,  and  con- 
tact information.  A special  form  is  not  necessary. 

Hyogo-ken— The  School  of  Policy  Studies  at 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University  announces  three  full- 
time positions  for  associate  lecturers  in  English 
(EFL/EAP),  with  one  position  to  begin  in  April 
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2001  and  two  in  April  2002.  Qualifications:  MA 
or  higher  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics, 
teaching  experience  in  university  EAP,  experience 
coordinating  other  teachers  or  working  in  a coor- 
dinated program,  experience  in  curriculum  design 
and  materials  development,  a demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  function  effectively  as  part  of  a team,  evi- 
dence of  professional  development  activities,  a 
commitment  to  further  professional  development, 
native-like  competence  in  English.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Highly  competitive  salary  and  benefits,  in- 
cluding subsidized  housing  and  research  funding; 
annual  contracts  renewable  for  up  to  four  years. 
Other  information:  The  School  of  Policy  Studies 
is  on  the  Kobe-Sanda  campus,  located  approxi- 
mately one  hour  from  the  cities  of  Kobe  and 
Osaka.  For  more  information  and  application  pro- 
cedures, please  see  <www.ksc.kwansei.ac.jp>. 

Ibaraki-ken — The  English  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  has  an 
ongoing  interest  in  seeking  applications  for  part- 
time  EFL  teachers  for  the  present  and  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/ 
TESL  or  a related  field,  and  teaching  experience  at 
university/college  level  Qapanese  or  foreign),  and 
a minimum  of  two  publications.  Duties:  Teach 
two  to  four  75-minute  first-year  English  classes  a 
week  (exact  number  is  dependent  on  availability 
and  university  needs).  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
and  commuting  allowance  are  based  on  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  cover 
letter;  CV  (university  forms  will  be  sent  later);  list 
of  publications,  including  page  numbers  (copies 
of  publications  may  be  requested  later);  copies  of 
relevant  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  if 
possible.  Please  specify  which  term  or  academic 
year  you  will  be  available  to  start  work  (Note:  first 
term  is  from  April-June,  second  term  from  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  November,  third  term  is 
from  December  to  the  end  of  February.)  Dead- 
line: ongoing.  Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  IWASAKI; 
Foreign  Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba, 
Tennodai  1-1-1,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-8577;  t: 
0298-53-2430;  <iwasakih@sakura.cc. 
tsukuba. ac.jp>. 

Web  Comer 
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univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/-susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/j  obcenter . html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/-ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

1 1 . Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs.shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 


JflC/Posit&ows 

TLT  encourages  all  prospective  employers  to  use  this 
free  service  to  locate  the  most  qualified  language 
teachers  in  Japan.  Send  all  email  TLT  ads  to 
<tlt_j  ic@j alt. o rg>,  and  all  ads  by  fax  to  Paul  Daniels 
at  0463-59-5365.  Be  sure  to  include  the  editor's 
name  on  the  fax.  Deadline  for  all  TLT JIC  ads  is  the 
15th  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  publica- 
tion. Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  of 
the  institution  by  JALT.  It  is  the  position  of  the  JALT 
Executive  Board  that  no  positions-wanted  an- 
nouncements will  be  printed. 


edited  by  brian  cullen 


Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by 
the  column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up 
to  150  words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and 
not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form.  Submissions 
should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To  re- 
peat an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor. 

Calls  for  Papers  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

First-Time  Writers — The  Language  Teacher  is  calling 
for  submissions  from  chapters  for  a special  issue 
to  be  published  in  December  2001.  The  focus  of 
this  issue  will  be  on  "First-Time  Writers,"  and  will 
be  similar  in  requirements  to  the  chapter-spon- 
sored presentations  at  the  annual  JALT  confer- 


You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  and 
view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address  below). 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  rel- 
evant to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
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ences.  Each  chapter  will  be  entitled  to  sponsor  a 
paper  by  someone  within  their  membership  who 
has  never  published  an  academic  paper  before. 
These  papers  will  be  given  preferential  treatment 
in  the  review  process,  and  for  those  that  require 
significant  editing,  a collaborative  reader  will  be 
assigned  from  the  Peer  Support  Group  to  assist 
the  writer.  Guidelines:  Open  to  first-time  writers 
only  (collaborative  pieces  by  first-time  writers  will 
also  be  accepted);  Limited  to  one  per  chapter  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  while  space  is  avail- 
able. Deadlines:  Notice  of  intention  to  submit: 
August  1,  2001.  Manuscripts:  September  15, 

2001.  Preference  will  be  given  to  papers  with  a 
strong  pedagogical  grounding.  Papers  may  be  in 
English  or  Japanese.  If  your  chapter  is  interested 
in  sponsoring  someone,  please  get  in  touch  with 
the  editors  as  soon  as  possible. 

Papers  and  New  Members:  JALA — The  Japan  An- 
thropological Linguistic  Association  (JALA), 
formed  last  year,  invites  new  members  and  an- 
nounces a call  for  papers  to  its  first  journal  publi- 
cation (to  be  published  in  May  of  2001).  JALA  is  a 
professional  association  for  the  study  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  people,  language  and  culture. 

JALA  welcomes  as  members  any  person  interested 
in  discussing  these  topics  from  an  anthropologi- 
cal point  of  view.  Information: 
<www.fsci.fuk.kindai.ac.jp/~iaoi/jala.html>  (Japa- 
nese) or  <kyushu.com/jala>  (English). 

PacSLRF  2001 — The  Pacific  Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum  conference  will  be  held  from  Octo- 
ber 4-7,  2001  at  the  University  of  Hawai'i  at 
Manoa,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i,  USA.  This  conference 
will  focus  on  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages. 
Invited  plenary  speakers  will  include  Kevin  Gregg 
(St.  Andrew's  University  in  Osaka,  Japan),  Will- 
iam O'Grady  (University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa), 

Jeff  Siegel  (University  of  New  England  in  New 
South  Wales,  Australia),  Noeau  Warner  (Univer- 
sity of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Karen  Watson-Gegeo 
(University  of  California,  Davis),  and  Lydia  White 
(McGill  University  in  Montreal,  Canada).  Propos- 
als for  papers,  posters,  and  colloquia  regarding 
any  aspect  of  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages, 
are  invited.  For  submission  guidelines  or  further 
information,  please  visit  our  website  at 
<www.LLL.hawaii.edu/pacslrf>.  The  submission 
deadline  is  April  2,  2001.  Contact:  PacSLRF  2001, 
c/o  National  Foreign  Language  Resource  Center, 
University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa,  1859  East-West 
Roadl^T06,  HoholuliT,  HI  96822  USAT t:001-808- 
956-9424;  f:  1-808-956-5983; 
<pacslrf@hawaii.edu>. 
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Other  Announcements 

New  Members:  A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 
dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
rently gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  web  site: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>  or  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>  or 
contact  John  at  <small@nagasaki-gaigo.ac.jp>. 

ATEM  2001 — The  7th  ATEM  (Association  for  Teach- 
ing English  through  Movies)  Annual  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Sapporo  Kyoiku  Bunka  Kaikan  on 
June  23,  2001.  There  will  be  a keynote  speech, 
four  presentations,  and  six  My  Shares.  Informa- 
tion: <www.atem.org>  (in  Japanese)  or  email  to 
Dr.  Takahashi  Hiroshi  at  <takl2318@hoku-iryo- 
u. ac.jp>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 

“ first  priority  as  olher- staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well-written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words.  Pages  should  be 
numbered,  new  paragraphs  indented  (not 
tabbed),  word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italic)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  The  author's  name, 
affiliation,  and  contact  details  should  appear 
on  the  top  of  the  first  page.  An  abstract  of  up 
to  150  words,  biographical  information  of  up 
to  100  words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or 
drawings  should  be  sent  in  separate  files. 
Send  all  material  to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  cur- 
rent concern  to  professionals  in  the  lan- 
guage teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to 
the  editor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions 
of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 

© 
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editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate,  tlt  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  ICl8453flfc2El£&<i:A*0) 

i*. 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 

5a7ATt.  8W3?«T*3£<fi]fflT#£t>co. 

£fc£t>An*Ci:*<T£*'m  & 
jut.  s&ttXffcjitMtft 

Mk  2007- HE 

ge<D£:fcgg£EAU  My  Share  0 < 

2*flfiU015B^«T-r. 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 

SffTT.  EflllfcUT. 
3ST®<ctic^oTir^r. 
li.  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  ICCT49S5 
The  Language 
Teacher  lcm«T5  t^5fcU>*T *>*&£$& 
£flSSgT5£a6.  &ffi\Z  Book  Review 
IBB4bt £<fc#SU. 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JALTlCcfc£flgL&fc£Ofcfc*tt£m«Lfck;£ 
tt.  JALTNews«&£cr«&<£3VA  fc&ttti. 

5 b\z 

jalt  News  Slt-MTT. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jALT^Sgco  Special  Interest  Group  T.  &R  <D 
sigs  cr«tt< 

f;3k 

^^mcoisbic  sigs  mmm&%  tt. 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
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name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JMK2ftP&4tt.  ftV®rat(a>-£8d«.  <b>$8 
(d)aaWHofTfe 

T<fc,3u.  (e)  £ 

»«a. 

xnBcn  5 u\z 
Chapter  Reports  IBJIS^f£*^TT.  B £3gcQ$B£ti 
Chapter  Reports  B*3S<Sm#  13  0 < fc*3  k. 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  tlt 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

£gEco£-&(7):fcft3b-ti-Tt\  ?S  CD &£>{;:$:  SB  £ 

&TOU  o@«.  B*$.  «3r. 

flu®.  77  9 
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1 1845  Chapter  Announcements 

8»#tcr«tt<fc*aMr>.  mi  ®iz£&z?feTz 

STCOT.  r 

ff <T>2f]  flTjco  1 5 B IcChapter  Announcements 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt  JGU*0> 

jalt.  &£ 

JALT£WoBB#KJ:* 

ftSL&cofcfcb-a-lcli. 
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Bulletin  Board  **«£*??•  Confer- 

ence Calendar  «0tc.  mn. 

crf&SwEHi.  Conference  Cal- 
endar aa#t*s^uHi<*rsir». 

JlC/Positions.  tit  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

iRAfflflTT.  Job  Information 

Center/Positions  Sim^tCAnnouncement  Form 
£|fURDT<Z£SU.  AflterMKte* 

,%<DWfrT\<n2t}T\tft<blT>U\z  ]ob  Information 
Center/Positions  The  Language 

Teacher  &.l/jALTti.  znMnfc&nPV&Z&U? 
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JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
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For  more  information  contact: 


Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


2F  Kenkyusha  Building,  2-9  Kanda 
Surugadai,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo 
T 101-0062 

Telephone:  (03)  3295  5875 
Fax:  (03)  3219  7182 
Email  for  customer  enquiries: 
office@cup-japan.org 
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The  Oxford  University  Press  & David  English  House 

Certificate  in  Teaching 
Japanese  Students 


f Spring  Session  Course  Components^ 

Reading  Skills  - Methods  and  Applications 
Motivation  Techniques 
Classic  Classroom  Activities 

♦ a Web-Assisted  Language  Learning 

Schedule  f 

May  1 3th  Sun.  Nagoya  - Chiyoda  Seimei  Hall,  Marunouchi 
May  20th  Sun.  Tokyo  - Sunshine  City,  MIPRO  Hall,  Ikebukuro 
June  3rd  Sun.  Osaka  - Abeno  YMCA,  Tennoji 
June  1 0th  Sun.  Fukuoka  - ACROS  Building,  Tenjin 
all  courses  are  from  10:00  am  until  5:30  pm,  doors  open  at  9:30am 


ETJ 


English  Teachers  in  Japan  is  pleased  to  be 
offering  this  unique,  Japan-specific  certificate 
course. 

There  are  two  training  days  per  year  in  four  areas  of  Ja- 
pan. The  first  session  will  be  held  in  Spring  2001  and 
the  second  session  will  be  held  in  Fall  2001 . 

♦ Introductory  Certificate 

To  obtain  the  Introductory  Certificate,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  one  day  of  training  (Spring  or  Fall)  and  write  a 
report  based  on  the  training  sessions  attended. 

♦ Certificate 

To  obtain  the  Certificate,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  two 
one-day  training  courses  (one  in  Spring  and  one  in  Fall) 
and  write  two  reports. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  David  English  House: 

Polesta  Bldg,  7-5  Nakamachi,  Naka-ku,  Hiroshima-shi,  730-0037 
E-mail:  miho@DavidEnglishHouse.com  Phone:  082-244-2633  Fax:  082-244-2651 
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Do  We  Practice  What  We  Preach? 

Stated  Beliefs  about  Communicative  Language 
Teaching  and  Classroom  Questioning  Strategies 
Nigel  Cundale 

Developing  Listening  Subskills  with  Trivia 
Michael  J.  Crawford  & Tim  Powell 

Working  Papers:  Employment  Discrimination, 
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All  the  original  Black  and  Green  Bookworms 
with  new  activities  and  teaching  support.  More 
than  130  titles  at  6 stages. 

Bookworms  Starters 

A new  series  of  stories  specially  adapted  for 
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Now  available!  A free  teacher's  guide  in  Japanese  or  English  entitled  The  Why  and  How  of  Using 
Graded  Readers. ' 

Looking  for  the  perfect  way  to  get  your  extensive  reading  program  off  the  ground? 

The  entire  Oxford  Bookworms  Library  (131  titles)  is  now  available  as  a set  at  a 30%  discount. 

For  details  on  how  to  order  please  contact  our  office. 


Join  in  the  2001  Oxford  Bookworms  Library  Competition! 


This  is  an  ideal  way  to  involve  your  students  in  extensive  reading,  and  to  increase  their 
motivation  and  creativity!  Both  teachers  and  students  who  enter  the  competition  and  make 
outstanding  submissions  can  win  exciting  prizes  from  Oxford  University  Press. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  our  office  and  request  a free  Bookworms  Library  Competition 

pack  including:  2 sample  Bookworms  readers,  a full  Bookworms  Library  Catalogue,  a free 
Graded  Readers  Teacher’s  Guide,  and  a competition  rules  sheet  and  entry  form. 
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At  this  time  of  year,  settling  into  a new  school  year, 
students,  or  new  job,  it  is  easy  to  get  so  busy  and 
involved  that  you  can  lose  perspective.  To  help 
teachers  to  pause,  step  back  and  reflect  on  their  teaching 
practices,  activities,  and  profession,  we  have  three  articles 
of  interest.  Our  first  article  by  Nigel  Cundale  is  about 
looking  at  our  beliefs  as  they  relate  to  our  questioning 
strategies.  While  some  of  this  information  might  not  be 
so  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  it  may  serve  as  a reminder 
that  critical  reflection  about  our  teaching  practices  is  im- 
portant. Our  second  article  by  Michael  Crawford  and 
Tim  Powell  is  aimed  at  making  teachers  more  aware  of 
the  potential  trivia  has  for  developing  listening  skills.  Fi- 
nally to  round  things  off,  in  our  Working  Papers  Column, 
we  have  another  thought-provoking  article  by  Michael 
Fox  about  employment  discrimination.  So,  bn  behalf  of 
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Finally... 


...a  great  INTERMEDIATE  leveB 

conversation  course. 


Fits  naturally  as  a follow  on  course  after  "Topic  Talk"  or 
"Talk  a Lot:  Communicating  in  English"  or  can  be  used 
independently. 


| Please  send  a free  sample  of:  i 

I Topic  Talk  Issues  in  September  » 

| Name: | 

J School: j 

I Address:  School  □ Home  □ I 


Tel: 


Fax: 
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1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-001 1/www.EFLPress.com 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


Planning  for  a conference  is  a huge  task,  as  the  Kitakyushu  Team  are  beginning  to  find  out.  Here’s 
an  update  on  some  of  the  preparation  that  has  taken  place  . . . 


° Conference  Schedule : The  conference  programme  team  have  been  hard  at  work  preparing  the 
schedule,  and  the  first  wave  of  acceptances  have  already  been  sent  out.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you, 
the  schedule  will  be  more  or  less  complete.  We’re  very  excited  this  year,  because  we’ve  been  able 
to  create  a comprehensive  website  which  will  allow  you  to  search  by  presenter,  topic,  and  title.  For 
those  of  you  who  like  to  prepare  your  conference  event  schedule  carefully,  this  will  enable  you  to 
come  to  PAC3  at  JALT2001  fully  prepared,  without  the  need  to  madly  scramble  through  the 
handbook  at  registration  time.  The  site  can  be  accessed  at  <http://jalt.org/jalt2001/schedule/> 

• Pre-Conference  TLT & Supplement.  In  next  month’s  TLTy  you’ll  receive  the  supplement,  which 
contains  information  on  the  conference,  pre-registration,  accommodation,  and  transportation. 
The  TLT  will  also  be  crammed  full  of  articles  by  our  many  main  and  featured  speakers.  For  those 
wanting  to  get  a jump  on  this,  try  accessing  the  conference  site  at  <http://jalt.org/jalt2001/ 
registration/>.and  once  you’re  there,  hit  the  links  to  the  information  you’re  looking  for.  You’ll  find 
accommodation  guides,  downloadable  pre-registration  forms,  and  lots  more! 

® Conference  Site'.  We’ve  already  begun  planning  the  layout  of  the  conference,  and  the  events  we 
will  have  during  the  four  days.  There  will  be  more  news  on  this  over  the  coming  months.  For  those 
of  you  wondering  how  to  actually  get  there,  check  out  <http://jalt.org/jalt2001/gettingthere/> 

® Asian  Youth  Forum:  Kip  Cates  recently  rolled  into  town  for  two  days  of  planning  and  getting  to 
know  the  site.  AYF  is  planning  to  bring  100  students  from  all  over  Asia  to  Kitakyushu,  holding 
all  kinds  of  workshops,  activities  and  events  during  the  time.  Anyone  is  welcome  to  observe  or 
participate  in  these  events:  <http://jalt.org/jalt2001/AYF.html> 

® JALT Junior.  And  lastly,  the  Teaching  Children  SIG  are  well  underway  with  planning  their  big 
event  . . . two  rooms  and  three  days  of  activities  and  presentations  specifically  aimed  at  anyone 
teaching  English  to  young  learners.  There  will  also  be  materials  on  display  aimed  specifically  at  this 
level.  Visit  the  conference  site  for  more  information:  <http://jalt.org/jalt2001> 
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By  Nigel  Cundale 
Anglo  Mexican  Cultural  Institute, 

Puebla,  Mexico 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a reconcep- 
tualization of  what  teaching  really  is,  from  a 
view  that  it  involves  the  mastery  of  a limited 
number  of  technical  skills  (how  to  present  language, 
how  to  ask  questions,  how  to  give  feedback,  etc.)  to 
a belief  that  it  involves  a continuous  process  of  criti- 
cal reflection  (Schon  1983,  Richards  & Lockhart 
1996).  Thus,  the  teacher  is  no  longer  someone  who 
has  to  learn  a craft,  but  rather  a professional  who 
has  to  develop  the  ability  to  critically  analyze  what 
he  or  she  does  in  the  classroom.  However,  the  abil- 
ity to  reflect  is  not  innate,  so  the  question  is  how 
can  we  facilitate  this? 

This  paper  refers  to  a collaborative  investigation 
carried  out  with  two  teachers  at  the  Anglo  Mexican 
Cultural  Institute  (Puebla),  which  aimed  to  identify 
the  types  of  questions  they  ask  their  students.  These 
findings  were  then  compared  to 
their  stated  beliefs  about  CLT. 

The  question  I wished  to  answer 
was  do  they  practice  what  they 
preach? 


Do  We  Practice 


What  We  Preach? 

Stated  Beliefs  about 

Communicative 
Language  Teaching 

and 

Classroom 

Questioning  Strategies 


A Basic  Typology  of  Questions 
Teachers  ask  a great  number  of 
questions  in  their  lessons  and 
each  question  can  be  seen  as  set- 
ting up  a mini-learning  task.  For 
this  reason,  the  type  of  questions 
we  ask  impact  heavily  on  the 
learning  process.  Teachers'  ques- 
tions can  be  categorized  in  many 
ways;  one  of  the  most  useful  is 
outlined  below. 

Display  questions 

Display  questions  are  also  referred 
to  as  known  information  ques- 
tions, i.e.  the  teacher  already 
knows  the  answer  but  asks  to 
check  that  the  student  can  pro- 
duce it.  Examples  of  typical  dis- 
play questions  include: 


@£m&Tt>3(Borg.  1998;  Burns.  1996; 
Woods.  1996). 

WQT&Mts 

5.  a — f}  7 • y > 
(CLT)  t:OUT£ 7) 

v-yt-  st-ranrax 


What  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  cornel 

What  does  the  text  tell  us  about  the  man? 

Can  you  use  since  with  past  simple? 

Is  true  the  answer  to  question  3? 

As  these  examples  show,  display  questions  can  be 
closed  (the  answer  is  yes  or  no)  or  open.  Their  pur- 
pose is  exclusively  pedagogical,  they  are  intended  to 
check  learning,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  rarely 
found  in  discourse  outside  the  classroom.  In  answer- 
ing such  questions,  the  student  has  limited  scope. 
Specific  information  is  expected  in  the  reply,  and  in 
linguistic  terms,  many  display  questions  are  an- 
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swered  with  a word  or  phrase,  especially  those  of 
the  closed  variety.  Display  questions  normally  re- 
quire the  respondent  to  produce  the  right  answer, 
and  as  Tsui  (1996)  points  out,  this  itself  may  gener- 
ate more  anxiety  and  less  participation. 

Referential  questions 

Here,  the  questioner  does  not  know  the  answer  to 
the  question  and  there  is  a genuine  exchange  of 
information.  The  focus  is  on  what  is  said,  not  on 
how  it  is  said.  Examples  of  how  referential  questions 
might  be  used  in  the  classroom  follow: 

Which  Mexican  cities  do  you  find  attractive? 

Why  don't  you  like  visiting  zoos? 

Have  you  been  on  holiday  abroad? 

Is  learning  English  going  to  be  useful  for  you  in 

your  job? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  as  they  refer  to  personal  experiences,  atti- 
tudes, opinions  and  so  on.  They  demand  more  of  the 
respondent  cognitively  (they  are  not  simply  trying  to 
recall  the  right  answer)  and  give  the 
opportunity  for  a more  extended  an- 
swer, using  a wider  range  of  linguistic 
resources.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  referential  questions  can 
also  be  closed  and  quite  possibly  an- 
swered with  one  word.  Later  reference 
will  be  made  to  whether  this  does  in 
fact  happen. 

In  answering  a referential  ques- 
tion, learners  may  be  pushed  to  use 
language  at  the  limits  of  their  com- 
petence in  order  to  make  their  out- 
put comprehensible  (Swain  1985). 

Additionally,  listeners  frequently  request  clarifica- 
tion and  ask  questions  to  check  understanding  in  an 
effort  to  make  input  comprehensible  (Long  1983). 
Both  processes  are  regarded  as  particularly  helpful  in 
promoting  language  acquisition. 

I believe  the  nature  of  teacher  questions  has  a great 
influence  on  the  way  classes  develop.  A reliance  on 
display  questions  is  likely  to  see  form  and  accuracy 
emerge  as  dominant  features  of  a lesson.  A preference 
for  referential  questions  is  likely  to  see  meaning  and 
fluency  prevail.  My  standpoint  is  simple.  A teacher 
who  professes  to  be  communicative  should  use  a sub- 
stantial number  of  referential  questions. 

The  Importance  of  Questions  in  the  Second  Lan- 
guage  Classroom 

There  is  a considerable  history  of  studying  questions 
in  general  education,  but  surprisingly  the  first  study 
in  ESL/EFL  was  much  more  recent  (Long  & Sato 
1983).  This  is  even  more  surprising  given  that  ques- 


tions are  easy  to  observe  and  record  and  are  ame- 
nable to  quantitative  analysis.  Questions  can  be 
viewed  as  important  from  a number  of  perspectives. 

Firstly,  in  educational  terms,  questions  serve  a 
number  of  purposes,  most  notably  (a)  encourage 
student  involvement  in  learning,  (b)  help  weaker 
students  participate,  (c)  help  elicit  particular  struc- 
tures and  vocabulary,  (d)  stimulate  thinking,  and  (e) 
enable  teachers  to  check  student  understanding 
(Richards  and  Lockhart  1996:185). 

Questions  are  also  important,  in  that  they  represent 
a major  source  of  a student's  linguistic  input.  White 
and  Lightbown  (1984)  recorded  a teacher  asking  427 
questions  in  a single  50-minute  class.  Presumably  this 
is  not  typical  of  questioning  patterns  in  all  class- 
rooms, but,  undoubtedly,  questions  represent  a key 
aspect  of  teacher  talk.  With  input  being  widely  ac- 
cepted as  an  essential  prerequisite  for  language  learn- 
ing, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  conclude  that  the  nature 
of  teacher's  questions,  per  se,  has  a direct  impact  on 
second  language  acquisition. 

Simply  being  exposed  to  language,  though,  is  not 
enough.  We  also  need  the  opportunity  to  use  it  in 
meaningful  interaction.  This  point  was  highlighted 
by  Long  & Sato  (1983:270),  who  state  that. 


The  Study 

I worked  with  two  teachers  from  the  Anglo  Mexi- 
can Cultural  Institute  (Puebla),  a private  language 
school.  The  teachers  observed,  Alberto  and  Laura 
(to  protect  identities,  pseudonyms  are  used),  have  a 
very  similar  professional  profile,  both  having  7 
years  teaching  experience  and  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity COTE  (Certificate  for  Overseas  Teachers  of 
English)  qualification.  During  previous  classroom 
observations,  in  my  role  as  their  supervisor,  I no- 
ticed that  they  favored  the  use  of  more  meaning- 
focused  activities,  rather  than  those  predominantly 
concerned  with  form.  The  initial  stage  of  my  inves- 
tigation was  to  interview  them  separately  about 
their  views  on  CLT.  A number  of  their  comments 
are  listed  below. 


I believe 
the  nature  of 
teacher  questions 
has  a great 

influence 

on  the  way 
classes  develop. 


Access  to  comprehensible  input 
and  opportunities  to  use  the  target 
language  for  communicative  pur- 
poses are  probably  the  minimum 
requirements  for  successful  class- 
room second  language  acquisition. 


Teachers  who  constantly  use  display 
questions  deprive  their  students  of 
the  chance  to  use  language  mean- 
ingfully; that  will  have  a consider- 
able impact  on  their  learning. 

Having  outlined  a basic  typology  of 
teachers'  questions  and  indicated  their  role  in  class- 
room language  learning,  I would  now  like  to  turn  to 
the  study  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  paper. 
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Alberto: 

Communicative  language  teaching  is  allowing 
students  to  express  what  they  want  to  express.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  they  say  it. 

There  should  be  a focus  on  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation. 

I like  to  ask  them  questions  about  themselves, 
about  things  nobody  knows. 

Laura: 

In  communicative  language  teaching  the  stu- 
dents are  not  just  paying  attention  to  the  form, 
they're  paying  attention  to  the  content. 

Focusing  on  grammar  alone  is  not  enough.  To 
learn  a language  you  need  to  really  use  it. 

I would  say  that  I'm  communicative  in  my 
teaching. 

So,  we  can  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  these  espoused 
beliefs,  that  both  teachers  are  in  favor  of  a commu- 
nicative approach  to  teaching  and  profess  to  incor- 
porate such  principles  in  their  lessons. 

To  conclude  the  interview,  I confirmed  that  I 
would  like  to  observe  each  of  them  compare  their 
stated  beliefs  with  the  type  of  questions  they  ask  in 
class.  I made  no  reference  to  how  I would  classify 
their  questions.  There  may  be  those  who  would 
claim  that  revealing  the  focus  of  my  study  led  to 
the  teachers  adopting  untypical  questioning  strate- 
gies, producing  unreliable  data.  This  was  an  out- 
come I considered,  but  I believe  that  a hidden 
agenda  is  incompatible  with  a collaborative  study 
of  this  nature  and,  in  addition,  during  post-obser- 
vation meetings  with  the  teachers,  to  share  data,  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  not  considered  the  cat- 
egories I had  used. 

The  Observation 

Alberto  was  working  with  a group  of  12  young 
adults  studying  at  the  upper  intermediate  level. 
During  my  observation,  Alberto  combined  group 
discussions  about  ecology  with  two  accuracy-fo- 
cused activities  (a  cloze  and  error  correcting  a para- 
graph. Laura  was  teaching  a group  of  9 
pre-intermediate  students,  all  of  whom  were  young 
adults,  who  studied  examples  of  letters  requesting 
and  giving  advice,  discussing  both  the  content  of 
the  texts  and  the  use  of  should  and  ought  to.  The 
first  hour  of  their  lessons  was  recorded  and  ana- 
lyzed. During  the  observation,  I noted  the  type  of 
questions  they  asked  while  in  lockstep  mode,  that 
is,  with  the  teacher  addressing  the  whole  group, 
and  classified  them  into  one  of  four  categories:  (a) 
open  referential  questions  (b)  closed  referential 
questions,  (c)  open  display  questions,  (d)  closed 
display  questions. 
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Theoretically,  since  referential  questions  involve 
the  exchange  of  information,  they  should  occur 
more  frequently  in  a lesson  with  a communicative 
focus.  In  addition,  as  open  questions  provide  the 
respondent  with  the  greatest  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate, these  should  also  be  used  extensively.  Thus, 
when  I entered  my  observation,  I was  interested  to 
see  how  closely  these  theoretical  assumptions  re- 
lated to  my  two  subjects'  classroom  performance. 

The  Data 

The  data  collected  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Referential  Display 


Open 

Closed 

Open 

Closed 

Alberto 

11 

11 

9 

1 

Laura 

14 

7 

15 

1 

Interestingly,  both  teachers  asked  approximately 
the  same  number  of  questions,  32  for  Alberto  and 
37  for  Laura.  Alberto  asked  69%  referential  ques- 
tions, Laura  57%.  Alberto  used  a greater  number  of 
closed  questions,  37%  of  all  his  questions,  com- 
pared with  22%  for  Laura.  Beyond  these  distinc- 
tions, perhaps  the  most  notable  statistic  is  that 
each  teacher  used  only  one  closed  display  question, 
theoretically  the  question  type  that  restricts  class- 
room discourse  most. 

The  day  after  the  observation  I met  with  the 
teachers,  individually,  to  show  them  the  data  I had 
collected  and  to  ask  if  they  were  in  agreement  with 
it.  We  then  discussed  the  implications  of  my  data;  I 
will  refer  to  these  discussions  subsequently. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Questioning  Strategies  Re- 
corded 

In  this  section  I will  try  to  answer  the  question  I had 
previously  set  myself.  Do  Alberto  and  Laura  use 
questioning  strategies  that  reflect  their  stated  beliefs 
about  CLT?  In  fact,  answering  this  question  with 
any  type  of  certainty  is  extremely  difficult,  as  there 
is  no  agreed  benchmark  to  indicate  what  a communi- 
cative mix  of  question  types  is.  Given  this  situation, 
what  can  be  done  is  to  compare  the  data  with  that 
from  similar  previous  investigations.  Long  & Sato 
(1983:  280)  recorded  14%  of  teachers'  questions  as 
being  referential  (the  remainder  being  display  ques- 
tions), while  Brock  (1986:  53)  gave  a figure  of  17% 
in  her  control  group.  Neither  study  distinguished 
between  open  and  closed  questions.  In  this  light,  we 
can  say  that  during  their  observations  Alberto  and 
Laura  placed  a greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  refer- 
ential questions.  In  addition,  both  favored  the  use 
of  open  questions.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  col- 
lected, we  can  say  that  their  teaching  practice  is  in 
accord  with  their  stated  beliefs. 
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Identifying  Good  Practice 
Behind  my  desire  to  investigate  the  questioning 
strategies  used  by  teachers  in  the  classroom  was  an 
interest  in  looking  into  the  issue  of  whether  we 
could  establish  if  there  was  an  ideal  balance  be- 
tween display  and  referential  questions.  I would  like 
to  address  this  matter  now. 

The  issue  as  to  what  type  of  classroom  discourse/ 
questioning  is  the  ideal  has  been  considered  by  a 
number  of  researchers  and  practitioners.  Seedhouse 
(1996)  takes  the  view  that  since  the  primary  role  of 
the  teacher  is  to  help  students  achieve  specific  peda- 
gogical goals,  the  use  of  display  questions  and  ini- 
tiation-response-feedback chains  (Sinclair  & 
Coulthard  1975)  is  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable. 
In  fact,  he  goes  further  and  suggests  that: 

A paradoxical  institutional  aim  of  communicative 
language  teaching  is  to  produce  non-institutional 
discourse  in  an  institutional  setting.  (Seedhouse 
1996:  22) 

Both  Nunan  (1987)  and  Thornbury  (1996)  are 
implicitly  critical  of  teachers  who  claim  to  be  com- 
municative, but  in  reality  rely  on  the  overuse  of  dis- 
play questions  and  a focus  on  form.  They  propose 
the  introduction  of  more  naturalistic  patterns  of  dis- 
course in  the  classroom.  Thus,  for  them,  the  greater 
use  of  referential  questions  is  highly  desirable. 

Cullen  (1998)  to  some  extent  takes  a more  practi- 
cal middle  way.  He  rejects  the  approach  whereby 
classroom  discourse  is  compared  to  naturalistic  dis- 
course in  order  to  decide  if  it  is  communicative.  He 
views  classroom  discourse  as  unique,  concerned  as  it 
is  with  promoting  learning,  with  the  teacher  in  the 
dual  role  of  interlocutor  and  instructor.  In  his  view, 
the  patterns  that  are  witnessed  there  need  to  be 
evaluated  in  this  light.  So,  when  we  are  investigat- 
ing and  evaluating  classroom  discourse,  this  should 
be  done  with  reference  to  the  specific  nature  of 
classroom-based  second  language  learning.  There  is 
an  evident  need  for  a blend  of  both  display  ques- 
tions, to  check  understanding  and  learning,  and 
referential  questions,  to  encourage  the  use  of  more 
varied  and  complex  language.  However,  specifying 
exact  percentages  would  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 

Insights  Acquired  During  the  Investigation 
During  the  recording  of  the  data,  I was  able  to  ac- 
quire my  own  insights  into  the  nature  of  teachers' 
questions  and  their  relationship  with  classroom  dis- 
course. Here,  I will  outline  the  most  important. 

(1)  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  closed  questions  restrict 
the  length  of  responses,  but  it  seems  that  teachers_ 
use  this  type  of  question  to  elicit  a student  turn,  and 
several  of  those  I observed  were  longer  than  a single 
sentence.  Extract  1,  taken  from  Alberto's  class,  pro- 
vides an  example  of  this.  Here,  students  were  dis- 
cussing travelling  in  bad  weather. 
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Extract  1 

51  So  we  tried  to  continue  to  Cuetzalan,  but  it  was 
impossible. 

T Ivan,  have  you  ever  had  a similar  experience? 

52  Nothing  so  bad.  My  worse  experience  was  driv- 
ing to  Jalapa  in  the  fog. 

It  was  very  dangerous  and  I drive  . . . had  to 
drive  carefully. 

Interestingly,  Richards,  too,  found  that  closed  ques- 
tions rarely  produce  a simple  yes/no  response,  ei- 
ther with,  or  without,  the  repetition  of  the 
auxiliary.  In  his  study,  only  20%  of  questions  were 
answered  this  way  by  native  speakers  (1985:  97). 

(2)  My  second  finding  was  that  even  though  teach- 
ers may  be  focusing  on  information  that  is  shared 
by  the  group,  students  still  take  opportunities  to 
introduce  referential  information.  In  Extract  2,  also 
from  Alberto's  class,  he  was  concluding  a question 
and  answer  session  to  recall  a text  students  had  read 
the  day  before. 

Extract  2 

T So,  the  atmosphere  was  covered  by  dust.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  plants  died  and  the  dinosaurs 
didn't  have  anything  to  eat.  Yeah? 

SI  This  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  I think  it  wasn't 
healthy  for  animals  to  live  with  all  that  dust. 

T Yeah,  I don't  think  it's  ridiculous.  I think  it's 
very  reasonable. 

So,  known  and  new  information  can  be 
juxtapositional  in  classroom  discourse,  rather  than 
being  separated,  as  we  might  think. 

(3)  Next,  I found  that  we  can  not  always  satisfacto- 
rily categorize  questions  as  entirely  display,  or  refer- 
ential in  nature.  When  Laura  was  checking  students' 
understanding  of  problem  page  letter,  she  asked  the 
following  question. 

So,  what  advice  would  you  give  the  parents? 

During  our  post-observation  meeting  I asked  Laura 
if  she  could  confirm  whether  the  question  was  dis- 
play in  nature  and  she  replied: 

Part  of  the  answer  was  predictable  as  the  situa- 
tion was  set  by  the  text,  but  students  often  add 
their  own  ideas  too. 

(4)  A further  point  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  the 
statistics  I collected  did  not  always  truly  reflect  the 
interaction  that_took  place  in  the_ classroom.  For 
example,  both  teachers  used  short,  intensive  peri- 
ods of  display  questions  to  check  students'  under- 
standing of  reading  texts.  These  lasted  barely  a few 
minutes,  and  did  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  class 
was  in  general  meaning-focused.  However,  during 
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this  episode  a great  number  of  display  questions  These  are  factors  that  could  usefully  be  followed  up 
were  recorded,  creating  a different  impression.  in  future  research. 


(5)  What  all  of  the  above  indicates  is  that,  while  we 
can  analyze  the  type  of  questions  a teacher  asks  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  there  is  a danger  of  being  too  deter- 
ministic and  prescriptive.  This  was  a point  made  by 
van  Lier  (1988:  224),  who  commented, 

An  analysis  must  go  beyond  simple  distinctions 
as  display  and  referential  questions,  yes/no  and 
open-ended  questions,  and  so  on,  to  investigate 
what  different  tasks  questions  set,  and  the  dif- 
ferent commitments  they  place  on  the  an- 
swerer. 

However,  examining  question  types  can  be  very 
useful,  and  both  teachers  expressed  an  interest  in 
investigating  this  matter  further.  Their  comments 
are  included  below: 

Alberto : What  I can  do  is  what  you  did.  Record 
one  of  my  classes  and  analyze  the  data. 

Laura : I'm  becoming  more  aware  of  the  ques- 
tions I use,  both  when  I'm  planning  classes  and 
when  I'm  teaching. 


Implications 

While  the  study  reported  here  was  on  a small  scale 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  definitive 
findings,  a range  of  practical  implications  can  be 
identified.  Firstly,  it  is  important  that  teachers  rec- 
ognize the  fundamental  role  their  questions  play  in 
structuring  the  learning  process.  Having  done  this, 
teachers  then  need  to  be  aware  of  the  type  of  ques- 
tions they  ask  in  their  lessons.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  recording  lessons,  or  by  having  a peer,  or 
supervisor,  sit  in  and  keep  a tally. 

Once  a picture  emerges  of  the  balance  of  display 
and  referential  questions  being  used,  teachers  may 
wish  to  look  at  altering  that  balance  and  note  the 
impact  this  has  on  the  way  classroom  discourse  de- 
velops. This,  in  itself,  will  reveal  how  learning  is 
being  approached,  primarily  through  a focus  on 
accuracy  or  fluency.  Finally,  by  following  such  a 
process  of  critical  reflection  teachers  will  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  identify  appropriate  profes- 
sional practice  for  their  own  particular  teaching 
situation. 


For  me,  carrying  out  the  investigation  enabled  me 
to  acquire  a deeper  understanding  of  how  teachers' 
questions  affect  the  development  of  classroom  dis- 
course. At  an  instinctive  level,  I previously  believed 
that  they  were  a powerful  influence,  and  having 
the  opportunity  to  closely  observe  their  impact  was 
very  rewarding  personally.  In  addition,  carrying 
out  this  research  sharpened  my  awareness  of  how 
complex  a place  the  classroom  is.  While  isolating  a 
limited  number  of  variables  helped  me  focus  more 
effectively  on  my  chosen  area  of  investigation,  the 
fact  that  so  many  other  variables  were  excluded  left 
me  feeling  that  my  study  was  only  a first  step  in 
understanding  the  issues  involved.  For  example, 
remaining  doubts  that  I have  include: 

• My  data  are  based  on  only  60  minutes  of  obser- 
vation and  represent  only  a brief  snapshot  of 
Alberto  and  Laura  at  work.  In  order  to  have  a 
more  complete  picture,  it  would  be  useful  to  see 
them  working  with  other  groups. 

• Although  I am  convinced  that  the  teachers  did 
not  put  on  a show  class  for  me,  it  would,  never- 
theless, be  interesting  to  identify  their  question- 
ing strategies  when  they  are  not  being  observed 
and  note  any  variations. 

• The  ability  levels  of  the  students  and  the  tasks 
they  were  engaged  in  were  distinct.  Did  this  af- 
fect the  type  of  questions  the  teachers  asked? 


Conclusion 

In  undertaking  this  classroom-based  research,  my 
aim  was  to  identify  how  closely  teachers'  beliefs  and 
practice  matched.  Both  my  subjects  used  a majority 
of  referential  questions  and  favored  the  use  of  open 
over  closed  questions.  On  the  basis  of  this,  we  can 
say  that  they  do  indeed  practice  what  they  preach. 
What  we  cannot  say  is  how  close  to,  or  far  from,  the 
ideal  their  questioning  strategies  were.  Teaching, 
unfortunately  or  fortunately,  depending  on  your 
viewpoint,  is  too  complex  for  such  deterministic 
statements  to  carry  much  weight. 
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Anyone  who  has  spent  much  time  watching 
Japanese  television  knows  that  quiz  shows 
are  very  popular  in  this  country.  Actually,  it 
may  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  quiz  games  are 
popular  because  in  fact  many  TV  programs  that  are 
not  quiz  shows  in  the  sense  of  the  word  contain  seg- 
ments where  guests  answer  a series  of  questions. 
Indeed,  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  nearly  every 
program  broadcast  has  some  kind  of  quiz  element.  As 
teachers  who  feel  strongly  that  student  motivation 
can  be  improved  by  interesting  content,  we  would 
like  to  argue  that  given  the  popularity  of  quiz  games 
in  Japan,  using  trivia  content  in  the  classroom  can 
be  an  excellent  method  for  developing  Japanese 
students'  listening  skills.  In  this  paper,  we  will  pro- 
vide some  background  information  on  teaching  sec- 
ond language  listening  and  discuss  the  growing 
focus  in  the  field  on  developing  listening  subskills. 

Then  we  will  explain  how  trivia 
content  can  be  integrated  into 
the  listening  curriculum  by  out- 
lining several  games  and  activities 
that  can  be  used  to  teach  three 
different  listening  subskills:  lis- 
tening to  questions  and  respond- 
ing, listening  for  specific 
information,  and  listening  to  de- 
scriptions. While  the  primary 
goal  of  this  paper  will  be  to  de- 
scribe the  activities  that  can  be 
used  to  teach  these  subskills,  we 
also  want  to  open  readers'  eyes  to 
the  possibilities  of  using  trivia  in 
the. classroom.  We  feel  that  this 
will  help  teachers  to  think  of 
games  and  activities  that  match 
their  own  classroom  settings  and 
learner  needs. 
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Teaching  Second  Language  Listening 
The  typical  communicative  approach  to  teaching 
listening  comprehension  to  second  language  learn- 
ers often  involves  these  steps:  (a)  introducing  a text 
of  some  kind  (dialogue,  story,  etc.)  with  preview 
questions,  (b)  having  the  students  listen  to  the  text 
one  or  more  times,  and  (c)  then  asking  them  to  per- 
form some  kind  of  comprehension  check  to  deter- 
mine how  well  they  have  understood  the  text. 
Although  this  kind  of  activity  is  still  widely  used,  it 
has  become  clear  that  as  with  reading,  students 
need  specific  skill  training  to  help  them  improve 
their  listening  (Field,  1998).  As  such,  in  the  past  few 
years,  materials  writers  such  as  Richards  (1997)  have 
published  listening  textbooks  that  focus  specifically 
on  developing  subskills. 

Although  the  trend  toward  textbooks  that  de- 
velop listening  subskills  is  a welcome  one,  most 
teachers  understand  that  only  using  a textbook  is 
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insufficient.  For  linguistic  reasons,  students  need 
exposure  to  a large  amount  of  listening  input,  more 
than  a single  textbook  can  provide.  For  affective 
reasons,  students  need  a variety  of  engaging  activi- 
ties that  encourage  them  to  develop  a positive  atti- 
tude towards  listening  which  encourages  them  to 
think  of  listening  as  a source  of  both  information 
and  entertainment  (Rost,  1994).  Accordingly,  it  is 
important  for  teachers  to  devise  a variety  of  listen- 
ing activities  for  their  classes  that  can  serve  to 
supplement  the  core  textbook  for  the  class.  An  ex- 
cellent springboard  for  developing  these  kinds  of 
listening  activities  is  trivia  content. 

Trivia  Content  in  the  Listening  Curriculum:  Ap- 
plications for  Teaching  Listen- 
ing Subskills 

Trivia  content  can  be  used  to 
teach  a number  of  listening 
subskills.  Most  obviously,  it  can 
be  used  for  teaching  the  subskill 
of  listening  to  questions  and  re- 
sponding, but  it  also  can  be  use- 
ful for  teaching  the  subskills  of 
listening  for  specific  information, 
and  listening  to  descriptions.  In 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  paper,  we  will  pro- 
vide a brief  overview  of  these  three  subskills  and 
then  explain  how  games  and  activities  using  trivia 
content  can  be  used  to  teach  them. 

Subskill  # 1 : Listening  to  questions  and  responding 
For  the  purpose  of  interactional  communication, 
listening  to  questions  and  responding  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  subskill  learners  need  to  ac- 
quire. In  teaching  L2  learners,  an  over  reliance  on 
activities  that  separate  listening  from  speaking  may 
create  passive  listeners.  To  train  learners  to  become 
effective  communicators,  listening  and  speaking 
must  be  seen  as  interdependent  (Anderson  & 

Lynch,  1988).  A glance  at  most  listening  textbooks 
that  employ  communicative  methodology  reveals 
that  instruction  in  this  subskill  is,  in  fact,  given  the 
priority  it  deserves.  However,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  students  need  to  get  their  noses  out  of  the 
textbooks  from  time  to  time  and  try  their  skills  out 
in  a different  type  of  activity. 

Trivia  content  is  ideal  for  designing  activities 
that  work  on  the  subskill  of  listening  to  questions 
and  responding.  Adapting  trivia  games  such  as 
those  on  TV  for  use  in  the  classroom  creates  an 
exciting  atmosphere  where  students  listen  atten- 
tively and  are  eager  to  respond.  Because  of  its  rela- 
tively simple  formatj  the-American  TV  quiz  game" 
Jeopardy  can  easily  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  class- 
room. In  our  adaptation  of  this  popular  program, 
the  teacher  begins  by  placing  30  large-size  index 
cards  (with  magnets  attached  to  the  back  and  mon- 


etary figures  from  $100  to  $500  written  on  the 
front)  in  6 columns  of  5 cards  each  on  the  board. 
Each  column  is  a question  category  such  as 
"Dracula,"  "Famous  firsts,"  or  "Words  beginning 
with  I"  (Crawford,  2000a;  Powell,  2000a).  The  stu- 
dents are  told  that  the  higher  the  monetary  figure 
for  each  question  in  the  category,  the  harder  the 
question.  Students  are  divided  into  2 or  more 
teams,  and  then  play  begins  by  having  one  team 
member  choose  a category  and  a monetary  amount 
by  saying  something  like  " Doraemon  for  $100, 
please." 

The  teacher  then  reads  the  question,  and  the  stu- 
dent listens  and  responds.  If  the  answer  is  correct, 
another  member  of  the  same  team  asks  for  the  next 
question;  otherwise,  a student 
from  the  next  team  selects.  We 
have  found  this  simple  adapta- 
tion of  Jeopardy  to  be  extremely 
popular  in  both  university  and 
language  school  settings,  and 
have  written  some  200  categories 
from  which  questions  can  be  se- 
lected based  on  students'  ages, 
interests,  and  language  ability. 

A slight  variation  on  the  stan- 
dard quiz  game  format  that  has  also  been  success- 
ful involves  the  teacher  dividing  the  class  into 
teams  and  handing  out  information  (in  chart  or 
prose  form)  on  some  topic  of  interest  to  the  learn- 
ers— the  Academy  Awards,  for  example.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  team  is  given  different  information 
related  to  the  main  topic,  which  in  this  case  could 
be  chronological  lists  of  (a)  Best  Film  Awards,  (b) 
Best  Actress  Awards,  (c)  Best  Screenplay  Awards, 
and  so  forth.  After  this  information  has  been 
handed  out,  the  teacher  begins  by  asking  a ques- 
tion such  as  "Who  won  the  Academy  Award  for 
best  actress  in  1996?"  The  first  student  to  raise  his/ 
her  hand  and  answer  the  question  correctly  wins  a 
point  for  the  team.  Like  the  more  traditional  quiz 
game  described  above  in  this  activity  the  students 
usually  become  quite  attentive  listeners  eager  to 
respond. 

Subskill  #2:  Listening  for  specific  information 
Utilized  in  both  interactional  and  transactional 
communication,  listening  for  specific  information 
can  come  into  play  in  a number  of  different  set- 
tings. For  L2  learners,  some  of  the  situations  in  the 
real  world  in  which  this  subskill  might  be  required 
include  catching  people's  names  during  introduc- 
tions, hearing  a flight  number  announced  at  an 
airporty or  listening  to’ directions.  Exercises  that 
focus  on  these  types  of  situations  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  textbooks,  and  although  they  can  be  use- 
ful, some  of  them  tend  to  be  too  textbook-like  and 
divorced  from  reality  (i.e.,  using  imaginary  people 
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for  introductions  and  imaginary  cities  for  direc- 
tions, etc.).  Using  trivia  content  to  work  on  this 
subskill  can  lead  to  activities  better  grounded  in 
the  real  world,  heightened  motivation  in  students, 
and  overall  a more  enjoyable  lesson. 

An  excellent  way  to  teach  the  subskill  of  listen- 
ing for  specific  information  is  to  create  information 
gap  activities  with  trivia  content.  Like  those  found 
in  many  textbooks  in  the  market  today,  the  infor- 
mation gaps  can  be  designed  as  pair  work  activities 
in  which  two  learners  exchange  information  about 
a given  topic.  However,  it  is  also  possible  to  create 
information  gap  activities  involving  the  whole 
class  which  essentially  are  conducted  as  serial  pair 
work.  Below,  examples  of  each  of  these  two  types 
of  information  gaps  will  be  provided. 

Pair  information  gap  activities  are  relatively  easy 
to  make,  requiring  only  an  interesting  topic  of 
some  kind,  and  two  sheets  of  paper  which  contain 
different  information  about  this  topic.  To  maxi- 
mize participation,  these  activities  should  be  tai- 
lored to  the  interests  of  the  students  and/or  linked 
with  topics  that  are  included  in  the  curriculum. 

One  example  of  an  activity  that  has  proven  to  be 
quite  popular  focuses  on  major  20th  century  earth- 
quake disasters  in  Japan  (Powell,  2000b).  In  this 
activity,  students  exchange  information  about  the 
dates,  locations,  and  magnitudes  of  earthquakes. 
(Because  many  learners  in  Japan  have  experienced 
earthquakes,  this  often  leads  to  post-activity  shar- 
ing of  personal  experiences.)  To  cite  another  ex- 
ample, in  a recent  class  a reading  about  Orson 
Welles'  broadcast  of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  led 
to  a discussion  about  Mars  and 
Martians,  and  from  there  to  the 
names  of  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system.  As  most  of  the  students 
did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
planets  in  English,  in  the  next 
class  students  did  a pair  informa- 
tion gap  activity;  they  exchanged 
specific  information  about  the 
names  of  the  planets,  their  orbital 
periods,  the  number  of  moons 
they  have,  and  their  average  surface  temperatures 
(Crawford,  2000b).  At  the  end  of  the  class,  the  stu- 
dents were  challenged  to  come  to  class  the  follow- 
ing week  having  memorized  the  names  of  the  nine 
planets  (and  somewhat  surprisingly,  17  out  of  20 
students  did  so).  The  students  seemed  to  have  en- 
joyed learning  the  names  of  the  planets  and  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  practice  listening  for 
specific  information. 

Information  gap  activities  involving  the  whole 
class  require  a little  more  preparation  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  but  they  are  still  fairly  easy  to 
make.  As  mentioned  above,  these  activities  are  con- 
ducted as  serial  pair  work;  in  short,  the  students 
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walk  around  the  classroom  and  exchange  informa- 
tion with  a number  of  different  classmates.  We 
have  found  that  the  best  way  to  arrange  these  ac- 
tivities is  to  provide  the  students  with  a slip  of  pa- 
per or  card  with  specific  information  to  be 
communicated  to  their  classmates,  in  addition  to  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  they  record  the  informa- 
tion they  receive  from  their  classmates.  For  small 
classes,  it  is  possible  to  give  each  student  different 
information,  but  if  this  is  done  for  larger  classes  it 
will  take  quite  a long  time  for  the  students  to 
gather  all  of  the  information.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
best  to  limit  the  number  of  different  slips  or  cards 
to  about  ten.  If  students  happen  to  pair  up  with  a 
classmate  with  the  same  information,  they  can 
simply  stop  the  exchange  and  find  another  partner. 

One  activity  that  has  worked  well  is  an  informa- 
tion gap  in  which  the  students  exchange  informa- 
tion about  the  names,  capital  cities,  populations, 
and  literacy  rates  of  ten  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
(Crawford,  2000c).  The  students  are  given  a card 
with  this  information  about  one  of  the  ten  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  a sheet  that  has  a place  for  them  to 
record  the  information  they  get  from  their  class- 
mates, and  a map  of  Southeast  Asia.  Another  activ- 
ity deals  with  the  ten  largest  universities  in  the 
United  States  (Crawford,  2000d).  In  this  activity, 
students  exchange  information  about  the  names, 
locations,  enrollments,  and  dates  of  foundation  of 
the  universities.  In  these  activities,  the  students 
have  a chance  to  exchange  specific  information  in 
the  form  of  names,  large  numbers,  percentages, 
and  dates,  providing  them  ample  practice  with  the 
target  listening  subskill,  listen- 
ing for  specific  information 

Subskill  #3:  Listening  to  descrip- 
tions 

Although  the  subskill  of  listen- 
ing to  descriptions  often  in- 
volves longer  pieces  of  discourse 
such  as  a news  report  describing 
an  event  or  a lecturer  describing 
a research  study,  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  In  normal  everyday  conversation,  it 
is  quite  common  for  speakers  to  briefly  describe 
other  people,  events,  places,  and  so  on.  In  the 
realm  of  L2  pedagogy,  longer  descriptions  are  usu- 
ally reserved  for  upper-intermediate  to  advanced 
learners,  while  shorter  descriptions  are  used  for 
lower  level  learners.  In  both  cases,  trivia  content  is 
well  suited  to  teaching  this  important  subskill. 

In  order  to  practice  listening  to  descriptions,  the 
Jeopardy  quiz  game  described  above  can  be  used 
with  one  slight  modification:  simply  write  the  items 
for  each  quiz  category  as  descriptions  rather  than  as 
questions.  Thus,  in  the  category  Brazil,  for  example, 
instead  of  writing  a question  such  as  "What  is  the 
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capital  of  Brazil?"  one  could  write  an  item  such  as 
"This  city,  famous  for  its  modern  architecture  and 
sculpture,  is  the  capital  of  Brazil."  Writing  the 
items  as  descriptions  works  better  for  some  catego- 
ries than  others,  but  it  is  fairly  easy  to  do  and  there 
are  a large  number  of  possible  categories.  By  modi- 
fying the  length  of  the  descriptions  for  each  item, 
it  is  also  possible  to  use  the  game  for  beginning  all 
the  way  up  to  very  advanced  students. 

In  another  type  of  activity  that 
involves  descriptions,  students  work 
in  small  groups  to  match  the  names 
of  various  things  with  their  descrip- 
tions. To  perform  this  activity,  cre- 
ate 15  to  20  separate  sentences  that 
describe  something.  The  sentences 
should  be  easily  divisible  into  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  i.e.  the  thing  be- 
ing described  and  the  description. 

Teachers  can  write  the  sentences 
themselves,  or  they  can  use  reference  materials 
such  as  encyclopedias,  almanacs,  and  dictionaries. 
The  sentences  are  printed  onto  a piece  of  paper, 
and  cut  into  subject  slips  and  predicate  slips.  Keep- 
ing the  subjects  and  predicates  separate,  shuffle  the 
slips  and  hand  them  out  so  that  each  student  gets 
two  subjects  and  two  predicates.  One  student  then 
begins  the  activity  by  reading  aloud  a predicate 
slip.  The  other  students  listen,  and  if  they  think 
that  one  of  their  subject  slips  matches  the  predicate 
slip  read  aloud,  they  raise  their  hand,  and  read 
their  subject  slip  aloud.  If  the  other  members  of  the 
group  agree  that  it  is  a match,  the  person  with  the 
subject  receives  the  predicate  slip,  places  the  pair 
on  the  table,  and  then  another  student  reads  a 
predicate  slip  and  the  game  proceeds  until  all  of 
the  slips  have  been  matched.  At  this  point,  if  there 
is  time,  the  students  can  take  turns  dictating  the 
sentences  to  one  another.  An  example  of  such  an 
activity  is  "The  Animal  Kingdom"  (Crawford, 
2000e).  In  making  this  activity,  we  adapted  descrip- 
tions of  animals  from  Isaac  Asimov's  Book  of  Facts 
(1997).  As  the  title  of  Asimov's  book  suggests,  the 
information  in  the  sentences  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing (did  you  know  that  mosquitoes  have  47  teeth?), 
leading  to  heightened  interest  from  the  students, 
and  making  the  matching  process  more  challeng- 
ing. "The  Animal  Kingdom"  was  designed  for  inter- 
mediate learners,  but  by  lengthening  the  sentences 
and  making  the  content  more  difficult,  one  can 
adapt  the  activity  to  more  advanced  students. 

Conclusion 

in  this'article;  we  have  introduced  several  activities 
that  use  trivia  to  teach  three  listening  subskills.  We 
have  found  these  activities  to  be  popular  in  both 
language  school  and  university  settings,  and  have 
been  pleased  to  see  our  students  listening  intently 
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to  us  as  well  as  to  their  classmates.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tivities presented  here,  however,  may  not  be  appro- 
priate for  some  learners  or  learning  contexts.  In 
such  cases,  we  hope  that  readers  will  recognize  the 
potential  for  using  trivia  to  teach  listening  subskills 
and  will  develop  their  own  activities  which  target 
these,  or  even  better  yet,  additional,  subskills. 

On  a final  note,  it  should  be  said  that  although 
we  have  found  trivia-based  activities  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular  with  our  learners, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  advo- 
cate the  use  of  trivial  content  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  serious  con- 
tent areas.  Rather,  we  believe  that 
good  pedagogy  involves  variety; 
including  variety  in  the  kinds  of 
activities  we  have  our  learners  do 
as  well  as  the  content  they  are 
based  on.  There  should  be  time  for 
seriousness  and  time  for  fun.  If  you 
are  looking  for  fun,  it  is  hard  to  go 
wrong  with  trivia. 

Footnotes 

(1)  Those  readers  familiar  with  Jeopardy  may  know  that  in 
the  TV  program,  the  question  is  read  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  and  contestants  must  answer  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  We  have  found  this  method  to  be  appropriate 
for  only  the  most  advanced  students. 

(2)  This  paper  is  an  expanded  version  of  a paper  given  by 
the  authors  at  the  JALT2000  conference  in  Shizuoka. 
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Employment  Discrimination,  Foreign  Women  and  SCOEP 
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Looking  back  at  Japanese  society  over  the  past 
two  decades,  we  can  observe  two  antithetical 
societal  trends  which  have  had  an  impact  on  the 
profession  of  ESL:  the  internationalism  of  the  1980s 
and  the  nationalism  of  the  1990s.  The  internation- 
alism grew  out  of  financial  success — in  the  1980s 
Japan's  treasuries  were  bulging  with  excess  cash.  As 
these  fortunes  were  largely  made  from  exporting, 
and  as  the  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of  the  yen  at- 
tracted many  foreigners  to  these  shores,  the  abstract 
notion  of  internationalization,  a word  not  listed  in 
many  dictionaries,  began  to  bloom.  The  JET  pro- 
gram was  launched,  the  Diet  enacted  a law  allowing 
foreign  personnel  to  be  employed  by  national  and 
public  universities  under  the  same  terms  as  Japanese 
(Hall,  1998,  p.94-5),  and  private  schools  and  col- 
leges were  eager  to  hire  foreigners. 

This  trend  came  to  a halt  with  the  bubble  burst  of 
the  asset-based  lending  policies,  dropping  the 
economy  into  the  deepest  recession  of  the  post-war 
era.  This  recession  not  only  gutted  the  discussion  of 
internationalism,  it  stimulated  a backlash  of  nation- 
alism and  the  call  for  a return  to  traditional  values. 
In  the  educational  sector,  the  first  painful  effect  of 
this  tremor  was  the  massacre  of  non-tenured  foreign 
faculty  at  national  and  public  universities  (Hall, 
1998,  p.80-122).  At  the  time,  concerned  members  of 
JALT  wanted  to  take  action,  but  their  efforts  were 
derailed  by  those  who  were  still  clutching  at  past 
illusions  of  internationalization  and  a "we  gaijin  are 
guests"  mentality. 

A second  throwback  to  nationalism  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a new  system  of  academic  tenure: 
limited  term  contracts  for  the  employment  of  uni- 
versity faculty  at  tertiary  institutions  (Fox,  Shiozawa 
& Aldwinckle,  1999).  When  this  system  began,  there 
was  an  anticipation  that  the  status  of  foreign  educa- 
tors would  improve  since  Japanese  and  foreigners 
alike  would  now  be  in  the  same  boat.  Needless  to 
say,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  many  Japanese 
educators  continue  to  be  granted  automatic  tenure 
while  foreign  educators  are  offered  three  to  five  year 
disposable  positions,  a phenomenon  witnessed 
quite  vividly  in  the  Job  Information  Center  section 
of  The  Language  Teacher. 

I see  a new  attack  looming  against  a large  segment 
of  ESL  educators:  foreign  women.  This  attack  is  a 
backlash  to  the  rising  empowerment  of  Japanese 
women  in  society.  Women  are  taking  their  cases  to 
the  courts  and  suing  for  sexual  harassment  and 
wage  discrimination.  Witness  the  recent  resignation 
and  public  humiliation  of  the  governor  of  Osaka  for 
sexual  harassment,  and  the  introduction  of  ombuds- 
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men  and  harassment  awareness  programs  at  both 
campuses  and  companies.  And  as  more  women  seek 
working  careers,  they  are  having  fewer  children,  a 
trend  which  has  drawn  ire  from  conservative  males. 

Most  prominent  among  this  proudly  conservative 
class  is  Tokyo  Governor  Ishihara  Shintaro,  former 
avant-garde  author,  now  right  wing  politician.  In 
order  to  trim  Tokyo's  budget,  he  wants  to  dismantle 
the  Tokyo  Women's  Foundation,  an  agency  which  has 
reaped  great  benefits  for  little  financial  input  (Japan 
Times,  December  3,  2000).  The  meaning  of  this  terse 
action  is,  "If  women  have  problems  at  work  let 
them  go  home." 

Teaching  company  workers  back  in  the  early 
1980s,  I was  astounded  by  those  who  proudly  de- 
clared that  in  Japan,  "man  is  number  one."  They 
jokingly  ridiculed  the  USA  as  "a  place  where  men 
make  tea  for  women."  I suppose  many  of  these 
men  are  now  in  upper  management  positions  and 
defiantly  protective  of  their  ideologies.  Like  true 
corporate  samurai,  they  prefer  to  fight  rather  than 
to  yield. 

The  attack  on  foreign  women  is  gaining  momen- 
tum in  other  sectors.  In  1998,  the  Japan  Women's 
Volleyball  Association  banned  the  participation  of 
foreign  women.  Association  officials  said,  "Japanese 
players  were  too  dependent  on  the  imports,  and 
thus  doing  a disservice  to  their  own  game"  (Asahi 
Evening  News  Nov.  17,  1999).  This  action  smells  of 
hypocrisy  in  comparison  to  male  professional  sport- 
ing leagues,  particularly  basketball,  which  actively 
encourage  foreigner  athletes  to  seek  Japanese  na- 
tionality so  each  team  can  exceed  the  established 
quota.  The  Japan  Women's  Volleyball  Association  is 
run  by  men,  not  women,  which  is  probably  one 
reason  for  this  wanton  discrimination. 

The  ESL  world  is  seeing  a tidal  wave  of  animosity 
directed  against  foreign  women  in  the  form  of  dis- 
missals. Salient  among  the  crowd  is  Gwendolyn 
Gallagher  who  was  dismissed  from  Asahikawa  Uni- 
versity after  twelve  years  of  continuous  service  be- 
cause "she  had  become  too  Japanese"  and  the 
university  saw  a need  for  "fresh  gaijin " (Fox, 
Shiozawa  & Aldwinckle,  1999).  Recently,  Cathy  Era, 
a nineteen  year  veteran  at  International  Christian 
University,  was  abruptly  dismissed  without  reason. 
Jill  Robbins,  an  active  JALT  officer  with  a PhD  in 
TESL,  was  dismissed  from  one  of  the  Kansai's  presti- 
gious private  schools,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  at 
the  end  of  her  contract.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
rising  stature  of  Japanese  women,  the  reactionary 
male  mentality  needs  an  outlet  for  anger.  These  tar- 
gets, of  late,  have  been  foreign  women. 
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Can  JALT  do  anything  to  mitigate  this  problem? 
Yes,  JALT  can  and  should  do  something.  Fortu- 
nately, the  organization  has  revived  its  "Standing 
Committee  on  Employment  Practices"  (SCOEP) 
whose  duties  are  to  a)  monitor  the  links  between 
educational  policies  and  employment  status,  and  b) 
research  the  existence  and  ramifications  of  discrimi- 
natory practices;  and  all  manner  of  employment 
and  labor  issues.  Though  still  in  an  early  stage, 
SCOEP  will  help  empower  JALT  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profession  against  hostile,  unethical,  and 
illegal  policies. 

The  purpose  of  any  academic  association  is  to 
improve  society  through  research  and  education. 
When  hostility  and  injustice  are  directed  against 
JALT  or  its  members,  the  association  must  take  a 
stand  to  defend  itself  and  the  profession.  To  do  oth- 
erwise is  to  betray  language  education  and,  ulti- 
mately, ourselves. 

Michael  H.  Fox  <thefox@humans-kc.hyogo- 
dai.ac.jp> 
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• professional  skills  development  through  tasks  requiring  the  use  of  ideas  generated  during  the 
course  in  your  own  working  environment. 
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Attitude  and  Motivation  in  Language  Learning:  Revisited 

Gregory  Strong,  Aoyama  Gakuitt  University 


As  part  of  its  2001  "Distinguished  Lecturer" 
series,  Temple  University  invited  Dr.  Robert 
Gardner  to  give  a public  address  and  to  teach  a 
weekend  graduate  students'  seminar.  An  overflow 
crowd  of  a 100  people  attended  the  free  lecture. 

According  to  Gardner,  for  an  individual  to  truly 
learn  a language,  he  or  she  must  identify  with  the 
speakers  of  it,  find  the  learning  situation  to  be  re- 
warding, and  must  be  motivated.  Few  ideas  have 
become  as  influential.  In  the  ten-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  1985  publication  of  his  landmark  text 
Social  Psychology  in  Second  Language  Learning:  The 
Role  of  Attitudes  and  Motivation , (London,  Edward 
Arnold),  this  was  especially  true.  His  work  was  cited 
in  academic  journals  some  1,400  times  (the  num- 
ber, including,  of  course,  multiple  citations  in  the 
same  journal). 

In  Japan,  his  Attitude/Motivation  Test  Battery  has 
been  translated  and  employed  to  describe  Japanese 
students  learning  English  (Brown,  Robson,  & 
Rosenkjar,  1996;  Robinson,  Strong  & Whittle,  2000). 
With  similar  results  to  Gardner,  Yamashiro  and 
McLaughlin  (1999)  tested  95  junior  college  students 
and  125  other  university  students  and  found  corre- 
lations between  their  motivation  and  their  language 
proficiency. 

A short,  genial  man  with  a small  white  goatee, 
Gardner,  66,  professor  emeritus  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
proved  an  energetic,  engaging  speaker.  Candid,  at 
times  self-deprecating,  he  began  his  talk  by  describ- 
ing the  origins  of  his  work  on  motivation  while  an 
MA  student  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  in  1956. 

"I'm  ideally  suited  for  this  kind  of  research.  En- 
glish is  the  only  language  I know."  Gardner 
laughed,  "My  thesis  advisor,  Wally  Lambert, 
suspected  I might  not  even  be  that  proficient  in 
English. 

"At  the  time,  it  was  believed  that  if  you  had 
language  aptitude,  you  could  learn  a language.  I 
said,  'I  don't  see  how  you  can  learn  a language  if 
you  don't  like  the  group.'  Wally  turned  to  me, 
'Hey,  man,  there's  your  thesis.'  I've  been  doing 
it  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Gardner  traced  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
motivation  in  language  learning  from  the  initial 
premise  at  the  turn  of  that  century  that  successful 
language  learners  had  higher  intelligence  than  oth- 
ers. Subsequent  writers  suggested  that  motivation 
and  identification  with  the  target  language  group 
might  be  important.  However,  most  of  their  work 
was  speculative  or  based  upon  interviews  with  very 
small  numbers  of  learners. 
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In  contrast,  Gardner  undertook  empirical  studies. 
For  his  PhD,  he  isolated  three  factors  associated 
with  second  language  achievement:  aptitude,  moti- 
vation, and  integrative  orientation — the  degree  to 
which  a language  learner  identifies  himself  with  the 
speakers  of  that  language.  In  1960,  the  state  of  com- 
puters being  what  it  was,  he  completed  his  statisti- 
cal analysis  at  MIT  which  alone  among  educational 
institutions  had  computers  large  enough  to  handle 
the  data. 

Interest  in  his  work  ran  particularly  high  in 
Canada  in  the  late  1960s  as  the  Federal  government 
tried  to  improve  language  education  in  French  and 
English.  In  1974,  working  with  another  Canadian 
researcher,  Pat  Smythe,  he  published  the  A/MTB, 
the  Attitude/Motivation  Test  Battery.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  Likert  scale  items  such  as  "I  would  like  to 
know  more  French-Canadians"  to  which  students 
indicated  one  of  several  responses  from  "strongly 
disagree"  to  "strongly  agree." 

Gardner  and  Smythe  added  another  variable,  in- 
strumental motivation  or  the  practical  reasons  for 
studying  a foreign  language  such  as  obtaining  a bet- 
ter job.  For  two  years,  Gardner  worked  on  the  read- 
ability and  reliability  of  the  items  on  the  test.  Then 
he  split  the  Likert  scale  between  negatively  and 
positively  phrased  ones  such  as  "I  love  learning 
French."  The  research,  primarily  among  English- 
Canadian  students  in  eight  different  locations  across 
Canada,  established  correlations  between  high 
scores  on  the  A/MTB  and  high  levels  of  proficiency. 
Regardless  of  language  aptitude,  motivated  students 
were  more  likely  to  study  longer  and  harder  and 
acquire  a second  language  than  other  students. 

Because  most  of  Gardner's  research  was  con- 
ducted in  Canada,  his  results  have  been  sometimes 
discounted  on  the  basis  that  Canada  is  bilingual. 
During  the  lecture,  Gardner  referred  to  a 1996  Ca- 
nadian census  table  of  language  use  indicating  that 
in  most  regions  of  the  country,  only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  population  was  bilingual.  In  effect, 
Canada  is  largely  monolingual;  either  English  or 
French  is  spoken. 

At  Temple  University,  Gardner  explained  how  his 
research  with  the  A/MTB  led  him  to  the  elaboration 
of  a socio-educational  model.  In  it,  language  learn- 
ing is  affected  by  individual  differences  in  intelli- 
gence, language  aptitude,  motivation,  and 
situational  variability.  It  also  takes  place  in  a cul- 
tural context  of  community  values  about  the  impor- 
tance and  meaningfulness  of  learning  the  language. 
As  the  A/MTB  measures  integrativeness  of  how  tar- 
get language  group,  it  also  reflects  the  contemporary 
social  and  political  environment  of  the  time. 
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Gardner  recalled  his  appearance  before  a group  of 
American  generals  to  discuss  the  Russian  language 
training  offered  to  army  interpreters  and  analysts. 
"One  of  these  generals  said,  'I  can  assure  you  Dr. 
Gardner,  that  my  boys  aren't  learning  Russian  be- 
cause they  love  the  Russians.'  'Okay,'  I replied,  'it's 
how  much  less  they  hate  them,  then'." 

During  the  same  period  that  Gardner  produced 
the  A/MTB  and  elaborated  on  the  socio-educational 
model,  other  theoretical  models  explained  the  de- 
velopment of  competence  in  a second  language. 

The  best  known  of  these  are  Krashen's  "Monitor 
Model,"  which  states  that  language  learning  de- 
pends on  both  conscious  and  unconscious  levels, 
and  Carrol's  "Conscious  Reinforcement  Model," 
which  states  language  learning  occurs  through  an 
individual's  need  to  express  himself  or  herself  and 
the  positive  feedback  that  comes  with  successful 
performance.  But  Gardner's  work  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  a clear  and  direct  link  to  empirical  research.  He 
pointed  out  that  ultimately  such  distinct  testing  of  a 
model  is  necessary  to  raise  a theory  from  the  level  of 
a description  to  a tool  in  formulating  plans  to  im- 
prove second  language  learning. 

The  same  appears  to  be  true  today  as  Gardner's 
model  seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  new  theories 
about  the  effect  of  motivation  on  language  learning, 
such  as  "The  Heuristic  Model  of  Variables  Influenc- 
ing Willingness  to  Communicate"  (MacIntyre, 
Clement,  Dornyei,  & Noels,  1998).  Gardner  de- 
scribed their  hierarchical,  pyramid-shaped  model 
consisting  of  such  aspects  of  language  learning  as 
communicative  behaviour,  motivation  perspectives, 
and  social  and  individual  context  as  a very  elegant 
description,  but  ultimately  unprovable  because  of 
the  number  and  complexity  of  relationships  in  it. 
Interestingly  enough,  MacIntyre  and  Clement  were 
both  Gardner's  PhD  students.  Gardner  commented, 
"When  Peter  MacIntyre  was  at  Temple  University 
last  year,  he  called  me  'the  data  nerd'."  Chuckling 
good-naturedly,  he  added  that  he  always  saw  him- 
self as  "professing  statistics,"  because  of  their  ability 
to  explain  and  predict  behaviour. 

This  raised  some  questions  from  the  graduate  stu- 
dents at  the  seminar.  Where  did  Garner  stand  on 
qualitative  studies  and  action  research.  "I'd  do 
qualitative  research  tomorrow  if  I thought  I could 
think  of  something  to  investigate,"  he  replied,  "but 
I'm  trying  to  come  up  with  general  principles." 
Commenting  on  Rebecca  Oxford's  idea  about  the 
place  of  strategies  in  language  learning,  he  re- 
marked, "We  found  strategies  negatively  correlated 
to  the  A/MTB.  It  was  the  students  who  didn't  have 
— much-language-who  used  the  strategies.  As  someone 
develops  their  ability  in  the  language,  strategies  be- 
come less  important." 

The  session  concluded  with  Garner  outlining 
some  of  his  current  research  interests.  One  study, 
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awaiting  publication,  tracked  university  students  in 
different  classes  learning  French  over  a one-year- 
period.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  most  students 
showed  a fairly  constant  level  of  motivation  despite 
teacher  efforts.  However,  there  was  some  positive 
change  in  attitudes  among  the  students  with  the 
highest  scores  and  a negative  one  among  those  who 
had  the  lowest  marks. 

Finally,  with  another  researcher,  Gardner  has 
been  testing  a mini-version  of  the  A/MTB  consisting 
of  only  11  questions  and  designed  for  use  with  com- 
puter-assisted instruction.  At  least  with  the  English 
students  tested,  its  validity  is  almost  as  accurate  as 
the  full-length  version.  "We  can  judge  the  results 
very  quickly."  He  laughed  ironically,  "Which  is  a 
way  of  saying  that  30  years  of  work  was  a huge 
waste  of  time."  Finally,  he  is  also  involved  in  a 
meta-analysis  of  motivation  based  on  some  40  stud- 
ies. The  seminar  ended  in  warm  applause  for 
Gardner,  lecturer  and  researcher,  still  very  active  in 
the  field  of  language  learning. 
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JALT-JACET  Liaison  Report 

Marilyn  Books,  Miyazaki  Municipal  University 


T ACET  (The  Japan  Association  of  College  English 
I Teachers)  held  its  39th  annual  convention  from 
Pfovember  3 to  5,  2000,  with  the  theme  "English 
Education  in  East  Asia  for  the  21st  Century"  at  Oki- 
nawa International  University  in  Ginowan  near 
Naha,  the  capital  of  the  prefecture.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  convention  was  held  in  Okinawa.  I 
have  been  a member  of  JALT  since  the  week  I ar- 
rived in  Japan  14  years  ago  and  a member  of  JACET 
for  about  13  years,  and  was  appointed  JACET-JALT 
Liaison  as  of  this  convention. 

Presentations  and  Participants 
There  were  169  presentations  at  the  convention, 
with  the  breakdown  as  follows:  82  papers,  29  reports 
on  "Classroom  Activities,"  13  case  studies,  13  sym- 
posia, 12  mini-lectures,  5 workshops,  4 publishers' 
presentations,  4 poster  displays,  3 keynote  ad- 
dresses, 3 "Welcome  to  My  Classroom"  video  pre- 
sentations, and  1 plenary  symposium. 

If  a presentation  was  published  in  the  handbook 
in  Japanese,  then  the  language  of  delivery  was  Japa- 
nese; conversely,  if  it  was  written  in  English,  it  was 
read/given  in  English.  Titles  in  English  numbered 
56,  and  about  twice  that  number  were  in  Japanese. 
With  the  disclaimer  that  "nativeness"  was  deter- 
mined only  from  names  listed,  there  were  209  Japa- 
nese presenters,  37  Western  foreign  speakers,  seven 
Korean,  one  Taiwanese,  and  one  Singaporean.  That 
means  that  a high  proportion  of  Japanese  chose  to 
speak  in  English.  Put  another  way,  33%  of  the 
speakers  chose  English  as  their  medium  of  commu- 
nication although  only  20%  of  the  presenters  were 
native  English  speakers.  All  of  the  presentations  that 
I attended  in  my  field  were  enlightening  and  well 
worth  attending. 

JACET  often  chooses  Asian  foreigners  as  keynote 
speakers,  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  Shih  Yu- 
Hwei  from  the  National  Taiwan  Normal  University 
spoke  on  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Primary  School  En- 
glish Teachers'  Training  Program  in  Taiwan."  He 
reported  that  there  has  been  pressure  from  the  pub- 
lic to  begin  English  education  earlier;  hence  they 
have  launched  a program  beginning  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  with  the  attendant  need  for  more  En- 
glish teachers.  Lee  Hyo-Woong,  the  president  of 
KATE  (Korean  Association  of  Teachers  of  English) 
delivered  his  talk  on  "English  Education  in  Korean 
Elementary  Schools."  The  Korean  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion legislated  that  English  be  taught  starting  in  the 
third  grade  conducted  in  the  target  language  only. 

Presentation  Time  Allocations 
The  allocation  of  the  total  time  and  of  the  break- 
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down — which  specifically  mentioned  the  question 
and  answer  period— is  quite  different  from  that  at 
other  conferences  such  as  JALT  and  TESOL.  When 
my  first  proposal  was  accepted  at  JACET  about  thir- 
teen years  ago  under  the  category  of  "Papers"  and 
"Reports  of  Classroom  Activities,"  I was  shocked  to 
be  informed  that  I had  only  20  minutes  to  speak. 
That  remains  the  allotment  for  the  typical  paper 
presentation  today,  with  a ten-minute  question  and 
answer  period.  (What  a luxury  it  is  to  have  45  min-  ' 
utes  or  more  all  to  yourself  at  JALT  and  TESOL  con- 
ferences.) It  forces  the  speaker  to  be  succinct,  and 
actually,  it  is  just  enough  for  the  presenter  to  put 
forth  the  main  thrust  and  for  the  audience  to  dis- 
cern if  the  topic  is  relevant  to  their  needs. 

Two  paper  presentations  are  slotted  in  the  same 
room  for  one  hour  and  each  session  has  a modera- 
tor. The  math  does  not  work  out  if  you  calculate  the 
time  taken  by  the  moderator  to  introduce  the  two 
(or  several)  speakers,  and  the  changeover  time.  The 
second  speaker  is  usually  short-changed  unless  the 
timing  is  slightly  altered,  such  as  I have  done  as 
moderator — introductions,  2 minutes  each;  presen- 
tations, 18  minutes;  and  Q & A,  8 minutes.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  allocation  that  is  conducive  to  the  mobility 
of  the  attendees.  I have  observed  a lot  of  movement 
during  sessions,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
changeover  of  a new  speaker.  For  example,  at  about 
the  thirty-minute  mark  of  a "Papers"  or  "Reports  of 
Classroom  Activities"  presentation,  conference- 
goers  move  in  and  out  freely. 

The  Q & A portion  is  deemed  very  important  and 
each  type  of  activity  has  set  guidelines  to  follow;  as 
much  as  15  minutes  is  to  be  devoted  to  Q & A. 
"Welcome  to  My  Classroom,"  which  is  a video  pre- 
sentation of  student  activities,  is  allowed  40  min- 
utes, with  explanation  set  at  10  minutes,  video  at 
15,  and  Q & A at  15.  "Case  Studies,"  also  40  min- 
utes, consists  of  "presentation  35  and  Q & A 5." 
"Mini-lectures"  have  10  minutes  of  questioning, 
with  50  of  lecture.  Symposia  and  workshops,  which 
are  allotted  90  minutes,  and  keynote  speeches, 
which  are  apportioned  70  minutes,  are  the  excep- 
tions, with  the  division  of  time  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  chairperson.  The  poster  session  affords  the 
maximum  amount  of  audience  participation,  and  is 
held  all  day  Saturday  from  10:00  to  17:00,  with  the 
display  personnel  requested  to  be  present  from 
11:30  to  12:30  for  explanations  and  discussion. 

Concomitant  Events 

On  Friday  the  short  opening  ceremony  took  place, 
chaired  by  Nakamura  Houshin  of  Okinawa  University 
and  co-chaired  by  Namoto  Mikio.  Nakamura  is  well 
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known  to  many  J ALT  members,  and  deserves  credit 
for  much  of  the  backstage  in  organizing  the  Kyushu- 
Okinawa  branch.  The  greetings  portion  was  jointly 
officiated  by  the  President  of  JACET,  Koike  Ikuo,  and 
Namihira  Isao,  President  of  Okinawa  International 
University.  An  award  presentation  and  an  hour-long 
business  meeting  followed. 

Publishers'  materials  were  displayed  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  main  convention  building  from  10:00 
to  closing  every  day.  There  were  many  Japanese 
publishers  and  some  Japanese-only  exhibits,  but 
enough  English  displays  to  occupy  non-Japanese 
speakers  for  hours. 

The  closing  ceremonies  were  chaired  by 
Nakamura,  with  "Greetings"  by  Igarashi  Yasuo  in- 
viting all  participants  to  the  2001  convention.  Oka 
Hideo,  the  Convention  Chair,  whose  hard  work  and 
vigilance  helped  bring  about  a beautifully  run,  suc- 
cessful convention,  gave  closing  remarks.  To  some 
in  the  audience,  the  closing  portion  of  the  conven- 
tion seemed  long  because  the  preceding  two-hour 
plenary  symposium  was  seen  as  part  of  the  finale. 
The  symposium  title  was  identical  to  that  of  the 
convention  theme,  and  featured  these  distinguished 
panelists:  Willy  Renandya  of  RELC  (Regional  Lan- 
guage Center)  in  Singapore;  Kim  Young-Sook  of 
Fukuoka  Jogakuin  University,  former  President  of 
Korea  Association  of  Applied  Linguistics;  Shih  Yu- 
Hwei  of  the  National  Taiwan  Normal  University; 
and  Koike  Ikuo  , President  of  JACET. 

Convention  Size 

As  mentioned  above,  there  were  169  presentations. 
The  largest  number  of  concurrent  sessions  from 
which  a member  had  to  choose  was  ten,  for  "Pa- 
pers." For  non-Japanese  speakers,  this  number  is 
significantly  decreased.  This  compares  with  about 
23  concurrent  events  four  or  five  times  a day  at  a 
JALT  conference;  at  TESOL  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing 49  choices  can  present  themselves. 

Three  days  are  set  aside  for  the  annual  meeting. 
The  2000  event  was  held  on  Friday  from  9:00  to 
19:00,  Saturday  from  9:00  to  17:00,  and  Sunday 
from  9:00  to  12:30,  with  no  pre-convention  insti- 
tutes, only  the  national  board  meeting,  national 
committee  meetings,  and  the  trustees  meeting  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

A medium  sized  university  is  often  selected,  and 
proves  adequate  for  the  concurrent  presentations 
and  other  meetings.  Rooms  are  also  appropriated  for 
presenters,  guests,  a lounge,  and  luggage.  The  ex- 
hibit space  is  generally  small,  with  many  Japanese 
and  Japanese-only  publishing  companies  displaying 
theirTnatefials. 

Social  Events  and  Entertainment 

The  main  social  event  is  the  Saturday  night  party, 

which  is  always  well  attended,  although  it  is  pre- 
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ceded  by  too  many  rather  long  speeches.  I was  rein- 
troduced at  this  event,  and  delivered  a short  speech 
incorporating  JALT  information  and  an  invitation 
to  join  in  JALT  activities. 

Each  day  at  noon  we  were  treated  to  local  enter- 
tainment; the  first  day  was  the  delightful  "Eisa" 
dancing  and  the  second  was  the  intriguing  "karate 
dancing."  Interested  participants  could  also  view 
the  Futenma  Base  from  the  rooftop  of  the  main  con- 
vention building.  Naha  boosts  numerous  fine  din- 
ing and  entertainment  spots,  and  we  were  well 
rewarded  at  the  Sam's  of  Hawaii  steak  houses. 

Organization/Smooth  Running 
Several  institutions  account  for  the  smooth  running 
of  the  convention  itself.  The  chapter  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  convention  is  held  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  (or  a good  deal  of  the  local  jobs);  in 
this  case,  that  duty  fell  to  the  Kyushu-Okinawa 
chapter.  But  scores  of  people  from  across  the  land 
pitched  in  to  ensure  good  management  and  effi- 
ciency. Another  point  is  that  the  presentations  as  a 
rule  start  precisely  on  time,  thanks  to  the  institution 
of  a moderator. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a time  conflict  with  the 
JALT  conference — they  were  on  the  same  weekend. 
Many  JALT  and  JACET  members  were  forced  to 
choose  between  the  two  occurrences. 

At  the  convention  site,  the  placement  of  the  activi- 
ties was  logical  and  the  venues  were  easy  to  locate. 
Those  presentations  that  were  suitable  in  a classroom- 
sized room  were  located  in  the  largest  lecture  build- 
ing. On  the  ground  floor  of  that  building  was  a large 
open  area,  on  the  periphery  of  which  was  the  registra- 
tion desk  manned  by  friendly  and  obliging  members. 
An  information  board  was  strategically  placed  near 
Registration  for  announcements,  changes  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  contacting  other  participants. 

That  open  space  became  the  hub  of  the  conven- 
tion and  a natural,  convenient  meeting  spot  where 
it  was  a pleasure  to  run  into  old  friends  and  com- 
fortably find  space  to  compare  news  and  research 
projects.  Even  better  was  the  pleasant  courtyard  that 
it  led  out  onto.  The  organizers  had  wisely  moved 
their  usual  convention  month  from  September  to 
November  when  Okinawa  was  selected  as  the  site: 
the  temperature  was  perfect  for  being  outdoors 
(about  24)  and  the  postponement  avoided  the  main 
typhoon  season.  However,  it  ran  into  the  JALT 
scheduling  as  mentioned,  and  a tropical  storm  kept 
me  tracking  the  US  Joint  Typhoon  Warning  Center 
web  site  every  day  and  ruined  any  chance  of  snor- 
ke ling  just  before  attending  the  conference. 

Those  events  that  required  a larger  seating  capac- 
ity, such  as  the  opening  ceremony,  award  presenta- 
tions, business  meeting,  keynote  addresses,  plenary 
symposia,  and  closing  ceremony,  were  conducted  in 
another  building  close  by. 
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Costs 

The  registration  fee  for  the  convention  is  only 
¥3000  for  members,  ¥6000  for  non-members,  and 
¥3000  for  students.  Institutional  and  supporting 
organizations  may  send  two  delegates.  The  annual 
membership  fee  to  the  national  organization  is 
¥8000;  it  cannot  be  accepted  at  the  convention:  it 
must  be  paid  beforehand.  Membership  in  one  of  the 
chapters  costs  ¥1500,  to  cover  postage,  but  SIG 
membership  is  free. 

Liaison  Role 

There  were  many  ways  in  which  I was  honored  and 
performed  a function  at  the  convention.  I took  ad- 
vantage of  most  occasions  to  enlighten  JACET  audi- 
ences about  these  points  about  JALT:  the  PAC3  at 
JALT2001  Annual  International  Conference  in 
Kitakyushu  from  November  22  to  25,  2001;  the 
convention  proceedings  and  other  publications; 
the  large  number  of  members,  chapters,  and  SIGs; 
and  of  course,  the  JALT  home  page.  The  night  be- 
fore the  official  start  of  the  convention,  I was  in- 
vited to  a lavish  dinner  with  a small  group  of  VIPs 
of  JACET.  At  the  opening  ceremonies,  I was  intro- 
duced as  the  JACET-JALT  Liaison.  Throughout  the 
convention,  the  chairperson  of  the  event,  Oka,  and 
the  President  of  JACET,  Koike,  went  out  of  their 
way  to  introduce  and  reintroduce  me  to  distin- 
guished participants,  to  invite  me  to  the  guest 
room,  the  lounge,  and  to  lunch.  I was  given  the 
big,  thick  proceedings  of  last  year's  convention  of 
AILA,  an  international  association  of  applied  lin- 
guistics, which  is  associated  with  JACET,  plus  a 
JACET  publication,  which  I have  sent  to  the  JALT 
office  for  access  by  JALT  members.  JACET  expressed 


a desire  to  exchange  publications  starting  with  con- 
vention proceedings.  I was  asked  to  proofread  the 
English  portions  of  their  home  page  "for  life."  Ad- 
ditionally, it  is  hoped  that  the  institution  of  the 
position  of  JALT-JACET  Liaison  will  help  prevent 
the  time  conflict  mentioned  above. 

Membership  and  Involvement 
The  2800-strong  membership  is  approximately  81% 
percent  Japanese,  which  is  what  attracted  me  to 
JACET.  I sought  to  meet  more  Japanese  people  when 
I first  arrived,  and  I subsequently  benefited  by  being 
befriended  by  Japanese  professors  and  offered  many 
good  part  time  university  jobs. 

JACET  maintains  an  office  at  55  Yokodera-machi, 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  162-0831.  The  helpful  office 
manager,  Ohama  Mitsuko,  can  be  reached  at  03- 
3268-9686  by  phone  from  13:00  to  17:00,  Monday 
through  Friday,  or  fax  at  03-3268-9695.  Their  URL  is 
<www.jacet.org/>  and  email  can  be  sent  to 
<info@jacet.org>. 

Members  can  choose  to  belong  to  a regional 
branch — in  addition  to  the  national  organization — 
such  as  Hokkaido,  Tohoku,  Chubu,  Kansai, 
Chugoku-Shikoku,  and  Kyushu-Okinawa.  Members 
can  also  join  any  of  ten  SIGs  without  additional 
charge:  Classroom-centered  Research,  CALL,  Dis- 
course/Pragmatics, Literature,  SLA  (Second  Lan- 
guage Acquisition),  Critical  Thinking  Across  the 
Curriculum,  Global  Education,  Modern  English 
Grammar,  English  Education  in  East  Asia,  and  En- 
glish and  the  Computer. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Fuji  Joshi 
Daigaku  in  Sapporo  from  September  14  to  16,  and 
JALT  members  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


JALT  Central  Office  Research  Services 


Photocopy  Service 

On  request,  the  JALT  Central  Office  will  provide  pho- 
tocopies of  past  or  current  articles  from  The  Language 
Teacher  and  JALT  Journal  Please  include  as  much  bib- 
liographic information  as  possible:  author  name, 
article  title,  year,  issue  number,  and  pages. 


Back  Issues 

Back  issues  of  The  Language  Teacher,  JALT  Journal, 
JALT  Applied  Materials,  and  Conference  Proceedings  are 
also  available.  Please  inquire  by  fax  whether  the  pub- 
lication is  in  stock  before  ordering. 


Payment 

Library  Search  Service  Photocopy  Service 

JALT  Central  Office  will  also  search  for  Language  up  to  10  pages ¥500  per  article 

Teacher  and  JALT  Journal  articles  in  the  JALT  library.  over  10  pages ¥1,000  per  article 

Please  provide  keywords,  approximate  date,  author  Library  Search  Service ¥500  per  article 

name,  title,  or  other  information  in  as  much  detail  as  Back  Issues ¥500  per  issue 

possible. 


In  Japan,  please  pay  by  postal  stamp  overseas,  by  bank  check  in  yen,  with  an  additonal  ¥1,500  bank 

charge,  or  by  international  postal  money  order.  Please  include  ¥500  postage  for  all  international  orders.  Please 
include  payment  with  your  order  and  allow  two  weeks  for  mailing  after  recept  of  request. 
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Poessays  in  the  English  Language  Classroom 

John  Pereira,  Simon  Potter,  Wayne  K.  Johnson 


What  is  a "poessay?"  Rather  than  being  a word 
that  you  might  find  in  the  dictionary,  it  is  a 
neologism  formed  from  "poem"  and  "essay,"  its 
two  constituent  parts.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  poetry 
to  be  appreciated  for  its  sounds,  rhythm,  dramatic 
impact,  and  imagery.  On  the  other,  it  contains  a 
flowing  message,  an  insightful  opinion,  or  a rhe- 
torical argument  that  is  usually  expressed  in  linear 
prose.  Examples  are  given  after  the  following  expla- 
nation of  their  pedagogic  use:  that  is,  how  poessays 
might  be  useful  for  teaching  English  in  Japan. 

First  of  all,  it  is  worth  noting  that  poessays  ap- 
peal to  Japanese  sensitivities  in  their  brevity, 
nonlinearity,  imagery,  provocativeness,  and  hu- 
mor. They  are  easy  to  read  and  understand,  while 
opening  up  potential  depths  to  explore.  As  you 
will  see  when  you  read  them,  many  can  be  enter- 
taining, yet  at  the  same  time  convey  serious 
thoughts,  making  poessays  enjoyable  and  stimu- 
lating learning  materials  for  English  courses. 

For  oral  English  classes,  poessays  can  first  be 
read  aloud  to  practice  pronunciation  and  to  get  a 
feel  for  their  sounds  and  rhythms.  That  poessays 
are  not  flat  or  monotonous  adds  excitement  and 
encourages  students,  whether  reading  or  repeating, 
to  put  life  into  their  own  spoken  English.  Once  a 
few  poessays  have  been  read  aloud  for  their  art- 
istry, it  is  possible  to  explore  their  messages,  to 
delve  into  their  intellectual  content.  A variety  of 
techniques  might  be  used  to  do  so.  Direct  ques- 


tions and  answers,  whether  in  the  form  of  Socratic 
discourse  (which  can  be  fun)  or  something  less 
involved,  is  one  way  to  engage  students.  Another 
is  to  have  students  discuss  a few  poessays  in  pairs 
or  groups,  monitored  by  the  teacher  who  might 
throw  in  a comment  or  two.  After  a sufficient 
amount  of  time  has  passed,  the  pairs  or  groups  can 
report  to  the  entire  class.  It  is,  of  course,  important 
to  note  that  any  given  poessay  offers  a "main 
point"  and  insights,  which  elicit  an  array  of  re- 
sponses (agreement,  disagreement,  or  combina- 
tions), and  should  inspire  related  concepts  and 
experiences  to  filter  into  the  discussion. 

For  written  English  classes,  there  are  at  least  two 
important  uses  of  poessays.  One  is  to  write  them.  For 
some  students  this  will  be  easy  and  fun,  but  for  oth- 
ers it  might  be  more  of  a challenge.  In  either  case, 
composing  poessays  is  a good  learning  experience  for 
students:  writing  the  English  correctly  (spelling  and 
basic  grammar)  blends  with  artistic  self-expression 
and  finding  the  right  words.  Even  students  who  feel 
they  are  deficient  in  English  and/or  in  artistic  ability 
are  likely  to  get  absorbed  by  the  challenge. 

The  second  use  of  poessays  is  to  write  about 
them.  One  or  a few  poessays,  selected  by  the 
teacher  or  the  students,  can  lead  to  pages  of  ex- 
planatory prose.  Depending  on  the  aims  of  a class 
and  the  level  of  its  students,  an  assignment  could 
range  from  a page  to  several,  encouraging  subjec- 
tivity and  creativity  on  the  part  of  the  students. 


Sample  Set  I 

The  following  poessays  were  written  by  university  students  and  published  through  Seika  University  as  Com- 
municative Times.  We  would  appreciate  receiving  any  interesting  poessays,  written  by  your  students,  that 
might  be  published  in  future  editions  (email:  <sampachi@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp>).  Anyone  who  would  like 
a free  copy  of  the  latest  issue  should  send  a self-addressed  stamped  (80  yen)  envelope  to:  Editor,  City  Press, 
25-18  Okanonishi-cho,  Misasagi,  Yamashina-ku,  Kyoto-shi,  607-8421. 


Clone 

True 

Moon 

is 

The 

but 

The  moon 

always 
a full  moon 

scientist 

does  he 

changes 

who  produced 

know 

every  night 

Are 

the  clone 

his  mother's 

half  moon 
full  moon 

we  also 

said 

name? 

like 

the 

mnnn  ? 

this  is 

Asuka  Matsumiya 

crescent  moon 

the. smartest  man.. 

. _ . _ _ 

and 

in  the  world 

He  is  a 
genius 

ERIC 

new  moon 

But 

no 

the  moon 
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Yumiko  Toguchi 

Train 

This  morning 
I got  up 
late 

I 

hopped 
on  the 
train 

The 

train 

was 

crowded 
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The 

train 

shook 

My  head 
swam 

because 
I was 
sleepy 

I 

crashed 

into 

my 

neighbor 

I 

said 

I'm  sorry 


was 

She  is 

trodden  on 

my  friend 

but 

my  dog 

my  neighbor 

Yukari  Tanaka 

pretended 

to  sleep 

Yoriko  Nagatani 

Almighty 

Birds 

Communication 

can  fly 
but 

She  doesn't 

I 

know 

can't 

Japanese 
or  English 

I can 
use 

but 

chopsticks 

she  has 

but 

beautiful  hair 

birds  can't 

After 
a while 

"Ouch!" 

My  foot 


and 

a pure  heart 


He  can 
run  quickly 
but 

she  can't 


She  can 

Legs 

sing  well 

I have 

but 

three 

he  can't 

lovely  legs 

No 

the  first 

one 

is 

is 

my  bicycle 

almighty 

the  second 

Yohei  Kurita 

is 

my  motorcycle 

Money 

the  third 

I 

is 

don't  like 

my  car 

Him 

and 

because 

they  are 

he  uses 

all  mine 

me 

Ryosuke  Saeki 

Kana  Okuda 

Double  Standard 

My  teacher 
said  that 
trying 
is  more 
important 

than  getting 
the  correct 
answer 

But 

when  I 
tried  hard 
and  made 
a mistake 

he 

gave  me 
minus  points 

so 

tell  me 

what  does 
trying 
mean? 

Kumiko  Onishi 


Lunch  Time 

It  will  be 
lunch  time 
soon 

Everybody 
will  go 
to  the 

dining  room 
I 

want 
to  go 
there  too 

I want 
to  have 
lunch 
too 

But 
I have 
no  money 

Takayuki  Fukano 


Far  Out 

What  is 
nearer 
to  me 

than 

myself? 

But 

because 
of  its 
nearness 

I can't 
know 
myself 

Keiko  Nishimura 

Harmony 

My  hands 
are 

very  big 
But 

I don't 
hate  them 
because 
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I have 
to  live 
with  them 

until 

Idle 

so 

I get  along 
with  them 

Yoshiko  Honda 

No  Coffee  Break 
Who 

is  the  hardest 
worker 
in  the 
world? 

The 

politician? 

The 

lawyer? 

The 

carpenter? 


No 

no  no! 
he 

who  works 
non-stop 
is 

sometimes 
he  works 
slowly 

and 

sometimes 
he  works 
fast 

yes 

he  who 
lives 
in  my 
left  breast 
is 

O my  sweet  heart! 
Masami  Yamashita 
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Harmony 

in  the  world 

My  hands 

How 

are 

will  war 

very  big 

disappear? 

But 

When 

I don't 

will  war 

hate  them 
because 

disappear? 

The 

I have 

only  way 

to  live 

I think 

with  them 

is 

until 

for  all 

I die 

of  us 

SO 

I get  along 
with  them 

Yoshiko  Honda 


to  kill 
ourselves! 

Kazuhiko  Nishiguchi 


War  and  Peace 
Making 
war 
is 

the  worst 
act 


Thanks 

Thank  you 

for  cooking 
for  me 
every  day 

Thank  you 


for  cleaning 
my  room 
for  me 
every  day 

Thank  you 

for  working 
for  me 
every  day 

And 

thank  you 

for  being 
concerned 
about  me 
every  day 

I 

appreciate 
what 
you  do 
for  me 

but 

I'm  too 
embarrassed 
to  say  it 


and  so 
I write  it 
here 

Hiroe  Kido 


Loyalty 

Honda 

is 

my  partner 

my  friend 

He  is 
very  old 
but 

he's  doing 
fine 

He  has  run 
75000  kilometers 

He  tries  hard 

but 

tires  easily 

Hiroyuki 

Matsuyama 


Soul  Brothers 

My  Pet 

I have 

I 

no  money 

have 

no  car 

a 

and  no  girlfriend 

cat 

But 

he  is 

I have 

a selfish  cat 

a good  friend 

and 

He  has 

he  is 

no  money 

a proud  cat 

no  car 

My 

neighbor 

and  no  girlfriend 

Kantaro  Iwasaki 

says 

pets 

resemble 

their 

owners 

Keiko  Yuno 

Kindness 

D-Grade 

On 

Soon 

a crowded 

it  will  be 

train 

11  PM 

I 

told 

an  old  woman 
to  sit 

and 

my  family 
is  already 
asleep 

in  my  seat 

but 

But 

not  me 

she  said 

I'm 

I'm  not 

wide  awake 

that  old! 

as 

Miho  Kawamura 

I fell 
asleep 

in  class  _ 

today 

Keiji  Yamanaka 
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My  Father  & Me 

My  father 
regards  everything 

except  scholarship 

as  trash 

so 

when  he 
asked  me 
what 
I learned 
recently 

and 

I told  him 
it  was 
the  price 
of  vegetables 

my  father 
cried 

Saeko  Hada 


Values 

It's 
only 
the  rain 
but 

it  makes 
some 
people 
happy 

and 

others 

sad! 

Masaaki  Karahata 
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Art  of  Living 

Hometown 

but 

Workers 

Oh 

can  I 

say 

the  countryside! 

live  there? 

we  have 

Hnw 

Where 

money 

HU  w 

I love 

are 

but  no  time 

the 

the  jobs? 

Students 

blue  sky 

Mime  Kakizoe 

say 

clean  water 

we  have 

fresh  air 

Love  Letter 

time 

and 

but  no  money 

pretty  flowers 

Dear  Earth 

Life 

oh 

I 

is  not 

so  beautiful! 

want  you 

simple! 

Yes 

to  know 

Kuniko  Katsumata 

the 

countryside 

I like 

delicious  fruit 

fresh  water 
and 

clean  air 

I also 
like 

the 

beautiful 

sky 

emerald 

sea 

and 
the  big 

big 

mountains 


Thank  you 
good  earth 

for 

everything! 
Yoko  Kawaguchi 


Sample  Set  II 

The  following  poessays  were  written  by  Gambari-kun,  a foreigner  who  lives  in  Kyoto.  Some  of  them  are 
from  his  book  En  not  Yen  (2000)  published  in  Kyoto  by  Maruzen. 


Amazing 

They 
resemble 
stone  Buddhas 

as 

they  sit 
in  the 
classroom 

row  after  row 

looking 
at  you 
without 
speaking 

You  ask 
a question 

and 
there  is 

an  echo 
of  silence 

You 

try  again 
and 

there  is 
more 
of 

the  same 


Now 

it  all 

is 

the 

Are  you 

moment 

really 

of 

Buddhas 

truth 

I 

who  are 
already 

could 

enlightened 

go  crazy 

and 

as 

lots  of 

who  know 

foreign  teachers 
do 

or 

truth 
cannot  be 

communicated 

through 

simply 

words . . . 

take  _ 

a deep  breath 
and 

i 

continue 

to  speak .... 

thank  them 

for 

Ryoanji 

allowing  me 

A 

to  speak 

cowboy 

and 

had  this 

indulge 

to  say 
about 

my  ego 

the 

I 

famous 

wonder 

Zen  Garden 

at 

"It's  just 

Killer 

a 

bunch 
of  rocks" 

I'd  rather 
read 

So 

the 

is  it 

dictionary 

or 

than 

isn't  it? 

a writer 

who  has 

Borderless 

nothing 

Marriage 

to  say 

When 

you  marry 

None  for  the 

the  right  woman 

Road 

your  marriage 

Alcohol 

is  successful 

is 

But  when 

for  people 

you  marry 

who 

the  wrong  woman 

can't 

(even  the  girl 

get  drunk 
on 
life 

next  door) 

then 

your  marriage 
is  hell 

international  or 
not 
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Beware 

Language 
teachers 
who  say 

Japanese 
students 
can't  think 
logically 
forget 

there  is 
an  exception 
to 

every  rule 

Math 

students! 


Humor 

I 

and  you 
and 

he  and  she 
and 
every 

human  being 

has 

a 

great 
sense 
of  humor 

we  can 
all  laugh 
at 

everybody  else 


Social  Science 

Michael 
Jackson 
wants 
to  be 

a Caucasian 
he 

has  had 
surgery 
to  fix 
his  lips 
and 

has 
even 
bleached 
his  skin 
to  look 
white 

my  students 
write 
again  and 


again 

So 

when 

I 

point  out 
that 

millions 
of  young 
Japanese 

bleach 
their  hair 
gold 

and 

tell  them 

there  are 
probably 
more 
blondes 
in  Tokyo 
than 


Chicago 

they 

look 
at  me 
as 

though 

I'm 

a great 
social  critic 

I 

would  never 
have  thought 
of 
that 

all 

by  myself 

their  eyes 
seem 
to  say 
to 
me 


Teacher's  Room 

with 

Billy 

the  windows 

was 

open 

sitting 

the 

silently 

anger  in 

smoking 

the  room 

a cigarette 

was  heavy 

when 

refusing 

the  door 

to  leave 

opened 

while 

and 

the  cigarette 

there 

smoke 

walked  in 
Mr. 

gently  drifted 
away 

NO  SMOKING 
who 

Bloodless  Coup 

rushed 
to  open 
the  windows 

Don't 
ask  me 

his 

ask 

nostrils 

the  computer 

fuming 

says 

and 

a New  Age 

eyes  bulging 

scholar 

Yes 

Yes 

even 

the 

TRJC 


computer 
has  killed 

Tastes  Good 
What 

the 

a sight 

old  style 

to  behold! 

scholar 

expensive 

a 

cars 

walking 

talking 

dictionary 

and 

their  owners 

knowledgeable 

either 

parked 

with 

a lot 

or 

of 

waiting 
in  line 

memory 

but 

to 

who 

receive 

no  longer 

hamburgers 

and 

can 

french  fries 

compete 

leaving 

millions 

making 
it  clear 

wondering 

to  all 

what 

the  world 

is 

how 

a scholar 

much  easier 

today? 

it  is 

1 <:  • . 


to  acquire 
an 

expensive  car 


than 

good  taste 
in  food 


Secret 

On 

this 

last  day 
of 

class 

my 

students 

look 

real  happy! 
So 

am  I 
but 

I 

don't 
show  it 
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Mission  Impos- 
sible 

Why 

can;t  Japan 
give 

the  world 
another 

Daisetsu  Suzuki 
or 

Okakura  Tenshin 

when 
hundreds 
of  thousands 
study 

live  and 
work 
in 

English  speaking 
countries? 

you 
ask  me 


Japanese 

who 

study  English 
today 

I 

tell  you 

do  so 
to  get 
better  jobs 

move  up 
the  ladder 
of  success 

and  are 
not  at  all 
inward  looking 

can  do 
without 
the  within 

so 

are  unable 


to  explain 
anything 
significant 

Belief  Systems 

My  teacher 
used  to  say 

Judge  a man 
by  the  quality 
of  his  shoes 

Anyone 
looking  at 
my  shoes 
nowadays 

(which  are 
far  from  clean 
and  shiny) 


would 
take  me 
for 

a criminal 

Looking  back 
over  the  years 

I have 
only  this 
to  say 

Don't  believe 

anything 

your  teachers 
tell  you 


Scholarship 

I've 

read 

one 

too 

many 

academic 

papers 

that 

have 

length 

and 

breadth 

but 

no  depth 


Food  for  Thought 

Good  Citizen 

said 

National  Fitness 

Good  teachers 

I 

he 

Day 

always 

wrapped  up 

Now 

On 

tell 

my  mind 

I'm 

this 

Hobby 

their  students 
how  much 

in 

a furoshiki 

like 

all 

the  others 

auspicious 

day 

Poessays 
are  easy 

their  homework 

and 

most 

to  write 

has 

gave  it 

a rib 

Japanese 

and  fun 

in  common 

to 

in 

stay  home 

too 

with  sashimi 

my  Boss 

a wheel 

and 

all 

the  fresher 

a 

that 

do  sports 

you  need 

the  better 

year  ago 

makes 

on  TV 

is 

(he 

did 

Japan 
go  round 

simple 

everyday 

the  same 

an 

English 

several 

independent 

and 

years 

spirit 

3 

earlier) 

no 

clear  mind 

You 

more 

are 

a good 

man! 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 


In  this  month's  issue,  Keith  Lane,  Miyazaki  Chapter  Vice  President,  talks  about  a very  special  small  chapter,  Miyazaki,  which  is 
contributing  in  many  ways  to  our  organization.  The  coeditors  encourage  chapters  and  SIGs  to  submit  800-word  reports  to  this  col- 
umn in  English,  Japanese,  or  a combination  of  both. 

What  a Difference  a Chapter  Makes 


To  apply  a double-entendre,  despite  Miyazaki 
JALTs  small  size  and  very  brief  history,  it  is  a 
chapter  chock-full  of  pages  of  professional  involve- 
ment in  JALT.  The  record  of  this  chapter  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  value  and  benefit  a chapter — even 
a small  one — can  have  for  the  organization. 

Miyazaki  Chapter  was  formed  in  a dynamic  surge 
of  energy  in  1996.  At  the  time,  however,  doubt  was 
raised  as  to  the  efficacy  of  small  chapters,  each  re- 
quiring operating  budgets  and  additional  funding. 
"How  much  does  it  cost  to  finance  a chapter?"  and 
"What  is  the  cost  efficient  breakeven  point  in  chap- 
ter size?"  These  questions  were  repeatedly  proposed 
to  serve  as  litmus  tests  of  chapter  viability,  under 
the  misconception  that  the  working  capital  of  JALT 
is  financial  rather  than  the  volunteer  energies  of  our 
membership.  So,  I would  like  to  outline  how  estab- 
lishing Miyazaki  Chapter  has  profited  JALT. 

Firstly,  Miyazaki  membership  has  remained  fairly 
stable  over  an  extended  period  of  gradual  national 
membership  decline.  Yes,  we  are  small — fewer  than 
forty — with  membership  consisting  of  mostly  foreign 
faculty  of  local  colleges  and  universities.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  Miyazaki  membership  figures  are 
not  something  to  disparage.  Against  the  background 
of  the  considerably  lower  wages  earned  in  Miyazaki — 
arguably  Japan's  least  economically  developed  prefec- 
ture— a very  conservative  and  institution-centered 
career  ethic,  and  faculty  downsizing  as  well  as  se- 
verely restricted  operating  budgets,  Miyazaki's  mem- 
bership stability  is  respectable.  Locally,  we  see  much 
of  the  profession  in  retreat:  informal  study  groups 
dissolving,  an  annual  seminar  with  over  a decade  of 
success  discontinued,  and  opportunities  curtailed. 

Our  many  efforts  to  cultivate  more  participation 
among  AETs,  secondary  school  teachers,  children's 
teachers,  and  other  segments  of  our  local  teaching 
community  have  met  with  mixed  success.  Even  early 
on,  we  were  able  to  stage  events  drawing  large  audi- 
ences of  appreciative  non-members  who  nonetheless 
fail  to  join.  Perhaps  that  will  some  day  change,  but 
we  have  learned  not  to  hold  our  breath.  However,  by 
focusing  on  community  service,  we  have  furthered 
the  JALT  mission  in  a place  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

While  we  are  not  large,  we  are  very  active.  The 
effects  of  that  activity  spread  regionally.Sjrong  ties 
with" other- Kyushu  chapters  support  an  informal  but 
resilient  and  dynamic  fraternity  promoting  JALT's 
mission.  Much  of  this  good  fortune  we  owe  to  col- 
laborative programming.  Miyazaki  Chapter  deserves 
mention  for  its  initiative  in  this  regard.  In  1998, 
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Miyazaki  initiated  and  hosted  the  first  Pan-Kyushu 
Retreat,  which  each  year  serves  as  a planning  and 
networking  opportunity  and  a catalyst  for  other 
collaborations.  Likewise,  the  impetus  for  the  first 
Kyushu  Distinguished  Lecture  Tour  in  1999,  as  well 
as  regional  coordination  of  Four  Corners  Tours  in 
recent  years  was  initiated  here.  Collaboration  en- 
ables all  Kyushu  chapters  to  capitalize  on  efforts, 
stretch  budgets,  and  extend  the  sense  of  inclusive- 
ness. The  attractiveness  of  JALT  in  all  communities 
is  enhanced  through  this  mutual  involvement. 

Threads  of  Miyazaki  are  woven  into  so  much  of 
the  fabric  of  JALT.  Miyazaki  Chapter  has  the  highest 
level  of  subscriptions  to  SIGs  as  a percentage  of  its 
membership.  While  in  terms  of  real  numbers,  this 
subscription  ratio  is  just  a drop  in  the  bucket,  in 
terms  of  leadership  in  a few  select  SIGs,  the  Miyazaki 
presence  is  very  significant.  Over  the  past  few  years 
alone,  beginning  in  1998,  Miyazaki  members  have 
filled  no  fewer  than  fifteen  key  positions  in  College 
& University  Education,  Professionalism  in  Adminis- 
tration and  Language  Education,  and  Learner  Devel- 
opment SIGs.  In  the  same  period,  Miyazaki  member 
names  have  appeared  nearly  two  dozen  times  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  The  Language  Teacher  in  addition 
to  the  regular  and  substantial  editorial  work  they  do. 
Miyazaki  appears  to  lead  the  pack  in  terms  of  presen- 
tation proposals  to  the  annual  conferences  as  well, 
and  was  represented  in  key  areas  in  the  JALT2000 
conference  programming.  Two  of  JALT's  official  rep- 
resentatives to  other  Asian  conferences  during  2000 
were  Miyazaki  members.  We  are  likely  to  see  even 
greater  involvement  for  Miyazaki  members  in  the 
future;  Miyazaki  members  have  put  their  names  for- 
ward in  two  of  the  past  three  Director  elections. 

The  difference  a chapter  can  make  as  a gateway 
and  conduit  for  leadership  talent  and  collaboration 
is  significant.  It  is  wrong  to  consider  a chapter 
merely  as  a membership -harvesting  vehicle.  One 
small  chapter's  contributions  can  be  so  much  more 
profound.  Miyazaki's  potential  for  positively  affect- 
ing "the  bottom  line"  has  more  to  do  with  its  galva- 
nizing affect  on  other  JALT  institutions  than 
improvements  it  might  make  in  membership  num- 
bers. Given  Miyazaki  Prefecture's  population,  eco- 
nomic, stature,  and  overall  professional  conservatism," 
the  chapter  will  inevitably  remain  small  in  size,  but 
in  other  ways,  it  has  already  proven  itself  a giant. 

Keith  Lane,  Miyazaki  Chapter  Vice  President 
Miyazaki  International  College 
<klane@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp> 
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Role-Play  Scriptwriting  and 
Integration  of  Language  Skills 
James  W.  Porcaro,  Toyama  University  of  International  Studies 


Introduction 

What  would  James  Dean  and  Leonardo  DiCaprio 
have  to  say  to  each  other  about  being  movie  idols  in 
their  generations?  Princess  Masako  and  Princess 
Diana  on  their  stations  in  their  countries?  Sugihara 
Chiune  and  Anne  Frank  on  the  holocaust?  Such 
intriguing  encounters  have  been  created  from  stu- 
dents' imaginations  in  role-play  scriptwriting. 

While  primarily  a writing  exercise,  role-play 
scriptwriting  provides  an  opportunity  to  integrate 
with  it  the  other  basic  language  skills  of  reading, 
speaking,  and  listening  in  EFL  instruction.  It  may  be 
included  in  the  syllabus  of  a writing  course  or  those 
of  oral  communication,  public  speaking,  or  general 
English  courses  as  well.  The  writing  task  itself  and 
the  follow-up  presentations  are  adaptable  to  a wide 
range  of  language  proficiencies  among  students — 
perhaps  best  from  low-intermediate  level  and  up — 
and  work  well  in  multi-level  classes. 

Concept  and  Organization 
The  initial  thought  process  may  be  approached  in 
various  ways.  I direct  students  to  think  of  some  sub- 
jects which  they  have  an  interest  in  and  some 
knowledge  of,  then  to  determine  two  well-known 
personages,  living  or  deceased,  related  to  the  subject 
and  the  specific  content  on  that  subject  which  the 
two  people  might  discuss.  I have  found  that  two 
figures  work  best  in  these  dialog  scripts.  As  an  ex- 
ample I might  tell  students  of  my  interest  in  Japa- 
nese literature.  From  that  subject  I might  choose  as 
literary  figures  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  Kawabata 
Yasunari  and  the  popular  contemporary  writer 
Yoshimoto  Banana.  For  the  dialog  script  which  I 
would  write,  I would  have  them  discuss  and  com- 
pare some  aspects  of  their  own  work  and  comment 
on  Japanese  literature  in  general. 

Students  are  instructed  that  the  two  figures  in 
their  scripts  must  talk  on  a subject  related  to  their 
lives  and  work.  It  would  not  be  acceptable  that 
Kawabata  and  Yoshimoto,  for  example,  talk  about 
the  current  rise  of  youth  violence  in  Japan.  Each 
personage  must  make  remarks  appropriate  for  him 
or  her.  Thus  students  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  figures  they  choose. 

Most  students  choose  people  from  popular  enter- 
tainment— in  music,  movies,  sports,  and  other 
fields.  Some  choose  historical  figures  or  contempo- 
rary political  figures.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
when  the  people  are  from  different  eras.  I prescribe 
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that  they  be  real  people;  however, 
it  is  certainly  possible  and  poten- 
tially quite  creative  to  use  fic- 
tional characters,  including  even 
animated  characters.  Yet,  I have 
found  that  in  the  latter  case, 
scripts  tend  to  be  rather  trite  and  immature. 

Scripts  may  range  in  nature  from  serious  to  comi- 
cal, with  the  personages  sharing,  comparing,  or  dif- 
fering in  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences. 
The  task  may  involve  some  research  on  the  person- 
ages, though  I prefer  with  such  a relatively  short 
piece  of  work  that  students  write  solely  from  their 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  people.  Furthermore, 
research  in  fact  is  too  often  mere  copying  and  can 
actually  stifle  creativity  in  this  case. 

Writing 

The  writing  of  the  scripts  can  be  assigned  as  a joint 
construction  for  pairs  of  students  or  done  individu- 
ally by  each  member  of  the  class.  In  my  experience, 
individual  writing  has  worked  better.  However,  with 
a process  approach  to  the  writing  task,  initially  stu- 
dents benefit  much  by  working  in  pairs  or  small 
groups,  in  English,  brainstorming  and  developing 
ideas  for  their  individual  scripts.  Whether  the  writ- 
ing is  a joint  construction  by  pairs  or  individual 
work,  students  proceed  to  outline  the  points  to  be 
made  by  each  figure  in  the  script.  Usually  the  as- 
signed length  of  the  script  is  a minimum  of  300 
words.  It  does  not  include  greetings  or  small  talk 
between  the  figures.  It  gets  right  to  the  points  stu- 
dents have  chosen  for  them  to  address.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a chunk  of  an  extended  conversation 
between  the  figures. 

A draft  of  the  dialog  script  can  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  teacher  or  first  reviewed  by  a partner  or 
in  small  groups  for  peer  feedback.  While  peer  re- 
viewing of  drafts  can  sometimes  be  problematic, 
with  this  task  pair  partners  have  a vested  interest  in 
each  others'  scripts,  as  each  will  ultimately  take  one 
of  the  roles  in  both  scripts  when  they  are  presented 
to  the  class.  Role-play  presentations  provide  an  au- 
dience for  each  student's  writing.  The  teacher  at 
some  point  then  will  review  and  comment  on  the 
drafts  with  directions  for  students  to  write  their  fi- 
nal copies. 

Presentation 

If  written  as  a joint  construction,  the  pairs  then  pre- 
pare for  the  presentation  of  the  script  to  the  class.  If 
written  individually,  the  peer  review  pairs  read  each 
other's  final  script  and  then  work  together  on  the 
presentation  of  both.  Each  student,  of  course,  reads 
the  dialog  of  one  of  the  two  personages.  In  their 
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public  speaking  practice  they  focus  on  pronuncia- 
tion, fluency,  pace,  vocal  clarity,  expression,  and  so 
on.  When  presenting  to  the  class,  students  can  first 
give  a brief  biographical  introduction  to  the  figures 
in  their  scripts.  Listening  practice  is  gained  by  all  in 
the  class  with  the  presentations.  To  ensure  their 
active  listening,  students  rate  each  performance  us- 
ing a simple  evaluation  form  that  refers  to  content, 
delivery,  and  effect.  The  teacher  later  can  readily 
summarize  the  evaluations  and  provide  feedback  to 
each  of  the  presenters.  All  this  invests  the  entire 
class  in  each  piece  of  work. 

Conclusion 

With  a class  size  of  20  students,  the  unit  of  work 
could  take  a total  of  about  three  90-minute  classes — 
one  for  the  initial  brainstorming  group  work,  at 


least  part  of  another  for  peer  review  of  drafts,  at 
least  part  of  another  for  pairs  to  practice  together 
their  script  presentations,  and  finally  one  class  for 
the  role-play  presentations  themselves. 

This  lesson  has  always  been  well  received  by  stu- 
dents. It  provides  an  opportunity  for  thoughtful 
expression  and  exercise  of  imagination;  it  effectively 
integrates  all  the  basic  language  skills;  it  involves 
participation  by  all  members  of  the  class  and  is 
quite  informative  and  entertaining.  Oh,  my,  what 
the  princesses  had  to  say! 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Script  writing,  Role-play,  Public  speaking 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  Intermediate  and  up 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Minimal 
Activity  Time:  About  three  90-minute  class  sessions 


Introducing  "Strange  English"  into  the  EEL  Classroom 
(Just  for  a Class  or  Two) 

Ian  D.  Willey,  R ikkyo  University 


Background 

The  activities  in  this  paper  were  inspired  by  Megumi 
Arai's  article  "From  Bard  to  Worse  in  name  of  En- 
glish" ( Asahi  Evening  News,  August  28,  2000,  p.  7) 
about  the  strange  English  that  abounds  in  advertis- 
ing, movie  titles,  and  product  packaging  in  Japan. 
Having  lived  in  Japan  for  a few  years,  I too  have 
noticed  that  some  of  the  English  on  public  display 
here  can  be  pretty  weird.  In  some  cases,  simple 
proofreading  could  have  prevented  the  strangeness, 
as  in  this  passage  observed  on  an  orange  juice  car- 
ton: "This  is  made  of  selected  high  quality.  Please 
enjoy  our  tasty." 

In  other  cases,  the  strangeness  runs  deeper,  and  a 
proofreader  might  not  know  where  to  begin.  This 
example  was  observed  on  a photo  album  cover:  "As 
time  goes  on,  one  photograph  taken  casually  is 
more  precious.  One  photograph  is  something  won- 
derful. One  person  with  plenty  of  wonderful  photo- 
graph is  surely  having  wonderful  life." 

Even  after  the  problems  with  articles  and  plurals 
in  this  sentence  have  been  smoothed  over,  the  re- 
maining sentence  is  still  not  something  a native 
speaker  would  likely  have  written.  As  Arai  observed, 
so  much  of  the  English  out  there,  like  this  sentence, 
is  overly  sentimental,  often  to  the  point  of  mean- 
inglessness. The  question  is:  Why? 

Strange  English  Activities 

When  I posed  that  question  to  a presentation  class 
at  my  university,  the  students  said  that  they  had 
never  thought  about  it  before.  They  never  read  any 
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of  the  English  out  there.  Well  I 
say,  what  a waste!  This  English  is 
everywhere,  and  if  students  are 
directed  to  pay  some  attention  to 
it,  they  may  be  able  to  learn 
something.  I would  like  to  share 
two  activities  I created  which  make  use  of  this  En- 
glish. These  activities  have  two  objectives:  to  help 
students  notice  errors  common  to  Japanese  learners 
of  English;  and  most  importantly,  to  initiate  reflec- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  role  of  English  in  Japan, 
and  of  how  languages  are  products  of  different  ways 
of  thought  and  expression.  I feel  these  activities  are 
applicable  to  any  class  where  the  teacher  wants  to 
encourage  students  to  think  about  interesting  cul- 
tural phenomena,  and  to  "spice  up"  the  syllabus  for 
a class  or  two. 

Activity  One:  Group  Editing — '"S'  Marks  the  Spot" 
(about  45  minutes) 

For  this  activity,  students  are  divided  into  pairs  or 
groups  of  three.  Each  group  is  given  a handout  list- 
ing strange  English  sentences  that  have  been  gath- 
ered from  the  real  world.  Fortunately 
(unfortunately?)  compiling  the  list  will  not  con- 
sume too  much  of  the  teacher's  time.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  a dozen  examples  can  be  gathered 
from  products  in  one's  own  home,  but  if  not  then  a 
trip  to  a department  store  will  yield  a bumper  crop 
(a  list  of  authentic  examples  is  also  included  at  the 
end  of  this  paper).  It  is  perhaps  best  if  these  ex- 
_ amples  are  in  sentence  form,  containing  grammar/ 
spelling  errors  that  students  can  notice,  and  if  pos- 
sible, are  bizarre  or  humorous. 

Working  in  groups  for  twenty  minutes,  students 
are  directed  to  locate  the  errors  or  strange  parts  of 
each  sentence,  then  to  alter  the  sentences  so  they 
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are  more  correct  or  natural.  If  a sentence  seems 
strange,  but  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
they  are  to  write  an  "S"  next  to  it  and  move  on  to 
the  next  sentence. 

During  the  last  twenty  minutes,  groups  present 
their  corrections  or  "S"-labeled  sentences,  and  tough 
ones  are  worked  on  as  a class.  I try  to  contribute  as 
little  as  possible,  instead  letting  students  labor  over 
the  sentences'  structure  and  meaning. 

Naturally,  students  are  sometimes  unable  to  iden- 
tify problems  with  some  sentences.  I feel  that  this  is 
not  a problem  as  long  as  correction  is  considered  a 
secondary  activity,  the  primary  being  to  make  stu- 
dents aware  that  some  of  the  English  around  them 
is  used  in  a manner  that  is  strange  to  native  speak- 
ers. As  such  it  serves  as  a warm-up  to  the  second, 
more  reflective  activity. 

Activity  Two:  "Pay  Attention!"  (about  50  minutes  in 
class) 

This  activity  encourages  students  to  think  more 
deeply  about  this  subject.  Students  are  instructed  to 
pay  attention  to  the  English  around  them  for  one 
week,  and  to  write  down  some  of  their  observations 
in  their  journals  (a  key  component  of  the  course). 
Their  observations  and  writing  are  to  follow  three 
phases: 

1.  Pay  attention  to  the  English  around  you.  Look 
for  examples  of  English  in  your  own  home — on 
products  or  clothing,  for  example,  or  in  Japanese 
songs.  Write  down  some  examples. 

2.  Pay  attention  to  the  English  out  there.  Get  out 
and  observe  some  English  in  the  real  world.  Look 
at  signs,  clothing,  products,  packaging — can  you 
find  any  English?  Write  some  more  examples. 

3.  Think  about  the  English  you've  observed.  Does 
any  of  it  seem  strange?  Can  you  say  anything 
about  the  way  English  is  used  in  Japan?  How  do 
you  feel  about  the  way  it's  used? 

In  the  next  class  session,  students  discuss  their 
observations  and  reflections  in  small  groups.  After- 
wards, groups  present  their  findings  and  ideas  to  the 
class.  You  can  ask  some  students  to  write  intriguing 
examples  on  the  board  for  class  analysis. 

"Why?"  is  an  interesting  question  for  students,  in 
large  part  because  many  have  never  thought  about 
this  topic  before.  I have  found  the  discussion  that 
follows  this  question  to  be  rich  and  stimulating  as 
students  share  their  ideas  about  English,  culture, 
and  language.  Feeling  that  no  term  should  be  left 
undefined,  I often  ask  students  how  they  would 
define  "strange";  after  all,  some  error-free  English  is 
still  strange  to  me,  and  would  never  appear  on  pack- 
aging in  the  United  States.  Their  responses  to  this 
question  have  been  thoughtful  as  well,  and  now 
perhaps  I am  a little  more  tolerant  of  strange  En- 
glish in  Japan.  A little. 
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Cautions  and  Conclusions 

I felt  it  was  important  to  conduct  these  activities  in  a 
positive  manner,  reminding  students  that  the  goal  is 
not  to  make  fun  of  the  language,  but  to  examine  it. 
Here  I risk  making  a contradiction,  as  some  examples 
are  humorous  to  me  as  well  as  the  students,  and  some 
laughter  is  inevitable.  The  humor  aspect  may  be  help- 
ful in  engaging  the  interest  of  the  students.  As  long  as 
we  laugh  at  the  absurd,  unintended  images  the  words 
yield  and  not  at  the  minds  that  produced  the  words,  I 
feel  that  a positive  atmosphere  can  be  maintained, 
and  students  will  be  able  to  leam  something  even 
from  English  that  is  a little  "strange." 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Group  work,  Culture,  Journal  writing 
Learner  English  Level:  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  At  least  one  hour  for  Activity  One 
Activity  Time:  45-50  minutes  per  activity  (may  vary  de- 
pending on  class  interest  or  students'  ability  level) 


Appendix:  Some  "Out  There"  English 

Stationery 

1.  [Brand  name's]  letter  pad  is  the  best  and  ever  used! 
This  letter  pad  is  excellent  quality. 

2.  The  breeze  passing  over  my  cheek  makes  my  mind 
gentle.  The  blue  sky  makes  me  generous. 

3.  Let  simple  and  old-fashioned  myself  stay  with  you, 
while  ordinary  things  have  been  disappearing  from 
the  world. 

4.  I am  full  of  play  mind.  Cheerful  mode!  I now  live 
nicely. 

5.  The  sky  has  a dream  and  a hope,  but  it  isn't  some- 
thing the  sky  can  give  you.  Are  you  OK? 

Academic  notebooks 

1.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  iteme  will  become  your  good 
friend  and  help  to  make  your  life  enjoyable  all  the 
time. 

2.  This  notebook  is  well-bound  with  automatic  excel- 
lent machine  by  [company  name]  that  is  traditional 
company  since  1909. 

3.  This  is  the  most  comfortable  notebook  you  have 
ever  run  into.  You  will  feel  like  writing  with  it  all 
the  time. 

4.  There  is  no  royal  and  easy  road  to  learn. 

5.  The  benefit  of  this  notebook  is  up  to  the  sense  that 
comes  from  your  passion. 

Photo  albums 

1.  This  photo  album  is  very  functional  items. 

2.  I wake  up  early  morning.  After  light  exercise,  en- 
ergy runs  through  my  body.  It  is  the  most  blissful 
moment. 

3.  I want  to  see  strange  people  in  north  and  south 
countries. 

4.  With  the  passing  of  time,  we  are  able  to  create  yet 
another  memory.  Please  take  care  of  these  enjoy- 
able and  happy  moments.  Never  forget  your  gentle 
sentiment  and  your  warm  smile. 
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Writing  Pop  Song  Lyrics 
Jane  Joritz-Nakagawa 

University  of  Information  and  Library  Science , Tsukuba  City 


The  aim  of  this  activity  is  to  use  student  knowledge 
of  Japanese  pop  songs  to  write  creatively  in  English. 
This  activity  gives  beginning-  to  advanced-level  stu- 
dents a chance  to  work  collaboratively  with  a peer 
while  practicing.  English  writing  skills.  Reading  and 
listening/speaking  skills  can  be  honed  at  the  pre- 
and/or  post-writing  stages,  for  example,  when  dis- 
cussing the  project  or  when  sharing  the  students' 
completed  compositions  with  each  other.  Brain- 
storming is  also  a feature  of  this  activity. 

Additionally,  this  activity  can  simultaneously 
draw  upon  a number  of  student  "intelligences"  such 
as  verbal,  interpersonal,  and  musical.  See  Gardner 
(1993)  for  a discussion  of  multiple  intelligences. 

Procedure 

1.  Have  the  students  seated  in  pairs,  or  groups  of 
four  to  be  broken  into  pairs.  (If  there  is  an  odd  num- 
ber of  students,  one  group  of  three  can  be  used.)  Ask 
students  to  brainstorm,  individually  or  in  pairs/ 
groups,  what  they  think  are  the  ten  most  common 
words  (e.g.  yume! dream)  or  phrases  (e.g.  tori  no  yo  nil 
like  a bird)  in  Japanese  pop  song  lyrics.  Ask  them  to 
jot  down  both  the  Japanese  words/phrases,  in  Ro- 
man letters,  and  their  English  translations.  I give  a 
time  limit  for  this  activity  of  about  ten  minutes. 
Time  limits  and  other  aspects  of  the  activity  can  be 
adjusted  up  or  down  to  suit  the  level  of  the  class. 

2.  After  students  have  generated  lists,  randomly 
choose  students  or  group  representatives  to  write 
their  ideas  on  the  blackboard,  enough  so  that  you 
will  have  roughly  ten  or  so  items  on  the  board.  In- 
struct students  not  to  write  a word  or  expression  that 
has  already  been  written — in  other  words,  the  items 
written  on  the  board  must  all  be  distinctly  different. 

3.  Once  the  words/expressions  are  on  the  board, 
erase  the  Japanese  equivalents  so  that  only  the  En- 
glish words/phrases  remain. 

4.  Now,  ask  students  to  write  a pop  song  in  pairs 
by,  passing  a paper  back  and  forth,  where  one  stu- 
dent writes  one  line  and  the  other  writes  the  next 
line,  alternating  in  this  way  until  the  song  reaches 
eight  to  twelve  lines  of  lyric.  Students  are  instructed 
to  use  as  many  of  the  words  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  can  (all,  if  possible)  in  their  English  pop  song 
lyrics.  Give  a time  limit  such  as  15  to  25  minutes. 

5.  When  the  pairs  finish  or  time  is  up,  ask  them 
to  create  a title  for  their  song.  Also,  have  students 
share  their  completed  lyrics  with  other  pairs.  Simi- 
larities and  differences,  favorite  lines,  etc.,  can  be 
discussed. 
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Examples  of  student  work 
All  the  songs  below  were  written 
during  15-20  minutes  of  class  time 
after  the  ten-minute  brainstorm- 
ing activity  described  above. 

Key  words/phrases  for  Songs  #1 
and  #2  below  were:  yesterday , outside , friend , snow , you, 
star,  wing,  rain,  night,  brave,  why,  wind,  sky,  and  love 

Song  # 1 "My  Star" 

Rain  is  falling  from  the  dark  sky 
It  reminds  me  of  you 

I have  been  waiting  for  you  outside  the  town 
The  wind  is  cold.  The  rain  has  changed  to  snow 
Why  don't  you  come  here? 

You  promised  yesterday  night 

I love  you  more  than  anything  else 

If  I had  wings,  I would  be  brave  enough  to  go  to 

you 

Song  # 2 "Brave  My  Heart" 

Yesterday,  I saw  you  by  chance 
Why  did  I see  you?! 

I love  you,  but  you  don't  know  my  feeling 
Because  we  are  ordinary  friends 
I think  about  you  every  night 
It  rains  in  my  heart 
I want  to  be  your  lover 

I wish  the  stars  would  carry  my  feeling  to  him 

The  key  words/phrases  for  Songs  #3  and  #4  below 
were:  feelings,  love,  you,  warmth,  memory,  night,  rain, 
eternal,  miss  you,  and  tell  you. 

Song  #3  "Longing  For  Your  Love" 

How  long  has  it  been  raining? 

Your  warmth  is  becoming  a memory 
Have  I told  you  that  I still  love  you? 

As  the  night  comes  once  more 
My  feelings  burn  again  which  I can't  stop 
Who  are  you  with  right  now? 

I believe  that  our  love  was  eternal. 

I miss  you... 

Song  #4  "Even  Raining" 

The  leaves  turn  red  and  yellow. 

And  I'm  thinking  about  tomorrow 

The  day  I can  meet  you 

It  will  take  away  my  feeling  of  blue 

Even  if  it  will  be  raining 

Just  your  smile  makes  me  sing 

Additional  Activities 

Following  are  other  activities  my  students  have, 
done  that  can  precede  or  follow  the  above  activity: 

(a)  Students  bring  English  song  lyrics  they  have 
found  on  their  own  to  present  and  discuss  with 
the  class.  These  lyrics  can  be  original  lyrics,  lyrics 
originally  written  by  someone  else  in  English,  or 
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a student's  translation  of  lyrics  from  a different 
language  into  English.  Discussions  can  focus  on 
themes,  favorite  lines,  devices,  etc. 

(b)  Students  working  alone  or  in  pairs  work  on  a 
translation  into  English  of  a Japanese  pop  song. 
Later,  students/pairs  compare  with  other  stu- 
dents/pairs. A composite  translation  can  subse- 
quently be  made  of  the  "best"  parts  of  all 
translations.  Two  easy  Japanese  language  songs  I 
recommend  for  this  purpose,  written  by  Yoshii 
Kazuya  of  the  popular  Japanese  rock/pop  band 
The  Yellow  Monkey,  are  included  in  the  refer- 
ences below.  More  difficult  songs  can  be  used  for 
a more  advanced  class. 

(c)  Students  complete  a cloze  of  an  English  pop 
song,  filling  in  the  cloze  blanks  with  any  words 
or  phrases  that  appeal  to  them.  Later,  clozes  are 
compared  with  other  students  and  subsequently 
with  the  original  work.  One  song  I have  used 
very  successfully  in  this  fashion  appears  in  the 
references  below  (see  McCarron,  1999). 

(d)  Students  create  oral  or  written  reports  or  discus- 
sions/debates about  favorite  musicians  and  songs. 

(e)  Students  create  songs  with  vocal  melodies  and 
English  lyrics  and  perform  them  in  class. 

Variations 

This  activity  is  suitable  for  anyone  familiar  with  the 

lyrics  of  Japanese  pop  songs;  therefore,  it  might  be 


especially  appropriate  for  teens  and  young  adults 
(e.g.,  junior  high  school  to  university).  As  a varia- 
tion for  older  students,  rather  than  J-pop  the  model 
could  be,  for  example,  Japanese  enka.  For  children, 
the  model  could  be  children's  songs. 

Conclusion 

The  above  activity  is  a fun  and  easy  activity  that 
challenges  students'  use  of  a variety  of  English,  and 
employs  other  creative  skills  as  well. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Pop  song  lyrics 
Learner  English  Level:  High  beginning  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Teens  and  Young  Adults — adapt 
able  to  other  age  groups 
Preparation  Time:  None 

Activity  Time:  30  minutes  or  more 


You  are  warmly  invited  to  the  sixth  annuai  conference  of  the  JALT  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning  Special  Interest  Group 

emerging  technologies  - emerging  pedagogies 
1ST  28  - SUN  21 H,  2001 

mo  mm  wm  mm  mm 

Supported  by  Kanto  Gakuen  University  & the  JALT  CUE,  FLL,  JSHS,  & GILE  SIGs 


We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  our  biggest  and  brightest  conference  to  date! 

On  behalf  of  the  conference  committee  Richard  GitsakbTaylor  <taylorx4@sc. starcat.ne.jp>  Paul  Lewis  <paul@mptea.com>  Conference  Co-Chairs 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  Stephen  snyder 

Reading  Connections:  Skills  and  Strategies  for 
Purposeful  Reading.  (Intermediate).  Anne  Ediger 
and  Cheryl  Pavlik.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1999.  Pp.  xxi  + 218.  ¥3,390.  ISBN:  0-19- 
435825-9. 

Reading  Connections:  Skills  and  Strategies  for 
Purposeful  Reading  (High  Intermediate).  Anne 
Ediger  and  Cheryl  Pavlik.  New  York:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1999.  Pp.  xix  + 238.  ¥3,390.  ISBN:  0-19- 
435826-7. 

Reading  Connections:  Skills  and  Strategies  for  Purposeful 
Reading  is  a series  of  two-level  textbooks  that  aims 
to  teach  reading  skills.  They  are  written  for  those 
who  are  planning  to  study  at  post-secondary  level  in 
English  speaking  countries  or  those  who  wish  to 
hone  their  reading  skills  further.  The  High  Intermedi- 
ate consists  of  four  units,  each  of  which  comprises 
three  parts  in  the  following  order:  "Focus  on  Skills," 
"Reading  for  a Purpose,"  and  "Doing  the  Unit  Task." 
The  Intermediate  follows  the  same  format  minus  "Fo- 
cus on  Skills"  in  each  unit.  In  each  unit,  six  to  seven 
readings  taken  from  a variety  of  sources  such  as 
magazines,  books,  newspapers,  websites,  and  ency- 
clopedia are  presented  with  pre-  and  post-reading 
activities  geared  to  teach  reading  and  vocabulary- 
building strategies.  The  readings  in  each  unit  center 
around  the  same  topic,  including  such  areas  as  ro- 
mance, work,  money,  intelligence,  and  movies.  The 
strategies  and  the  exercises  to  practice  them  are 
skillfully  organized  based  on  the  readings,  and  the 
rationale  behind  the  strategies  is  easy  to  understand 
and  persuasive.  For  these  reasons,  this  series  could 
also  be  used  for  reference  especially  by  those  who 
are  teaching  reading  skills  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  title  of  the  series  suggests,  Reading  Connec- 
tions regards  reading  as  a purposeful  act,  as  it  usually 
is  in  the  real  world,  and  provides  learners  with  spe- 
cific purposes,  i.e.,  accomplishing  an  integrated 
writing  task  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  The  unit  tasks 
offer  learners  a chance  to  experience  what  it  is  like 
to. write  (term)  papers  as  they  draw  on  and  integrate 
their  ideas  and  opinions  formed  from  a critical  read- 
ing of  the  several  sources.  Although  each  unit  is 
quite  long  (40  to  60  pages),  this  is  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  a simulating  experience. 

One  weakness  of  this  series  is  that  the  reading  and 
vocabulary^ building  strategies  are  heavily  dispersed 
in  the  Intermediate,  and  that  it  is  at  times  difficult  to 
keep  the  main  purpose  of  the  readings  in  mind.  For- 
tunately, this  weakness  is  fully  ameliorated  in  the 
High  Intermediate  by  establishing  the  "Focus  on 
Skills"  separately  from  the  other  two  parts.  The 
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whole  purpose  of  the  reading  exercises  is  structur- 
ally made  clear. 

All  in  all,  Reading  Connections  is  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  growing  body  of  reading  textbooks,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  planning  to  study  abroad.  It 
requires  patience,  but  those  who  do  have  the  pa- 
tience to  follow  it  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Reviewed  by  Reiko  Mori 
Kagoshima  Prefectural  College 


Mystery  and  Murder  in  Australia.  Clare  Harris. 
Sydney:  National  Centre  for  English  Language 
Teaching  and  Research  (NCELTR),  Macquarie  Uni- 
versity, 2000.  pp.  76.  ISBN  186408557-6 

This  little  book,  which  has  an  accompanying  cas- 
sette, contains  accounts  of  two  murder  inquiries 
and  two  stories  of  bizarre  disappearances  of  people 
in  Australia,  spread  between  1935  and  1986.  Only 
one,  the  Lindy  Chamberlain  case,  was  solved.  Each 
mystery  reads  as  a recount-narrative  based  on  avail- 
able primary  sources. 

Each  reading  commences  with  a pre-reading  task 
with  a black-and-white-photo  graphic  for  building 
contextual  awareness.  Then  a short,  vivid  scene- 
setting introduction  and  a more  pertinent  press 
photograph  lead  into  the  story  proper.  Sub-sections 
of  text  come  in  large,  well-spaced  half-  to  full-page 
chunks.  The  events  are  placed  in  chronological  se- 
quence, and  towards  the  end  different  views  and 
explanations  of  the  original  event  and  its  context 
are  presented.  Post-reading  tasks  follow  a list  of 
sources  for  further  reading.  These  tasks  are  broken 
down  into  Comprehension,  Language  Focus,  "Be- 
yond the  Story"  and  one  or  two  Critical  Thinking 
reflection  tasks. 

While  the  language  level  is  recommended  for  in- 
termediate students,  with  sufficient  scaffolding  by  a 
class  teacher  the  language  is  such  that  themes  are 
accessible  to  lower  levels.  The  language  focus  tasks — 
and  there  are  more  in  here  than  in  your  average 
easy-reader — are  limited  to  lexis,  except  for  one  re- 
quiring sentence  transformation  into  speculative 
modal  verb  patterns  (p.  35)  in  the  second  story 
about  a disappearing  plane.  Given  that  the  title  and 
thematic  focus  of  the  book  is  "Mysteries,"  it  is  sur- 
prising that  syntactical  forms  are  not  emphasized 
more.  Still  Mystery  and  Murder  in  Australia  is  in- 
tended as  a reader,  not  a reading  textbook. 

The  issue  of  grammatical  activities  pre-empts  the 
question  of  how  the  book  is  to  be  used.  The  topic  of 
murder  and  mystery  is  good  for  extensive  reading 
and  the  length  and  format  of  each  part  of  the  book 
not  too  burdensome.  Also,  the  somewhat  unfamiliar 
settings  in  Australia  will  hold  learners'  interest  lev- 
els. The  fullcolor  in  readers  from  some  other  pub- 
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lishers  might  be  more  attractive,  but  this  offering 
from  NCELTR  at  Sydney's  Macquarie  University  has 
more  to  offer  pedagogically. 

So,  what  is  there  in  this  book  to  offer  a teacher  for 
a short  program,  or  for  part  of  a course  to  high 
school  students,  or  adults  in  a culture  centre  or  col- 
lege? A baby  disappearing  from  a tent,  dingoes, 
three  public  inquests,  and  a murder  trial  in  the 
shade  of  Uluru;  a Cessna  disappearance  over  Bass 
Strait  south  west  of  Melbourne;  an  arm  regurgitated 
from  a shark  caught  in  a beachside  pool  near 
Sydney,  the  main  clue  to  one  disappearance  and  at 
least  one  murder  (though  the  complex  thread  of 
events  threw  my  class);  and  an  Australian  scuba- 
diving  prime  minister  taken  by  sharks  or  even 
picked  up  by  a Chinese  submarine! 

This  is  a reader  to  get  as  a class  set.  There  is  scope 
for  individual  or  group-based  speculation.  Shifting 
the  topics'  and  themes'  integrity  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  book  would  give  any  teacher  the  natural 
occasion  to  induce  at  least  some  critical  or  specula- 
tive thinking  which  is  missing  in  so  many  other 
readers. 

Access  to  a Hollywood  film  Evil  Angels  (1988),  in 
relation  to  the  Lindy  Chamberlain  case,  and  to  In- 
ternet websites  listed  in  the  other  three  mysteries 
enhance  the  value  of  this  book.  That  is  if  it  becomes 
more  easily  available  than  customers  having  to  or- 
der direct  from  NCELTR  in  Sydney. 

Reviewed  by  Howard  Doyle 
Wollongong  University  College , Sydney 


Management  Matters  2 (CD  ROM).  B.  Tomlin,  and 
T.  Aspinall.  IBI  Multimedia,  2000.  Available: 
<www.business-english.co.jp>,  £31.50. 

IBI  multimedia,  located  in  the  UK,  distributes  an 
extensive  line  of  CD  ROM,  video,  and  text-based 
educational  materials  covering  general  English,  Brit- 
ish Culture  and  ESP.  Management  Matters  2 is  the 
second  half  of  a two-part,  CD  ROM  series  with  the 
following  self-stated  purpose,  "A  business  English 
course  covering  the  syllabus  of  Cambridge  Business 
English  Certificate  level  2 and  related  examinations. 
The  self-study  course  aims  to  develop  general  busi- 
ness and  presentation  skills  together  with  the  skills 
needed  for  linguistic  competence." 

I found  what  I perceived  a slight  mismatch  be- 
tween the  stated  purpose  of  the  CD  and  what  was 
actually  delivered.  The  CD  sleeve  suggests  that  this 
is  a course  that  teaches  business  and  presentation 
skills  in  addition  to  language.  While  the  text  in  one 
unit  does  offer  tips  for  good  presentations,  the  other 
units  are  clearly  designed  to  teach  business  English 
not  business  skills. 

At  first  glance,  this  CD  is  a slick  package:  excellent 
video  and  graphics,  professional-looking  and  well- 


organized  user  interface,  and  good  support  for  users 
within  the  CD  itself. 

The  topical  syllabus  is  divided  into  6 units  which 
focus  on  a sub-theme  of  language  function  in  each 
unit.  The  topic  themes  are  naturally  business-related 
and  the  language  functions  focus  on  several  facets 
of  business  discourse:  describing  a process,  express- 
ing your  opinion,  understanding  stock  market  re- 
ports, selling  a concept,  constructive  criticism  (this 
title  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  unit  content),  and 
presentation  skills. 

Within  the  user  interface,  the  main  panel  allows 
easy  (though  slow)  navigation  between  the  main 
sections  of  the  CD:  Contents  page  (allows  access  to 
all  6 units),  Video  (access  to  video  and  script),  Exer- 
cises (some  comprehension,  numerous  vocabulary 
and  grammar  exercises),  Dictation  (students  can  type 
dictation  of  text  excerpts),  Voice  analyzer  (students 
can  record  and  compare  their  voice  to  that  in  the 
video).  Dictionary,  Grammar  (a  searchable  index  of 
grammar  explanations  and  examples),  and  Help  (of- 
fers good  technical  assistance  and  useful  suggestions 
about  how  to  use  the  CD  for  self-study). 

Pros  and  Cons 

(as  perceived  by  myself  and  8 experimental  users.) 
On  the  upside: 

• Installation  and  stability  were  all  deemed  accept- 
able by  users  of  several  different  computers. 

• Speed  of  navigation  was  good  within  a section, 
though  slow  when  switching  between  sections. 

• Very  professional  and  easy-to-use  interface. 

• Excellent  quality  audio,  video,  graphics  and  pic- 
tures. 

• Good  attention  to  both  general  and  business 
vocabulary  in  exercises. 

® Interesting  pronunciation  practice.  The  CD 
boasts  a voice  analyzer.  While  the  term  "ana- 
lyzer" makes  me  nervous,  most  students  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  the  activity. 

° Students  found  the  media  and  approach  interest- 
ing (including  several  who  had  limited  computer 
experience). 

Could  be  better: 

o Content  specifically  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  a test  that  they  are  not  likely  to  see  in  Japan. 

© This  particular  CD  seems  quite  high-level  for 
most  of  the  students  I encounter  on  a regular 
basis.  I had  difficulty  finding  appropriate-level 
students.  IBI  claims  that  this  CD  is  intended  for 
intermediate-level  speakers;  there  is  also  a lower- 
level  CD  available. 

© Inadequate  attention  to  textual  meaning.  Com- 
prehension exercises  are  extremely  brief  in  each 
unit.  The  meaning  of  the  text  is  not  dealt  with 
in  detail.  Long,  high-level  texts  combined  with 
inadequate  attention  to  meaning  left  many  stu- 
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dents  who  tried  this  CD  feeling  a bit  lost. 

• The  pronunciation  section  had  a pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  user's  pronunciation  pattern  (a 
curve).  Some  students  found  this  distracting, 
trying  to  reproduce  the  curve  rather  than  the 
sound. 

• The  grammar  section  was  based  on  explanations 
as  opposed  to  practice.  Some  students  found  this 
useful,  other  would  have  liked  exercises. 

0 Since  the  dictionary  was  located  on  a separate 
page,  access  was  found  to  be  slow  by  all  users. 

Summary 

Management  Matters  2 is  a well-designed  product 
that  would  certainly  be  useful  for  acquainting  users 
with  business  English  in  a self-study  setting.  Though 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  an  exam  that  is  not 
prevalent  in  this  country,  surely  a niche  of  appropri- 
ate-level business  English  students  would  find  this 
self-study  course  both  interesting  and  useful.  While 
the  lower-level  CD  was  not  available  for  this  review, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  that  product  would 
be  more  suitable  to  a greater  portion  of  our  student 
population  in  Japan. 

Notes:  I was  not  able  to  evaluate  this  CD's  effec- 
tiveness in  preparing  students  for  the  Cambridge 
Business  English  Certificate  level  2,  because  I am 
unfamiliar  with  this  exam  format.  Computer  re- 
quirements: IBM  style  PC  with  minimum  66MHz 
Pentium  processor,  8 MB  RAM,  30  MB  of  free  HD 
space,  CD  ROM,  and  sound  card. 

Reviewed  by  Jim  Goddard 
Kwansei  University 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  amanda  o'brien 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  re- 
viewers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded 
after  the  31st  of  May.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews 
Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more  than 
one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  exper- 
tise in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifications 
when  requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  ma- 
terials for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripher- 
als) and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Business e_ 

Business  Venture  1 [newed.],  (student's,  teacher's,  work- 
book, CD).  Barnard,  R.  & Cady,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000. 

Course  Books 

Explorations:  Integrated  English  1 (student's,  teacher's, 

aERJC  © 


workbook,  CD).  Lee,  L.  & Brockman,  T.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2000. 

Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  1 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 
Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/Thomson  Learning, 
2001. 

Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  2 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 
Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/Thomson  Learning, 
2001. 

Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  3 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 
Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/Thomson  Learning, 
2001. 

Go  For  It!  1 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

Go  For  It!  2 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

Go  For  It!  3 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

Go  For  It!  4 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette,  tests 
and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle 
& Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 

*J-Talk:  Conversation  Across  Cultures.  Lee,  L.,  Yoshida, 

K.  & Zoilkowski,  S.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
2000. 

New  Headway  English  Course:  Elementary  (student's, 
teacher's,  resource  book,  workbook,  cassettes).  Soars,  L. 

& Soars,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

Dictionaries 

Oxford  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  [6th  ed.].  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  Idioms  for  Stu- 
dents of  English.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2000. 

Idioms 

Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  Idioms  from  Real  Life  1 
(student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000. 

Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  Idioms  from  Real  Life  2 
(student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000. 

Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  Idioms  from  Real  Life  3 
(student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.,  & Huizenga  L.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes 

Complete  Guide  to  the  TOEFL  Test:  CBT  Edition  (guide, 
CD  ROM,  answer  key).  Rogers,  B.  Boston:  Heinle  & 
Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  2001. 

‘English  in  Today's  Research  World:  A Writing  Guide. 
Swales,  J.  & Peak,  C.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  2000. 

For  Teachers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  editor  directly  to  request  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Studies  in  Japanese  Bilingualism.  Goebel  Noguchi,  M.  & 

_ Fotos,  S.  (Eds.).  Clevedon:  Multilingual  Matters  Ltd., 

2001. 


It’s  coming,  in  the  June  TLT. 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

This  month,  I have  chosen  to  include  only  the  mo- 
tions that  were  passed  at  the  January  2001  EBM  so 
that  all  JALT  members  might  be  better  informed  as 
to  what  is  taking  place  in  JALT  at  all  levels.  I did  not 
include  all  of  the  minutes  as  they  were  rather  long, 
but  if  you  wish  to  see  the  minutes  in  their  entirety, 
you  may  contact  me  via  email  and  I will  send  them 
to  you  in  PDF  (or  any  other  form)  you  request.  Also, 
they  will  be  included  in  the  next  JENL  due  out  in 
June  for  the  EBM  that  month.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  the  following  motions,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 

Unfinished  Business 

1.  MOTION:  The  budget  for  this  position  be  a mini- 
mum of  50,000  yen  and  BE  increased  each  year 
depending  upon  the  sales  of  the  previous  year  and 
any  increase  over  the  advertising  revenue  of  fiscal 
year  2000.  For  an  increase  of  2 million  yen,  the 
total  annual  budget  WILL?  be  100,000  yen.  For  an 
increase  of  4 million  yen,  the  total  annual  budget 
should  be  150,000  yen.  For  an  increase  of  6 mil- 
lion yen,  the  total  annual  budget  WILL?  be 
200,000  yen.  For  an  increase  of  8 million  yen  or 
more,  the  total  annual  budget  should  be  250,000 
yen.  If  there  is  no  increase,  then  the  total  annual 
budget  remains  at  50,000  yen.  (submitted  by  Mark 
Zeid,  former  National  Director  of  Publicity) 

New  Business 

1.  MOTION:  That  officers'  terms  of  office  should  be 
unified,  (submitted  by  Tadashi  Ishida,  JALT  Na- 
tional Vice  President) 

2.  MOTION:  That  any  officer  shall  begin  his  or  her 
term  of  office  immediately  after  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  held  in  the  fall,  (submitted  by 
Tadashi  Ishida,  JALT  National  Vice  President) 

3.  MOTION:  That  the  following  article  of  the  By- 
laws be  abolished: 

Chapters,  Special  Interest  Groups 
(SIGs)  and  Affiliates 

6.  Each  chapter  and  SIG  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
representative  at  the  January  and  Conference 
Executive  Board  Meetings.  Chapters  together 
shall  be  entitled  to  12  delegated  chapter  repre- 
sentatives and  the  SIGs  together  to  four  del- 
egated SIG  representatives  at  other  Executive 
Board  Meetings,  where  each  delegated  represen- 
tative has  three  votes.  The  delegated  chapter 
representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  chapter 
representatives  at  the  January  Executive  Board 
Meeting.  The  delegated  SIG  representatives  shall 
be  elected  from  among  SIG  officers,  (submitted 


by  Tadashi  Ishida,  JALT  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent) 

NOTE!  Larry  Cisar  was  asked  to  write  a standing  rule  for 
us  to  keep  the  current  delegate  system  in  place  for  the  Janu- 
ary EBM  since  the  passing  of  the  above  motion  abolishes 
this  system.  Mr.  Cisar  will  pass  on  the  standing  rule  to  Ms. 
Hawley,  the  Director  of  Records  who  will  keep  it  with  her 
for  all  future  meetings. 

4.  MOTION:  That  the  EBM  approve  the  working 
budget  that  is  presented  to  them  by  the  FSC 
Chair,  Dave  Magnusson,  for  the  fiscal  year  April 
1,  2001  to  March  31,  2002.  (submitted  by  Dave 
Magnusson,  FSC  Chair) 

5.  MOTION:  That  the  following  people  be  ap- 
proved as  JALT  National  Appointed  Officers  for 
2001  :JIC  Chair  - Bettina  Begole;  Research 
Grants  - Thom  Simmons  with  Fred  Anderson; 
TESOL  Liaison  - Thom  Simmons;  IATEFL  Liai- 
son - a search  for  a new  rep.  will  take  place;  TLT 
Editor  - Malcolm  Swanson;  JJ  Editor  - Nicholas 
Jungheim;  JJ  Assistant  Editor  - Donna  Tatsuki; 
Domestic  Affairs  Committee  - ask(??)  Morijiro 
Shibayama;  National  SIG  Rep.  - Alan  Mackenzie; 
National  Chapter  Rep.  - Bill  Balsamo;  SIG  Trea- 
surer Liaison  - Alan  Cogen;  Chapter  Treasurer 
Liaison  - Alan  Cogen;  FSC  Chair  - Dave 
Magnusson;  Financial  Sales  Committee  - Jerry 
Halvorsen;  NEC  Chair  2001  - Michelle 
Nagashima;  NEC  Chair  2002  - Edward  Haig; 
Conf.  Prog.  Chair  2001/PAC  3 - David 
McMurray;  PAC  3 Prog.  Co-chair  - Johanna 
Katchen;  Conf.  Prog.  Chair  2002  - Joe  Tomei 
(removed  until  June  EBM);  Conf.  Site  Chair  2001 
- Peg  Orleans;  Conf.  Site  Chair  2002  - David 
Neill  (removed  until  June  EBM);  Conf.  Treas. 
2001  - Andrew  Zitzmann;  Conf.  Treas.  2002  - 
Amy  E.  Hawley  (removed  until  June  EBM);  Busi- 
ness Manager  - David  Neill;  JALT  Website  Edi- 
tors - (English)  Paul  Collett/  Qapanese)  Chiaki 
Kotori;  International  Affairs  Committee  - Thom 
Simmons;  JALT  Kaizenkon  Liaison  - Junko 
Okada;  Japan  Science  Council  Liaison  - Morijiro 
Shibayama;  JALT  Archivist  - Amy  E.  Hawley  (act- 
ing until  one  is  found);  Program  Database  Man- 
ager-Joe Tomei;  SCOEP  Chair  - Arudou  Debito 
(submitted  by  Thom  Simmons,  JALT  National 
President) 

6.  MOTION:  That  JALT  establish  a mailing  list  to  be 
called  EBM-net,  the  membership  of  which  con- 
sists of  and  is  limited  to  the  Executive  Board 
Members,  (submitted  by  Tadashi  Ishida,  JALT 
National  Vice  President) 

7.  MOTION:  That  Robert  Long  be  appointed  TLT 
Co-Editor  from  April  2001.  (submitted  by  Gene 
van  Troyer,  Publications  Board  Chair) 

8.  MOTION:  That  the  Pragmatics  SIG  be  recognized 

as  an  affiliate  SIG.  (submitted  by  Alan 
Mackenzie,  SIG  Coordinator) 
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NOTE!  Alan  Mackenzie  notified  the  Board  that  a Pronunciation 
SIG  is  forming.  It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
believes  SIGs  are  getting  out  of  hand  and  that  the  members  in 
JALT  need  to  look  seriously  at  the  marriage  of  some  of  these 
SIGs. 

9.  MOTION:  That  these  be  the  recognized  dates  for 
forthcoming  JALT  Int'l  Conferences  in  the  re- 
spective years:  ll/0(l)/02to  11/04/02,  10/(31)/ 
03  to  11/03/03,  where  ( ) indicates  the  day  of 
pre-conference  workshops  and  activities,  and  the 
first  full  conference  day  is  the  one  immediately 
after,  (submitted  by  Timothy  Keith  Lane,  JALT 
National  Director  of  Programs) 

10.  MOTION:  That  the  association  uses  Granship  for 
JALT2002.  (submitted  by  Timothy  Keith  Lane, 
JALT  National  Director  of  Programs) 

11.  MOTION:  The  following  be  added  to  the  Bylaws: 
Chapter  and  SIG  president's  domicile  or  place  of 
employment  are  listed  as  the  office  of  each  orga- 
nization. (submitted  by  Tadashi  Ishida,  JALT  Na- 
tional Vice  President) 

12.  MOTION:  That  Brendan  Lyons,  Alan  Cogen, 

Alan  Mackenzie,  David  Magnusson,  and  David 
Neill  form  a committee  to  work  on  the  financial 
future  of  JALT.  Their  findings  and  suggestions 
will  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  consideration 
at  the  June  2001  EBM.  (submitted  by  David 
Neill,  JALT  National  Director  of  Treasury) 
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Special  Interest  Groups 
News 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

CALL — The  5th  Annual  JALT  CALL  SIG  Conference 
on  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning,  will  be 
held  on  May  26-27  at  Kanto  Gakuen  University  in 
Gunma,  just  north  of  Tokyo.  For  more  informa- 
tion visit  our  webpage. 

College  And  University  Educators — A mini-confer- 
ence, ’’Developing  Autonomy”  is  planned  for  May 
12-13th  in  Shimizu.  A book  on  projects  for  the 
university  classroom  for  members,  the  On  CUE 
newsletter,  and  conference  proceedings  are  also  in 
the  making. 

GALE — There  will  be  a joint  GALE-EASH  conference 
titled  ’’The  Other  Hokkaido:  Minorities  and  Diver- 
sity in  Sapporo,”  September  29-30.  GALE  members 
are  encouraged  to  submit  proposals  for  presenta- 
tions, workshops,  demonstrations,  and  seminars 
for  this  conference. 

Pragmatics— JALT  Kobe  Chapter  has  generously 
agreed  to  sponsor  a Pragmatics  SIG  Event/Mini- 
Conference  on  Sunday  June  24  at  the  Kobe  YMCA. 
We  are  also  preparing  to  participate  in  the  CUE 
mini-conference  at  Tokai  University  on  June  24. 
Members  may  access  the  SIG's  eGroup  list  and 
receive  newest  information  in  regards  to  Pragmat- 
ics regularly  by  email. 

Crossing  Cultures — Find  out  more  about  the  cut- 
ting edge  forming  SIG:  Crossing  Cultures  (CC)  by 
joining  our  free  email  group  at  <www.groups. 
yahoo.com/group/jaltccsig>.  Those  considering 
membership  can  also  obtain  a free  copy  of  our 
first  newsletter  by  contacting  Stephen  Ryan  at 
<RXlS-RYAN@asahi-net.or.jp>  or  t/f:  0726-24- 
2793.  The  newsletter  includes  details  about  the 
CC  SIG,  a short  resource  list,  information  on  sev- 
eral intercultural  conferences  in  Japan  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  a review  of  a new  interactive  book 
exploring  underlying  cultural  values  which  can 
lead  to  cross-cultural  misunderstandings. 

JALT2000  witnessed  the  beginnings  the  CC  SIG. 
Its  timely  objective  is  to  enhance  intercultural 
education,  so  important  now  with  everyday  inter- 
actions more  and  more  likely  to  involve  crossing 
cultures,  especially  with  the  proliferation  of  the 
Internet.  As  the  world  "becomes  smaller,”  it  be- 
comes more  critical  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
differences  others  may  have  in  basic  assumptions 
regarding  areas  like  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility, concepts  of  time,  work  and  recre- 
ation, the  importance  of  face,  of  status  and  of  fate, 
the  locus  of  ethics.  Recently,  for  example,  the  mis- 
understandings subsequent  to  the  sinking  of  the 
Ehime  Maru  have  highlighted  the  importance  of 


understanding  the  difference  across  cultures  in  the 
nature  of  apologies. 

Thus,  the  Crossing  Cultures  (Forming)  SIG  is 
intent  on  working  together  with  like-minded  orga- 
nizations within  and  outside  JALT  toward  develop- 
ing awareness,  knowledge,  and  competence  in 
intercultural  communication  (IC).  This  involves 
promoting  research  in  IC,  helping  to  disseminate 
the  findings  and  current  developments  in  IC,  and 
advocating  the  inclusion  of  IC  competency  in  lan- 
guage education  and  teacher  training  programs. 

SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  gregory  hadley 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-89 7-989 1(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/-steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
101 7(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp> 

College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375 7- 7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f: 
0776-27-7102(h);  <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com>; 
website  <www.aasa.ac.jp/~dcdycus/> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-85 11  (w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 

Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w); 
<kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-38 75(w);  haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp;  Michael  H.  Fox; 
<thefox@human-kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Shin  Nitoguri; 

<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Bob  Betts;  t/f: 
0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 

Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers — James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-92 7-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  09 6-343- 1 600(w); 
miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com 
Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
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2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields  t:  052- 
832-6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8  7 73(w); 
<newfield@dream.ocn.ne.jp>;  website: 
<www.geocities.com/~newfields/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5 127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  f:  0722-65-7005(w); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Pragmatics — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t:  03-5283- 
5858(w);  f:  03-5-5283-5861(w)  <yama@tmd.ac.jp> 

Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures — Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884-3447; 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick  Francis;  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 

<warwick@japan.  email.  ne.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Sapporo:  January — How  ESL  Teachers  Can  Benefit 
From  SLA  (Second  Language  Acquisition)  Re- 
search by  Okada  Keiko.  Okada's  presentation  was 
intended  to  raise  teacher  awareness  of  an  area  of 
language  learning  often  considered  more  theoreti- 
cal than  practical:  SLA  research.  She  pointed  out 
that  teachers  should  take  advantage  of  SLA  re- 
search that  is  available  and  discover  ways  to  apply 
it  to  their  teaching.  She  suggested  that  teachers 
could  benefit  from  SLA  research  by  looking  at  the 
language  they  are  teaching  in  terms  of  form, 
meaning,  and  pragmatics  (language  usage).  She 
also  stressed  the  importance  of  error  correction, 
especially  in  terms  of  a learner's  interlanguage 
(language  in  transition)  development. 

Okada  began  by  briefly  summarizing  the  differ- 
ent sub-fields  of  SLA,  such  as  acquisition  of  vo- 
cabulary, grammar,  and  phonology,  as  well  as 
contrastive  analysis  of  LI  and  L2,  bilingualism,  L2 
retention  by  returnees,  and  others.  She  then  asked 
participants  to  discuss  their  own  language  learning 
experiences  in  groups.  Questions  centered  on  dif- 
ferences between  L2  (second  language)  and  LI 
(first  language)  including  grammar,  sound,  regis- 
ter, rhythm,  etc.  Okada  also  asked  the  participants 
how  they  learned  or  studied  their  own  L2,  and 
what  methods  their_teachers  employed.  At  one 
point  in  the  discussion  the  participants  talked 
about  their  own  teaching  and  whether  or  not  they 
paid  attention  to  the  differences  between  Japanese 
and  English  when  they  taught.  A lively  discussion 
ensued  with  many  of  the  participants  conceding 


there  were  vast  differences  in  the  two  languages.  It 
was  here  that  Okada  reinforced  the  importance  of 
balanced  instruction  incorporating  form,  mean- 
ing, and  pragmatics  (a  three-dimensional  grammar 
model  proposed  by  Larsen-Freeman,  1991).  She 
gave  an  example  of  how  the  three-dimensional 
model  worked  using  the  phrasal  verb,  "get  lost." 
Participants  were  asked  how  they  would  teach  this 
word,  keeping  in  mind  form,  meaning,  and  its 
pragmatic  application.  Within  this  framework,  she 
further  demonstrated  how  student  errors  could  be 
analyzed,  and  thus,  put  teachers  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  understand  where  students  are  in  their  lan- 
guage development.  This  could  lead  to  better 
language  instruction  and  ultimately,  an  improved 
syllabus. 

Later  in  the  presentation,  Okada  asked  the  par- 
ticipants to  analyze  data  she  had  collected  from  a 
writing  class.  Participants  then  gave  their  own 
views  of  the  errors,  not  only  concerning  the  types 
found,  but  also  what  caused  the  errors  to  occur. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
presentation,  with  participants  offering  their  own 
views  on  error  correction. 

Okada  ended  her  presentation  by  reminding  the 
participants  that  often  a learner's  acquisition 
doesn't  go  in  the  direction  we  want  it  to  go,  but  if 
we  are  cognizant  of  the  three  dimensions  of  form, 
meaning,  and  pragmatics,  together  with  error  cor- 
rection, we  can  make  adjustments  in  our  teaching. 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  Bill  Pellowe,  JALT  Chap- 
ter meeting  announcements  are  now  available 
online  at  <jalt.org/calendar>,  with  very  convenient 
search  tools.  Please  take  a look.  Why  not  make  it  a 
bookmark  and  visit  the  site  regularly? 

Chapter  Conferences 

Hokkaido — JALT  Hokkaido  will  hold  its  eighteenth 
annual  language  conference  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, May  19-20.  There  will  be  over  thirty  presenta- 
tions on  second  language  acquisition,  pedagogy, 
curriculum  design,  children's  education,  etc. 
Eleven  JALT  Associate  Members,  four  local  book 
distributors,  and  three  non-profit  organizations 
will  have  display  boothsT  ~ 

Doors  open  at  9:00  a.m.  each  day  and  presenta- 
tions start  at  10:00.  For  more  details,  please  visit 
our  website  at  <englishfomm.sgu.ac.jp/ 
~jalthokkaido/>.  Maps  to  the  conference  venue 
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and  recommended  hotels  are  available  at  the 
website. 
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Monthly  Chapter  Meetings 

Akita — We  will  have  a monthly  meeting  in  May. 

The  final  and  detailed  information  will  be  pro- 
vided later.  #W*& 

fl&ftlb-ttLS-To 

Fukui — Learning  Languages  as  a Way  of  Experi- 
encing Different  Cultures  by  Monica  Bargigli.  The 
speaker  will  talk  about  her  experience  learning 
several  languages  in  her  native  Italy  and  on  over- 
seas language  programs.  She  will  discuss  her  trav- 
els and  work  as  interpreter  and  translator  of 
technical  and  literary  texts,  including  the  difficul- 
ties in  translating  a novel  by  Abe  Kobo.  Sunday 
May  20,  14:00-16:30;  Fukui  International  Associa- 
tion; one-day  members  1000  yen . 

Gifu — Conversational  Storytelling  in  the  Language 
Class  by  Bob  Jones.  Whenever  people  gather  for 
social  interaction,  stories  of  amusing  incidents, 
friends'  misfortunes,  personal  triumphs,  etc.,  are 
likely  to  crop  up  in  the  conversation.  The  presenter 
will  examine  some  typical  features  of  these  conver- 
sational stories  and  demonstrate  how  transcripts 
can  be  used  to  raise  learner  awareness  of  these  fea- 
tures. There  will  also  be  some  discussion  of  how  this 
growing  awareness  might  be  channeled  into  help- 
ing learners  to  improve  their  own  storytelling  skills. 
Sunday  May  27,  14:00-17:00;  Dream  Theater,  Gifu 
City;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Gunma — Computer-based  TOEFL:  Are  You  Pre- 
pared? by  Andrew  Tope,  Pearson  Education  Japan. 
The  presenter  will  first  illustrate  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  computer-based  TOEFL  test  and 
paper-based  test,  and  specifically,  the  way  it  is  taken 
and  what  new  items  will  confront  students.  The 
presenter  will  next  offer  practical  advice  and  strate- 
gies for  helping  students  succeed.  Finally,  the  floor 
will  be  thrown  open  and  participants  given  the 
chance  to  share  test-taking  strategies  and  effective 
preparation  ideas.  Sunday  May  20,  14:00-16:30; 
Maebashi  Kyoai  Gakuen  College  (1154-4  Koyahara- 
machi,  Maebashi;  t:  027-266-7575);  free  for  all. 

Hiroshima — 1)  Global  Issues  by  Brian  Teaman, 
Hiroshima  University.  2)  Raising  Money  For 
Charity  by  Adam  Beck,  Hiroshima  International 
School.  How  can  English  teachers  help  make  the 


world  a better  place?  The  first  speaker  will  intro- 
duce the  topic  of  global  issues,  and  then  give  a 
survey  of  teaching  methods.  The  second  speaker 
will  give  a concrete  example  of  a new  program 
which  is  raising  money  for  both  local  and  interna- 
tional charitable  organizations.  Sunday,  May  20, 
15:00-17:00;  Hiroshima  International  Conference 
Center,  Peace  Park,  3rd  Floor,  Seminar  Room  #2;  one- 
day  members  500  yen. 

Ibaraki — Language  Teaching  Options  and  Ideas 
by  Mark  Rossiter,  Thomson  Learning.  Sunday  May 
20,  13:30-1 7:00;  Tokyo  Kasei  Gakuin  (Tsukuba 
Women's  University);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Iwate — Dramatizing  in  the  Classroom:  Using 
Drama  Techniques  to  Enhance  Your  Classes. 
Shimizu  Akiko  and  Mary  Burkitt  of  the  Iwate  JALT 
chapter  will  discuss  ways  to  use  drama  techniques 
in  the  classroom,  for  children  through  adults.  Sun- 
day May  27,  1 0:30-12:30;  Iwate  International  Plaza, 
Morioka;  one-day  members  1 000  yen,  refreshments 
will  be  served. 

Kagohsima — Phonics.  Lynda  Yoshida  will  demon- 
strate how  to  teach  children  to  strengthen  their 
reading  skills  using  the  phonics  method.  She  will 
also  discuss  how  the  method  enables  children  to 
read  and  write  further  and  eventually  become  in- 
dependent learners.  Practical  activities  will  be  in- 
troduced. Saturday  May  12,  14:00-16:00;  Yoka 
Center  (7th  floor  ofDaiei  in  front  ofNishi  Eki);  one- 
day  members  500  yen. 

Matsuyama — -Two  presentations  by  Joe  Lauer, 
Hiroshima  University.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  attempt  to  describe  the  English  listening 
and  reading  abilities  of  university  freshmen.  Using 
PowerPoint,  the  presenter  will  describe  the  types 
of  linguistic  mistakes  that  students  recently  made 
on  tests.  During  the  second  part,  the  presenter  will 
explain  about  various  textbooks  he  has  published. 
Sunday  May  13,  14:00-16:30;  Shinonome  High  School 
Kinenkan  4F;  one -day  members  1 000  yen;  local  mem- 
bers 4000  yen  per  year. 

Miyazaki — Hands  on  in  the  LL:  Practical  Ways  to 
Utilize  Language  Lab  Technologies  by  Tsuchiya 
Maiko,  Val  Maxwell,  and  Takeno  Shigeru, 

Miyazaki  Municipal  University.  This  workshop  is 
dedicated  to  answering  questions  about  how  to 
use  language  lab  technologies  to  stimulate  learner 
awareness  for  pronunciation,  listening,  and  speak- 
ing activities  in  the  LL.  Come  join  with  us  in  shar- 
ing your  techniques  and  questions  about  using  LL 
techniques  in  your  teaching.  Sunday  May  19, 
14:00-17:00;  Miyazaki  Municipal  University,  LL1,  3F. 

Nagasaki — Essential  Internet  Activities  for  the 
Language  Classroom:  Four  Lessons  Learned  from 
Experience,  by  Nathan  Edwards,  Kanazawa  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  This  presentation  is  based  in 
part  on  articles  and  lesson  plans  which  appeared 
in  Recipes  for  Wired  Teachers:  Practical  Ideas  by 
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Teachers  for  Teachers , published  by  the  CALL  SIG. 
The  four  areas  explored  are  (a)  utilizing  global 
"live"  webcams  in  the  language  classroom,  (b)  us- 
ing Panoramic  3D  Images:  free,  easy-to-use 
"Livepicture"  software,  (c)  discovering  Internet 
Relay  Chat:  analyzing  authentic  texts,  and  (d) 
easy-to-use,  free  video  conferencing:  "Microsoft 
Netmeeting"  used  by  an  EFL  learner.  Please  note 
that  even  teachers  who  do  not  currently  have  or 
use  a computer  will  benefit  from  the  discussion  of 
teaching  methodology  and  exchange  of  ideas.  Sat- 
urday May  12,  13:30-16:30;  Nagasaki  Shimin 
Kaikan;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nagoya — The  Three  Keys  to  Unlocking  Culture: 
Perception,  Perception,  Perception ! by  Ray 
Donahue,  Nagoya  Gakuin  University.  Increasingly, 
second  language  educators  must  unlock  the  mys- 
teries of  culture  for  their  charges.  Cultures  differ 
according  to  their  preferred  styles  or  strategies  of 
communication.  As  focus  on  communicative  com- 
petence and  study  abroad  rise,  we  are  increasingly 
placed  in  the  role  of  an  interpreter  of  culture — 
how  successfully  depends  largely  on  our  own  per- 
ception. This  workshop  aims  to  sharpen 
perception  by  exploring  various  perceptual  puzzles 
about  Japan  and  critically  analyzing  the  contras- 
tive rhetoric  between  Japanese  and  English.  Sunday 
May  27,  13:30-16:00;  Nagoya  International  Center, 

3F,  Rm  2;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nara — NLP  Rapport  in  EFL  Classrooms:  Practical 
Applications  by  Dr.  Hiser,  Kansai  Gaidai  University. 
This  presentation  will  be  made  in  three  parts.  The 
first  will  be  a brief  outline  and  explanation  of  NLP 
concepts  relevant  to  classroom  management  and 
activities.  The  second  part  will  be  a practice  section 
where  participants  can  begin  to  explore  their  own 
use  of  the  concepts.  Finally,  there  will  be  conclud- 
ing comments  by  the  presenter,  and  a question  and 
discussion  session  for  the  participants.  Saturday  May 
26,  14:00-16:00;  Tezukayama  University,  Gakuenmae 
Campus,  Kintetsu  Gakuenmae  Station;  free  to  all. 

Niigata— Introducing  Public  Elementary  School  En- 
glish and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Memer,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  En- 
glish instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option  for 
the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the  Japa- 
nese public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published  the 
"Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English  Teaching 
Activities,"  to  provide  support  to  teachers.  Memer,  a 
member  of  the  authoring  committee,  will  introduce 
the  handbook,  share  views  about  the  direction  pub- 
lic elementary  school  English  seems  to  be  heading, 
and  introduce  results  of  a survey  about  the  current 
situation  in  schools  which  have  already  imple- 
mented English.  Sunday  May  13,  10:30-12:30; 

Niigata  International  Friendship  Center;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen,  students  500  yen. 
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Omiya — Getting  Ready  for  Speech  and  Debate  by 
Charles  LeBeau,  author  of  Discover  Debate  and  Get- 
ting Ready  for  Speech.  Get  ready!  Get  set!  Speak  and 
debate!  Looking  for  something  new  for  your  oral 
communication  class?  Want  students  to  experience 
new  ways  of  expression,  verbally  and  non-verbally? 
Getting  Ready  for  Speech,  the  new  basic-level  presen- 
tation book,  gets  students  out  of  their  seats  while 
building  vocabulary,  introducing  grammar,  and 
developing  basic  communication  skills.  Discover 
Debate  brings  debate  skills  into  the  classroom  with 
fun,  active  exercises.  Participants  will  sample  activi- 
ties from  both  books.  Sunday  May  20,  14:00-17:00; 
Omiya  Jack  (near  Omiya  JR  Station,  west  exit). 

Osaka — Self  Assessment  by  Gregory  Anderson, 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University.  This  workshop  will 
focus  on  aspects  of  evaluation  used  in  the  English 
for  Academic  Purposes  program  at  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University's  School  for  Policy  Studies.  Par- 
ticipants will  learn  how  peer  and  self  assessment 
involve  students  in  discussions,  presentations,  and 
writing.  Participants  will  receive  a booklet  of  mate- 
rials and  discuss  the  rationale  and  possible  adapta- 
tion of  the  methodology.  Sunday  May  20, 
14:00-16:30;  Abeno  YMCA  (near  Tennoji  Station); 
one-day  members  500  yen. 

Yamagata — Second  Language  Acquisition  Differ- 
ences Between  Child  and  Adult  Learners  by  Jerry 
Miller,  Tohoku  University  of  Art  and  Design. 

Miller  will  talk  on  the  above-mentioned  topic  in 
terms  of  Krashen's  theory  of  second  language  ac- 
quisition, based  on  his  teaching  experience  at  an 
English  conversation  school.  Saturday  May  26, 
10:00-12:00;  Yamagata  Kajo  Kominkan  (t:  0236-43 - 
2687);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Yokohama — Problem  solving  as  a Means  of  Oral 
and  Written  Expression  through  Role-Play  by 
Nathalie  Lewis.  In  the  EFL  classroom,  how  can  we 
assist  our  students  in  improving  their  speaking 
and  writing  skills?  The  presentation  will  begin 
briefly  with  how  drama  theory,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  obstacle,  conflict,  and  aim,  may  be  used 
through  role-play  in  the  foreign  language  class- 
room. The  remainder  of  the  presentation  will 
demojistrate  how  structured  mystery  and  Dear 
Abby  role-plays,  particularly  because  of  their  prob- 
lem-centered focus,  may  be  used  in  exercising 
speaking  and  writing  in  the  EFL  classroom.  Sunday 
May  13,  14:00-16:30;  Kannai,  Gino  Bunak  Kaikan, 
Yokohama;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 
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Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for 
information  can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the 
editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter)  — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236. 153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u. ac.jp/student/jalthiroshima.html> 
Hokkaido— Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  01 1-5 71-5 111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum. sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki— Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/lbaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred5 10@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 

<rem  ori@po2.synapse.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa— Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-61 53(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
<hirayanagi@aol.com> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <akiko@aminet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 


Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 

Matsuyama — Linda  Kadota;  t:  089-931-6211;  f:  089- 
979-6531;  cell:  090-2891-6959; 
<lindak@shinonome.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT. 50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
html  J ALT/mzk  j/mzkj  pub . html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <nob-shiina@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara — Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Aleda  Krause;  t: 
048-789-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ljc/jan.html> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/~kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 
<shortone@gol.com>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/Athens/Aegean/1952/> 
Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.j  p> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp> 
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edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax 
or  email  Paul  Daniels,  Job  Information  Center. 

Please  email  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  or  fax  to  0463-59- 
5365.  Email  is  preferred.  The  notice  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months 
before  publication,  and  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation: city  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution, 
title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifi- 
cations, duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  ma- 
terials, deadline,  and  contact  information.  A special 
form  is  not  necessary. 

Hyogo-ken — The  School  of  Policy  Studies  at 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University  announces  three  full- 
time positions  for  associate  lecturers  in  English 
(EFL/EAP),  with  one  position  to  begin  in  April 
2001  and  two  in  April  2002.  Qualifications:  MA 
or  higher  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics, 
teaching  experience  in  university  EAP,  experience 
coordinating  other  teachers  or  working  in  a coor- 
dinated program,  experience  in  curriculum  design 
and  materials  development,  a demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  function  effectively  as  part  of  a team,  evi- 
dence of  professional  development  activities,  a 
commitment  to  further  professional  development, 
native-like  competence  in  English.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Highly  competitive  salary  and  benefits,  in- 
cluding subsidized  housing  and  research  funding; 
annual  contracts  renewable  for  up  to  four  years. 
Other  information:  The  School  of  Policy  Studies 
is  on  the  Kobe-Sanda  campus,  located  approxi- 
mately one  hour  from  the  cities  of  Kobe  and 
Osaka.  For  more  information  and  application  pro- 
cedures, please  see  <www.ksc.kwansei.ac.jp>. 
Ibaraki-ken — The  English  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  has  an 
ongoing  interest  in  seeking  applications  for  part- 
time  EFL  teachers  for  the  present  and  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/ 
TESL  or  a related  field,  and  teaching  experience  at 
uni versity/col lege  level  (Japanese  or  foreign),  and 
a minimum  of  two  publications.  Duties:  Teach 
two  to  fourO  75-minute  first-year  English  classes  a 
week  (exact  number  is  dependent  on  availability 
and  university  needs).  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
and  commuting  allowance  are  based  on  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  cover 
letter;  CV  (university  forms  will  be  sent  later);  list 
of  publications,  including  page  numbers  (copies  of 
publications  may  be  requested  later);  copies  of 
relevant  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  if  pos- 
sible. Please  specify  which  term  or  academic  year 
you  will  be  available  to  start  work  (Note:  first  term 
is  from  April  to  June,  second  term  from  September 
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to  the  end  of  November,  third  term  is  from  De- 
cember to  the  end  of  February.)  Deadline:  ongo- 
ing. Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  IWASAKI;  Foreign 
Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  Tennodai 
1-1-1,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-8577;  t:  0298-53- 
2430;  <iwasakih@sakura.cc.tsukuba.ac.jp>. 

Sapporo — Hokkaido  Tokai  University  School  of  In- 
ternational Cultural  Relations  invites  applications 
for  a tenure-track  faculty  position  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor or  lecturer  in  English  beginning  September 
1,  2001.  Qualifications:  MA  or  a higher  degree  in 
the  field  of  applied  linguistics,  communication 
theories,  or  English  language  studies.  Salary: 

Based  on  the  scale  of  Tokai  University  Educational 
system  and  age.  Application  Materials:  Send  the 
following  documents  to  the  address  below,  indi- 
cating in  red  "Application  for  Faculty  Position"  on 
the  envelope:  curriculum  vitae  with  a photo  at- 
tached; a set  of  copies  of  official  transcripts  for 
university  work;  list  of  publications  with  the  con- 
tents briefly  described;  a written  statement  for  fu- 
ture plans  while  in  the  position  described  above 
(1000  words  in  English);  a brief  statement  on  the 
role  of  university  education.  Other  Information: 
Applicants  are  expected  to  have  a command  of 
Japanese  sufficient  to  manage  some  administrative 
duties.  Courses  taught  would  include  communica- 
tion (oral  and  written),  theories  of  language,  com- 
munication, seminars,  graduation  theses,  English 
and  other  subjects  that  may  be  requested  by  the 
University.  Deadline:  June  20,  2001.  A reply  to 
successful  candidates  will  be  made  in  mid-  to  late 
July.  Contact:  All  documents  should  be  sent  via 
registered  mail  to:  Associate  Professor  Takuya 
Yoshimura;  School  of  International  Cultural  Rela- 
tions, Hokkaido  Tokai  University,  5-1-1- 1 
Minamisawa,  Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-8601,  Ja- 
pan; <yoshimura@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  f:  81-11-571- 
7879. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  Resident  in  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications  and  three  years  university 
teaching  experience  or  one  year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  Class- 
room activities  include  teaching  small  group  dis- 
cussion, journal  writing,  and  book  reports; 
collaboration  with  others  in  curriculum  revision 
project.  Publications,  experience  with  presenta- 
tions, and  familiarity  with  email  are  assets.  Salary 
& Benefits:  Comparable  to  other  universities  in 
the  Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in 
writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  ap- 
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plication  form  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIM- 
ERS; English  and  American  Literature  Department, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — The  Foreign  Language  Teaching  and  Re- 
search Centre,  Gakushuin  University,  is  seeking 
candidates  for  a full-time,  tenured  faculty  position 
to  commence  April  2002.  The  level  of  appoint- 
ment will  be  based  on  education  and  teaching 
experience.  Qualifications:  MA  or  higher  in  EFL 
or  a related  field  of  study,  native  competence  in 
English,  at  least  three  years  of  university-level 
teaching  experience  in  Japan,  ongoing  research  in 
a specific  area  of  EFL  such  as  CALL  or  language 
testing  and  evaluation,  and  a level  of  spoken  Japa- 
nese sufficient  to  allow  participation  in  faculty 
meetings  and  committees.  Duties:  Teaching  a 
minimum  of  six  classes  per  week;  performing  ad- 
ministrative and  other  duties  in  accordance  with 
position.  Application  Materials:  CV;  cover  letter; 
copy  of  highest  degree  certificate;  two  letters  of 
recommendation  (at  least  one  of  which  must  be 
from  a Japanese  academic  and  in  Japanese); 
sample  copy  of  recent  publication.  All  application 
material  must  be  sent  in  one  envelope  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  the  following  address:  Recruitment, 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  and  Research  Centre, 
Gakushuin  University,  Mejiro  1-5-1,  Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo  171-8588,  Japan.  Deadline:  June  30,  2001. 
Further  information:  Prospective  candidates  will 
be  contacted  in  September  to  arrange  interviews. 
Any  enquiries  concerning  this  position  should  be 
sent  by  post  to  the  address  above;  no  email  or  tele- 
phone enquiries  will  be  accepted.  Please  refer  to 
the  Gakushuin  home  page  for  further  information 
about  the  university  at  chttp:// 
www.gakushuin.ac.jp>. 

Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tlt_jic@jalt.org> 
and  view  them  online  on  JALTs  homepage  (address 
below).  Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 
relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
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~sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

1 1 . Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/ j obs.  shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com>. 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

0 Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested 
by  the  column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of 
up  to  150  words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and 
not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form.  Submissions 
should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To  re- 
peat an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor. 

Calls  for  Papers 

Contributors  wanted  for  a book  project:  "Entrance 
Exam  Practices  at  Japanese  Universities:  Teachers' 
Narratives  of  Problems  and  Possibilities."  Con- 
tributors can  be  Japanese  or  other  nationals,  uni- 
versity, high  school,  or  juku  teachers  or 
administrators.  University  and  high  school  stu- 
dent voices  are  also  welcome.  Anonymity  assured 
for  authors  and  institutions  upon  request.  Submis- 
sions from  5 00 -word  cameos  to  3000-word  narra- 
tives. Follow  TLT  editorial  guidelines.  Deadline: 
July  15,  2001.  Contact  Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan 
University  for  more  information. 
<mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>. 

First-Time  Writers — The  Language  Teacher  is  calling 
for  submissions  from  chapters  for  a special  issue  to 
be  published  in  December  2001.  The  focus  of  this 
issue  will  be  on  "First-Time  Writers,"  and  will  be 
similar  in  requirements  to  the  chapter-sponsored 
presentations  at  the  annual  JALT  conferences. 

Each  chapter  will  be  entitled  to  sponsor  a paper  by 
someone  within  their  membership  who  has  never 
published  an  academic  paper  before.  These  papers 
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will  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  the  review 
process,  and  for  those  that  require  significant  edit- 
ing, a collaborative  reader  will  be  assigned  from 
the  Peer  Support  Group  to  assist  the  writer.  Guide- 
lines: Open  to  first-time  writers  only  (collaborative 
pieces  by  first-time  writers  will  also  be  accepted); 
Limited  to  one  per  chapter  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis  while  space  is  available.  Deadlines: 
Notice  of  intention  to  submit:  August  1,  2001 
Manuscripts:  September  15,  2001.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  papers  with  a strong  pedagogical 
grounding.  Papers  may  be  in  English  or  Japanese. 

If  your  chapter  is  interested  in  sponsoring  some- 
one, please  get  in  touch  with  the  editors  as  soon  as 
possible. 

New  Members:  JALA — The  Japan  Anthropological 
Linguistic  Association  (JALA),  formed  last  year, 
invites  new  members  and  announces  its  first  jour- 
nal (to  be  published  in  May  of  2001).  JALA  is  a 
professional  association  for  the  study  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  people,  language,  and  culture.  JALA 
welcomes  as  members  any  persons  interested  in 
discussing  these  topics  from  an  anthropological 
point  of  view.  Information: 
<www.fsci.fuk.kindai.ac.jp/~iaoi/jala.html>  (Japa- 
nese) or  <kyushu.com/jala>  (English). 

PacSLRF  2001 — The  Pacific  Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum  conference  will  be  held  from  Octo- 
ber 4-7,  2001  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Manoa,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  USA.  This  conference 
will  focus  on  research  in  second  language  acquisi- 
tion, particularly  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages. 
Invited  plenary  speakers  will  include  Kevin  Gregg 
(St.  Andrew's  University  in  Osaka,  Japan),  William 
O'Grady  (University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Jeff 
Siegel  (University  of  New  England  in  New  South 
Wales,  Australia),  Noeau  Warner  (University  of 
Hawai'i  at  Manoa),  Karen  Watson-Gegeo  (Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis),  and  Lydia  White  (McGill 
University  in  Montreal,  Canada).  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  visit  our  website  at 
<www.LLL.hawaii.edu/pacslrf>.  Contact:  PacSLRF 
2001,  c/o  National  Foreign  Language  Resource 
Center,  University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa,  1859  East- 
West  Road  #106,  Honolulu,  HI  96822  USA;  t:001- 
808-956-9424;  f:  1-808-956-5983; 
<pacslrf@hawaii.edu>. 


rently  gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  website: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>,  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>,  or 
contact  John  at  <small@nagasaki-gaigo.ac.jp>. 

ATEM  2001 — The  7th  ATEM  (Association  for  Teach- 
ing English  through  Movies)  Annual  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Sapporo  Kyoiku  Bunka  Kaikan  on 
June  23,  2001.  There  will  be  a keynote  speech, 
four  presentations,  and  six  My  Shares.  Informa- 
tion: <www.atem.org>  (in  Japanese)  or  email  to 
Dr.  Hiroshi  Takahashi  at  <takl2318@hoku-iryo- 
u.ac.jp>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLT s operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 


Other  Announcements 

New  Members:  A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 
_dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic ) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions 


of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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JALT  News  **#**TT. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jALT^IScri  Special  Interest  Group  T.  Sri£> 
fcjD&«»*bfclr05rtt.  SIGS  ISJMfCrffiflK 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 


was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports  mn%&%rVT.  B 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
£-tf TT. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 
jalt. 
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C<hi4-CtS-r.  r^|gco^i4.  Conference  Cal- 
endar ajg#ic*5«bai<^:at». 

JIC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan.  Con- 
tact the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for  an 
announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submitting 
forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months  prior  to 
publication.  Publication  does  not  indicate  en- 
dorsement of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  jalt  Executive  Board  that  no 
positions-wanted  announcements  will  be  printed . 

#AfiRTT.  £5® bfciv#l4.  Job  Information 
Center/Positions  An  noun  cement  Form 
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JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Genevan  Troyer 
t/f:  0582-79-4050;  pubchair@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  lizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 

3-26  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu  804 
t:  093-884-3447,  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sub@jalt.org 

Associate  Editor  — Scott  Gardner 
t/f:  086-270-7101;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — t<h\$k£(Kinugawa  Takao) 
t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  tlt_edj@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor — 'hSPIEtM  (Ono 
Masaki)  t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  tlt_edj2@jalt.org 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  tlt_ed2@jalt.org 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College, 
t:  011-613-2488  (h);  t:  011-561-7156 
(w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  tlt_web@jalt.org 


Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 
University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193; 
t:  058-293-3096  (w);  f:  058-293-3118  (w);  tlt_cc@jalt.org 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Paul  Daniels 
tlt_jic@jalt.org 

OCCASIONAL  COLUMN  EDITORS 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel 
/.  McIntyre;  djm@tkg.att.ne.jp 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  Davies;  tlt_net@jalt.org 

Working  Papers  — John  McLaughlin  <jmcl@gol.com> 


PRODUCTION 

Proofreaders  — Douglas  Doyle,  Tim  Gutierrez,  Kinugawa  Takao, 
Aleda  Krause,  Beverley  Elsom  Lafaye,  Robert  Long,  Andy 
Mclnulty,  Amanda  O'Brien,  Ono  Masaki,  Coleman  South, 
Tsukahara  Maki,  Jerry  Talandis 

(Japanese  abstracts  — Abe  Emika) 

Design  & Layout  — The  Word  Works 

t:  045-314-9324;  f:  045-316-4409;  tww@gol.com 

Printing  — Koshinsha  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka 


COLUMN  EDITORS 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham 

& Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki 
University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499 
English:  tlt_cl@jalt.org;  B tlt_clj@jalt.org 

My  Share  — Scott  Gardner  & Oishi  Harumi 
t/f:  086-270-7101;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Book  Reviews  — - Steve  Snyder,  tlt_br@jalt.org 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Amando  O'Brien 
tlt_pi@jalt.org 

Letters  — Malcolm  Swanson  (See  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

Bulletin  Board  — Brian  Cullen  & Saito  Makiko 

Brian  Cullen:  Shoken  2-1-15-10001,  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya 
464-0082 

English:  tlt_bb@jalt.org;  chip621@aol.com 

S1G  Focus  — Aleda  Krause 

t/f:  048-789-2240;  tlt_sf@jalt.org 

S1G  News  — Greg  Hadley 

t:  025-239-3417;  f:  025-239-3828;  tlt_sig@jalt.org 

Chapter  Reports  — Malcolm  Swanson  & Nagano  Yoshiko 
English:  tlt_chre@jalt.org 
B nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tlt_chmt@jalt.org 

JALT  News  — Amy  Hawley  & Sugino  Toshiko 

Amy  Hawley:  205  Summer  House,  91-2  Zenzamachi,  - 
Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  420-0842 
t/f:  054-248-5090;  tlt_news@jalt.org 
Sugino  Toshiko:  sugino@cc.nda.ac.jp 


EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Women's  Junior  Col  lege); 

Anthony  Cominos  ( Kobe  Gakuin  Women's  College); 

Michael  Furmanovsky  ( Ryukoku  University); 
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Searching  for  new  titles? 

Have  questions  regarding  ELT  materials? 
Looking  for  discounts  and  fast  service? 
Contact  us  for  all  your  ELT  needs. 


®The  ELT  Specialists* 
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NeUie's  Group  Ltd. 

Henmi  Bldg.  2F,  3-2-4  Minami  Shinozaki-cho, 
Edogawa-ku,  Tokyo  133-0065 
Tel  » 03-3676-1 747  Fax  » 03-3676-1 81 5 


The  Longman  Complete  Course  for  the  TOEFL  Test 


CD-ROM  and  8 audio  CDs  included 
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*Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Longman  Complete  Course  for  the  TOEFL  Test 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e-mail: 


Longman  ELT  Dept, 

Pearson  Education  Japan 

Nishi-Shiiyuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shiiyuku,  Shiryuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Rax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.cojp 
4)  http://wwwiongman-elt.coin/loiigmanJapan 
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Write  It  Right! 


byiSimoh  Co/e  / Sprhikp.  Nagasa  wa 


Write  It  Right!  helps  learners  strengthen 
writing  skills  and  learn  how  to  summarize 
other  people's  material,  whether  it  is  fiction 
or  fact,  written,  audio  or  audiovisual 
material. 


-fr  Reference  section  for  grammar'  problems 
☆ Covers  Paragraph; •formation  Interactively 
Precis,  Abstracts  &.  Summaries  provided! 


FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH 

& FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH  P 


by  JptijmKishida  '/0egrge  Manolovich 


FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH  series  is  de- 
signed especially  for  oral  communication 
and  oral  practice  in  order  to  serve  the  many 
needs  of  today's  students  of  ESL. 

-fr-  suitable  for  a broad  range  of  Intermediates 
students,  • .•  ■>$  •. 

fir  Accomodate  any  size  of  lesson'  - from  private 
fesson  to  a targe  university  class. 


-fr  Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 

Name:  (Mr.  Ms.) School  / Company: 

Address:  □ Home  □ Work 


TEL. 


FAX,  0797=31  =3448 

TEL.  0797-31-3452 


I remember  attending  one  of  the  first  Kitakyushu  JALT  chapter 
meetings  about  six  years  ago  at  which  the  idea  of  running  the 
PAC3  Conference  in  our  city  was  first  suggested.  We  all  happily 
agreed  to  put  our  city  forward  as  a candidate,  confident  that  none 
of  us  would  still  be  around  to  do  all  the  work.  As  history  shows, 
Kitakyushu  was  chosen  as  the  site.  What's  more,  almost  all  of  that 
original  smugly  chuckling  little  band  are  still  here,  and  are  actively 
caught  up  in  the  preparations  for  the  event! 

But  why  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu??  Surely  way  down  here  in  the 
'Rust  Belt',  as  we  were  described  recently,  is  no  place  for  a confer- 
ence! Luckily,  we've  been  blessed  with  executive  boards  with  the 
foresight  to  see  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  perfect  site  for  PAC3  at 
JALT2001.  It£s^theclosesbcity  to  Asiapit.has  a conference  site  un- 
matched for  ease  of  access,  it's  much  cheaper  than  northern  sites, 
and  there  is  a defeated  local  group  who  are  dead  keen  to  make  it  a 
success.  And  all  indications  are  that|tjis  going  to  be  a success!  Inter- 
est is  high,  subihissions  to  present  were  at  record  levels,  and  prepa- 
rations are  continuing  smoothly.  Eijll 
It's  going  to  be  a fan  t astute ve n t ,||tnd  bnefyoii  won't  want  to  miss! 
Hosting  PA  03  as;  we  are  means  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  pre- 
senters from  our  Asian  neighbours  with  us.  They'll  be  bringing  with 
them  eight  main  speaker$£who'll  be  holding  plenariestand  presenta- 
tions during  the  conference;  ffiere''is^lso  the  Asian  Youth  Forum, 
Asian  Scholar  speaker  and  our  mini-conferenceJ|^  of  chil- 

dren, JALT  Junior.  PacSLRF.  and  SEITAiR  wilLJ|e|fibsting  their  own 
speakers.  The  poster  presentation  programfwll  be  bigger  than  ever 
this  year.  The  popular  Sheltered  Englishtworkshop  program  and  the 
Educational  Matei3li|  Eicpo^prpmise  to  be  as  big  and  bright  as  ever! 
There'll  be  great  parties  and  dther  events/ Bring  your  jogging  shoes 
and  join  our  early  morning  fun-run! 

In  the  centre  of  this  issue  you'll  find  a pull-out  supplement  that 
will  give  you  full  information  on  pre-registering,  organising  accom- 
modation, and  getting  to  Kokura.  Our  advice  is  to  register  early!  If 
you're  coming  a distance,  why  not  stay  longer  and  enjoy  any  of  the 
12  teacher  training  workshops  on  the  first  day?  Stay  later  and  enjoy 
our  local  hospitality. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  you'll  find  articles  by  the  main  and  featured 
speakers.  We  hope  you  enjoy  them,  and  that  they  have  you  racing  to 
fill  in  the  pre-registration  forms  to  register  early!  Kitakyushu  looks 
forward  to  hosting  you  all  in  November.  See  you  there! 

Malcolm  Swanson 
TLT  Co-Editor  <tlt_ed(g>j alt. org> 
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Finally... 


...a  great  intermediate  level 

conversation  course. 

Fits  naturally  as  a follow  on  course  after  "Topic  Talk"  or 
"Talk  a Lot:  Communicating  in  English"  or  can  be  used 
independently. 

I l 

| Please  send  a free  sample  of: 

■ Topic  Talk  Issues  in  September 

| Name: 

I School: 

I Address:  School  □ Home  □ 

| Tel.: Fax: 

| 1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 

I EFL  PreSS  Saitama  363-001 1/www.EFLPress.com 
1 Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724  I • ; £ m 
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JALT2001  Main  Speakers 


Anne  Burns 
& 

Christopher  Candlin 

Some  time  ago  in  the  context  of  debates  about 
input  and  intake  in  SLA,  Lesley  Beebe  asked 
the  question  whether  learners  were  "getting 
the  right  stuff."  It  was  an  important  question  to  ask 
at  the  time  in  terms  of  the  perceived  narrowness  of 
content  and  often  unfocussed  nature  of  the  input 
that  learners  were  often  receiving  in  formal  instruc- 
tion, and  the  corresponding  research  emphasis  on 
learner  input  rather  than  on  learner  intake  and 
output.  It  was  a question  that  impinged  both  on 
what  teachers  did  for  learning  and  what  opportuni- 
ties learners  had  for  learning.  In  this  short  paper 
we  would  like  to  take  up  Lesley's  metaphor  and 
give  it  a bit  of  a twist. 

The  issue  for  us  as  teacher-researchers  is  whether 
the  questions  we  have  been  asking  about  teaching 
and  learning,  and  the  statements  we  have  grown  to 
love  and  to  accept,  are  still  the  appropriate  ones  to  be 
asking  as  we  enter  the  21st  century.  Are  they  sup- 
ported by  recent  research  and  our  experience  as  re- 
flective practitioners?  Since  we  are  asking  questions,  it 
seemed  a good  idea  to  make  it  into  a dialogue,  and 
see  where  this  might  lead  us.  Readers  are  invited  to 
join  in  (you  can  reach  us  at  <anne. burns@mq.edu.au> 
and  at  <enopera@cityu.edu.hk>)  and  we  plan  to  con- 


tinue the  dialogue  and  make  it  come  alive  at  our  joint 
presentation  at  PAC3  at  JALT  2001.  If  you  have  com- 
ments or  new  questions  before  the  conference,  send 
them  in! 

Just  to  establish  the  ground  rules:  the  statements 
under  each  theme  we  are  going  to  respond  to  are 
ones  we  include  in  some  Macquarie  University  ma- 
terial for  the  MA  distance  learning  programme  in 
Applied  Linguistics  as  a starter  for  debate.1  They 
aren't  attributable  to  anyone  in  particular!  They 
represent  a summary  view. 

Issue  1:  Contacts,  Contexts,  and  Identities 
• “If  you  don't  identify  with  speakers  of  the  language 
you  are  learning,  you  won't  learn  the  language  well ." 
® " People  who  have  little  contact  with  the  host  com- 

munity will  not  learn  the  language  successfully ." 

Chris:  I think  the  first  issue  for  me  is  this  word  iden- 
tify. It's  problematic  at  least  on  two  counts.  Firstly, 
it  doesn't  make  it  clear  whether  we  mean  identify  in 
some  sense  of  sharing  values  and  beliefs,  or  whether 
(and  maybe  as  well)  we  mean  sharing  the  acts  of 
identity,  the  behaviours,  and  mores  of  the  speakers 
of  a foreign  or  second  language  and  their  culture(s). 

Secondly,  it  raises  the  question  about  identity. 
What  is  this  identity  with  which  we  are  supposed  to 
identify ? For  one  thing,  it's  going  to  have  to  be  plu- 
ral. People  don't  have  an  identity,  they  have  identi- 
ties, and  what  identities)  they  have  needs  to  be 
differentiated  between  the  idea  of  identity  meaning 
self  and  identity  meaning  person,  and  they're  not 
at  all  the  same  thing.  Self  is  more  a psychological 
construct,  and  person,  a social 
one,  the  latter  much  influenced 
by  history.  Moreover,  what  our 
identities  are  is  not  entirely 
within  our  control,  in  that  others 
make  our  identities  for  us.  In  the 
contexts  of  debates  about  multi- 
culturalism  in  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample, or  issues  about  language 
choice  in  postcolonial  Hong 
Kong,  society's  ideas  about  iden- 
tity (racial,  ethnic,  social  class, 
professional,  individual)  are  at 
the  core  of  theorising  in  describ- 
ing, interpreting,  and  explaining 
the  human  condition  at  the  indi- 
vidual level. 

What  is  interesting  for  language 
teaching  and  learning  is  that  this 
identification  and  this  construc- 
tion of  identities  are  most  often 
mediated  through  discourse.  This 
linkage  between  identities  and 
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language  is  picked  up  in  a number  of  recent  studies 
of  second  language  learning.  For  example,  Bonny 
Norton's  recent  book  (2000)  raises  a number  of  is- 
sues in  regard  to  the  access  to  language  possible  by 
immigrant  women  to  language  resources  in  Canada 
which  would  help  them  acquire  their  host  language. 
As  she  documents,  issues  of  social  class  and  employ- 
ment, issues  of  the  types  of  setting  and  encounter 
circumstances  possible  for  the  women  she  was 
working  with,  how  they  were  regarded  by  members 
of  different  host  communities,  all  impacted  strongly 
on  their  opportunities  for  language  acquisition. 
Central  to  that  acquisition  process  was  the  differen- 
tial acknowledgement  by  the  host  community  of 
the  varying  identities  of  her  learners,  and  learners 
like  them  more  generally.  The  same  themes  are 
taken  up  in  the  European  work  on  migrant  learners 
by  Bremer  and  her  colleagues  (1996),  and  by 
Burnett  in  Australia  (1998). 

As  I indicated  in  my  General  Editor's  Prefaced 
Bonny  Norton's  book  (Candlin,  2000)  what  these 
studies  show  is  that  for  many  language  learners,  espe- 
cially for  adult  learners  in  the  workplace,  acts  of  iden- 
tifying with  a foreign  language  and  culture,  and  its 
speakers,  are  not  at  all  easy  to  make,  or  necessarily  are 
wished  for  by  either  party,  host  and  migrant;  thus  for 
us  to  understand  what  the  conditioning  circum- 
stances are,  we  need  to  explore  the  social  conditions, 
historical  and  actual,  of  the  contexts  in  which  these 
learners  are  variably  afforded  the  chance  to  use  a for- 
eign language  and  make  it  in  some  sense  their  own. 

What  is  more,  from  a classroom  formal  instruc- 
tional perspective,  it  will  imply  that  we  will  need 
to  appraise  the  micro  performances  of  learners' 
classroom  behaviours  very  much  with  those  macro 
conditions  in  mind.  Angel  Lin's  work  in  Hong 
Kong  (1996)  and  Morgan's  work  in  Canada  (1998) 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  need  for  that  exter- 
nal-internal dimension.  What  comes  through 
strongly  is  the  key  role  played  by  the  target  lan- 
guage speakers  and  their  social  communities  in 
enabling  the  conditions  for  second  language  learn- 
ers to  acquire  their  language.  What  this,  in  turn, 
does  is  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  successful  lan- 
guage acquisition  dramatically. 

Anne:  Well,  the  importance  of  this  role  is  certainly 
highlighted  by  the  studies  you  mention,  but  won't 
our  understanding  of  the  speakers  of  the  language  and 
the  host  community  also  need  to  include  a consider- 
ation of  who  these  speakers  are?  Crystal's  work 
(2001)  as  well  as  Graddol's  (2001)  make  the  point 
that  English  can  now  be  considered  a global  lan- 
guage— probably  the  world's  first  truly  international 
language.  This  has  implications  for  the  way  we 
might  think  about  speakers  of  the  language.  Kachru 
and  others  (e.g.  B.  Kachru  and  Nelson,  2001)  have 
referred  to  the  phenomenon  of  World  Englishes 


with  an  increasing  range  of  localised  varieties  and 
hybrids  characterising  people's  use  of  English. 

All  this  calls  into  question  whether  the  traditional 
English-speaking  countries — the  US,  UK,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand — can  still  be  regarded  as  own- 
ing English  and  having  the  right  to  set  standards  and 
norms  for  learning  in  other  contexts  (Widdowson, 
1994).  As  David  McMurray  has  foreshadowed 
(1998),  this  is  a key  issue  for  the  whole  project  of  a 
pan-Asian  approach  to  English  language  teaching 
and  learning.  It  also  raises  the  issue  of  whether  the 
standards  of  the  native  speaker  (usually  interpreted  as 
British  or  American)  can  ever  be  a realistic  goal  for 
language  learning — an  assumption  that  is  pervasive 
in  SLA  research  (cf.  Y.  Kachru  1994),  arising  from 
Chomsky's  notion  (1965:  3)  of  "the  ideal  speaker- 
listener,  in  a completely  homogeneous  speech  com- 
munity who  knows  its  language  perfectly." 

My  preference  is  to  view  language  learners  as  speak- 
ers in  the  process  of  becoming  bi-  or  multi-lingual  who 
will  use  their  language  repertoires  for  the  societal 
roles  they  find  themselves  in.  Nevertheless,  as  Davies 
(1995)  points  out,  maybe  in  second  language  instruc- 
tion we  need  the  myth  of  the  native  speaker  as  a goal 
or  inspiration  for  mutual  intelligibility  internation- 
ally. However,  as  a measure  of  learning  it  is  a concept 
that  is  bound  to  limit  us — it  may  be  more  useful  for 
teachers  to  think  of  continua  of  developing  language 
proficiencies  rather  than  learner  deficits  as  measured 
by  native  speaker  standards.  All  this  leaves  us  with 
one  of  the  main  issues  facing  any  teacher  in  any  sec- 
ond language  learning  classroom — how  to  select  the 
input  learners  are  exposed  to  and  maximise  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  this  input  to  enable  learners  to 
develop  their  proficiencies. 

Chris:  This  is  what  Beebe  called  "getting  the  right 
stuff."  The  point  is  that  we  can't  prejudge  what  the 
right  stuff  might  be  if  learners'  identities  and  the 
needs  associated  with  those  identities  are  themselves 
being  negotiated  and  worked  out  in  the  dynamics  of 
the  classroom.  How  to  solve  this  conundrum? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  choosing  a different 
model  of  classroom  behaviour  and  classroom  work. 
In  what  Brooks  and  Brooks  (1993)2call  a traditional 
classroom,  teachers  typically  focus  on  knowledge  in 
terms  of  rules  and  systems  of  rules  to  be  disseminated 
didactically  to  learners.  In  what  they  call  a 
constructivist  classroom  (which  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  current  calls  for  a more  socioculturally- 
based  and  Vygotskyan  approach  to  second  language 
learning  (see  Lantolf,  2000a  and  b),  the  emphasis  is 
much  more  on  teachers  mediating  the  learning  en- 
vironment and  learners  coming  to  see  language  and 
language  learning  as  a collective,  communal  re- 
source. In  what  we  might  call  this  resourceful  class- 
room, the  responsibility  for  getting  the  right  stuff  is  a 
collective  one,  and  negotiating  that  stuff  is  not  just 
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a matter  of  language  but  one  of  also  learning  how  to 
navigate  (see  Breen,  1998)  the  processes  and  proce- 
dures for  language  learning. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  learners  achieve  pro- 
ductive and  satisfying  language  learning  identities 
through  discursive  participation  with  other  learners 
in  collective  and  common  actions  and  activities.  In 
that  way,  as  Breen  and  Candlin  said  long  ago 
(Breen  & Candlin,  1980)  language  learning  meth- 
odology becomes  the  content  of  the  classroom  cur- 
riculum. You  might  say,  provocatively,  that 
learning  about  language  learning,  rather  than  just 
learning  about  language,  is  what  the  curriculum  is 
all  about. 

Issue  2:  Motivation 

0 " Motivation  is  the  most  important  variable  in  sec- 

ond language  acquisition  ” 

• "People  with  low  confidence  and  low  self-esteem 
cannot  learn  a second  language ." 

Anne:  In  my  experience  as  a teacher  educator,  stu- 
dent motivation  is  something  that  teachers  think 
and  talk  about  a great  deal.  We  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  best  ways  to  go  about  increasing 
motivation.  But  motivation  also  seems  to  be  a very 
complex  issue  to  unravel.  On  the  one  hand  it  in- 
volves thinking  about  educational  questions  re- 
garding the  fundamental  components  of  learning  a 
second  language — the  cognitive  learning  processes 
involved,  as  well  as  the  specific  elements  of  lan- 
guage selected  for  learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  simultaneously,  there  are 
social  issues  to  do  with  the  nature  of  cultural  anteced- 
ents and  social  interactions  operating  in  classrooms. 

In  second  language  education,  the  early  work  of 
Gardner  and  Lambert  (e.g.,  Gardner  1979;  Gardner 
and  Lambert  1959;  Lambert,  1980)  was  influential  in 
making  the  point  that  learning  a language,  unlike 
learning  other  school  subjects,  is  a social  psychological 
phenomenon  (Gardner  1979:  193).  The  learner  is  being 
asked  to  take  on  not  only  new  information,  but  also 
"the  symbolic  elements  of  a different  ethnolinguistic 
community."  Gardner  made  the  useful  connection 
between  motivation  and  social  orientation : integrative 
orientation,  positive  feelings  and  a desire  to  connect 
with  the  target  language  community;  and  instrumen- 
tal, a desire  to  learn  the  language  for  potential  prag- 
matic gains  like  getting  a better  job.  More  recently 
the  concept  of  linguistic  self-confidence  (Clement  et  al 
1977;  1994)  has  added  a further  social  dimension  that 
may  be  important  in  EFL  contexts  where  learners  do 
not  have  ready  contact  with  the  target  community. 
Self-confidence  refers  to  individuals'  generalised  per- 
ception of  their  ability  to  learn,  perform  tasks,  and 
achieve  results.  Clement  and  his  colleagues  showed 
that  linguistic  self-confidence  is  fostered  by  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  contact,  which  then  becomes  a 
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motivational  factor  and  to  a considerable  extent  de- 
termines identification  with  the  L2  community. 

Developing  linguistic  self-confidence  could  in- 
clude situations  where  the  learners  have  consider- 
able indirect  contact  with  the  L2  culture,  through 
popular  media  for  example.  Clement's  work  with 
Dornyei  and  Noels  (1994)  pointed  to  three  impor- 
tant elements  of  motivation  amongst  the  Hungar- 
ian students  they  studied:  integrativeness, 
linguistic  self-confidence,  and  appraisal  of  the 
classroom  environment  (evaluation  of  the  teacher, 
the  course  and  the  cohesiveness  of  the  class).  But 
so  far,  I've  been  referring  to  factors  that  seem  to 
increase  motivation.  What  about  the  situation — 
which  I've  frequently  heard  teachers  refer  to — 
where  students  do  not  seem  motivated? 

Chris:  In  a very  recent  book,  Zoltan  Dornyei 
(2001),  makes  some  telling  remarks  about  motiva- 
tion (apart  from  providing  the  best  practically-fo- 
cused scholarly  overview  of  the  subject  1 know!)  in 
pointing  out  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  in 
the  research  literature  to  issues  of  demotivation — 
what  he  refers  to  as  "those  environmental  stimuli 
and  classroom  events  that  cancel  out  even  strong 
existing  motivation  in  the  students"  (p.3)  and 
teacher  motivation — "the  nature  of  the  teacher's 
own  enthusiasm  and  commitment  and  the  close 
links  with  student  motivation"  (p.3).  Both  these 
caveats  appeal  to  me  because  they  take  some  of  the 
weight  off  the  learner  herself,  and  lighten  as  it  were 
the  personal  responsibility  that  seems  to  be  associ- 
ated with  having  motivation  or  not  having  it. 

These  are  issues  on  which  we  would  welcome  some 
personal  reactions  from  our  readers! 

Maybe,  however,  following  Dornyei,  we  should 
begin  by  agreeing  that  motivation  has  something 
to  do  with  choosing  to  do  things,  persisting  with 
them, sand  the  effort  we  expend  on  both  those  pro- 
cesses. We  can  then  attribute  to  motivation  the 
responsibility  for  why  people  do  something,  how 
long  they  are  willing  to  continue  to  do  it,  and  how 
hard  they  are  going  to  work!  Having  done  that 
(which  itself  takes  a good  deal  of  observation,  ex- 
perimentation, and  bringing  together  qualitative 
and  quantitative  researching)  we  can  then  ask  the 
question  that  centrally  interests  us,  namely,  how 
can  we  construct  a curriculum  which  will  foster 
choice,  encourage  persistence,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, reward  effort. 

Taking  this  social  and  enabling  approach  does 
not,  of  course,  deny  the  importance  of  the  more 
cognitively  directed  experimental  studies  of  human 
motivation,  and  motivation  to  learn  languages  in 
particular,  as  Dornyei  documents.  What  it  may  do 
is  to  alert  us  to  the  fact  that  the  identities  of  the 
learner  are  in  flux,  not  least  her  identities  as  a lan- 
guage learner,  and  so  general  statements  on  the 
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basis  of  personality  factors  may  need  some 
contextualisation  and  socialisation. 

Anne:  Well,  yes,  Dornyei  (p.  15)  points  out  that 
much  of  the  research  on  motivation  from  the  disci- 
plines of  psychology  and  SLA  has  looked  at  indi- 
vidual behaviour.  The  individualistic  perspective  focuses 
on  the  individual's  mental  processes  of  accessing  and 
storing  information,  and  the  values,  beliefs,  and  atti- 
tudes that  arise  from  these  processes.  But,  although 
looking  at  how  and  why  individuals  behave  in  cer- 
tain ways  makes  intuitive  sense  as  a way  of  explain- 
ing motivation,  what  people  do  is  always  embedded 
in  physical,  social,  and  psychological  contexts. 

The  societal  perspective  takes  account  of  such 
things  as  sociocultural  norms  and  intergroup  rela- 
tions and  the  individual's  role  within  broader  social 
classroom  processes.  This,  of  course,  also  takes  us 
back  to  the  issues  of  social  identity  that  we  discussed 
earlier  in  Issue  1.  The  challenge  for  teachers,  as  well 
as  researchers,  it  seems  to  me  is  how  to  address 
Dornyei's  crucial  point  that  "acquiring  a foreign 
language  successfully,  then,  involves  taking  on  a 
host  of  behavioural  and  cognitive  attributes  of  an- 
other sociocultural  community"  (p.  66). 

Chris:  I agree,  and  this  makes  a link  to  earlier  work, 
for  example,  where  Dickinson  (1995)  connects  mo- 
tivation with  autonomy: 

enhanced  motivation  is  conditional  on  learners 
taking  responsibility  for  their  own  learning... 
and  perceiving  that  their  learning  successes  and 
failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  their  own  efforts 
and  strategies  rather  than  to  factors  outside  their 
control.  (1995:173-174) 

This  connection  is  an  important  one  for  teachers 
because  it  suggests  that  although  as  teachers  they 
retain  considerable  responsibility  for  evoking  motiva- 
tion in  learners,  what  may  sustain  this  motivation  is 
much  more  the  learners'  capacities  to  maintain  the 
effort  through  their  own  commitment.  For  that  to 
happen,  curricula  need  to  be  reconstructed  not  so 
much  to  promote  autonomy  as  individualism  and 
independence,  but  rather  as  interdependent  and 
collective  action,  expecting  varying  investments 
from  different  learners  at  different  times,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  in  response  to  different  challenges.  In 
another  very  recent  book,  Phil  Benson  makes  much 
the  same  point  (2001).  Teachers  can  then  much 
more  specifically  target  what  action  they  need  to 
take  to  promote  that  learner  investment. 

At  the  same  time — and  I borrow  here  Bonny 
Norton's  term  investment — we  cannot  ignore  issues  of 
power  and  control  in  the  classroom — i.e.,  are  the  con- 
ditions for  sustained  learner  investment  appropri- 
ate?— or  discount  the  position  and  status  of  the  target 
language  they  are  learning  in  the  society  and  world 
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outside  the  classroom,  and  the  learning  opportunities 
for  the  learner  outside  formal  instmction  in  the  insti- 
tution. As  she  and  others  have  indicated,  it  is  those 
factors  that  impinge  much  more  than  we  realise  on 
the  negotiation  of  that  investment  in  the  classroom. 

As  Bourdieu  writes  about  language  generally 
(1982,  1991),  if  language  in  interaction  is  a market- 
place where  speakers'  values  are  exchanged  and 
their  different  forms  of  capital  negotiated,  then  we 
can  affirm  that  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  classroom 
where  learners  with  different  forms  of  symbolic, 
cultural,  and  linguistic  capital  struggle  to  get  the 
best  rates  for  the  language  they  have  to  exchange. 

Anne:  Given  the  complexity  of  the  research  and  the 
proliferation  of  theories  and  perspectives  on  motiva- 
tion, your  very  relevant  point  about  what  action 
teachers  need  to  take  to  promote  learner  investment 
becomes  a pretty  perplexing  one  on  a practical  level. 
Dornyei  acknowledges  this  (p.  137)  when  he  says 
"even  a selection  of  the  most  important  strategies 
will  make  up  a long  list"!  I like  the  list  he  presents 
of  three  sets  of  core  strategies  (taken  from  Dornyei 
and  Csizar,  1998:  215;  Dornyei  and  Malderez,  1999: 
167-8;  Williams  and  Burden,  1997:  141-2)  for  a 
"motivation-conscious"  teaching  approach — one  of 
which  he  calls  "Ten  Commandments  for  motivating 
language  learners."  I'll  set  the  ten  commandments  out 
here  (each  suggests  a valuable  starting  point  for  col- 
lective action,  perhaps  through  action  research),  but 
readers  will  have  to  refer  to  his  book  for  the  useful 
suggestions  from  the  other  authors  I've  mentioned. 

1.  Set  a personal  example  with  your  own 
behaviour. 

2.  Create  a pleasant,  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom. 

3.  Present  the  tasks  properly. 

4.  Develop  a good  relationship  with  the  learners. 

5.  Increase  the  learners'  linguistic  self-confidence. 

6.  Make  the  language  classes  interesting. 

7.  Promote  learner  autonomy. 

8.  Personalise  the  learning  process. 

9.  Increase  the  learner's  goal-orientedness. 

10.  Familiarise  learners  with  the  target  language  cul- 
ture. (Dornyei  and  Csizar,  1998:  215) 

Issue  3:  Classroom  tasks 

• “Learning  tasks  which  require  learners  to  exchange 
information  promote  SLA  more  than  those  which 
don't " 

Chris:  One  of  the  things  that  strike  you  when  you 
see  statements  formulated  like  this  is  how  strong  an 
influence  experimental  work  on  SLA  has  had  on 
classroom  practice,  despite  the  protestations  of  SLA 
researchers  who  often  disclaim  direct  relevance  of 
what  they  do  to  classroom  work.  I find  that  all  a 
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little  bit  jejune  and  naive.  If  you  make  a statement 
like  that  then  you  must  be  implying  a direct  connec- 
tion. However,  that  is  not  the  point.  Task-based  lan- 
guage learning  hasn't  had  a long  history  (see  Candlin 
& Murphy,  1987),  though  of  course  task-based  learn- 
ing goes  much  farther  back  (see  Candlin,  2001). 

What  history  and  research  in  language  learning  tell 
us  is  that  although  there  seems  some  general  agree- 
ment that  in  task-based  learning  meaning  is  primary, 
that  there  is  some  communication  problem  to  solve 
and  that  there  is  some  relationship  between  the  task 
and  real-life  communication  (whatever  that  is),  and 
that  the  learner  outcomes  somehow  offer  internal 
appraisal  of  the  success  of  the  task  (Nunan,  1989; 
Long,  1989),  there  is  no  guarantee  even  in  tasks 
where  learners  have  to  negotiate  meaning  that  they  are 
not  limited  just  to  finding  out  word  meanings,  or 
simply  attributing  fixed  values  to  speech  acts,  and 
often  in  what  Bernstein  (1996)  calls  a magisterial  or 
teacher-controlled  discourse.  Having  a task-based 
methodology  doesn't  necessarily  imply  that  tasks  will 
promote  learning , they  may  just  promote  activity , as 
Robinson  (1993)  points  out  in  his  review  of  Nunan's 
book  on  task  design  (Nunan,  1989). 

In  other  words,  in  this  weak  version,  task-based 
language  learning  may  simply  replicate  in  micro  the 
didactic,  regulated  discourse  of  the  traditional  class- 
room with  the  learners  adopting  quite  familiar  direc- 
tive or  responsive  roles.  The  old  faithful  of 
Initiation-Response-Feedback  (IRF)  still  rules.  In  short 
the  concept  of  negotiation  of  meaning  may  well  turn 
out  to  have  few  implications  at  all  for  the  crucial  is- 
sue of  learners  exercising  rights  to  influence  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curriculum  by  collaboratively  transacting 
choices  among  different  types  of  tasks. 

In  fact,  one  might  say  that  the  emphasis  of  SLA  on 
heavily  structured  teacher  (researcher)  initiated  tasks 
and  negotiation  of  meaning  has  diverted  us  from  a 
much  more  challenging  and  interesting  issue.  Teach- 
ers need  to  know  that  the  construct  of  task  can  be 
directed  at  any  aspect  of  language  and  communica- 
tion, not  just  at  meaning  but  also  at  form.  In  particu- 
lar, teachers  should  know  that  tasks,  cooperatively 
designed  and  initiated  by  the  teacher  and  the  learner, 
can  be  directed  in  a macro  way  to  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  curriculum  itself.  That  would  be 
what  Bernstein  (1996)  calls  competence  pedagogy. 

Anne:  I'd  like  to  take  up  this  statement  from  another 
angle.  The  reference  to  exchange  of  in  formation  presup- 
poses that  learners  are  placed  in  situations  that  allow 
for  exchange  and  in  the  classroom  this  seems  to  me 
tojmply  group  work^So  it's_ perhaps  useful  to  look  at 
some  of  the  studies  here.  The  work  of  researchers 
such  as  Pica  and  Doughty  (1985)  drew  attention  to 
the  effectiveness  of  group  work  for  the  learners  they 
studied  on  information  tasks  involving  a two-way 
exchange  of  information.  However,  they  also  noted 
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that  tasks  involving  discussion  and  opinion  giving 
tended  to  favour  more  assertive  students  which 
meant  that  other  students  received  less  (or,  in  some 
cases,  no)  opportunity  to  practise  what  Swain  (1985) 
has  termed  comprehensible  output. 

Again,  this  highlights  the  importance  of  the  spe- 
cific social  context  of  the  classroom  in  terms  of  cul- 
tural settings,  teachers,  learners,  group  dynamics,  the 
nature  of  the  task,  and  so  on,  and  the  judgements 
teachers  make  about  tasks  in  relation  to  their  specific 
settings  (and  this  in  turn  goes  back  to  your  point 
from  Issue  1 about  a constructivist  perspective).  Pica 
(1994)  points  out  that  while  group  work  may  have  a 
prominent  role  in  Communicative  Language  Teach- 
ing (CLT),  it  does  not  in  itself  guarantee  success  in 
language  learning  because  of  such  social  conditions. 

Many  of  the  studies  done  on  group  work  tasks  (of- 
ten involving  very  different  groups  of  learners  in  very 
different  classroom  settings)  have  produced  compet- 
ing results  and  perhaps  the  most  telling  finding  is 
that  the  effects  of  group  work  are  highly 
contextualised — a position,  which  in  itself,  raises 
questions  about  putting  forward  deterministic  state- 
ments. We  need  much  more  research  on  how  contex- 
tual variables  interact  with  classroom  tasks.  In  my 
view,  this  means  more  ethnographically  oriented 
work  to  supplement  and  complement  the  more  psy- 
chologically oriented  work  done  in  SLA. 

Some  of  the  recent  studies  conducted  by  research- 
ers such  as  Duff  (1995),  Mohan  and  Marshall  Smith 
(1992),  Willett  (1995),  and  Morita  (2000)  have 
adopted  a discourse  socialisation  approach  looking  at 
students'  language  development  from  the  perspective 
of  how  learners  negotiate  meaning  with  teachers  and 
other  learners  as  they  are  apprenticed  into  academic 
and  classroom  discourses. 

I guess  this  begins  to  take  up  your  point  about 
what  Bernstein  was  advocating — that  the  process  of 
instruction  itself  can  be  a means  of  exchanging  infor- 
mation in  a meaningful  and  socially  contextualised 
way.  Some  examples  of  such  a direction  are  con- 
tained in  the  recent  collection  by  Breen  and 
Littlejohn  (2000).  Some  of  the  social  interactionist  ap- 
proaches based  on  the  work  of  Vygotsky  (e.g.  Lantolf 
and  Appel,  1994;  van  Lier,  1996)  draw  attention  to 
the  concept  of  instructional  conversation,  a more  dia- 
logic pedagogy  that  involves  reconsidering  the  role  of 
teachers  in  scaffolding  learning.  It  will  be  an  interest- 
ing challenge  for  ELT  teachers  and  teacher  educators 
in  the  years  to  come — how  to  shift  the  IRF  paradigm 
you  referred  to  towards  this  more  dialogic  approach. 

Let's  continue  the  discussion  at  PAC3  at  JALT2001! 
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1 The  statements  derive  from  material  from  the  Macquarie 
University  MA  in  Applied  Linguistics  Distance  Learning 
Unit,  LING  912:  Second  Language  Acquisition,  produced 
and  written  by  Geoff  Brindley,  to  whom  go  our  thanks! 

2 We  are  grateful  for  this  reference  to  one  of  our 
Macquarie  University  PhD  students,  Nick  Marshall,  who 
is  currently  completing  a doctorate  exploring  an  innova- 
tive English  language  curriculum  in  place  at  Kanda  Uni- 
versity of  International  Studies  in  Chiba,  Japan. 
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As  part  of  a theme  of  globalizing  education, 
Kyongju  University  (Korea)  introduced  For 
eign  Language  Medium  Instruction  (FLMI)  into 
the  curriculum  in  several  departments  outside  of 
language  studies  in  1999.  The  authors  were  mem- 
bers of  the  FLMI  organizing  committee  (which  in- 
cluded faculty  from  two  non-language  departments 
as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  English  language  depart- 
ments) and  have  been  teaching  and  tracking  this 
project  since  inception. 

What  have  we  learned  in  this  time?  Clearly,  the 
lack  of  a unified  and  comprehensive  foundation  for 
content-based  instruction,  and  how  our  project  fits 
within,  hasn't  affected  promulgation  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  this  was  a top-down  driven  mandate.  On 
the  other  hand,  lack  of  clear  guidelines  in  the  litera- 
ture, along  with  a lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
many  instructors,  has  definitely  caused  confusion 
and  probable  diminishment  of  presumed  benefits. 

Content-based  instruction  versus  FLMI 
Foreign  Language  Medium  Instruction  is  a term  intro- 
duced by  Dickey  (forthcoming)  to  identify  that  type 
of  instruction  where  the  "content"  is  a substantive 


academic  course,  rather  than  a support  to  a substan- 
tive course  or  a means  to  introduce  language  learn- 
ing. Snow  (1991)  has  observed  that  "throughout  the 
history  of  second  language  teaching,  the  word  con- 
tent has  had  many  different  interpretations"  (p. 

315).  Brinton,  Snow,  & Wessche  (1989),  in  their 
much  cited  work  "Content-based  Second  Language 
Instruction,"  define  content-based  instruction  (CBI) 
as  the  "concurrent  teaching  of  academic  subject 
matter  and  second  language  skills"  (p.  2).  There  is 
no  agreement,  however,  on  whether  such  content 
must  accurately  reflect  current  learning  require- 
ments in  substantive  courses  or  whether  it  merely  is 
derived  from  such  course  topic  areas. 

As  any  teachers'  conference  evidences,  content  is 
often  extended  far  beyond  the  course  topics  gener- 
ally offered  in  academic  institutions.  Some  suggest 
that  courses  maybe  "content-based  in  students' 
personal  values  or  in  areas  of  current  or  future  con- 
cerns" (Bassamo,  1986,  p.  18).  Prodromou  (1992) 
and  Shih  (1992)  suggest  that  culture,  and  personal 
and  professional  interests,  are  all  viable  areas  for 
content.  Use  of  computers  and  the  Internet  have  be- 
come obvious  content  (e.g.,  Isbell  & Reinhardt, 

1999),  as  well  as  video  (e.g.,  Furmanovsky,  1997). 
Short  (1991)  offers  the  topic  of  littering  in  a model 
lesson  (presumably  under  a theme  of  environmen- 
talism in  either  social  studies  or  science  classes). 
Murphey  (1997)  includes  journalism,  TV  commer- 
cials, and  health  and  fitness  awareness.  On  the 
other  hand,  McGroarty  (1991)  indicates  that  con- 
tent should  be  substantive  when 
she  states  that  "content-based 
language  instruction  aims  to  pro- 
mote conceptual  mastery  of  a 
certain  subject  along  with  the 
language  skills  necessary  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  subject"  (p. 
381). 

It  has  been  argued  that  in  CBI, 
students  "must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  studying  En- 
glish and  that . . . [the  topic]  is 
just  a suitable  material  to  be  used 
during  the  course"  (Abramov, 
1999).  Such  a dogmatic  approach 
does  not  appear  to  be  extensively 
supported  in  the  literature.  Per- 
haps such  a perspective  would  be 
best  identified  as  content-based 
language  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  themes  of 
Krashen's  Input  Hypothesis 
(1992)  would  appear  to  suggest 
that  so  long  as  input  is  not  too  far 
beyond  the  students'  ability,  their 
English  will  improve  whether  or 
not  it  is  explicitly  a language- 
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learning  course.  In  the  case  of  FLMI,  we  observe  that 
Foreign  Language  Medium  Instruction  takes  up 
where  content-based  language  education  lets  off, 
though  the  dividing  line  between  these  is  still  un- 
clear. Is  the  course  objective  based  on  a focus  on 
language,  or  a focus  on  (non-language-based)  con- 
tent? What  then  of  literature  courses  taught  in  the 
L2? 

Immersion  classes  are  similar  to  the  FLMI  design, 
though  without  the  extended  hours  generally  of- 
fered in  such  an  ESL  environment.  Even  the  Cana- 
dian models  of  immersion  studies  in  elementary 
schools  generally  provide  four  or  more  hours  per 
day  in  the  L2,  often  alongside  native- 
speaker  students  who  serve  as  peer 
role  models  (see  Stewart,  1996).  Yet 
one  aim  for  FLMI  at  Kyongju  was  "to 
put  students  in  an  L2  environment/' 
such  as  in  Japan  or  the  USA. 


Content  learning  in  Asian  classrooms 
Under  Shih's  (1986)  and  Snow's  in- 
structional methodology-based  clas- 
sifications for  content-based 
instruction,  classifications  were  based  on  pedagogi- 
cal designs  that  may  have  little  to  do  with  what  ac- 
tually occurs  in  the  classroom,  and  do  not 
adequately  describe  the  motivations  for  student 
learning.  It  is  valuable  to  note  here  Furmanovsky's 
(1997)  observation  concerning  content  courses 
taught  via  English  as  a Foreign  Language  in  Asia: 
These  courses  are  necessarily  different  from  so-called 
content-based  courses  offered  to  ESL  students  in 
overseas  universities. 

Few  Asian  students,  studying  in  English-medium 
courses  in  their  own  countries,  are  likely  to  enroll  in 
a North  American  or  other  English-medium  univer- 
sity, and  they  are  more  likely  to  have  lower  skills  in 
English.  An  alternative  and  complementary  ap- 
proach to  course  classification,  more  likely  to  match 
the  realities  of  Asian  educational  systems,  is  based 
on  the  learning  aims  of  the  students  (not  school 
administrations)  and  the  events  within  the  class- 
room. Three  general  classifications  are  offered  by 
Dickey  (in  press):  (a)  Academic  skills  courses,  (b) 
Topical  courses,  and  (c)  Substantive  courses. 

Substantive  courses  have  been  in  place  in  Asia  for 
decades,  placed  within  most  every  academic 
institution's  foreign  language  program.  Courses 
such  as  literature,  drama,  public  speaking,  and  cul- 
ture have  often  not  been  taught  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage to  a significant  extent,  but  the  purpose  of 
studies  was  nevertheless  to  improve  student  com- 
prehension and  appreciation  of,  and  skills  in,  the 
foreign  language.  In-class  supports,  such  as  allowing 
student  questions  in  the  LI  and  the  instructor's  an- 
swers in  a simplified  L2  (teacher  talk),  make  such 
instruction  very  like  the  "sheltered  classes"  found  in 
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Shih's  (1986)  third  category  and  Snow's  fourth.  An 
important  distinction  for  sheltered  classes  is  that 
the  learning  objectives  are  modified  from  that  of 
mainstream  courses,  to  incorporate  language  learn- 
ing objectives  along  with  lowered  substantive  objec- 
tives. In  the  Asian  environment,  the  learning 
objectives  of  the  L2-based  content  course  would  be 
compared  to  a class  offered  in  the  students'  LI.  As 
Duff  (1995)  has  noted  for  the  case  of  immersion 
classes  in  Hungary,  in  Kyongju's  FLMI  courses  sub- 
ject content  must  be  mastered. 

The  Kyongju  Experience 

While  an  "immersion-like"  teaching 
program  was  mandated  by  the  uni- 
versity president,  nearly  all  other 
aspects  of  the  program  were  devel- 
oped by  the  designated  "Foreign 
Language  Only  Instruction"  com- 
mittee he  appointed.  The  ten  fac- 
ulty members  on  that  committee, 
from  the  departments  of  English 
Language,  Japanese  Language,  Hotel 
Management,  and  Tourism  Devel- 
opment, were  determined  to  formulate  classes  that 
students  could  survive.  (It  was  widely  felt  that  the 
President,  new  to  the  university  and  recently  re- 
turned to  academia  after  a 20-year  absence,  did  not 
recognize  student  competencies.) 

A number  of  courses  were  selected  to  be  offered  in 
a student  L2,  either  English  or  Japanese:  Hotel  Busi- 
ness English,  Multinational  Hotel  Management, 
Understanding  Contemporary  Leisure  Industry, 
Practice  in  English  Pronunciation,  Korean  to  English 
Interpretation,  Comparison  between  Korean  and 
Japanese,  Japanese-Korean  Translation,  Japanese 
Pottery,  English  Communication,  and  others.  It  may 
immediately  be  recognized  that  a number  of  these 
courses  are  designed  with  a language  as  content  basis. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  these  courses  had  been  taught 
without  a special  foreign  language  only  designation 
for  some  years.  Several  of  the  courses  (in  the  English 
and  Japanese  departments)  were  routinely  taught  by 
faculty  who  were  native-speakers  in  Japanese  or  En- 
glish. What  did  the  designation  mean? 

The  committee,  in  both  preliminary  discussions 
and  a preliminary  survey,  indicated  a number  of 
special  considerations  to  make  these  courses  mean- 
ingful. These  included  a waiver  of  the  university- 
wide mandatory  grading  curve,  class-size  caps  and 
waiver  of  minimal  student  numbers,  appropriate- 
ness of  classroom  use  of  the  student  LI  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  semester  while  trying  to  ascertain 
the  appropriate  L2  levels,  allowing  student  use  of  LI 
prior  to  the  midterms  (week  8),  availability  of  stu- 
dent LI  during  office  hours,  and  recommendation 
that  L2  textbooks  be  used  and  L2  be  preferred  for 
student  assignments  and  tests. 
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The  initial  response  from  students  was  generally 
favorable.  In  a survey  conducted  after  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  Fall  1999  semester,  many  students  in- 
dicated they  were  well  motivated  for  use  of  the  L2 
in  class.  Students  did  expect  some  flexibility  on  use 
of  LI  in  the  classroom  and  during  faculty  office  vis- 
its. Students  expected  to  be  tested  in  the  L2  (this 
was  not  widely  publicized  prior  to  this  survey,  as 
some  faculty  had  misgivings  on  this  aspect  of  the 
project).  On  the  other  hand,  in  a number  of  classes 
taught  by  Korean  native-speaking  faculty,  30%  or 
more  of  the  students  questioned  the  need  for  FLMI, 
and  in  most  classes  50%  or  more  students  saw  only 
some  need  for  the  Foreign  Language  in  instruction. 

FLMI  courses  have  continued  from  this  first  se- 
mester, though  roughly  75%  of  all  FLMI  offerings 
have  been  through  the  foreign  languages  depart- 
ments. In  a recent  survey  of  instructors,  only  three 
of  the  five  foreign  languages  departments'  courses 
were  listed  as  teaching  100%  in  L2.  All  surveyed 
instructors  indicated  that  in-class  questions  in  the 
L2  were  always  or  usually  preferable,  and  that  they 
usually  or  always  gave  answers  in  L2  regardless  of 
the  language  of  the  question.  In  seven  of  the  eight 
courses  surveyed,  all  exam  questions  were  in  the  L2, 
though  the  effect  on  students'  grades  of  use  of  LI  in 
the  classroom  and  on  exams  varied  from  none  to 
somewhat  to  grade  depended  on  use. 

One  of  the  question  marks  for  this  program,  on 
the  content  issue,  was  student  mastery  of  content. 
Four  of  the  eight  responses  indicated  that  students 
had  mastered  "100%  of  the  content"  when  assessed 
on  the  requirements  of  an  Ll-based  course,  one  re- 
ported 80%  mastery,  one  67%  mastery,  and  two 
greater  than  100%.  Surprisingly,  one  of  these  "greater 
than"  answers  did  not  come  from  language-based 
courses,  but  for  the  course  Understanding  Modem 
Leisure  Industry.  Another  surveyed  instructor,  list- 
ing 100%,  explained,  "These  students  were  espe- 
cially motivated  to  learn."  He  also  noted  that  he 
works  hard  to  simplify  the  English  explanations,  yet 
still  it  was  an  area  he  wished  to  see  changed  for  the 
course.  A Korean  professor  of  English  Linguistics, 
who  felt  his  students  mastered  the  material  equally 
as  well  as  in  an  LI  course,  noted  that  for  the  future, 
he  would  likely  decrease  the  breadth  of  coverage 
(content  areas  in  Linguistics)  to  promote  greater 
mastery  of  content.  Both  the  Japanese  professor  for 
Translation  and  the  American  professor  teaching 
American  Law  felt  the  need  for  a language  pretest 
before  admission  to  their  courses. 
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Correction 

In  last  month's  TLT,  some  of  the  URLs  on 
page  13  of  the  article  by  Crawford  & Powell 
suffered  capitalization  problems.  The  correct 
URLs  are: 

Crawford,  M.  (2000a).  Jeopardy  Categories.  Available  at 
www.dl.dion.ne.jp/-crawford/jpdy-mc.htm 
Crawford,  M.  (2000b).  The  Solar  System.  Available  at 
www.dl.dion.ne.  jp-crawford/solar.htm 
Crawford,  M.  (2000c).  Southeast  Asia.  Available  at 
www.dl.dion.ne.jp/-crawford/seasia.htm 
Crawford,  M.  (2000d).  U.S.  Universities.  Available  at 
www.dl.dion.ne.jp/-crawfordS/unis.htm 
Crawford,  M.  (2000e).  The  Animal  kingdom.  Available 
at  www^l.dionIn^.jp/-crawford/animal.htm 
Powell,  T.  (2000a).  Jeopardy  Categories.  Available  at 
www.dl.dion.ne.jp/-crawford/jpdy-tp.htm 
Powell,  T.  (2000b).  Major  20th  Century  Earthquake  Di- 
sasters. Available  at  www.dl.dion.ne.jp/~crawford/ 
earth.htm 
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David  Nunan 


The  demand  for  English  language  and  English 
language  education  has  exploded  with  eco- 
nomic globalization.  It  is  the  language  of 
business,  technology,  science,  the  Internet,  popular 
entertainment  and  even  sports  (Crystal,  1999, 

2000;  Graddol,  1997;  Shorris,  2000).  In  academic 
contexts,  Swales  (1987)  estimates  that  over  50%  of 
the  millions  of  academic  papers  published  each 
year  are  written  in  English,  and  the  percentage  is 
growing  year  by  year.  The  response  to  this  demand 
by  governments  around  the  world  has  been  to  in- 
troduce English  as  a compulsory  subject  at  younger 
and  younger  ages,  often  without  adequate  funding, 
teacher  education,  or  the  provision  of  appropriate 
resources.  In  business,  industry,  and  government, 
workers  are  increasingly  expected  to  develop  profi- 
ciency in  English.  This  has  created  many  chal- 
lenges for  TESOL  educators  internationally. 

Currently,  there  is  a need  for  basic  research  to 
answer  questions  being  raised  by  governments, 
bureaucracies  and  industry.  These  bodies  need  to 
know  how  and  where  to  direct  scarce  resources  (an 
especially  pressing  need  in  developing  countries). 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  know  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  training  students  and  employees  in  English 
language.  A related  issue  has  to  do  with  the  effect 
of  the  spread  of  English  on  indigenous  languages 
and  a possible  denial  of  the  right  of  children  to  be 
educated  in  their  own  language.  Some  general 
questions  to  which  we  sorely  need  answers  are: 

• What  are  the  English  language  needs  of  workers 
in  a wide  range  of  workplaces  and  occupations, 
from  multinational  corporations  to  government 
and  quasi-government  institutions  such  as  hos- 
pitals and  immigration? 


• How  can  technology  help  to  meet  these  needs? 

• What  are  the  most  effective,  cost-effective 
means  of  meeting  these  needs,  and  what  cur- 
riculum modes  are  most  effective  (e.g.  tradi- 
tional classroom-based,  self-access,  independent 
learning,  distance  learning,  technology  and 
web-based)? 

• What  are  the  implications  of  the  changing 
workplace  and  economy  globally  for  the  teach- 
ing, learning  and  use  of  English,  often  with 
speakers  of  other  language  or  varieties  of  En- 
glish? 

• What  is  the  impact  of  English  as  a global  lan- 
guage on  the  educational  practices  and  medium 
of  instruction  in  educational  systems  around 
the  world? 

® What  are  the  costs  and  benefits,  in  terms  of 
time,  money  and  effort,  of  (a)  enhancing,  and 
(b)  maintaining  English  language  skills  in  for- 
eign language  settings? 

• In  developing  countries,  to  what  extent  is  access 
to  English  a mechanism  for  determining  who 
has  access  to  economic  advancement  and  who 
does  not? 

At  a more  specific  level,  we  need  a detailed  coun- 
try-by-country audit  of  the  current  pedagogical 
state  of  affairs.  This  would  enable  us  to  provide  a 
profile  of  the  current  state  of  the  art.  Such  an  audit 
would  need  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

• At  what  age  and  grade  level  is  English  intro- 
duced as  a compulsory  subject? 

• How  many  hours  per  week  and  weeks  per  year  is 
English  taught  for  each  grade  level? 

• Are  there  any  plans  to  lower  the  age  at  which 
English  is  taught  as  a compulsory  subject? 

• Has  the  emergence  of  English  as  a global  lan- 
guage influenced  language  planning  and  poli- 
cies? If  so,  in  what  ways  has  this  influence 

manifested  itself? 

What  are  the  principles  un- 
derpinning the  English  lan- 
guage curriculum? 

What  is  the  impact  of  English 
as  a global  language  on  the 
educational  practices  and  me- 
dium of  instruction? 

What  are  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits, in  terms  of  time,  money 
and  effort,  of  teaching  En- 
glish as  a foreign  language? 
Has  the  introduction  of  En- 
glish had  an  impact,  or  is  it 
likely  to  have  an  impact  in 
the  future,  on  first  language 
and  indigenous  language  de- 
velopment? 
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• To  what  extent  is  English  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  for  other  subjects? 

In  the  region  in  general,  English  is  being  intro- 
duced as  a compulsory  subject  anywhere  from  age 
five  through  eleven.  Formal  contact  with  the  lan- 
guage varies  from  40-120  minutes  per  week.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  variation  in  these  figures,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  required  to  juggle  complex 
and  by  no  means  clear-cut  data  on  the  optimal  age 
for  beginning  instruction  with  political  consider- 
ations. In  Malaysia,  for  example,  there  is  a dilemma 
over  the  place  of  English  vis-a-vis  the  national  lan- 
guage. The  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  na- 
tional language  as  the  medium  of  instruction  have 
seen  a steady  decline  in  students'  English  profi- 
ciency. This  is  a growing  problem  at  the  tertiary 
level,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  reverse  the 
trend.  Currently,  in  the  public  universities,  all  lec- 
turers qualified  in  Malay  are  obliged  to  use  it.  How- 
ever, the  Ministry  of  Education  is  seriously 
contemplating  reintroducing  English  as  a medium 
of  instruction  in  the  science  and  technical  subjects 
at  the  secondary  and  university  levels  in  order  to 
reverse  the  perceived  decline  in  the  standard  of 
English. 

In  the  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Language  has  recom- 
mended that  English  be  dropped  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  favor  of  either  Tagalog  or  one  of  the 
vernacular  languages.  This  move  has  grown  out  of 
concern  for  the  language  rights  of  the  child,  and 
the  fear  that  forcing  children  to  be  schooled  in  a 
foreign  language  is  forcing  many  of  the  nation's 
children  to  fall  out  of  the  educational  system.  For 
similar  reasons,  in  Hong  Kong  the  government  has 
mandated  Cantonese  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  schools  except  those  that  can  demonstrate  a 
capacity  for  effective  instruction  in  English. 

Critical  issues 

From  a recent  survey  currently  in  progress,  four 
critical  issues  across  a wide  variety  of  contexts  and 
situations  have  emerged:  funding,  teacher  educa- 
tion, curriculum  models,  and  the  optimal  age  for 
beginning  instruction  (Nunan,  2001).  I shall  ad- 
dress each  of  these  in  turn. 

Funding 

Funding  has  always  been  a critical  issue  in  all  as- 
pects of  education  throughout  the  region.  As  a 
greater  and  greater  percentage  of  national  budgets 
are  consumed  by  the  educational  sector,  the  sector 
itself  is_being  subjected _to_ critical  scrutiny.  Acz 
countability  and  evidence  of  effectiveness  are  being 
required  at  the  systemic  level  and  at  the  individual 
school  and  classroom  level.  In  some  countries, 
funding  is  not  being  increased  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand  for  English  language  education. 
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Rather,  the  existing  budgets  are  being  shuffled 
about.  In  some  cases  this  is  about  as  effective  as 
shuffling  the  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic.  In  one 
country,  which  will  remain  nameless,  resources  for 
English  language  instruction  are  being  switched 
from  the  secondary  to  the  elementary  level.  The 
result  has  been  a noticeable  decline  in  the  standard 
of  English  (see  below). 

Teacher  education 

While  governments  want  more  English  taught  in 
school,  there  appears  to  be  a general  reluctance  to 
come  up  with  adequate  levels  of  funding.  In  a 
number  of  countries,  elementary  school  teachers 
are  being  deployed,  or  re-deployed  as  English 
teachers  without  training,  resources,  or  support. 
The  notion  that  if  you  can  speak  the  language  you 
can  teach  it  is  alive  and  well — even  at  official  gov- 
ernment levels.  Reluctance  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  English  language  education  is  rein- 
forced by  the  economic  difficulties  confronting 
many  countries  at  the  present  time.  In  these  and 
other  countries  then,  the  matter  becomes  a politi- 
cal issue  of  getting  adequate  resources  to  enable 
teachers,  curriculum  developers  and  materials  writ- 
ers to  design,  deliver  and  evaluate  effective  lan- 
guage programs. 

Curriculum  models 

All  of  the  countries  providing  data  for  my  survey 
strongly  subscribed  to  "communicative  language 
teaching."  However,  numerous  informants  re- 
ported a gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  reality. 
One  informant  reported  that: 

The  discernable  principles  from  the  school  cur- 
riculum are  fundamentally  communicative.  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  curriculum  seems  task- 
oriented.  Unfortunately,  the  implementation  is 
constrained  by  formal  top-down  traditional 
method.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  the 
tasks  meet  any  of  the  students'  own  purposes.... 
Anecdotal  evidence  supported  by  reaction  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  suggests  that  practice 
is  far  removed  from  the  curriculum  "rhetoric." 

At  a more  fundamental  level,  a significant  pro- 
portion of  teachers  especially  in  the  rural  areas 
do  not  have  sufficient  command  of  the  English 
language  to  conduct  the  classes  with  confi- 
dence. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  persistence  of 
traditional  approaches  in  the  face  of  the  official 
rhetoric.  In  addition  to  the  poor  command  of  En- 
glish by  many  teachers,  there  is  a lack  of  knowl-- 
edge  about  what  exactly  is  meant  by  communicative 
approaches  and  task-based  language  teaching.  In  addi- 
tion, practitioners  also  get  mixed  messages  from 
researchers  about,  for  example,  the  place  of  gram- 
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mar  within  a communicative  curriculum.  Opinions 
range  from  the  abandon  grammar  position  (Krashen, 
1981,  1982),  to  a view  that  there  is  a place  for  a 
focus  on  form  within  a communicative  approach. 

Our  view  is  that  some  degree  of  carefully  timed 
and  delivered  focus  on  form  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
propriate in  most  cases  of  L2  learning  difficulty 
...  we  believe  that  leaving  learners  to  discover 
form-function  relationships  and  the  intricacies 
of  a new  linguistic  system  wholly  on  their  own 
makes  little  sense.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  advocate  a constant  focus  on  all 
forms  for  all  learners  all  the  time.  (Doughty  and 
Williams,  1998) 

Empirical  evidence  also  suggests  that  an  instruc- 
tional focus  on  form  "can  have  a lasting  impact  on 
the  second  language  proficiency  of  learners  as 
young  as  7 or  8 years  of  age"  (Harley,  1998). 

Optimal  age 

Behind  the  drive  to  introduce  English  at  younger 
and  younger  ages,  is  the  assumption  that  younger 
is  better:  that  a child  who  begins  learning  English 
(or  any  other  language  for  that  matter)  at  the  age 
of  five  will  be  more  proficient  in  the  language  at 
age  twelve,  than  a child  who  begins  learning  at  age 
eight.  It  is  an  assumption  that  rarely  appears  to  be 
questioned  at  the  level  of  policy. 

So  what  does  research  have  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  optimal  age  to  begin  foreign  language 
study?  Unfortunately,  most  of  it  is  irrelevant  to 
settings  in  which  English  is  taught  as  a foreign  lan- 
guage. Many  of  the  claims  in  favor  of  beginning 
language  study  in  the  elementary  school  are  based 
on  North  American  investigations  into  the  effects 
of  foreign  language  programs  in  the  elementary 
school  (FLES).  Not  only  are  these  studies 
noncomparable,  several  of  the  more  prominent 
studies  suffer  from  poor  research  design  which  call 
into  question  the  validity  of  their  results.  Research 
into  the  education  of  immigrant  children  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  also  been  cited  to 
support  the  younger  = better  position.  However, 
the  context  of  this  research  is  also  very  different 
from  the  EFL  contexts  to  which  the  results  are  ex- 
trapolated. Again,  some  of  the  more  prominent 
studies  suffer  from  questionable  research  design. 

Regardless  of  the  problems  of  interpretation  cre- 
ated by  contextual  factors  and  faulty  research  de- 
sign, the  results  themselves  are  by  no  means 
clear-cut.  In  his  book-length  review  of  the  research, 
Singleton  (1989)  asserts  "there  is  no  consistent  sup- 
port in  the  literature  for  the  notion  that  younger 
second  language  learners  learn  more  efficiently  or 
successfully  than  older  learners"  (p.137).  He  con- 
cludes that  "the  'younger  = better'  premise  on 
which  the  case  for  the  early  introduction  of  second 
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languages  tended  to  be  made  in  the  past  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  in  its  simple  form"  (p.  262). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  early  introduction  of  sec- 
ond or  foreign  languages  should  be  avoided — but 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  such  a position  is  sim- 
ply not  there.  In  fact,  Singleton  points  out  that 
while  there  is  no  strong  empirical  support  for  early 
second  language  instruction,  there  are  other  argu- 
ments that  can  be  put,  such  as  the  educational 
merits  of  early  contact  with  another  culture.  How- 
ever, he  concludes  with  the  caveat  that  unless  the 
policy  is  supported  by  high  quality  materials,  ad- 
equately and  appropriately  trained  teachers  and 
favorable  public  attitudes,  the  experience  may  be 
negative,  and  the  results  counter-productive. 

My  own  approach  to  task-based  curriculum  de- 
sign uses  real-world  and  target  tasks  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  language  curriculum  design,  and 
moves  to  a specification  of  pedagogical  tasks  that 
are  supported  by  language  exercises  and  communi- 
cative activities.  This  model  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent research  as  well  as  contemporary  practice. 


Real-world  / target  tasks 


Pedagogical  tasks  Enabling  skills 


Language 

exercises 


Rehearsal  tasks 

Activation  tasks 


Communicative 

activities 


(Nunan,  1999) 


Conclusion 

In  his  1997  book,  English  as  a Global  Language, 
David  Crystal  points  to  some  of  the  dangers  of  the 
emergence  of  a global  language: 

Perhaps  a global  language  will  cultivate  an  elite 
monolingual  linguistic  class,  more  complacent 
and  dismissive  in  their  attitudes  towards  other 
languages.  Perhaps  those  who  have  such  a lan- 
guage at  their  disposal — and  especially  those 
who  have  it  as  a mother-tongue — will  be  more 
able  to  think  and  work  quickly  in  it,  and  to  ma- 
nipulate it  to  their  own  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  who  do  not  have  it,  thus 
maintaining  a linguistic  chasm  between  rich 
and  poor.  . . . Perhaps  a global  language  will 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  minority  lan- 
guages, or — the  ultimate  threat — make  all  other 
languages  unnecessary,  (p.  12-13) 

These  things  may  well  come  to  pass  (see  Phillipson, 
1992;  Master,  1998;  Kachru,  1992).  However,  it  is 
up  to  us  as  educators  to  see  that  they  do  not.  At  the 
same  time  as  we  seek  to  advance  the  effective 
teaching  and  learning  of  English  around  the  world, 
we  must  also  strive  to  respect,  support  and  main- 
tain the  first  languages  of  those  we  teach. 
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Profile  of  language  in  education  in  Taiwan 
A description  of  the  role  of  language  in  the  educa- 
tion system  of  any  country  is  complicated  by  the 
number  of  languages  involved,  the  different  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used,  and  the  levels  at 
which  they  are  introduced.  In  Taiwan  the  languages 
involved  can  be  classified  into  three  types:  the 
mother  tongue,  the  national  language,  and  other 
languages  used  for  wider  communication.  The 
mother  tongue  may  be  Taiwanese  (also  called 
Southern  Min),  Hakka,  Mandarin  or  one  of  the  in- 
digenous, Austronesian  Languages:  Paiwan,  Tsou, 
Amis,  Atayal,  Puynma,  Bunun,  Saisiyat,  Rukai  and 
Yami.  The  national  language  of  Taiwan  is  Mandarin. 
The  major  language  for  wider  communication 
(LWC)  taught  in  Taiwan  is  English,  but  Japanese, 
French,  German  and  Spanish  are  also  taught. 

Language  may  be  used  for  three  purposes  in  edu- 
cation: for  the  development  of  literacy,  as  a subject 
of  study,  or  as  a medium  of  instruction.  Finally,  the 
levels  at  which  the  language  is  introduced  can,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  also  be  cat- 
egorized into  three:  (a)  primary,  (b)  secondary,  and 
(c)  tertiary. 

If  we  concentrate  on  the  range  of  languages  in- 
volved and  the  purposes  they  serve,  we  will  arrive  at 
nine  possibilities,  each  represented  by  a cell  in  the 
matrix  shown  in  Table  1 below.  Possibilities  that  are 
actually  realized  are  shown  as  "O”,  those  which  are 
unrealized  are  shown  as  "X",  and  those  whose  states 
are  unclear  are  marked  as 

As  is  apparent  in  the  table,  Mandarin,  the  na- 
tional language,  has  played  a very  important  role  in 


the  system.  It  is  taught  to  everybody,  regardless  of 
his  or  her  mother  tongue  or  home  language,  as  a 
language  for  literacy.  It  is  a subject  that  takes  up 
from  five  to  ten  hours  of  instruction  every  week 
from  the  first  grade  up  to  the  first  year  of  college, 
and  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  subject  in  all 
primary  and  secondary  courses.  Finally,  it  is  the  sole 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  school  system.  In  dis- 
tinct contrast  is  the  role  of  English  in  the  system.  It 
is  required  of  every  student  in  secondary  school  and 
the  first  year  of  college.  Until  1970  it  took  up  five 
hours  of  instruction  per  week  in  all  years  of  second- 
ary education.  However,  when  compulsory  educa- 
tion was  extended  from  six  years  to  nine  1970,  the 
hours  of  instruction  in  a week  were  cut  down  to  2-3 
in  the  first  two  years  of  junior  high  school. 

Table  1.  Language  Type  and  Function  in  Education 
in  Taiwan 

Function 

Type  Literacy  Subject  Medium 

Mother  tongue  X ? X 

National  Language  OOO 

LWC  X O X 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  third  type  of  language  in 
Table  1,  the  mother  tongue.  Despite  its  widely  rec- 
ognized importance  in  literacy,  the  mother  tongue, 
except  where  it  is  also  Mandarin,  plays  absolutely 
no  role  in  literacy  development  and  it  was  not  until 
1996  that  it  was  marginally  included  into  the  sys- 
tem by  allotting  it  one  hour  per  week  in  the  primary 
curriculum. 

The  practice,  as  described  above,  has  existed  for 
more  than  50  years  with  only  minor  changes  as 
pointed  out  in  the  previous  discussion.  It  will  re- 
main unchanged  until  September 
of  this  year  (2001)  when  two  ma- 
jor changes  will  be  introduced: 
Namely,  the  mother  tongue  will 
be  included  as  a required  subject 
with  two  hours  of  instruction 
from  grade  one  to  grade  six,  and 
English  will  be  a required  subject 
starting  from  the  fifth  grade  with 
two  hours  of  instruction  allotted. 
This  paper,  by  taking  a language 
planning  perspective,  will  go  into 
a careful  examination  of  the  latter 
policy  change,  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  change  is  ap- 
propriate and  timely. 
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Education  in  Taiwan  has  made  its  decision  that  as 
of  September  2001,  English  will  be  taught  from  the 
fifth  grade.  This  is  a major  change  in  its  foreign 
language  education  policy.  Now,  judging  from  the 
past  literature  in  language  planning,  a language 
policy  change  can  be  justified  in  the  following 
ways:  First,  there  is  a large  enough  change  in  the 
need  of  the  language  in  society  that  calls  for  a 
change  in  the  instruction  of  the  language.  Sec- 
ondly, a change  is  also  justified  if  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  change  can  produce  better  results. 
Thirdly  and  finally,  a change  in  the  language  edu- 
cation system  is  justified  only  when  it  is  also 
deemed  to  be  feasible.  In  this  section,  we  will  go 
into  these  three  justifications  in  detail. 

Continued  economic  growth  calls  for  higher  English  pro- 
ficiency level 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  inclusion 
of  English  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum' is 
that  it  can  provide  information  access  to  the  world 
of  science  and  technology  as  the  country  seeks  mod- 
ernization and  economic  growth.  It  follows  that  we 
need  to  understand  fully  the  economic  changes  that 
have  prompted  the  advancement  of  English  instruc- 
tion to  elementary  school  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  history  of  Taiwan's  economic  development  in 
the  past  50  years. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II, 
when  Taiwan  was  just  restored  to  the  Republic  of 
China,  it  would  have  appeared  inconceivable  that 
Taiwan  could  emerge  from  the  rubble  to  become  a 
respected  place  in  the  world  as  an  exemplar  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Some  have  attributed  this 
rapid  transformation  to  a miracle,  but  I tend  to 
agree  with  many  others  in  regarding  it  as  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  careful  economic 
planning. 

In  fact,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Taiwan  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  a very  successful  land  reform 
program  was  launched,  which  paved  the  way  for 
later  industrial  development.  The  industrialization 
of  Taiwan  society  took  place  from  1961  to  1980.  In 
the  total  work  force,  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
workers  decreased  dramatically  from  56%  in  1956  to 
19%  in  1983,  while  the  proportion  of  industrial 
workers  increased  significantly  from  18%  to  41% 
(Wen,  1983).  In  the  meantime,  the  per  capita  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  of  the  country  rose  from 
US$  203  in  1950  to  US$  2,344  in  1980  and  to  US$ 
12,439  in  1995. 

With  rapid  economic  growth,  the  role  of  English 
has  been  growing  in  importance.  Judging  from 
Taiwan's  rapid  economic  growth,  it  seems  that  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a LWC  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. While  this  statement  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  does  not  represent  the  whole  picture.  Taiwan's 
economic  success  in  the  past  has  been  dependent 
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on  its  abundant  supply  of  manpower  in  labor-inten- 
sive industries  and  the  level  of  English  required  has 
been  quite  low.  Taiwan,  however,  is  now  at  a turn- 
ing point  of  development  into  the  kind  of  economy 
that  depends  more  on  skill-intensive  industries.  At 
this  point,  a steady  supply  of  skilled  manpower  and 
technical  know-how  becomes  a necessity.  It  is  also 
at  this  point  that  LWCs,  especially  English,  become 
increasingly  important. 

Consider  a specific  case.  Taiwan  has  launched  an 
ambitious  project  to  promote  itself  as  an  Asian-Pa- 
cific Operational  Center.  For  such  a project  to  be 
successful,  it  is  estimated  that  the  country  would 
need  at  least  half  a million  people  who,  besides  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  their  specialized  field,  will  have  to 
be  truly  bilingual  in  English  and  Mandarin.  By  be- 
ginning English  instruction  in  the  fifth  grade  in- 
stead of  the  first  year  of  junior  high,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  English  proficiency  level  of  the  people  can  be 
substantially  raised. 

Advancing  English  instruction  to  elementary  school 
As  we  mentioned  earlier,  a much-proclaimed  aim 
for  the  inclusion  of  English  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum is  to  enable  people  to  gain  access  to  the  most 
up-to-date  information  in  science  and  technology. 
One  way  to  determine  whether  the  aim  has  been 
attained  or  not  is  to  test  our  school-leaving  popula- 
tion, i.e.,  students  who  have  finished  their  Fresh- 
man English,  and  in  the  case  of  Taiwan,  whether 
they  have  the  ability  to  pick  up  a manual  or  science 
article  in  their  field  and  read  with  understanding. 
That  our  English  education  has  failed  this  aim  is 
quite  clear.  Ask  any  college  English  professor 
whether  their  students  in  general  possess  this  abil- 
ity, and  the  answer  is  a clear  no. 

While  this  failure  can  be  attributed  to  a number 
of  factors  (Tsao, 1993),  the  most  important  one,  in 
my  view,  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  practicing 
reading  on  their  own.  This  latter  failure  is  again  at- 
tributable to  two  inadequacies  in  the  education  sys- 
tem, the  first  related  to  teaching  methodology,  and 
the  second  having  to  do  with  teaching  material. 
Thus,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the  grammar- 
translation  method  is  still  a prevalent  one  in  our 
high  school  and  college  English  teaching.  Even 
though  most  English  teachers  are  able  to  explain 
the  grammatical  structures  involved  and  to  translate 
the  text  into  Chinese  accurately,  this  is  no  way  for 
teaching  English  reading  and  the  reason  is  quite 
obvious.  Learning  to  read  is  like  learning  to  swim. 
No  amount  of  explanation  alone  can  teach  you 
swimming.  Likewise,  one  learns  to  read  by  being 
engaged  in  reading  oneself. 

Another  factor  that  accounts  for  this  failure  in 
teaching  reading  is  that  there  is  a big  gap  between 
what  a high  school  student  is  able  to  read  and  what 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  reading.  That  is,  by  the 
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time  students  in  Taiwan  have  mastered  the  basic 
reading  skills  that  enable  them  to  read  on  their 
own,  they  are  probably  already  in  senior  high 
school.  While  students  at  this  stage  are  in  general 
interested  in  materials  that  can  satisfy  their  desire 
for  new  knowledge,  the  materials  they  can  handle 
are  restricted  to  such  elementary  materials  as  simpli- 
fied or  abridged  classical  stories,  the  content  of 
which  have  long  been  familiar  to  them  through 
Chinese  translation.  An  effective  way  to  narrow  the 
gap  is  to  begin  the  instruction  of  English  earlier  so 
that  by  the  time  the  students  have  learned  the  ba- 
sics of  English,  they  can  still  find  materials  that  are 
of  some  interest  to  them.  And,  in  this  way,  they  can 
learn  to  read  by  reading  on  their  own. 

Socio-cultural  changes  have  made  it  feasible  to  begin 
English  instruction  earlier 

Another  important  factor  that  determines  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  policy  change  is  people's  atti- 
tude toward  the  language  and  toward  the  inclusion 
of  it  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  On  both 
counts  people's  attitude  has  turned  favorable  over 
the  years. 

It  used  to  be  the  case  that  even  though  English 
had  been  included  in  the  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum all  along,  people's  attitude  in  general  was  to 
regard  it  as  an  important  instrument  for  scientific 
and  technological  advancement  and  economic 
growth.  Some  people  even  went  as  far  as  to  claim 
that  its  importance  should  not  be  overemphasized 
lest  its  spread  should  hinder  the  development  of 
nationalism.  All  this  has  been  slowly  changing  over 
the  years.  As  people  in  Taiwan  have  more  and  more 
contacts  (business  and  others)  with  the  outside 
would,  and  as  nationalism  receives  less  and  less 
emphasis  in  the  educational  system,  a healthier 
attitude  toward  English  has  emerged.  People  are 
now  more  pragmatic  in  their  attitude.  Furthermore, 
many  parents,  realizing  the  importance  of  English 
and  wishing  to  give  their  children  a head  start,  are 
sending  their  children  to  private  English  language 
programs  after  school.  This,  in  turn,  has  induced 
many  private  and  some  public  elementary  schools 
to  offer  English  lessons.  With  this  favorable  turn  of 
attitude,  time  is  ripe  for  including  English  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  point  we 
need  to  consider:  Is  there  room  in  the  elementary 
curriculum  for  the  inclusion  of  English?  As  we 
mentioned  in  connection  with  our  discussion  of 
the  language  education  system  in  Taiwan,  Manda- 
rin has  been  given  as  many  as  ten-hours Jn_the  el-_ 

ementary  school  curriculum  all  these  years.  In  the 
1950's,  when  the  Nationalist  government  first 
ruled  the  island,  this  might  have  been  necessary  as 
Mandarin  was  not  the  mother  tongue  of  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  Taiwan,  and  available  teachers  and 
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materials  were  scant.  But  the  situation  now  is  very 
different.  A natural  consequence  of  this  change  is 
that  the  hours  that  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Mandarin  can  be  properly  reduced,  yielding 
room  for  the  inclusion  of  English  and  mother 
tongues. 

Concluding  remarks 

In  this  short  article,  1 have  reported  evidence  from 
three  different  aspects  to  argue  that  English  should 
be  taught  from  elementary  school  in  Taiwan.  In 
short,  there  are  three  main  arguments.  First,  contin- 
ued economic  development  in  Taiwan  calls  for  at 
least  half  a million  people  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  a good  command  of  both  English  and 
Mandarin.  Since  this  is  a requirement  that  the  cur- 
rent system  is  unable  to  meet,  adjustments  need  to 
be  made.  Advancing  English  instruction  to  the  fifth 
grade  in  elementary  school  has  been  recommended 
as  an  effective  way.  Second,  there  are  several  advan- 
tages in  beginning  English  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary school  with  the  expected  result  of  considerably 
improving  the  quality  of  English  language  educa- 
tion in  Taiwan.  Third,  within  the  current  language 
education  system,  it  is  feasible,  with  certain  adjust- 
ments made,  to  put  the  proposal  to  work. 

Now,  since  many  Asian  countries,  as  far  as  1 can 
determine,  are  at  about  the  same  stage  of  socioeco- 
nomic development  as  Taiwan,  and  are  facing  the 
same  problem  in  international  communication,  my 
arguments,  which  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
Taiwan  data,  can  equally  apply.  1 would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  English  be  taught  from  elementary 
school  in  those  Asian  countries  in  a situation  com- 
parable to  Taiwan's. 
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The  role  of  English  in  Thailand  is  no  less 
important  than  in  any  other  developing 
country.  New  technology  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Internet  have  resulted  in  a major  transition  in 
terms  of  economic,  business,  education,  scientific, 
and  technological  progress,  demanding  high  profi- 
ciency in  English.  With  the  economic  downturn  in 
Thailand  a few  years  ago,  a large  number  of  Thai 
companies  embraced  a move  towards  cooperation, 
regionally  and  internationally.  Mergers,  associations, 
and  takeovers  became  common.  English  is  used  as 
the  means  to  communicate,  negotiate,  and  execute 
transactions  by  participants  where  all,  some,  or  none 
of  the  partners  may  be  native  speakers  of  English. 

Thailand  has  always  been  a country  with  one  lan- 
guage— Thai.  We  have,  so  far,  been  proud  that  we 
have  never  been  colonized.  Another  reason  for  hav- 
ing been  a monolingual  country  is  the  concept  of 
national  stability.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
make  Thailand  a country  with  two  languages,  En- 
glish and  Thai,  but  this  has  never  materialized. 
Therefore,  English  can  be,  at  most,  the  first  foreign 
language  that  students  must  choose  in  schools. 
Hence,  Thais'  level  of  English  proficiency  is  low  in 
comparison  with  many  other  countries  in  Asia;  e.g. 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Singapore.  Average 
Thai  TOEFL  scores  are  the  same  as  Mongolians',  but 
higher  than  North  Koreans'  and  Japanese. 

English  language  teaching  in  Thailand  is  not  pre- 
paring Thais  for  the  changing  world.  Thailand  will 
lag  behind  in  the  competitive  world  of  business, 
education,  science,  and  technology  if  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  English  is  not  improved. 


Here  are  some  of  the  comments  concerning  the 
importance  of  English,  and  the  problems  of  English 
language  teaching  in  Thailand.  Rom  Hiranyapruek, 
Director  of  Thai  Software  Park,  stated  that  English  is 
as  important  to  the  domain  of  information  technol- 
ogy as  other  infrastructures.  Thais  have  high  profi- 
ciency in  technology,  but  because  of  our 
below-average  English,  we  are  unable  to  make  much 
progress  in  terms  of  science  and  technology. 

Arunsri  Sastramitri,  Director  of  the  Academic 
Training  Section  of  the  Tourist  Authority  of  Thailand, 
stated  that  tourism  is  the  main  income  of  our  coun- 
try. However,  Thai  graduates  working  in  the  tourist 
industry  have  a poor  command  of  English.  This  has 
created  misunderstanding  and  a bad  attitude  to- 
wards Thailand. 

Researchers  on  the  topics  of  needs  and  wants  of 
English  needs  and  wants  in  the  workplace  have 
suggested  that  the  English  curriculum  in  Thai  uni- 
versities cannot  meet  the  demand  for  English  used 
in  the  workplace.  The  skills  used  most  at  this  level 
are  listening  and  speaking,  which  are  not  the  focus 
skills  in  Thailand's  tertiary  English  curriculum. 

What  has  caused  this  difficulty  in  English  lan- 
guage teaching  in  Thailand,  especially  in  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools?  According  to  Biyaem, 
1997,  teachers  face  the  following  difficulties: 

• heavy  teaching  loads. 

• too  many  students  in  a class  (45-60). 

• insufficient  English  language  skills  and  native 
speaker  cultural  knowledge. 

• inadequately  equipped  classrooms  and  a lack  of 
educational  technology. 

• university  entrance  examination  papers  which 
demand  a tutorial  teaching  and  learning  style. 

Learners  wish  they  could  speak  English  fluently, 
but  most  of  them  think  that  English  is  too  difficult 
for  them  to  attain  competence 
because  of  the  following  difficul- 
ties: 

• interference  from  the  mother 
tongue  (Thai),  particularly  in 
pronunciation,  word  ordering 
and  expressions. 

• a lack  of  opportunity  to  use 
English  in  their  usual  daily 
lives. 

• English  lessons  that  are  not 
challenging. 

• a tradition  of  passive  learning. 

• shyness  inhibiting  ability  to 
speak  English  with  classmates. 

• a lack  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning. 

However,  it  is  not  only  English 
that  inhibits  Thailand  from  being 
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able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  that  are 
taking  place  everywhere  around  us.  Thai  education, 
as  a whole,  does  not  enable  Thais  to  cope  with  this 
fast  changing  world.  Thailand's  new  constitution, 
which  was  enacted  in  1997,  created  the  National 
Education  Act,  which  signals  the  most  radical  educa- 
tional reform  in  Thai  history. 

This  educational  reform  was  to  be  implemented 
between  1996  and  2007,  and  covers  four  main  ar- 
eas: school,  curriculum,  teacher,  and  administra- 
tion reform.  Its  main  philosophy  is  that  learners 
have  the  ability  to  learn  and  develop.  Learners  are 
the  most  important  people,  and  opportunities  for 
lifelong  learning  must  be  assured.  Because  of  this 
act,  free  12-year  basic  education  will  be  provided  to 
all  Thai  students.  As  a result  of  the  same  act,  in 
2005,  there  will  be  an  Office  of  Quality  Assurance, 
whose  job  is  to  oversee  the  quality  of  education  at 
every  level  and  in  every  area.  Schools  will  be  given 
more  autonomy.  There  will  be  greater  involvement 
by  families  and  the  local  community  in  school 
policy  and  administration.  An  independent  and 
learner-centered  approach  is  a must,  and  analytical 
learning  instead  of  rote  learning  will  be  encour- 
aged. Teacher  training  education  will  be  focused 
on.  Teachers  will  have  to  undertake  research  and 
develop  teaching  activities,  and  so  on. 

With  the  importance  of  English  as  a world  lan- 
guage and  the  changes  that  come  with  the  National 
Education  Act,  plus  the  challenges  of  a new  technol- 
ogy in  mind,  there  follows  a discussion  of  the  En- 
glish language  teaching  and  learning  situation  in 
Thailand  this  decade: 

1.  More  international  programs 

Up  until  last  year,  there  were  56  international 
schools  around  the  country.  There  are  3 foreign 
colleges  and  universities  in  Thailand.  In  private 
Thai  universities,  there  are  77  undergraduate,  30 
graduate  and  5 Ph.D  curricula  using  English  as  a 
means  of  instruction.  In  governmental  higher  edu- 
cation institutions,  there  are  143  undergraduate, 
205  graduate  and  77  international  doctorate  pro- 
grams that  have  been  established  either  wholly  by 
Thai  institutes,  or  through  having  links  with  over- 
seas institutes.  It  is  expected  that  new  programs 
planned  for  in  universities  will  focus  on  interna- 
tional programs. 

2.  Changes  in  English  teaching  and  learning  in  schools 
Curriculum  change 

If  the.proposed  curriculum.revised  with.the_conr_ 
cept  of  the  education  reform  is  accepted  by  public 
hearings  this  year,  English  will  become  a compul- 
sory foreign  language  subject  starting  from  level  1 
in  primary  education  (6  years-old)  from  the  next 
academic  year.  It  is  one  of  the  eight  subjects  that 
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students  have  to  take  as  a core  subject,  elective  sub- 
ject, and  free  elective  subject.  In  lower-primary 
school,  in  level  1-3,  English  is  only  a core  course.  It 
will  be  taught  for  about  120  hours  during  these 
three  years.  Teaching  hours  per  year  will  be  flex- 
ible, and  depend  on  how  ready  each  school  is.  In 
levels  4-6,  students  will  be  able  to  use  5%  of  their 
study  time  to  choose  from  within  eight  subjects  a 
free  elective  course.  From  grades  7-9  in  lower  sec- 
ondary schools,  students  will  be  able  to  take  En- 
glish as  an  elective  subject,  as  well  as  core  and  free 
elective  subjects.  When  they  are  in  grades  10-12, 
there  will  be  more  elective  subjects  than  core  sub- 
jects in  English. 

There  are  three  objectives  for  students  to  attain 
from  English  subjects  in  either  core  or  elective 
courses.  These  are  knowledge,  skills,  and  a positive 
attitude  towards  English.  Knowledge  involves  know- 
ing how  to  use  English  language  for  communica- 
tion, learning  and  understanding  the  culture  of 
native  speakers,  knowing  the  differences  between 
the  Thai  and  English  languages,  being  able  to  use 
English  to  gain  knowledge  in  other  subjects,  being 
able  to  use  English  to  do  lifelong  learning,  and  to 
find  pleasure  and  use  it  in  their  jobs.  Skills  involve 
communication  strategies,  thinking  skills,  critical 
and  creative  thinking,  self-evaluation,  learning 
skills,  knowledge-seeking  skills,  technology  skills, 
and  how  to  work  with  others.  Positive  attitudes  in- 
clude appreciating  English  language  and  its  cultures. 

Only  course  outlines  and  benchmarks  are  speci- 
fied in  the  national  curriculum.  Teachers  have  to 
write  their  own  course  materials  with  content  re- 
lated to  real  life  situations  in  the  community.  Cred- 
its can  be  transferred,  that  is,  students  can  learn 
English  out  of  school;  e.g.  in  a language  school  in 
Thailand  or  overseas. 

Change  in  methodology 

The  main  changes  in  English  teaching  methodol- 
ogy are  to  move  away  from  a teacher-centered  ap- 
proach to  a learner-centered  approach.  Students' 
needs  will  be  taken  into  account  more.  Learning 
strategies  will  be  focused  on.  Teaching  styles  will 
incorporate  problem-based  learning  and  learning 
by  doing. 

The  communicative  approach  is  still  used  but 
with  more  focus  on  listening  and  speaking  skills. 
Content-based  and  task-based  syllabuses  are  also 
encouraged,  especially  in  the  secondary  level. 

Teacher  development 

Teacher  development  is  one  main,  concept  in  the_ 
education  reform.  Teachers  will  be  offered  continu- 
ous training,  with  some  form  of  training  every  two 
years.  In  English  language  teaching,  there  are  sev- 
eral projects  being  set  up  for  this  purpose;  e.g.  IN- 
SET. INSET'S  objectives  are  to  provide  training  for 
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teachers  in  order  for  them  to  develop  profession- 
ally and  keep  up  with  new  teaching  methodologies. 
Teachers  have  to  improve  their  English  proficiency. 
Training  methods  will  be  in  the  form  of  cascade 
training.  Another  example  of  a teacher-training 
project  is  the  project  run  by  Thai  TESOL  through 
the  Royal  Project  on  Distance  Learning.  This  program 
is  broadcasted  to  schools,  especially  in  remote  areas 
and  on  satellite  TV. 

3.  Changes  in  English  language  teaching  and  learning 
in  universities 

This  year  the  Ministry  of  University  Affairs  has  es- 
tablished a reform  of  English  language  teaching 
and  learning  in  both  public  and  private  universi- 
ties. This  reform  has  been  done  following  the  pro- 
posals for  change  made  by  the  Planning 
Committee  for  the  Development  of  the  English 
Curriculum  in  Thai  Universities  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  University  Affairs.  Public  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  recommended  proposal  and  con- 
sensus has  been  achieved.  Changes  are  planned  to 
be  implemented  within  four  years.  The  following 
are  the  changes  that  will  take  place: 

3.1  There  will  only  be  one  set  of  English  scores 
used  to  consider  students  entering  university,  that 
is,  the  English  language  scores  from  the  English  Pro- 
ficiency Test  of  the  Ministry  of  University  Affairs. 

3.2  Universities  will  use  the  scores  from  this  stan- 
dardized test  to  place  students  according  to  their 
level  of  proficiency.  Those  who  are  weak  should 
take  a remedial  course  first  with  no  credit.  Those 
who  have  average  proficiency  will  take  the  first 
compulsory  English  course.  If  they  come  with 
higher  proficiency,  students  will  be  placed  in  the 
second  or  third  compulsory  course  and  can  take 
other  advanced  English  courses  to  make  up  the 
required  credits.  As  for  English  major  students,  the 
English  Departments  can  decide  whether  students 
should  take  the  same  compulsory  language  course 
in  the  General  Education  Curriculum  as  students 
from  other  faculties  or  not. 

3.3  Every  university  student  should  take  at  least 
three  compulsory  English  courses.  The  first  two 
courses  are  language  skill  integrated  and  study 
skills  courses;  the  others  may  be  English  for  Aca- 
demic Purposes  (EAP)  or  English  for  Specific  Purposes 
(ESP)  courses  as  required  by  each  major. 

3.4  Every  university  student  will  take  a National 
English  Proficiency  Test  before  leaving  university. 

This  is  not  an  exit  exam,  and  students  can  take  it  at 
any  time  and  any  number  of  times.  The  results  will 
show  his/her  proficiency  in  each  skill.  The  results 
will  not  appear  in  the  transcript  but  can  be  used  in 
employment  applications  and  further  education  in 
Thailand. 
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During  these  next  four  years,  sub-committees 
consisting  of  lecturers  from  different  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  will  be  formed  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  change.  Examples  of  these  sub-com- 
mittees are  sub-committees  to  look  for  common 
self-access  and  IT  materials  to  be  used  in  the  reme- 
dial courses,  sub-committees  to  draft  the  course 
descriptions  of  the  first  two  compulsory  courses, 
sub-committees  to  work  on  the  National  English 
Proficiency  Test.,  etc.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
there  has  been  cooperation  among  universities  to 
work  together  to  improve  English  language  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  Thailand. 

4.  More  use  of  Self-Access  Learning  Centers  and  IT 
Self-access  learning  centers  (SALC)  have  been  cre- 
ated in  many  schools  and  universities  to  facilitate 
learner  independence.  A plan  has  already  been 
made  in  setting  up  a self-access  learning  center  in 
46  project  schools  all  over  the  country.  The  objec- 
tives of  setting  up  these  SALC  follow: 

4.1  to  provide  multi-media  and  learning  fa- 
cilities for  the  students  to  do  further  practice  on 
language  skills  on  their  own  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  classroom  accord- 
ing to  individual  needs,  and  interests. 

4.2  to  act  as  a source  for  a range  of  general 
knowledge  aspects  which  the  students  can  inte- 
grate into  their  studies  of  the  English  language, 
especially  in  listening  and  reading  skills. 

4.3  to  be  used  as  a tool  for  learner  training  in 
strategies  of  learning  how  to  learn  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  the  forming  of  learning 
skills  to  know  how  to  utilize  all  these  processes 
for  life-long  education  after  finishing  education 
in  the  school  system,  so  that  the  student  can 
sustain  the  development  of  his/her  work  and 
quality  of  life.  (Biyaem,  1997) 

In  relation  to  IT,  teachers,  both  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities, are  trained  to  write  e-learning  courses. 

The  Internet  is  now  commonly  used  in  universities. 
Many  university  courses  require  students  to  work 
on  their  own  using  both  homemade  and  commer- 
cial computer  programs.  At  the  moment,  the  Pro- 
motion of  Science  and  Technology  Association  has  set 
up  a committee  to  design  a web-based  program  in 
teaching  English  for  Science  and  Technology.  This 
course  will  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
University  students,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
can  register  for  this  2-credit  course. 

Apart  from  this,  there  are  about  25  ELT  websites 
in  Thailand  available  for  Internet  enthusiasts  inter- 
ested in  improving  their  English.  In  addition,  to 
bridge  the  gap  until  proper  proficiency  is  achieved, 
NECTEC,  in  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
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ment,  has  developed  a translation  program  named 
"Prasit"  to  translate  English  into  Thai,  and  is  in  the 
process  of  producing  a program  to  translate  Thai 
into  English. 

5.  Quality  Assurance 

Quality  Assurance  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  any  teaching  and  learning,  but  it  has  not 
been  fully  practiced  in  the  past.  In  this  decade,  the 
English  language  proficiency  of  Thais  will  be  evalu- 
ated with  a National  Standardized  Test  to  assure  the 
quality  of  English  language  teaching  and  learning. 
One  of  the  standardized  tests  is  the  National  English 
Assessment  used  in  schools  with  grade  6,  9 and  12 
students.  Another  standardized  test  is  the  test  given 
to  students  before  leaving  university,  already  men- 
tioned. The  Standardized  English  Test  that  is  used  in 
the  workplace  is  the  English  test  for  guides  that  will 
be  implemented  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  With  a 
national  standardized  test,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
quality  of  English  language  learning  will  be  more 
or  less  the  same  everywhere  in  the  country. 

The  scenario  that  has  been  described  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  budget  alone.  It  also  requires 
dedication  and  collaboration  among  educators,  as 
well  as  the  private  sectors  and  of  native  speaker  of 
English  organizations.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end 
of  this  decade,  Thais  will  be  able  to  effectively  use 
English  in  business,  science  and  technology.  More 
importantly,  it  is  hoped  that  Thais  will  be  able  to 
use  English  to  promote  Thailand  and  its  culture. 
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Planning  Lessons 
and  Courses* 


I was  asked  to  write  an  article  for  The  Language 
Teacher  giving  a clear  idea  of  my  current  inter- 
ests in  the  field  of  TESOL  teacher  training,  con- 
nected to  the  topics  I plan  to  talk  about  at  the  PAC3 
at  JALT2001  conference  in  November  2001  in 
Kitakyushu  and  in  the  workshops  on  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Tour  before  the  conference.  Thus,  I have  cho- 
sen to  give  an  introduction  to  the  topic  of 
planning  lessons  and  courses.  I have  been  thinking 
about  this  topic  for  the  past  few  years,  and  have 
just  published  a book  on  it,  Planning  Lessons  and 
Courses  (2001).  So  this  will  be  my  overall  topic 
when  I come  to  Japan. 

A Working  Definition 

By  planning,  I mean  what  most  working  teachers 
do  when  they  say  they're  planning  their  lessons 
and  courses.  Thus,  I take  planning  to  include:  con- 
sidering the  students,  thinking  of  the  content,  ma- 
terials and  activities  that  could  go  into  a course  or 
lesson,  jotting  these  down,  pondering  quietly,  cut- 
ting things  out  of  magazines,  and  anything  else 
that  you  feel  will  help  you  to  teach  well  and  help 
the  students  to  learn  a lot.  I do  NOT  mean  the  writ- 
ing of  pages  of  notes  with  headings  such  as  "Aims" 
and  "Anticipated  problems"  to  be  given  in  to  an 
observer  before  they  watch  you  teach. 

I also  take  it  as  given  that  plans  are  just  plans. 
They're  not  legally  binding.  We  don't  have  to  stick 
to  them  come  hell  or  high  water.  They  are  to  help 
us  shape  the  space,  time  and  learning  we  share 
with  students.  We  can  depart  from  them  or  stick  to 
them  as  we,  the  students  and  the  circumstances 
seem  to  need. 

My  Own  Definition  of  Good  Lessons  and 
Courses 

I've  said  that  planning  is  something  we  do  to  ensure 
our  lessons  and  courses  go  well.  A good  lesson  Or 
course,  to  me,  is  one  where  there's  plenty  of  language 
learning  going  on  and  where  the  students  and  I: 

• feel  comfortable  physically,  socially,  psychologi- 
cally. 

• know  a little  about  each  other,  why  we  are  to- 
gether and  what  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  expe- 


rience. (We  also  know  these  things  may  keep 
shifting  slightly  as  we  go  through  the  course) 
are  aware  of  some  of  what  there  is  to  learn. 

• are  aware  of  some  of  the 
things  we  have  learned. 

» have  a notion  about  how  we 
learn  best. 

* accept  that  language  is  a mix- 
ture of  things  (part  instinct, 
motor  skill,  system,  cultural 
artifact,  music,  part  vehicle  for 
content  and  part  content  it- 
self), that  it  changes  all  the 

time  and  thus  that  we  need  to  teach  and  learn  it 
in  a variety  of  ways. 

• learn  at  what  we  consider  to  be  a reasonable 
speed. 

• know  why  we're  doing  the  activities  we're  doing. 

• do  things  in  class  that  would  be  worth  doing 
and  learn  things  that  are  worth  learning  for  their 
own  sakes  outside  the  language  classroom. 

• become  more  capable  of  taking  the  initiative, 
making  decisions  and  judging  what  is  good  and 
useful. 

• start  useful  habits  which  will  continue  after  we 
have  left  each  other. 

• follow  our  plan  or  depart  from  it  when  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  criteria  above. 

What  are  Teachers'  Concerns  about  Lesson  and 
Course  Planning? 

As  teachers,  our  concerns  about  preparing  lessons 
and  courses  tend  to  differ  according  to  the  amount 
of  experience  we  have. 

A beginner  teacher's  concern — planning  takes  too 
long.  "It  just  doesn't  seem  right!  I stay  up  'til  one  in 
the  morning  preparing  for  a 45  minute  lesson  the 
next  day!  I can't  see  how  I can  keep  this  up.  What 
happens  when  I start  a real  job  and  have  to  teach 
six  hours  a day?  I mean.. .does  it  get  any  better?" 
This  is  what  a beginner  teacher  asked  me  recently.  I 
remembered  when  I started  my  first  teaching  job.  I 
used  to  spend  all  evening  planning  lessons  for  the 
next  day.  Why  does  lesson  preparation  take  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  so  long?  I think  it's  partly  because 
there  are  so  many  variables  for  a starter  teacher  to 
consider  as  they  think  about  the  time  they  will 
spend  with  a class. 

An  experienced  teacher's  concern — it's  getting 
boring!  "Oh  that  was  so  boring!  Well,  actually  I 
don't  think  THEY  were  incredibly  bored.  I mean 
they  were  working  all  right  but  I bored  MYSELF 
rigid!  I've  done  that  lesson  too  many  times."  These 
remarks,  which  I've  heard  in  staff  rooms  or  said  my- 
self, point  to  the  dilemma  of  experienced  teachers. 
Planning  and  teaching  have  gotten  easier.  They 
don't  take  up  much  mental  space  anymore.  Experi- 
enced teachers  can  switch  into  autopilot,  do  things 
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they  have  done  many  times  before  and  use  their 
energies  in  other  parts  of  their  lives  such  as  bringing 
up  their  children,  learning  fencing  or  falling  in  love 
again. 

Autopilot  is  really  useful.  It  can  get  you  through 
times  of  fatigue,  personal  happiness  or  distress,  but 
it  can  be  boring  for  the  pilot.  It's  good  to  be  able  to 
cut  corners  and  have  more  time  for  yourself,  but  it 
is  not  so  good  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  us- 
ing old  ideas  and  materials  again  and  again. 

Whatever  our  ideological  position  on  lesson  plan- 
ning, we  have  to  admit  that  most  students  come  to 
class  expecting  something  to  happen  and  most  ex- 
perienced teachers  put  some  thought  into  how  to 
structure  time  spent  with  students.  Most  experi- 
enced teachers  can  do  that  thinking  a lot  more  eas- 
ily than  when  they  started  their  jobs.  What's  more, 
they  can  do  it  before,  during  or  after  lessons.  We 
may  not  know  how  we  got  to  be  able  to  do  this,  but 
most  of  us,  looking  back,  can  sense  a distance  has 
been  traveled. 

So  what  does  happen  in  between  the  time  when 
planning  takes  all  night  and  makes  you  miserable 
and  the  time  when  you  can  do  it  easily  and  enjoyably 
while  washing  or  driving?  What  makes  it  possible  for 
me  now  to  write  lesson  notes  for  Wednesday's  class 
while  I'm  still  teaching  them  on  Tuesday? 

How  do  we  learn  about  planning? 

The  first  way:  Considering  our  past  learning  experiences 
When  we  are  students  ourselves  in  class  we  absorb  a 
lot  of  information,  often  quite  unconsciously,  about 
types  of  groups,  content,  activities,  sequences,  mate- 
rials and  routines.  By  considering  past  learning  ex- 
periences we  can  recover  very  useful  routines. 

The  second  way:  Using  course  books 
Another  way  of  getting  better  at  preparing  is  by  us- 
ing course  books.  A beginner  teacher  using  a course 
book  will  absorb  routines  from  it,  especially  if  there 
is  a helpful  teachers'  book  to  go  with  it.  The  ten- 
dency to  pick  up  content  types,  activities,  lesson 
types  and  course  models  from  course  books  will  be 
reinforced  if  the  same  books  are  taught  several  times 
with  different  classes  and  especially  if  a part  of  every 
unit  is  the  same. 

The  third  way:  Learning  as  we  teach 
There  are  many  other  ways  that  we  gradually  get 
more  effective  at  our  course  and  lesson  planning  as 
we  teach.  We  do  so  by: 

® writing  plans  for  different  classes  and  then 
teaching  the  plans, 

■ • teaching-lesson  plans-written  for  us-by  more-ex-- 
perienced  teachers, 

® writing  plans  for  a more  experienced  teacher 
and  then  hearing  what  they  did  with  them  in 
their  class, 

• observing  teachers  or  videos  and  then  writing 
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lesson  notes  for  what  we've  seen, 

• listening  to  colleagues  talking  about  their  lessons 
and  courses, 

• reading  transcripts, 

• team  teaching,  reading  training  manuals,  using 
resource  books  that  have  been  written  around  a 
particular  theme  such  as  creative  grammar  prac- 
tice or  songs  or  vocabulary,  and  finding  out 
what  students  like  and  then  following  their  di- 
rections on  how  to  teach  them  that  way. 

As  we  do  the  work  above,  we'll  start  to  under- 
stand that  lessons  are  composed  of  lots  of  different 
elements  that  affect  each  other  and  which  can  be 
used  as  starting  points  for  planning.  We'll  gain  the 
experience  of  personal  examples  of  individual  stu- 
dents, types  of  classes,  and  timings  of  activities. 
We'll  then  be  able  to  call  up  these  examples  in 
memory  for  comparison  in  the  future.  We'll  also  get 
a repertoire  of  exercises  and  sequences  of  exercises.  I 
believe  that  it  is  also  partly  the  ability  to  call  up 
practiced  sequences  or  chunks  that  make  lesson 
planning  easy  for  the  experienced  teacher.  If  inex- 
perienced teachers  could  be  helped  to  acquire  these, 
how  much  easier  their  lives  would  be. 

On  the  darker  side  however,  it's  also  these  same 
chunks,  partly,  that  make  trying  something  new 
difficult  for  the  experienced  teacher.  The  sight  of  a 
text,  for  example,  suggests  an  almost  automatic  set 
of  activities  that  can  be  applied  to  it  and  away  the 
experienced  teacher  goes,  down  a useful  but  rather 
well  worn  path.  Useful  chunks  have  been  learnt  by 
the  experienced  teacher  over  the  years  and  they 
can  now  lead  to  a rather  stultifying,  over-routin- 
ized  way  of  working.  If  experienced  teachers  could 
be  helped  to  wander  off  these  paths,  how  much 
more  interesting  our  work  might  be. 

Hopes  for  the  Tour  and  Conference 
If  you're  a starter  teacher,  you  could  probably  do 
with  picking  up  a repertoire  of  new  teaching  chunks 
so  that  you  can  piece  together  lessons  and  sets  of 
lessons  swiftly  and  effectively.  If  you're  a teacher 
who's  settled  into  your  career,  you  may  be  looking 
for  new  repertoires  to  help  you  make  the  experi- 
ments you  want  to  make.  If  you're  a very  experi- 
enced teacher,  you  may  need  to  put  some  of  your 
well-  worn  routines  to  one  side  and  try  out  new 
ones  in  order  to  keep  awake  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. I hope  very  much  that  my  talks  and  work- 
shops while  in  Japan  will  be  useful  to  you,  wherever 
you  are  in  your  career  cycle,  for  they  will  be  full  of 
chunks  and  repertoires  of  all  different  kinds. 

*This  article  represents  an  abridged  version  of  the  in- 
troduction to  Planning  Lessons  and  Courses  by  Tessa 
Woodward,  recently  published  by  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press  (CUP).  Information  regarding  CUP  ELT  can 
be  accessed  at:  <http://www.cambridge.org/elt> 
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This  year  s JALT  Asian  scholar  article  is  written  as  an  interview  focused  on  the  issues  and  topics  that  will  be  presented  at 
the  conference. 


An  Interview  with  JALT  Asian  Scholar 
Raul  C.  Laborte  of  the  Philippines 


David  McMurray 


In  this  interview  we  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  Raul  C.  Laborte,  a well  respected  and  ener- 
getic English  language  teacher  at  Emilio  Ramos  Na- 
tional High  School  in  Davao  City  in  the  Philippines. 
Students  there  refer  to  their  teachers  as  Sir  or 
Madam.  David  McMurray  visited  Sir  Laborte  on 
location  to  record  an  interview  with  him  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  interview  by  e-mail,  asking  him  to 
share  his  opinions  on  second  language  education 
in  the  Philippines.  Eighty-six  million  Filipinos  live 
on  some  2,000  islands  (of  the  7,000  that  make  up 
the  country)  where  they  have  developed  their  own 
unique  cultures  and  languages.  In  all,  there  are 
over  100  regional  languages  and  the  national  lan- 
guage, Filipino,  is  derived  from  the  Tagalog.  En- 
glish is  the  most  widely  spoken  second  language 
and  most  business,  governmental,  and  legal  trans- 
actions are  conducted  in  English. 

McMurray : What  is  it  like  being  a high  school 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Philippines? 

Laborte : I am  so  busy  right  now  because  we  just 
finished  giving  achievement  examinations  to  our 
students.  We  are  very  busy  computing  the  test  re- 
sults because  achievement  exams  are  the  basis  of 
judging  our  performance  in  teaching.  Hopefully  I 
will  reach  the  outstanding  rating  for  this  school 
year.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  students  since  our 
school  ranks  number  four  in  the  national  examina- 
tion tests  in  this  region.  The  content  of  the  subject 
materials  matters  more  than  the  grammar  activities 
and  that  helps  the  students  to  aim  for  definite  ac- 
complishments. It  facilitates  their  concentration  on 
essentials.  The  students  in  our  school  nowadays  are 
very  good  when  it  comes  to  communicating  with 
one  another  using  the  English  language.  Their  fi- 
nals are  next  week. 

McMurray:  What  are  final  examinations  like  in  your 
school? 

Laborte : The  final  examinations  require  students  to 
be  able  to  recall  those  lessons  and  discussions  that 
were  introduced  by  the  teacher  during  the  year.  In 
my  class  this  year  I conducted  four  tests  after  every 
study  unit  and  conducted  oral  discussions.  At  the 
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end  of  term  the  students  will  take  four  different 
kinds  of  exams  (listening,  speaking,  grammar,  and 
reading),  and  I ask  students  to  submit  a term  paper 
based  on  readings  done  at  home.  Their  report  has 
to  be  defended  during  face-to-face  interviews  with 
myself  or  the  school  principal.  It's  just  like  a thesis 
and  is  often  quite  elaborate.  The  report  is  also 
shared  by  the  whole  class. 

The  types  of  questions  asked  during  the  four  fi- 
nal examinations  include  a listening  exercise  where 
the  students  listen  to  me  read  an  essay  twice  and 
then  they  are  asked  to  answer  several  questions 
about  the  content.  A speaking  test  is  administered 
with  multiple-choice  type  answers.  A grammar  and 
structures  test  involves  the  identifying  of  errors 
found  in  short  phrases;  the  filling-in  of  blanks  with 
the  word  or  pair  of  words  which  would  complete 
the  thought  of  the  sentence;  and  changing  re- 
ported speech  in  given  sentences  to  direct  forms  of 
speech.  The  reading  test  includes  comprehension 
questions;  fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate 
vocabulary  word  or  idiomatic  expression;  and  a 
cloze  test. 

McMurray:  How  do  students  in  the  Philippines 
study  for  international  tests  like  the  TOEFL? 

Laborte:  Students  prepare  themselves  before  taking 
those  examinations.  They  focus  on  listening  activi- 
ties more  than  on  comprehension  practice.  Aside 
from  that  they  read  about  current  events.  They  do 
their  own  research  on  topics  and  build  their  own 
vocabulary  lists. 

McMurray:  A familiar  motto  that  was  coined  by 
former  Philippine  Secretary  of  Education  Ricardo  T. 
Gloria  and  is  painted  on  the  side  of  your  school  is 
"Be  proud  you  are  a teacher,  the  future  of  our  stu- 
dents depends  on  you."  Yet  I understand  from  read- 
ing the  popular  press  and  The  Philippine  Journal  of 
Education  that  teachers,  schools,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education  are  often  held  to  criticism  by  parents 
and  the  public  alike  in  a love-hate  relationship. 

Laborte:  That  motto  has  been  adopted  by  teachers 
as  their  mission.  Being  an  English  language  teacher 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Students  depend  on  us  to  pre- 
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pare  them  for  future  careers,  while  school  adminis- 
trators hold  us  to  task  to  make  sure  our  students 
are  achieving  standard  levels.  As  teachers  with  lim- 
ited access  to  funding  for  reference  books  and  con- 
ferences we  struggle  to  gain  sufficient  current 
background  knowledge  on  topics  to  entertain  fruit- 
ful discussions  with  our  students.  We,  therefore, 
likely  spend  more  time  than  teachers  in  more  afflu- 
ent countries  to  prepare  for  lessons,  test,  and  to 
keep  abreast  of  changes  in  the  English  language 
used  as  an  international  language. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  Filipino  domestics, 
engineers,  and  construction  workers  have  been 
hired  by  employers  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and 
Europe  partly  because  of  their  ease  with  the  English 
language.  Therefore,  teachers  of  English  are  some- 
times praised  and  respected.  We  are  constantly 
kept  on  our  toes;  however,  most  daily  newspaper 
editorials  mirror  the  general  public  opinion  that 
the  study  of  English  would  be  highly  artificial  and 
wasteful  if  a genuine  need  for  English  weren't  felt 
by  the  students  toward  the  work  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  in  their  future  careers. 

Many  Filipinos  have  not  found  economic  salva- 
tion through  English,  however,  and  some  haven't 
even  found  adequate  general  education.  One  of 
every  ten  Filipinos  in  the  labor  force  is  unem- 
ployed; 3.1  million  Filipino  workers  lost  their  jobs 
during  the  year  2000  and  5.5  million  or  more  are 
underemployed  workers.  Because  of  wide-economic 
disparity  among  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines, 
maintaining  fair  access  to  language  education  is  a 
prime  objective  and  constant  challenge. 

McMurray : What  are  your  English  language  class- 
rooms like? 

Laborte : Emilio  Ramos  National  High  School  is  an 
old  building  that  was  donated  by  the  Philippine 
Government.  Classrooms  lack  sufficient  chairs  for 
the  1,000  students,  and  it  has  neither  a language 
laboratory  nor  a library.  Teachers  do  have  a tele- 
phone in  the  office  and  a mini-library,  but  they  are 
not  accessible  to  the  students.  Students  are  advised 
to  do  their  research  in  the  city  library  to  learn  more 
on  their  research  subject  and  access  reference 
books.  Quality  education  will  fail  if  our  students 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  classrooms, 
teachers,  and  textbooks.  Many  textbooks  are  writ- 
ten by  teachers  and  copied.  Portable  telephones 
with  e-mail  have  become  commonplace  among 
workers  in  the  Philippines,  language  teachers  in- 
_ eluded, „and.many  users_now.have  access  to  the 
Internet.  Internet  cafes  are  popular  and  cost  about 
45  pesos  an  hour  (100  yen). 

McMurray:  What  advice  do  you  give  new  students 
entering  your  class? 
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Laborte : I advise  my  students  to  learn  to  love  the 
English  subject  because  in  the  near  future  they  can 
use  it  to  reach  their  aspirations  in  life.  They  need 
to  study  quickly,  however,  because  at  15  years  of 
age,  the  average  Filipino  high  school  graduate  is 
two  and  half  years  short  of  schooling  compared  to 
most  other  countries. 

McMurray : Thank  you,  Sir  Laborte,  for  your  time 
spent  participating  in  this  interview  during  your 
busy  teaching  schedule.  I understand  that  you  were 
selected  as  the  JALT2001  Asian  Scholar  and  have 
been  invited  to  speak  to  teachers  located  in  several 
cities  throughout  Japan  before  going  to  Kitakyushu 
to  attend  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference. 

Laborte : Praise  be  Jesus  and  Mary!  Yes,  I am  avail- 
able from  November  15  to  25,  2001.  My  two 
speeches  focus  on  the  language  education  system 
in  the  Philippines  and  are  entitled  "Measuring 
School  Achievement  as  part  of  the  Development  of 
the  Educational  System  of  the  Philippines  in  the 
21st  Century/'  and  "Second  Language  Education  in 
the  Philippines." 

Raul  C.  Laborte  is  an  English  teacher  at  Emilio 
Ramos  National  High  School  in  the  Department  of 
Education  in  Davao  City,  Region  XI,  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines.  He  is  the  winner  of  the 
JALT2001  Asian  Scholarship  and  is  touring  several 
chapters  from  November  15-22.  He  presents  "Stu- 
dent Achievement  Exam  Results  Impact  Teacher 
Performance  Evaluations  in  the  Philippines"  at 
PAC3  at  11:00  on  Nov.  25. 
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Nguyen  thi  Hoai  An 
& 

Aoki  Naoko 

On  Becoming  a 
Pro-Autonomy  Teacher 

Just  think  of  a few  words  and  phrases  that  come  to 
mind  when  you  hear  or  read  the  term  learner  au- 
tonomy. Do  you  remember  when  or  where  you  de- 
veloped those  associations?  In  reflecting  on  how 
each  of  us  has  developed  our  understanding  of 
learner  autonomy  and  capacity  to  support  our  learn- 
ers7 developing  autonomy,  we  have  realized  that  the 
change  has  taken  place  over  a long  period  of  time 
and  that  we  have  been  influenced  by  both  personal 
and  professional  experiences.  So,  we  would  like  to 
begin  by  sharing  part  of  our  experiences  before  con- 
necting these  to  work  done  in  the  wider  fields  of 
teacher  education  and  learner  autonomy. 

When  An  first  began  her  teaching  career  in  Viet- 
nam in  1976,  she  had  to  start  in  the  very  restricted 
circumstances  of  a country  reunited  but  torn  by  the 
war.  The  overnight  change  brought  depression  to  all 
aspects  of  life,  with  education  dramatically  affected. 
English  was  viewed  as  the  language  of  the  enemy  and 
control  needed  to  be  imposed  on  how  it  was  taught. 
The  Ministry  considered  it  necessary  to  direct  teach- 
ers and  learners  to  building  socialism,  so  that  all 
English  lessons,  as  well  as  French  and  Russian  ones, 
had  to  be  linked  to  a clear  political  aim.  The  priority 
was  passing  exams,  which  created  a heavily  test- 
oriented  environment.  The  law  of  syllabi  and  text- 
books had  to  be  strictly  observed  by  both  teachers 
and  learners.  However,  things  became  less  restricted 
when  Vietnam  began  the  period  of  doi  moi  in  1986. 

It  was  in  1992  that  An  had  the  first  opportunity  to 
make  contact  with  new  methodologies  at  a workshop 
given  by  the  Australian  Overseas  Bureau.  Since  then, 
her  belief  that  learners  should  be  encouraged  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  their  studies  has  taken  deeper 
root.  An  strongly  believes  that  learners7  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  can  stimulate  motivation.  Once 
trained,  learners  can  make  decisions  on  their  own 
with  their  teachers  acting  as  facilitators.  Her  students 
are  asked  to  speak  their  minds  whenever  possible. 
There  is  still  a long  way  to  go  within  Vietnam;  never- 
theless, learner  and  teacher  autonomy  are  increas- 
ingly discussed  within  educational  circles: 

Vietnamese  learners  are  open  to  changes  in  their 
ways  of  studying,  which  An7s  survey  research  has  fur- 
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ther  confirmed  (Nguyen,  in  press). 

Naoko  first  came  across  the  idea  of  learner  au- 
tonomy in  the  early  seventies,  and  positively  ac- 
cepted it  then,  but  the  space  she  allowed  to  her 
students  only  slowly  expanded:  Naoko  is  still  learn- 
ing to  negotiate  with  learners  and  make  moment- 
by-moment  decisions  concerning  the  optimal 
amount  of  space  that  each  learner  needs  (Aoki, 
2000).  The  other  day  she  finally  resolved  her  ques- 
tion of  whether  learners  need  some  discipline  to 
achieve  their  aspired  goals.  Discipline  had  seemed 
to  her  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  learner  au- 
tonomy, but  she  had  also  understood  that  learners 
sometimes  need  to  be  engaged  in  tedious  boring 
tasks  to  succeed  in  their  learning.  Naoko  was  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  coping  with  ever  increasing 
commitment  at  work  and  with  carrying  out  her  own 
research  at  the  same  time.  She  felt  she  needed  disci- 
pline to  do  both,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  pushing 
herself  hard  enough.  Then,  in  a moment  of  height- 
ened awareness,  she  realized  that  stretching  herself 
was  not  a matter  of  forcing  but  rather  of  making  a 
choice  to  achieve  her  goal.  She  now  sees  the  prob- 
lems which  her  MA  and  PhD  students  face  some- 
what differently  from  before  although  how  her 
approach  to  them  will  change  is  still  unknown. 

Crystallizing  our  different  experiences  and  syn- 
thesizing them  to  work  done  in  the  wider  field,  we 
choose  to  define  learner  autonomy  as  learners7  abil- 
ity, freedom,  and  responsibility  to  take  charge  of 
their  learning  (Holec,  1985;  Bergen,  1990,  cited  in 
Dam,  1995;  Little,  1991;  Benson,  1996).  Learners7 
success  in  learning  a foreign  language  depends  on 
their  individual  efforts:  Intrinsic  motivation  is  es- 
sential, but  autonomy  is  a prerequisite,  together 
with  relatedness  and  self-efficacy,  for  developing 
intrinsic  motivation  (Deci  & Flaste,  1995).  With  his 
or  her  own  intrinsic  motivation,  each  learner  ad- 
justs him  or  herself  to  meet  a particular  learning 
goal. 

Learner  autonomy,  however,  is  not  something 
learners  naturally  have.  Although  children  are  au- 
tonomous in  learning  to  walk  and  talk,  in  the  sense 
that  they  follow  their  own  syllabus  and  teaching 
them  to  do  so  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  often 
harmful,  many  people  develop  the  belief  as  they 
grow  up  that  they  cannot  learn  without  being 
taught.  And  it  is  common  for  a person  to  be  an  au- 
tonomous learner  in  one  area  but  totally  dependent 
in  another. 

So,  both  of  us  believe  that  second  language  teach- 
ers need  to  help  learners  develop  second  language 
learner  autonomy.  This  requires  teachers  to  assume 
different  roles  from  those  played  by  a teacher  in  a 
traditional  language  classroom  (Voller,  1997).  Al- 
though in  many  educational  systems,  Vietnam  and 
Japan  included,  the  concept  of  learner  autonomy 
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seems  to  be  rather  new  (Pham,  1999),  teachers'  ef- 
forts in  fostering  autonomy  can  be  fruitful  (Aoki, 
1999a;  1999b),  as  well  as  intrinsically  rewarding. 

Our  workshop  at  JALT  2001  will  invite  those  tak- 
ing part  to  reflect  on  their  past  experiences,  both 
professional  and  personal,  and  to  write  part  of  the 
story  of  their  own  professional  development  in 
terms  of  their  own  journey  of  autonomy.  Through 
such  personalized  teacher  education,  our  aim  is  to 
help  you  give  new  meanings  to  your  experiences 
and  gain  new  insights  into  your  understanding  of, 
and  attitude  towards,  learner  autonomy.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  process,  we  will  encourage  participants 
to  share  their  writing  with  each  other.  We  will  also 
tell  more  of  our  own  stories  in  the  course  of  the 
workshop. 

We  go  on  the  understanding  that  those  attending 
will  be  practitioners,  would-be  practitioners,  or 
skeptics  of  learner  autonomy.  Reflect,  write,  and 
share:  We  warmly  invite  you  to  join  us  in  (redis- 
covering and  extending  your  own  autonomy. 
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Andy  Barfield,  Neil  Cowie, 
Julian  Edge,  Chris  Gallagher 

Choosing  to  Understand 

This  article,  like  the  preconference  workshop  that 
we  shall  be  facilitating  together  at  JALT2001  in 
Kokura,  Kitakyushu,  is  not  about  particular  methods 
of  teaching.  It  is  about  a particular  way  of  being  a 
teacher,  and  of  being  a colleague  among  teachers. 

We  believe  that  by  taking  the  time,  and  making  the 
effort,  to  begin  with  ourselves,  we  can  bring  about 
changes  that  will  enable  us  to  develop  into  the  best 
teacher  that  each  one  of  us  can  become,  for  our  own 
students,  each  in  our  own  way. 

Our  education  systems,  when  working  well,  teach 
us  to  learn  and  to  question.  There  may  be  a great 
deal  of  difference  between  what  two  cultures  regard 
as  being  appropriate  for  us  to  learn,  and  what  to 
question.  Different  systems  will  also  have  their  own 
distinct  ways  in  which  they  go  about  that  shared 
endeavour.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we  must 
assume  that  education  everywhere  is  intended  to 
help  us  become  the  sort  of  people  who  find  a 
healthy  balance  between  believing  and  doubting. 
Too  much  believing,  and  you  become  credulous, 
unable  to  distinguish  truth  from  lies,  and  liable  to 
be  taken  in  by  all  kinds  of  deception.  Too  much 
doubting,  and  you  become  cynical,  equally  unable 
to  distinguish  between  sincerity  and  duplicity,  and 
liable  to  miss  out  on  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development.1  As  ever,  we  seek  the  middle  path. 

But  there  is  another  possibility:  not  an  alternative 
to  that  middle  way,  but  an  augmentation  of  it. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  believing  or  doubting  the 
other  person,  we  can  choose  to  understand  them. 
We  can  choose  to  close  down  our  critical,  evaluative 
faculties  and  say  to  the  other  person,  "This  is  what  I 
have  understood  you  to  have  said.  Have  I got  it 
right?"  In  that  moment  of  nonjudgmental  dis- 
course, we  set  aside  most  of  what  our  education  sys- 
tems have  taught  us,  and  we  open  up  a new 
territory  of  discovery  and  action.  That  sounds  like  a 
large  claim.  It  is.  It  sounds  simple.  It  is  not. 

In  our  different  ways,  we  four  writers  have  all 
come  to  find  significance  in  non-judgmental  dis- 
course as  we  have  worked  on  our  own  development 
as  teachers;-and  as  we  have-worked  to  faeilitate-the 
development  of  others.  In  our  workshop,  we  shall 
each  try  to  give  you  a glimpse  of  those  experiences 
from  our  own  perspectives  and  yours.  For  the  time 
being,  let  us  look  at  one  such  brief  moment  that  we 
have  on  record.2 
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07  Colleague 

08  Teacher 

09  Colleague 

10 
11 

12  Teacher 


13  Colleague 


I face  a problem  lately  with  giving 
instructions  in  class.  For  some  rea- 
son, the  children  just  don't  seem  to 
take  any  notice.  When  it  comes  to 
the,  let's  say,  homework,  comes  to 
the  point  of  telling  them  what  to  do 
for  homework  . . . 

. . . you've  got  a problem  because 
they  don't  get  the  instructions  . . . 

Yes,  it  seems  that  they  don't  under- 
stand what  is  said,  or  they  don't 
listen  to  what  is  said  — I can't  de- 
cide what  is  what. 

You  mean  there  is  a problem  here 
with  the  class  . . . 

Yes,  they  just  don't . . . however 
clearly  I say  it.  Even  in  LI 
You  mean  in  LI? 


Yes,  even  in  LI  they  don't,  they 
don't  follow.  There's  something  I'm 
not  doing  right  here,  I think.  I find 
this  such  a waste  of  time  and  I end 
up  shouting, 

'Can't  you  understand?  Listen V 
So,  you  think  it  is  you  who  is  to 
blame? 


This  tiny  extract  comes  from  a session  in  which 
the  teacher  moves  from  a position  of  feeling  an- 
noyed and  frustrated  to  one  in  which  he  has  a plan  of 
action  about  which  he  feels  optimistic.  Notice  how 
the  colleague  works  to  reflect  back  to  the  teacher 
the  picture  that  she  is  getting,  without  commenting 
on  it,  evaluating  it,  or  making  suggestions. 

In  line  7,  the  colleague  checks  the  implication  she 
is  picking  up  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  way  the  chil- 
dren are  behaving.  The  teacher  confirms  this  (8),  but 
then  goes  on  to  say  (10-11)  that  he  is  doing  some- 
thing wrong.  He  also  feels  comfortable  enough  with 
his  colleague  to  confess  a lack  of  control  in  his  profes- 
sional behaviour  (11-12).  He  commented  later  that  it 
was  because  he  could  make  this  admission  that  he 
was  also  able  to  make  progress  with  the  issue. 

The  colleague,  in  a move  paralleling  line  7,  now 
(13)  asks  if  the  implication  is  that  the  teacher  him- 
self is  at  fault.  Although  the  realisation  does  not 
follow  immediately,  the  teacher  later  commented 
that  it  was  here  that  he  started  to  see  that  it  was 
exactly  this  swinging  backwards  and  forwards, 
looking  for  where  to  lay  the  blame,  that  had  been 
getting  in  the  way  of  his  addressing  the  problem. 

If  this  snippet  of  data  communicates  to  you  any  of 
the  excitement  that  we  find  in  this  work,  we  hope 
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that  you  will  join  us  in  Kokura  to  see  if  you  can  expe- 
rience that  excitement  yourself.  Bring  along  issues 
from  your  own  situation,  and  try  working  on  them  in 
the  collaborative  ways  we  want  to  show  you. 

Notes 

1. The  contrast  between  believing  and  doubting  is  taken 
from  Elbow,  P.  (1986).  Embracing  contraries:  Explorations 
in  learning  and  teaching.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

2. The  data  here  are  extracted  from  Edge,  J.  (in  press).  Con- 
tinuing cooperative  development:  A discourse  framework  for 
individuals  as  colleagues.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of 
Michigan  Press. 
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Steven  Gershon 

Real  Course  Design  for 
Real  (Busy)  Teachers 

It  happens  to  most  of  us  sooner  or  later.  Final  ex- 
ams are  over  and  grades  are  in.  It's  been  an  un- 
eventful semester,  teaching  the  usual  combination 
of  classes  with  an  adequate,  (re)useable  collection  of 
homegrown  materials  the  school  provided.  Now  it's 
time  to  kick  back  and  look  forward  to  that  week  in 
Phuket  reading  trashy  novels  on  the  beach. 

The  new  timetable  for  next  semester  lands  in  your 
mail  tray.  A quick  scan  finds  it  looking  comfortably 
familiar — except  for  that  new  course  on  Monday 
mornings  called  "Integrated  English  for  Pre-moti- 
vated  PE  Majors."  With  mild  concern,  you  ask  the 
department  head  (or  office  secretary,  or  anyone  else 
you  can  find)  what  this  course  is  supposed  to  be. 
Eventually,  the  answer  comes  back,  "It's  your  choice, 
but  the  content  should  be  related  to  the  course  title. 
Please  hand  in  a course  description  and  syllabus  by 
the  end  of  next  week."  And  it  gets  worse:  "You  are 
the  coordinator  for  the  course;  four  part-time  teachers 
will  also  be  teaching  it." 

So  much  for  kicking  back  just  yet.  You  quickly 
telephone  all  the  major  ELT  publishers  to  ask  for 
inspection  copies  of  everything  they  may  have  that 
comes  close  to  the  topic.  After  all,  you  can  decide 
what  the  course  is  going  to  be,  and  you've  just  de- 
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cided  that  it's  going  to  be  pretty  dose  to  one  of  the 
titles  the  publishers  send. 

You  flip  through  the  inspection  copies  now  piled 
on  your  desk.  Some  have  far  too  much  material.  Oth- 
ers are  obviously  at  the  wrong  level  for  the  students 
you  imagine  will  end  up  in  the  course.  Still  others 
just  don't  seem  to  mesh  with  the  way  you  teach.  The 
last  few,  well,  there's  no  way  they  were  written  with  a 
class  of  fifty  pre-motivated  PE  majors  in  mind.  An 
alarming  thought  begins  to  throb  at  the  back  of  your 
head:  none  of  the  books  are  going  to  work.  You  need 
to  construct  this  course  yourself,  from  scratch.  You 
take  a breath  and  wonder  where  to  begin. 

Work  in  progress 

No  matter  what  the  situation,  for  your  own  class,  for 
your  colleagues,  or  for  a publisher,  designing  a rel- 
evant, coherent  language  course  is  a major  job.  It  in- 
volves layers  of  decision  making  and  demands  the 
wearing  of  many  hats  (yes,  usually  at  the  same  time): 
goal  formulator,  syllabus  designer,  lesson  planner, 
materials  developer,  content  editor,  and  test  maker, 
among  others.  It  can  be  a frustratingly  chaotic  en- 
deavor— all  the  more  so  amidst  the  myriad  logistical 
juggling  acts  teachers  are  expected  to  perform. 

So  you  begin  by  deciding  to  minimize  the  frustra- 
tion (even  if  not  the  chaos).  You  opt  for  a kind  of 
systems  approach  that  is  rooted  in  the  real-time,  real- 
place  context  you  work  in — your  institution,  your 
program,  your  colleagues,  your  students,  your  re- 
sources, your  time,  and  your  energy  level.  Experience 
and  instincts  tell  you  that  Graves  (2000,  p.  7)  is  right 
when  she  suggests  that  "any  activity  associated  with 
teaching  is  in  some  respect  a work  in  progress  because 
it  will  be  transformed  by  those  involved  in  it."  You 
figure  this  has  to  include  you,  designing  this  course. 

The  right  questions 

You  quickly  take  stock  of  your  teaching  situation  in 
the  hopes  you'll  be  inspired  to  come  up  with  a 
useable  framework  for  asking  the  right  questions.  You 
consider  all  the  givens  of  the  task  and  filter  it  through 
your  own  educational,  philosophical,  and  linguistic 
leanings.  All  of  these  are  going  to  ground  the  whole 
process  in  a concrete  reality  you  can  deal  with. 

Now  you  can  start  posing  some  meaty  questions 
about  the  course  itself.  What  do  you  want  the  stu- 
dents to  learn,  given  who  they  are  and  what  they 
already  know?  What  do  they  need  to  learn,  given 
their  plans  for  the  future?  What  goals  will  be 
meaningful  and  achievable?  Good  questions,  but 
remember,  you  haven't  met  the  students  yet.  Back 
to  the  work  in  progress.  ide_a.  You  make  educated 
guesses  and  allow  yourself  to  modify  as  you  go. 

A messy  business 

On  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  course:  the  syllabus. 
What  makes  sense  as  an  organizing  principle:  Func- 
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tions?  Grammatical  structures?  Situations?  Skills? 
Tasks?  Topics?  And  how  do  you  sequence  the  con- 
tent? By  complexity?  By  usefulness?  By  interest?  By 
a roll  of  the  dice  (just  kidding)?  Lots  of  choices  and 
not  necessarily  one  best  way,  especially  as  the  bor- 
ders of  these  areas  are  usually  fenceless.  Like  they 
say  (and  as  you  already  know),  language  teaching 
(and  learning)  is  a messy  business. 

Trying  to  minimize  the  mess,  you  consider  how 
to  arrange  the  content  into  meaningful  bits.  What 
makes  for  a coherent  unit  of  study  that  fits  both  the 
course  content  and  your  beliefs  about  good  teaching 
practice,  not  to  mention  the  students'  learning 
styles?  (Is  pre-motivated  a learning  style?)  A cycle  of 
connected  activities  in  predictable  sequence?  A ma- 
trix of  independent  elements  in  varied  order?  A 
combination  of  the  two? 

Then  there's  the  little  issue  of  lessons  and  materi- 
als. Where  do  they  come  from?  What  do  students 
do  each  week  in  class  for  90  minutes?  Do  they  work 
mostly  in  pairs?  Small  groups?  Individually?  How 
much  speaking  and  listening?  How  much  reading 
and  writing?  What  do  they  use?  Where  do  you  get 
the  stuff  for  each  lesson?  A textbook?  Your  own  ar- 
tistic creations?  Photocopied  handouts?  Yes,  you 
know  it's  illegal  to  dish  out  50  copies  of  pages  73-76 
of  New.  . . but  who's  going  to  notice,  right? 

More  work  in  progress 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  pile  of  not-quite-right  in- 
spection copies  on  the  desk.  You've  now  covered  a lot 
of  ground,  pondered  a lot  of  questions,  done  a lot  of 
scribbling  and  organizing.  Is  the  whole  course  water- 
tight and  ready  to  go?  Not  quite.  You  haven't  had 
time  to  think  about  an  assessment  plan,  and  those 
last  two  units  still  seem  a bit  thin.  But  hey,  you  have 
a viable  syllabus.  You  have  a few  fleshy  units  that  will 
get  you  (and  those  four  part-timers)  through  to  mid- 
term. And — dare  you  say? — they  look  pretty  good. 

You  can  organize  the  rest  after  you  start  teaching  the 
course.  It's  that  handy  work  in  progress  idea.  In  the 
meanwhile,  it's  time  to  hit  the  beach.  You've  earned 
it.  A backpack  full  of  trashy  novels  beckons.  Those 
pre-motivated  PE  majors  can  wait. 
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Is  Japanese 
a Hard  Language? 

The  market  says  it  is.  Average  starting  salaries  of 
graduates  in  Japanese  are  higher  than  those  of 
graduates  in  most  other  subjects.  Rates  of  pay  for 
translation  from  and  into  Japanese  are  higher  than 
those  for  almost  any  other  language.  And  all  the 
foreign  and  diplomatic  services  that  I know  any- 
thing about  pay  their  staff  larger  allowances  for  ac- 
quiring Japanese  language  skills  than  for  other 
languages  (except  such  languages  as  Chinese,  Ko- 
rean and  Arabic).  High  prices  cause  supply  to  rise  to 
meet  demand.  If  knowing  Japanese  is  so  well  re- 
warded, the  number  of  people  who  learn  it  to  a high 
enough  standard  to  use  it  professionally  should  rise 
to  the  point  where  prices  start  to  fall.  If  this  number 
remains  relatively  low,  and  prices  relatively  high, 
that's  presumably  because  learning  Japanese  to  this 
level  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  QED. 


But  in  what  sense  is  it  hard? 

The  pronunciation  isn't.  Any  English  speaker  who 
doesn't  actually  have  a tin  ear  can  learn  to  pro- 
nounce Japanese  comprehensibly  in  an  hour  or  so. 
In  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall  before  e-mail 
and  faxes,  I received  a telephone  call  from  my  local 
post  office  to  say  that  I'd  had  a telegram  from  Japan. 
They  were  supposed  to  read  it  to  me  over  the  phone 
before  delivering  the  hard  copy  (a  phrase  nobody 
would  have  understood  at  the  time),  but  it  was  in 
romanised Japanese.  "Have  ago,"  I said,  and  under- 
stood perfectly  well  what  the  official,  who  had  no 
idea  what  it  meant,  read  out  to  me. 

And  the  grammar  (in  the  usual  sense  of  morphol- 
ogy and  syntax)  is  both  relatively  simple  and  aston- 
ishingly regular.  In  my  bolder  moments,  I 
sometimes  undertake  to  argue  that  Japanese  is  sim- 
pler than  Esperanto.  Zamenhof  saw  language  in  Eu- 
ropean terms,  and  what  he  invented  was  a new 
European  - indeed,  a new  Romance  - language.  He 
reduced  the  number  of  definite  and  indefinite  ar- 
ticles from  two  or  three  to  one,  but  failed  to  realise 
that  you  can  do  without  them  altogether.  He  made 
inflection  for  the  plural  in  nouns  perfectly  regular, 
not  realising  that  there's  no  need  for  noun  inflec- 
tion at  all.  When  it  comes  to  verb  inflection  I have 
to  concede  that  Japanese  has  more  classes  of  verbs 
than  is  strictly  necessary,  but  compared  with  any 
other  language  I know  anything  about  (except  Chi- 
nese and  its  cousins,  and  maybe  - depending  on 
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how  you  look  at  it  - English)  it's  impressively  frugal 
in  this  regard  as  well.  It's  possible  to  lay  out  a com- 
plete account  of  the  inflection  of  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives in  Japanese  (with  every  anomaly  accounted 
for)  in  font  size  12  on  one  side  of  a sheet  of  A4  - 
and  you  can't  say  that  about  many  other  languages. 

So  what  makes  it  a hard  language? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  writing  system,  the 
most  complex  in  use  in  the  modern  world.  To  be 
literate  in  modern  Japanese  you  need  to  know 
nearly  100  kana  letters  and  about  2,500  Chinese 
characters  (the  kanji  prescribed  for  teaching  in 
schools  plus  several  hundred  others  in  common 
use).  Waiting  for  a train  on  Tokyo  Station  a couple 
of  weeks  ago,  I occupied  my  time  by  counting  the 
number  of  different  kanji  you  have  to  know  in  or- 
der to  read  the  names  of  the  stations  on  various 
lines.  You  need  over  200  just  to  get  round  the 
Yamanote  Line.  To  learn  this  number  of  kanji  (and 
all  the  various  readings  they  may  have  in  Japanese  - 
in  this  respect  Chinese  and  Korean  are  easier)  in 
adulthood  requires  a huge  investment  of  time  and 
effort.  It's  like  learning  to  become  a concert  pianist 
or  a professional  soccer  player.  Learning  to  play  well 
enough  for  a family  sing-song,  or  reach  the  standard 
where  you  get  picked  for  an  amateur  team  in  a Sun- 
day league  is  enjoyable,  life-enhancing  and  alto- 
gether a good  thing,  but  to  play  at  Carnegie  Hall  or 
be  bought  by  Manchester  United  is  something  else, 
and  requires  dedication.  These  two  professions  also 
require  talent.  Learning  to  read  Japanese  doesn't — or 
not  in  the  same  sense.  It  demands  a certain  dedica- 
tion, which  presupposes  a certain  love  of  the  activ- 
ity for  its  own  sake,  and  that's  a sort  of  talent,  but  it 
doesn't  require  any  great  intellectual  gifts.  If  very 
few  foreigners  do  learn  to  read  Japanese  well,  it's  for 
lack  of  motive  or  opportunity,  not  means. 

I haven't,  of  course,  asked  the  obvious  question- 
hard  for  whom?  It  may  be  hard  for  foreign  learners, 
but  is  it  hard  for  the  Japanese?  Well,  in  the  devel- 
oped world,  which  in  principle  demands  that  every- 
body be  literate,  any  writing  system  that  defeated  a 
high  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  language 
community  would  pretty  soon  be  abandoned  or 
modified.  (The  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Korean  writ- 
ing systems  were  all  modified  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  for  that  reason.)  Many  English-speak- 
ing countries  anguish  over  their  levels  of  functional 
illiteracy,  but  Japan  doesn't  seem  to  have  that  much 
of  a problem.  (No  room,  I'm  afraid,  to  discuss  what's 
meant  by  'literacy',  whether  the  level  of  literacy  in 
Japan  is  really  as  high  as  claimed,  whether  or  not 
there  is  such  a thing  as  dyslexia  in  Japan,  and  so  on. 
Let's  just  say  that  nearly  every  Japanese  person 
manages  to  learn  to  read.)  How  do  they  manage  to 
gain  a command  of  such  an  immensely  complex 
system  when  many  native-speakers  of  English  find 
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it  difficult  to  cope  with  a system  that  only  requires 
them  to  learn  26  letters?  I think  the  answer,  very 
briefly,  is  that,  while  English  uses  a small  number  of 
phonetic  signs  and  a set  of  spelling  rules  so  complex 
as  to  appear  to  some  to  be  random,  the  kana  sets  use 
a somewhat  larger  number  of  phonetic  signs  with  a 
very  simple  and  perfectly  reliable  set  of  three  or  four 
spelling  rules.  The  consequence  is  that  by  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight — often  much  earlier — all  Japanese 
children  have  at  their  command  a writing  system 
that  enables  them  to  set  down  accurately  anything 
at  all  that  they  hear.  You  could,  in  principle,  dictate 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Law  (not  an 
easy  read)  to  a group  of  nine-year-olds  and  have 
them  take  it  down  perfectly  accurately  (as  long  as 
you  told  them  when  wa  or  o was  a particle),  even 
though  they  would  understand  next  to  none  of  it. 
From  that  point,  learning  the  kanji,  and  substituting 
them  as  appropriate  for  kana,  is  only  a feat  of 
memory.  And  since  the  Japanese  education  system 
requires  students  to  learn  about  2,000  kanji  over 
nine  years  (four  or  five  a week)  it's  not  really  that 
much  of  a feat.  Foreign  learners,  if  they're  not  to 
lose  heart  altogether,  need  to  learn  at  a much  faster 
rate,  and  the  pressure  tells.  If  you  don't  feel  that 
you're  starting  to  get  to  grips  with  the  written  lan- 
guage in  a reasonable  time,  the  temptation  just  to 
give  up  is  strong. 

I said  that  learning  kanji  didn't  require  any  particu- 
lar talent.  Is  that  true?  Well,  since  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  126  or  so  million  Japanese  must  have  average 
or  lower-than-average  abilities,  even  if  we  assume  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the  average  level  of  ability 
of  the  Japanese  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  say, 
native-speakers  of  English,  it  must  still  be  true  that  80 
or  90  per  cent  of  English-speakers  have  the  intellec- 
tual equipment  to  learn  to  read  Japanese.  The  mes- 
sage is:  it  can  be  done,  but  it  demands  determination, 
and,  like  training  for  a marathon,  it  needs  to  be  a 
regular  daily  regime.  And  don't  be  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  kanji  you've  learned  don't  all  stay  in 
your  head.  That's  the  way  it  is  - for  native-speakers  of 
Japanese,  too.  I've  been  studying  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese for  forty  years.  Assuming  (reasonably  enough) 
that  over  that  period  I've  tried  to  learn  on  average 
four  or  five  new  kanji  a week,  some  8,000  or  10,000 
kanji  have  passed  through  my  head.  How  many  are 
in  there  at  the  moment,  I've  really  no  idea.  This 
week  I've  been  working  on  a translation  of  a 19th 
century  book  which  includes  long  and  highly  poetic 
(in  the  Chinese  style)  descriptions  of  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Switzerland.  Just  at  the  moment  I could 
- probablyjwrite.out  from, memory_thir.ty_or_ forty  _ _ 
characters  peak,  pinnacle,  slope,  cliff,  crag,  lofty,  soar- 
ing, dizzying,  looming,  towering,  and  so  on.  But  in  six 
months  most  of  them  will  have  retreated  to  the 
'read  only'  part  of  my  brain,  and  some  of  them  will 
have  gone  altogether. 
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George  Jacobs 

fust  Do  It! 

Environmental  Educa- 
tion and  Action  in  the 
Language  Classroom 

If  something  needs  doing,  then  do  something  about 
it.  Don't  just  hope  that  someone  else  will.  What  is 
everyone's  business  also  has  to  be  someone's  busi- 
ness. (Edward  de  Bono,  1998,  p.  8) 

As  a Singapore-based  English  language  educator, 
researcher,  and  teacher  trainer  active  and  interested 
in  Asian  EFL,  it's  a pleasure  for  me  to  attend  this 
fall's  third  Pan-Asian  Conference  (PAC3)  in  Japan. 
Let  me  start  by  thanking  JALT  and  the  PAC3  confer- 
ence committee  for  allowing  me  to  take  part  in  this 
exciting  regional  event  and  for  inviting  me  to  give  a 
pre-conference  workshop  on  the  topic  of  environ- 
mental education  and  language  teaching. 

The  issue  of  environmental  protection,  like  the 
issue  of  how  to  get  EFL  students  to  put  the  's'  on  third 
person  singular  verbs,  is  one  that  will  undoubtedly 
remain  with  us  throughout  the  21st  century.  Every 
week  brings  a new  headline  about  the  damage  that 
we  humans  are  doing  to  the  planet  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. Environmental  issues  are  global  issues,  yet  they 
are  also  regional  issues  (affecting  the  whole  Pan-Asian 
area),  national  issues  (affecting  each  Asian  nation), 
and  local  issues  (affecting  our  students  and  us  in  our 
Asian  classrooms,  schools,  and  communities). 

The  idea  that  education  can  address  this  challenge 
and  contribute  to  solving  environmental  problems 
is  not  new.  In  1976,  for  example,  in  recognition  of 
the  damage  already  done  to  the  environment,  the 
United  Nations  launched  an  international  program 
for  environmental  education  (UNESCO-UNEP 
1976).  This  stressed  the  need  for  educators  world- 
wide to  promote  six  key  objectives: 

1.  An  awareness  of  environmental  problems. 

2.  A basic  understanding  of  the  environment,  its 
problems,  and  the  environmental  impact  of  hu- 
man beings. 

3.  .An  attitude  of  concern  for  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

4.  The  development  of  skills  for  overcoming  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

5.  The  ability  to  evaluate  proposed  solutions  to 
environmental  problems. 
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6.  Participation  in  solving  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

EFL  teachers  have  for  many  years  been  active  in 
educating  their  students  and  themselves  about  the 
environment.  Professional  language  teaching  groups 
such  as  JALT's  own  "Global  Issues  in  Language  Educa- 
tion" Special  Interest  Group  (GILE  SIG),  IATEFL's 
"Global  Issues"  Special  Interest  Group  (GISIG)  and 
the  new  TESOLers  for  Social  Responsibility  (TSR)  cau- 
cus in  TESOL  represent  but  three  of  many  such  ef- 
forts. Environmental  issues  are  being  dealt  with,  not 
only  by  teachers  in  the  classroom,  but  also  by  materi- 
als writers  and  publishers.  A recent  study  of  textbooks 
published  for  the  international  EFL/ESL  market,  for 
example,  found  that  many  of  these  language  teach- 
ing texts  contain  content  about  nature,  the  environ- 
ment, and  ecological  issues  Qacobs  & Goatly,  1999). 

So,  why  should  language  teachers  sit  down  in  a 
workshop  to  study  ideas  from  the  field  of  environ- 
mental education  when  we  already  seem  to  be  doing 
our  bit?  Two  reasons.  First,  we  can  all  do  with  a re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  this  topic  and  of  our 
responsibility  to  help.  We  can  always  get  fresh  teach- 
ing ideas  from  new  fields  and  our  colleagues,  and  can 
learn  to  generate  ideas  of  our  own.  Second,  and  most 
importantly,  the  textbook  research  mentioned 
above — and  my  own  experience — suggests  that  most 
of  the  environmental  education  we  are  doing  in  our 
language  classes  leaves  out  the  UN's  sixth  objective 
above:  participation  in  solving  environmental  prob- 
lems. In  other  words,  we  and  our  students  are  "talk- 
ing the  talk"  about  environmental  education 
(teaching  about  environmental  issues),  but  not  neces- 
sarily "walking  the  walk"  (promoting  action  to  help 
solve  environmental  problems).  In  my  pre-conference 
workshop,  I hope  to  give  teachers  ideas  for  paths  they 
can  walk  on  and  let  them  share  with  others  some  of 
the  walking  they  are  already  doing. 

This  kind  of  effort  to  break  down  the  walls  sepa- 
rating the  classroom  from  the  real  world  is  in  line 
with  similar  efforts  in  the  language  teaching  profes- 
sion, such  as  project  work,  that  attempt  to  bring  the 
world  into  the  classroom  and  the  classroom  out  into 
the  wider  world.  As  the  nineteenth  century  essayist 
Herbert  Spencer  once  wrote,  "The  great  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  not  knowledge  but  action." 

Promoting  environmental  awareness,  knowledge, 
and  action  through  content-based  language  teach- 
ing is  an  important  and  exciting  challenge  which 
can  bring  new  motivation  and  energy  into  the  Asian 
EFL  classroom.  Helping  Asian  students  develop  lan- 
guage, thinking,  and  participation  skills  can  lead  to 
the  kind  of  international  communication,  coopera- 
tion, and  action  needed  to  solve  the  many  environ- 
mental problems  we  face  in  the  Pan-Asian  region. 

The  daily  news  reports  on  pollution  and  our 
planet  can  make  the  onslaught  of  environmental 
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destruction  often  seem  unstoppable.  Fortunately,  we 
can  draw  inspiration  from  the  words  of  Helen 
Keller,  who  overcame  blindness  and  deafness  to  be- 
come a dynamic  activist  for  change  in  the  early 
20th  century: 

/ am  only  one,  but  still  I am  one 
I cannot  do  everything,  but  still  I can  do  something 
And,  because  I cannot  do  everything,  I will  not  refuse 
to  do  the  something  I can  do. 
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Leo  Jones 

"Oh,  no!  Do  we  really 
have  to  work  in  pairs?" 

“My  students  don't  like  working  in  pairs  or 
groups.” 

“Pair  work  is  fun,  but  what  are  my  students 
learning?” 

“There  are  too  many  students  in  my  class  for 
group  work.” 

We've  been  using  pair  and  group  work  in  language 
classes  for  a long  time,  but  those  are  all  remarks  I still 
hear  from  teachers.  Such  views  are  worrying  because 
almost  all  classroom  materials  include  exercises 
where  students  are  expected  to  work  together  in  pairs 
or  in  groups.  It  just  seems  that  some  students  still 
prefer  their  teacher  to  lead  them  and  guide  them  and 
correct  them — or  is  it  that  they  don't  want  to  talk  to 
each  other?  Anyhow,  pair  and  group  work  doesn't 
seem  to  be  everyone's  cup  of  tea. 

Under  such  pressure  from  students,  it  may  be 
tempting  to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  pair  and  group 
work — but,  if  anything,  I think  there  should  be 
more  emphasis.  This  is  because  pair  and  group  work 
does  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  way  (the  only 
way?)  to  involve  students  in  natural  communica- 
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tion  in  English  in  the  classroom — especially  when 
the  classroom  is  probably  the  only  place  they  do 
speak  English.  In  fact,  the  larger  the  class,  the 
greater  the  need  to  work  in  pairs  and  groups — other- 
wise hardly  anyone  gets  a chance  to  speak  English 
in  class. 

For  example,  rather  than  have  students  working 
as  individuals,  I'd  choose  to  do  pair  or  group  work 
in  these  situations: 

When  students  are  doing  a blank-filling  exercise 
or  a multiple-choice  quiz.  Discussing  the  possible 
answers  and  trying  to  reach  agreement  is  a really 
good  way  of  using  English  to  communicate  ideas. 
The  exchange  of  views  between  students,  as  they 
collaborate  to  get  the  answers  right  can  easily  lead 
to  natural  communication  in  English.  In  some  ways, 
an  exercise  is  quite  similar  to  a problem-solving 
task:  the  students  work  together  to  “solve”  the  exer- 
cise— possibly  in  competition  with  other  pairs.  This 
can  be  fun  too!  (This  works  for  reading  comprehen- 
sion exercises  too.) 

After  doing  a listening  exercise.  Instead  of  simply 
going  through  the  correct  answers,  allow  time  for 
the  students  to  work  in  pairs  comparing  their  an- 
swers. If  there  are  any  questions  they  couldn't  an- 
swer, or  any  discrepancies  between  their  answers, 
there's  a strong  motivation  to  want  to  listen  to  the 
recording  again  and  find  out  who  was  right.  This 
kind  of  discussion  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  communicate  with  each  other. 

After  students  have  written  a composition  for 
homework,  put  them  into  small  groups  and  ask 
them  to  read  each  other's  work  and  comment  on  it. 
Any  piece  of  writing  should  be  an  attempt  to  com- 
municate ideas  to  a reader.  If  students  know  that 
their  peers  are  going  to  read  their  work,  they're 
more  likely  to  try  to  make  it  interesting,  informative 
and  entertaining!  If  you,  their  teacher  and  'critic', 
are  the  only  reader,  the  process  of  writing  is  much 
less  motivating. 

Discuss  topics  in  small  groups,  not  as  a whole 
class.  This  gives  more  students  a chance  to  give  their 
opinions,  rather  than  saying  or  thinking  “I  agree 
with  what  she  just  said.”  Many  students  feel  shy 
about  talking  in  front  of  the  whole  class,  and  feel 
more  relaxed  and  confident  in  a small  group — and 
everyone  can  have  their  say  without  pressures  of 
time  or  embarrassment. 

“My  students  talk  in  Japanese  when  they're  in 
pairs.” 

While  doing  problem  solving  and  discussion  activi- 
ties^students  are  participating  in  enjoyable  speaking 
activities.  But  their  enjoyment  (or  frustration  at  not 
being  able  to  express  themselves  easily  in  English) 
may  tempt  them  to  lapse  into  Japanese  from  time  to 
time  (or  more  frequently).  When  this  happens,  you 
might  find  it  helpful  to  remind  them  that  every 
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member  of  the  class  has  a common  aim:  to  improve 
their  English.  Agree  together  on  this  rule:  “Only 
English  may  be  spoken  in  our  class."  That  may 
sound  like  a tall  order,  but  it's  something  everyone 
should  aim  for.  (It's  OK,  of  course,  for  students  to 
ask  each  other  "How  do  you  say  so-and-so  in  En- 
glish?" or  “What's  the  English  word  for  so-and-sol”) 
Here  are  some  more  ideas  that  may  help  if  your 
students  are  finding  it  really  difficult  to  stick  to  En- 
glish all  the  time: 

1.  Remind  them  that  your  class  is  their  only  oppor- 

tunity to  use  English  during  the  week. 

2.  Go  round  monitoring  and  whenever  you  over- 

hear a pair  or  group  speaking  Japanese,  remind 
them  firmly  of  the  “English-only"  rule. 

3.  Introduce  a light-hearted  system  of  “fines" 

(rather  like  a swear  box)  for  students  who  don't 
use  English.  (Use  the  proceeds  for  a box  of  candy 
to  share  at  the  end  of  the  semester.) 

4.  Before  the  students  are  split  into  pairs  or  groups, 
demonstrate  what  they  have  to  do. 

5.  Use  one  of  your  more  confident  students  as  your 
own  partner  while  the  others  listen. 

This  will  help  everyone  to  get  into  the  discussion 
or  role-play  more  quickly. 

6.  Separate  students  who  persistently  use  Japanese 
and  put  them  with  students  who  do  use  English 
in  class — but  not  if  they  have  a bad  influence  on 
anyone  they  sit  with.  Generally,  students  work- 
ing in  a group  of  three  are  less  likely  to  lapse 
into  Japanese  than  students  in  pairs. 

7.  Make  sure  everyone  knows  the  simple  transac- 
tional phrases  they  can  use  to  manage  their  in- 
teraction. Quite  often  these  phrases  come  so 
naturally  in  Japanese  that  it's  difficult  to  break 
the  habit.  To  help  everyone  to  learn  and  remem- 
ber, make  a list  of  phrases  like  these  on  the 
board  (or  put  them  on  a poster  for  the  class- 
room): 

Who's  going  to  begin? 

You  begin. 

Which  role  are  you  going  to  take? 

Whose  turn  is  it? 

What  are  we  supposed  to  do? 

What  do  you  think? 

I didn't  hear  what  you  said. 

I don't  agree. 

What  does  this  word  mean? 

Let's  ask  the  teacher  about  this. 

How  much  longer  have  we  got? 

I think  we've  finished. JWhat  should  we  do_ 

now? 

— and  add  further  similar  phrases  to  the  list  or 
poster  as  the  need  arises. 

If  they  say  all  these  little  phrases  in  English,  then 
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rary English  including  55,000  spoken 
pronunciations 

<v 

*Please  send  me  information  on  the  Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English  with  CD-ROM 
Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 


Longman 


DICTIONARY  OF 


CONTEMPORARY 


Paper  Edition  (Maruzen)  4-943835-23-6 
Compact  Edition  (Kirihara)  4-342-78570-6 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e-mail: 


Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  1604X123  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail;  elt@pearsoned.cojp 
Q httpV/wwwiongman-eltcom/longman  Japan 
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• Comprehensive  and  up-to-date  account  of  theories  of  language  and  language 

teaching 

• Wide  range  of  practical  teaching  ideas 

• Sociological  and  psychological  perspectives  on  language  and  language  learning 

• Review  of  current  issues  in  language  teaching  including  computers  and  the 

Internet  in  language  teaching,  task-based  and  humanistic  approaches  to  teaching, 
study  of  spoken,  as  well  as  written,  grammar,  and  the  cultural  implications  of 
different  methodologies. 

e Packed  full  of  new  ideas  in  areas  such  as  student  autonomy,  teacher  development, 
teaching  of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  communicative  skills 
training,  use  of  video  in  the  classroom,  choosing  and  using  coursebooks,  lesson 
planning,  and  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  students. 

• Follow-up  tasks  for  each  chapter 


Longman  ELT  Dept. 

Pearson  Education  Japan 

Nichi.Shiiyuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shiiyuku,  Shiiyuku-ku,  Tokyo  1604)023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.cojp 

http^wwwJongman-eltcom/longman  japan 
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featured  speakers:  Jacobs;  krause 


their  discussion  will  follow,  or  continue,  quite 
naturally  in  English  too.  Students  may  need  re- 
minding of  these  phrases  from  time  to  time  if 
they  continually  seem  to  be  using  their  own  lan- 
guage to  manage  their  interactions. 

8.  If  you  have  a large  class,  and  there  are  just  a 
couple  of  pairs  who  are  talking  Japanese,  it's 
tempting  to  ignore  them  and  say  to  yourself  "If 
they  want  to  waste  their  time,  that's  their  bad 
luck.  They're  not  affecting  the  others."  Well, 
actually,  it's  quite  likely  that  one  of  them  does 
want  to  talk  English,  and  is  being  dominated  by 
or  feels  sorry  for  the  other.  So,  don't  ignore 
them.  Go  over  and  say  "English,  please!"  to 
them — and  if  necessary  split  them  up  and  assign 
each  of  them  to  a different  pair.  Quite  often 
when  an  exercise  is  pair  work,  it  will  work  just  as 
well  (or  even  better)  with  groups  of  three. 


mistakes  you've  noted  down,  advice  on  expressions 
or  vocabulary  to  use — and  praise.  And,  questions 
from  them. 

Aleda  Krause 

<?*■ 

Active  Learning: 
The  Only  Way 
Children  Learn 


Conclusion 

To  sum  up:  If  students  want  to  develop  their  flu- 
ency and  confidence,  so  that  in  real  life  they  can 
communicate  in  English,  then  the  only  way  they 
can  do  it  is  by  communicating  with  each  other  in 
English — in  pairs  and  in  groups. 

Another  reason  why  students  may  be  talking  in 
Japanese  is  that  the  activity  is  too  difficult  or  too  con- 
fusing for  them.  Open-ended  activities  are  quite  chal- 
lenging. Students  won't  possess  all  the  language  they 
require  to  participate  easily  and  fluently.  There  are 
several  ways  of  getting  around  this  problem,  not  all 
of  which  will  be  necessary  at  the  same  time: 

1.  Quickly  go  through  a few  vocabulary  items  they 
can  use  in  the  activity. 

2.  Act  out  or  demonstrate  what  has  to  be  done 
before  they  start. 

3.  Make  sure  they  read  the  role  information 
through  carefully  and  ask  questions  before  they 
begin  (and  as  necessary  during  the  activity). 

4.  Encourage  the  students  to  rehearse  role-plays 
before  starting  them.  This  may  take  a few  extra 
minutes,  but  this  is  preferable  to  the  students 
struggling  hesitantly  through  the  activity. 

5.  Re-run  any  role-plays  that  go  badly,  after  giving 
helpful  feedback.  Doing  a role-play  again,  and 
better,  helps  students  to  feel  they  have  made 
progress. 

6.  Remind  the  students  that  in  real  life  they  won't 
have  anyone  to  help  them  out,  they'll  have  to 
cope  with  their  limited  English  resources  in 
similar  situations.  The  activities  in  this  course 
will  help  them  to  feel  more  confident  in  real  life 
business  situations. 

Make  sure  that  any  pair  or  group  work  is  integrated 
(before,  during,  and  after)  with  other  activities.  Feed- 
back is  important.  After  any  pair  or  group  work  activ- 
ity, reassemble  the  class  and  give  them  feedback: 

O 

eric: 
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The  next  few  years  will  offer  unprecedented  op 
portunities  and  challenges  to  teachers  of  English 
to  children  in  Japan.  Opportunities?  Starting  in 
April  2002,  English  will  be  offered  as  one  of  the  op- 
tions for  the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in 
Japanese  public  elementary  schools.  This  means 
large  numbers  of  children  will  have  the  chance  to 
begin  language  studies  at  an  earlier  age,  at  least  two 
years  earlier  than  they  begin  now.  Challenges?  The 
Ministry  of  Education  guidelines  for  these  classes 
suggest  that  no  reading  and  writing  should  be  in- 
troduced in  elementary  classrooms.  This  means 
teachers  who  have  been  teaching  junior  high 
school  English  will  have  to  find  new  methods  and 
techniques,  abandoning  many  of  those  they  have 
been  using.  And  homeroom  teachers,  who  may 
never  have  taught  English  before,  will  not  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  methods  they  themselves  learned  by. 

So,  what  does  that  leave  us  with?  Fortunately,  we 
are  teachers  of  children.  And  we  know  one  thing  very 
well:  Children  are  active  learners.  They  learn  best 
when  they  are  totally  involved  and  occupied — using 
their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds,  their  emotions  as 
well  as  their  intellects,  their  hands  and  feet  as  well  as 
their  heads.  We  also  know  that  classes  based  on  an 
adult  language-learning  model,  in  which  the  teacher 
is  the  transmitter  of  knowledge  and  the  students  pas- 
sively receive  that  knowledge,  are  a key  ingredient  in 
the  boredom  that  often  results  in  discipline  and  be- 
havior problems  in  children's  classes. 

This  means  that  teachers  of  English  to  children 
(as  well  as  the  trainers  of  those  teachers  of  chil- 
dren), regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  agree  with 
the  Ministry  of  Education's  guidelines,  will  need  a 
repertoire  of  active  learning  techniques — which 
require  no  reading  or  writing — to  keep  children 
interested  and  engaged  as  well  as  to  keep  discipline 
problems  at  bay.  To  implement  this  active  learning, 
just  what  kinds  of  activities  are  we  talking  about? 

The  Language  Teacher  25:6 
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Nihon  Jisho  Brooks  Bldg  3F,  1-4-1,  Kudankita,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  102-0073 
TEL:  03  (3511)  4398  FAX:  03  (3511)  4391  E-mail: Japan@thomsonlearning.com.sg 

Website:  http://www.thomsonlearningasia.com 


MEANINGFUL  ENGLISH  COMMUNICATION 


Expressions 

by  David  Nunan 


Expressions  is  a new  three-level  EFL  course  for  beginning  to  intermediate 
level  learners.  Using  a task-based  approach,  the  Expressions  integrated 
four-skills  syllabus  provides  learners  of  English  with  abundant  oppurtunities 
for  communicative  and  meaningful  language  practive. 

* sequential,  complementary  tasks  systematically  develop  language  skills 

I short,  achievable  tasks  help  build  learner's  confidence 

I pair  and  group  work  provide  learners  with  plentiful  opportunity  for  practice 

I specially  designed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  large  class  settings 

I high-interest  readings  stimulate  discussion  and  promote  communication 
in  the  classroom 

I personalized,  learner-centered  fluency  activities  reinforce  key  unit  goals 

I comprehensive  teaching  and  learning  package  includes  a Teacher's 
Annotated  Edition,  Audio  Tapes,  Workbook,  Website,  and  Assessment 
Package  for  each  level 

& Teacher’s  Annotated  Edition  includes  Student  Book  pages,  step-by-step 
instructions,  tapescripts,  answer  keys  and  suggested  extension  activities 


For  more  information  about  Expressions 

http:// expressions.heinte.  com 


Student  Book  1 
Workbook  1 


Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  1 

Audio  Tape  1 (2  Tapes) 

Audio  CD  1 (2  CDs) 


Student  Book  2 . 
Workbook  2 


Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  2 

Audio  Tape  2 (2  Tapes) 

Audio  CD  2 (2  CDs) 

Student  Book  3 

Workbook  3 


Teacher's  Annotated  Edition  3 

Audio  Tape  3 (2  Tapes) 

Audio  CD  3 (2  CDs) 


-8384-2240-3 

8384-2241-1 

8384-2242-X 

8384-2243-8 

8384-2390-6 

8384-2245-4 

8384-2246-2 

8384-2249-7 

8384-2273-X 

8384-2389-2 

8384-2278-0 

8384-2279-9 

8384-2286-1 

8384-2287-X 

8384-2388-4 


Assessment  Package  1-2-3 


_ 0-8384-2239-X 
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Cover  Art  and  Conference  Colors 

To  welcome  our  friends  and  colleagues  from 
across  Asia,  the  familiar  scene  of  a bamboo  spray 
and  moon  were  chosen  as  graphics  for  this  year’s  Pan- 
Asian  Conference  logo.  The  colors  of  our  conference 
publications  are  green  and  white.  The  moon 
symbolizes  the  warmth,  purity,  and  joy  of  the 
conference,  the  bamboo  being  all  the  great  and  busy 
things  the  conference  committee  have  going  on.  Moon 
viewing  in  the  fall  is  one  of  the  most  favored  settings 
for  poetic  outpourings  of  the  soul  and  participants  at 
the  PAC3  at  JALT2001:  A Language  Odyssey  teaching 
and  learning  conference  are  invited  to  do  so. 


The  full  moon 
I wandered  among  bamboo 
all  night  long 

Meigetsu  ya 
take  wo  hagurete 
yomosugara 


i 
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David  McMurray 
PAC3  at  JALT2001:  A Language  Odyssey 
http://www.jalt.org/jalt2001 
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Editor:  Robert  Long 
Layout  and  Design:  Paul  Collett 
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November  22  - 25, 2001 




Kokura,  Japan 
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Welcome  from  the  Conference  Program  Chair 


You  and  your  colleagues  are  warmly  invited  to 
join  in  a vibrant  debate  with  the  audience  and 
presenters  who  are  coming  from  around  the  world 
to  PAC3  at  JALT2001  in  Kitakyushu.  Our 
fascinating  stories  about  the  long  journey  that  the 
language  teaching  profession  has  taken  - including 
the  exciting  innovations,  trials  and  tribulations  - 
will  be  shared  under  the  program  theme  2001:  A 
Language  Odyssey.  This  first  conference  of  the 
new  century  could  serve  as  the  guidepost  against 
which  all  future  developments  will  be  measured. 
Our  voices  could  become  known  as  the  2001 
soundscapes  in  Asia  that  can  solve  key  questions 
and  set  landmark  declarations  on  issues  facing 
foreign  language  teachers  and  learners  in  Asia. 

PAC  is  the  series  of  conferences,  collaborative 
research,  and  publications  that  gained  the 
patronage  of  Her  Right  Honorable  Princess 
Galyani  of  Thailand  in  1997  when  it  was  launched 
in  Bangkok  by  ThaiTESOL.  When  PAC  was  held 
two  years  later  by  KoreaTESOL  in  Seoul,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Korean  Minister  of 
Education  whose  stirring  opening  ceremony 


speech  in  English  in  praise  of  foreign  teachers  who 
were  helping  students  to  gain  access  to  profitable 
international  experiences  caught  many  off  guard. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  third  PAC  begins  by 
listening  to  the  voices  of  youth.  College-aged 
students  from  all  over  Asia  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world  who  are  taking  part  in  an  Asian  Youth 
Forum  will  take  the  stage  first.  Special-effect 
videos  and  other  performances  will  then  highlight 
an  exciting  opening  plenary. 

When  JALT  joined  in  partnership  with 
KoreaTESOL  and  ThaiTESOL  seven  years  ago  in 
1994  to  found  PAC,  it  was  a major  breakthrough. 
In  previous  decades  it  may  not  have  been  possible 
to  form  a partnership  between  academics  in  these 
three  countries.  With  the  recent  formation  of  so 
many  joint-ventures— even  for  a World  Cup  Match 
in  2002-the  time  is  ripe  for  the  full  expansion  of 
our  regular  JALT  conferences.  PAC3  at  JALT2001 
will,  therefore,  reap  the  synergy  of  combining  the 
best  of  over  700  program  submissions  sent  to  JALT 
and  vetted  by  a 22 -member  committee  with  1) 
the  top  presentations  that  were  carefully  selected 
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by  discerning  program  selection  teams  in  the 
English  Teaching  Association  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (ETA-ROC),  the  Far  Eastern  English 
Language  Teaching  Association  of  Russia 
(FEELTA),  KoreaTESOL,  and  ThaiTESOL  2)  main 
speakers  sent  from  IATEFL  and  TESOL 
International,  3)  special  programs  set  up  by  the 
International  Society  of  Intercultural  Education, 
Training  and  Research 
(SIETAR);  the  Pacific  Second 
Language  Research  Forum 
(PacSLRF),  4)  the  Asian  Youth 
Forum  (AYF)  that  grew  from 
PAC2  as  well  as  5)  the  birth  at 
PAC3  of  JALT2001  Junior,  a 
conference-within-a- 
conference  for  teachers  of 
children. 

Change  has  always  been  a 
challenge.  To  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  merge 
so  many  fascinating  programs 
under  one  theme,  much 
collaboration  and  innovative  thinking  were 
required.  Main  speakers  formed  partnerships  too. 
The  collaborative  research  teams  of  Christopher 
Candlin  (Hong  Kong)  and  Anne  Burns 
(Australia);  and  Robert  Dickey  and  Sangho  Han 
(Korea)  will  share  their  stories  together  at  co- 
plenaries. David  Nunan  (Hong  Kong)  will  speak 
on  an  international  theme  to  set  the  stage  for  his 
co-plenary  partner  Arunee  Wiriyachitra 
(Thailand)  so  she  can  zero  in  on  country-specific 
issues.  U.K.  teacher-trainer  Tessa  Woodward’s 
plenary  is  set  for  a pithy  25  minutes  in  length.  It 
will  be  followed  by  Adrian  Underhill’s  and  then 
they  will  both  ask  each  other  a penetrating 
question  to  open  the  way  for  questions  from  the 
audience.  A new,  succinct  format  has  been  chosen 
by  over  150  regular  presenters  too.  For  example,  a 
moderated  25-minute  lecture  on  pronunciation 
by  a teacher  from  Thailand  will  be  followed  by  a 
short  paper  given  by  a teacher  from  Japan.  Feng- 
fu  Tsao  from  Taiwan  will  go  solo  for  awhile  at  his 
plenary,  before  an  entire  cast  of  nine  main 
speakers,  special  speakers,  and  the  Asian  Scholar 
amplify  all  the  voices  heard  during  the  four-day 
conference  at  the  final  closing  panel — where  you 
and  your  colleagues  are  invited  to  join  in  with  your 
own  questions  and  remarks  to  help  build 
momentum  for  PAC4  to  be  held  in  Taipei. 


Is  value  added  by  learning  and  researching 
collaboratively?  This  conference  will  certainly  be  a 
good  place  to  find  out.  It  is  definitely  a showcase 
for  collaborative  research.  Presenters  will  be 
experimenting  with  a new  approach,  conducting  a 
pilot  project  that  required  two  or  more  members 
forming  a team  to  “roll  up  their  sleeves”  and  do 
real  work  together.  These  collective  presentations 
will  likely  extend  beyond 
getting  together  to  review, 
discuss,  decide,  and  delegate — 
they  may  lead  to  exciting  new 
ideas  and  discoveries  for  our 
profession. 

PAC  presenters  and 
researchers  initially  set  out  to 
model  Asian  methodologies 
and  determine  their  usefulness 
and  necessity.  Our  audiences 
want  to  know  how  students 
learn  foreign  languages  best, 
and  how  we  can  better  train 
foreign  language  teachers. 
Now  that  most  Asian  countries  are  teaching  English 
from  elementary  school,  an  audience  much  wider 
than  teachers — the  parents,  administrators, 
government,  and  the  students  themselves — want 
to  know  how  and  if  we  should  continue.  Our 
university  students  are  being  called  upon  to  be 
better  trained  language  teachers  than  we  are. 
Learners  and  speakers  of  foreign  languages  are 
being  employed  to  put  their  abilities  toward 
enhancing  entire  economies.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  among  the  presenters  and 
audience  at  PAC3  at  JALT  2001:  A Language 
Odyssey.  On  behalf  of  all  the  program  teams  that 
made  this  forum  possible  for  you  to  join,  I remain 
yours  truly, 

David  McMurray 

The  International  University  of  Kagoshima 

PAC3  at  JALT2001  Program  Chair 
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PAC3  at  JALT2001  Key  Point  Guide 

The  long  journey  that  our  foreign  language  teaching  profession  has  taken — including 
its  exciting  innovations  as  well  as  the  challenges — comes  into  focus  during  four  days 
from  November  22  to  25  of  exploring  the  conference  theme  “2001:  A Language  Odyssey.” 


Thursday,  November  22, 2001 

On-site  Registration:  5:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m.  at  Conference  Center 


10:00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 
1:30  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 
5:00  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 


Morning  Workshops 
Afternoon  Workshops 
Evening  Workshops 
Kitakyushu  Welcomes  Asia  Event 


Friday,  November  23, 2001 


On-site  Registration:  8:30  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m.  at  Main  Building 


9:00  a.m.  Programs  start  (200  meetings,  presentations,  workshops,  colloquia) 

9:00  a.m.  Educational  Materials  Exposition  opens 

2:00  p.m.  Opening  Ceremony 

PAC  - Asian  Youth  Forum  student  speeches.  The  main  conference  begins  by  listening  to 
the  voices  of  youth.  College-aged  young  people  from  Thailand,  Korea,  Japan  and  other 
Asian  countries  who  are  taking  part  in  an  Asian  Youth  Forum  to  discuss  language,  culture 
and  international  understanding  will  address  the  2,000  or  so  expected  participants. 

2:30  p.m.  Opening  Plenary  Collaborative  Speakers 

Sangho  Han,  Ph.D,  Kyongju  University  8c  Robert  Dickey,  Kyongju  University 
(Representing  KoreaTESOL)  Collaborations  in  Foreign  Language  Medium  Instruction. 

5:00  p.m.  Collaborative  Main  Plenary  Speakers 

David  Nunan,  Ph.  D,  University  of  Hong  Kong  8c  Arunee  Wiriyachitra,  Chiangmai 
University  (Representing  ThailandTESOL)  English  as  a global  language:  International 
perspectives  and  local  understandings. 


6:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 


Educational  Materials  Exposition  closes 
Regular  programs  end 
Social  Events  begin 
(All  other  meetings  end) 

Social  Events  end 


3$  9 
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Saturday,  November  24,2001 


On-site  Registration  8:30  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  at  Main  Building 

9:00  a.m.  Programs  start  (200  meetings,  short  papers,  posters,  colloquia) 

9:00  a.m.  Educational  Materials  Exposition  opens 

1 1 :00  a.m.  Main  Plenary  speeches 

Adrian  Underhill,  Consultant  Trainer  to  Embassy  CES  International  Teacher  Training 
Institute  (Representing  IATEFL)  Learning  Leadership  and  its  relevance  in  ELT  today. 

Tessa  Woodward,  Professional  Development  Coordinator  and  Trainer  for  Hilderstone 
College,  Kent,  England  (Supported  by  British  Council)  Planning  Lessons  and  Courses. 
5:00  p.m.  Collaborative  Plenary  Speeches 

Christopher  N.  Candlin,  Ph.D,  City  University  of  Hong  Kong  & Anne  Burns,  Ph.D., 
MacQuarie  University,  Australia. 

6:00  p.m.  Educational  Materials  Exposition  closes 

7:00  p.m.  Regular  programs  end 

8:00  p.m.  All  other  meetings  end 


Sunday,  November  25, 2001 


On-site  Registration  8:30  a.m.  - 1 1:00  a.m.  at  Main  Building 


9:00  a.m.  Programs  start  (100  short  papers,  demonstrations,  colloquia) 

9:00  a.m.  Educational  Materials  Exposition  opens 

1 1 :00  a.m.  JALT200 1 Asian  Scholar  Speech 

Asian  Scholar  Raul  C.  Laborte,  E.  Ramos  National  High  School  Second  Language 
Education  in  the  Phillip  in  es. 

12:00  p.m.  Educational  Materials  Exposition  closes 

2:00  p.m.  Final  Plenary 

Feng-fu  Tsao,  Ph.D,  National  Tsing  Hua  University,  Taiwan  (Representing  English 
Teachers  Association  Republic  of  China)  Teaching  English  From  Elementary  School. 

3:00  p.m.  Pan-Asian  Conference  Final  Panel 

(All  regular  programs  end) 

All  the  above-mentioned  Main  Program  Speakers. 

4:00  p.m.  Conference  is  completed 


Conference  Schedule  On  Line 

A schedule  of  t^e  conference  can  be  found  at  the  following  website: 
http://www.jalt.org/jalt200 1 

Local  tourist  information  and  plenary  speaker  abstracts  are  also  online.  Please  check  the 
website  throughout  the  summer  months  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  conference — for  schedule 

updates,  information  about  Fukuoka  and  maps  of  the  area  around  the  conference  center. 
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PAC3  at  JALT2001  Main  Speaker  and  Asian  Scholar  Program 

Main  Speaker  Names,  Affiliations,  Profiles  and  Presentation  Titles. 


rs 


Sangho  Han,  Ph.D.,  is  head  of  the  English  Department  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Languages  & Tourism  at 

Kyongju  University.  He  is  Past  President  of  KoreaTESOL  and  is  representing  KoreaTESOL.  His  recent 
research  publications  include  An  Effective  Use  of  Teacher  Talk  for  Process-Oriented  English  Education , 
Directions  for  Learner-centered  English  Education  in  the  21st  century,  An  Approach  to  Applying  CALL  to 
" * " English  Acquisition  Research  in  a Korean  EFL  context,  and  Action  Research  in  Primary  English 
Education.  His  on-going  projects  include  Effect  of  Strategy  Awareness  on  Listening  Comprehension,  and 
Improving  English  Writing  Skills  Using  the  Cyber  Composition  Cafe.  His  co-plenary  presentation  title  is 
Collaborations  in  Foreign  Language  Medium  Instruction , and  he  will  address  some  of  the  questions  raised  at 
PAC1  including  How  do  Foreign  Language  Students  in  Asia  Learn  Best?  at  the  Final  Main  Speaker  Panel. 
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Robert  Dickey  teaches  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Languages  & Tourism,  Kyongju  University.  He  is  Editor-in-Chief  of 
1 KoreaTESOL  publications  and  writes  a popular  teacher  education  column  at  <www.eigomedia.com>.  He  is 
representing  KoreaTESOL.  His  co-plenary  with  Dr.  Han  is  entitled  Collaborations  in  Foreign  Language  Medium 
I Instruction  and  at  the  Final  Main  Speaker  Panel  he  will  address  some  of  the  questions  raised  at  PAC1  including 
What  is  the  Usefulness,  Necessity,  and  Possibility  for  Defining  a Model  of  Teaching  English  to  Asian  Students? 


Kyongju  University.  School  of  Foreign  languages  & Tourism  KoreaTESOL  Is l&ii 
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David  Nunan,  Ph.D.,  is  a Professor  of  Applied  Linguistics  and  is  the  Director  of  the  English  Centre  at  the 
(M\  \ University  of  Hong  Kong.  Besides  his  work  as  Past  President  of  TESOL,  his  recent  publications  include 
Second  Language  Teaching  & Learning  and  the  Expressions : Meaningful  English  Communication  series  by 
Thomson  Learning.  His  presentation  title  is  English  as  a Global  Language:  International  Perspectives 
and  Local  Understandings. 
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Arunee  Viriyachitra,  Ph.D.,  is  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  English  Department  in  the  Faculty  of  Humanities 

Sat  Chiang  Mai  University,  and  is  Director  and  an  executive  committee  member  of  ThaiTESOL. 
She  has  extensive  experience  in  ELT  at  all  levels  in  Thailand,  concerning  policy,  curriculum  design, 
materials  development,  and  methodologies.  Her  publications  include  articles  for  ThaiTESOL, 
and  several  textbooks  for  students  and  graduate  students  including  Communicative  Language 
Teaching  and  ESP  in  Practice.  She  is  representing  ThaiTESOL.  Her  presentation  title  is  English  as  a Global 
Language:  International  Perspectives  and  Local  Understandings , and  The  English  Language  Teaching  Scenario 
in  Thailand  in  the  Coming  Decade . 
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Tessa  Woodward,  MA,  Dip  TEFLA,  MPhil,  is  the  Professional  Development  Coordinator  and  teacher- 

0 trainer  for  Hilderstone  College  in  Broadstairs,  Kent,  England.  She  is  supported  by  the  British 
Council  (Tokyo).  Her  presentation  title  is  Planning  Lessons  and  Courses. 

< > > K,  T'y  ^Hilderstone  Col  I e g e<D*c*  ti  Jt  £)c4P,J|5f]&  a-  f i * - 9 - Tt>  h „ 
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Adrian  Underhill,  Ph.D.,  is  the  President  of  1ATEFL  (the  International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a 

SjS|  Foreign  Language),  a Freelance  International  Consultant  in  Leadership  and  Facilitation,  and  a 

Consultant  Trainer  to  Embassy  CES  International  Teacher  Training  Institute.  He  is  representing  IATEFL 
|P  and  supported  by  the  British  Council  (London).  His  presentation  titles  are  Learning  Leadership  and  its 
Relevance  in  ELT  Today , Pronunciation  Teaching:  Practical  Suggestions  Colloquium,  Working  with 
Complexity  and  for  the  President’s  Roundtable,  Unstress  and  Simplifications  in  Connected  Speech. 

IATEFL  (the  International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a foreign  tan  guo  go)  2 f-.  — 
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Christopher  N.  Candlin,  Ph.D.,  is  a Professor  of  Applied  Linguistics  in  the  Department  of  English  at  the 
City  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  is  also  a Professor  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  School  of 
English  and  Linguistics  at  MacQuarie  University,  Sydney,  Australia.  His  presentation  titles  include 
I How  Do  Foreign  Language  Students  in  Asia  Learn  Best ? at  the  Final  Panel. 
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Anne  Burns,  Ph.D.,  is  an  Associate  Director  of  the  National  Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching 

Band  Research  (NCELTR)  and  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Linguistics  and  Psychology  at 

MacQuarie  University  in  Sydney,  Australia.  Her  research  interests  include  classroom-based 
and  action  research,  second  language  literacy  development,  spoken  discourse  analysis,  and 
the  teaching  of  speaking.  Her  extensive  publications  include  the  Teachers  Voices  series  and 
Focus  on  Speaking  and  Focus  on  Grammar. 
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Feng-fu  Tsao,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  at  National 

®Tsing  Hua  University,  Taiwan.  He  is  representing  the  English  Teachers  Association  Republic  of 
China.  His  tentative  presentation  title  is  Teaching  English  From  Elementary  School.  He  will  be 
presenting  How  Do  Foreign  Language  Students  in  Asia  Learn  Best ? at  the  Final  Panel. 
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Asian  Scholar  Raul  C.  LaBorte,  teaches  at  Emilio  Ramos  National  High  School,  Department  of 

Education,  Culture  and  Sports  Diamond  Village,  Lanang,  Davao,  Region  XI,  Republic  of  the 
KpH  Philippines.  His  presentation  title  is  Second  Language  Education  in  the  Phillipines. 
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PAC3  <itJALT2001  - Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

Featured  Speaker  Workshops 
Thursday,  November  22, 2001 

Each  year  JALT’s  Featured  Speaker  Workshops  have  proven  very  popular,  so  register  early.  Each  workshop 
is  three  hours  and  limited  to  35  people.  With  twelve  workshops  to  choose  from,  participants  can  select 
from  a wide  variety  of  topics  and  issues.  In  addition,  the  workshops  allow  participants  the  chance  to  meet 
and  speak  candidly  with  the  Featured  Speakers.  The  fee  for  each  workshop  is  ¥ 4,000.  Seating  is  limited,  so 
sign  up  as  soon  as  possible.  When  registering  be  sure  to  include  the  workshop  code: 

- 7 v 3 y ■/U,  3-3*15/],  4000PT  35AP&£t*t0  L i to 

AM  denotes  a Morning  Workshop  (^mi)  10:00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

PM  denotes  an  Afternoon  Workshop  (^S.)  1:30  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 

EVE  denotes  an  Evening  Workshop  (???)  5:00  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 


Morning  Sessions  1 0:00  a.m.  - 1 :00  p.m. 


Aleda  Krause:  Author  of  SuperKids  and  SuperTots 
Sponsor:  Pearson 

Active  Learning:  The  Only  Way  Children  Learn 


Children  are  active  learners.  They  need  to  be  totally  occupied  to  prevent  behavior  problems.  What’s 
more,  Monbusho  guidelines  for  the  soon-to-be-introduced  English  classes  in  elementary  schools  allow 
no  reading  and  writing.  Teachers  will  need  a repertoire  of  active  learning  techniques  that  can  be  used 
without  literacy.  This  workshop  offers  such  activities,  including  low-level  communication  activities, 

Total  Physical  Response  and  beyond,  and  songs  and  chants  for  practicing  short  dialogs.  Participants  will 
experience  many  of  the  activities  as  low-level  learners  and  have  the  opportunity  to  adapt  activities  for  their 
own  classrooms.  CODE:  AM-1 

St*  ntz#><nr  7 r \ 7 * 7 7'  - r 7 ~ v 7%%&0 


An,  Nguyen  thi  Hoai:  UCLES,  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam 
Aoki,  Naoko:  Osaka  University 
Sponsor:  Teacher  Education  SIG 

Towards  Teacher  Autonomy  Through  Writing:  Your  Story  of  Learner  Autonomy 


Just  think  of  a few  words  and  phrases  that  spring  to  mind  when  you  hear  or  read  the  term  learner  autonomy.  Both 
personal  and  professional  experiences  imbue  our  understandings  of  learner  autonomy  and  our  capacity  to  support 
our  learners’  developing  autonomy.  Here,  we  consider  these  interconnections  more  closely.  In  our  workshop  at 
JALT2001,  we  invite  you  to  do  so  too,  (re-)  discovering  your  teacher  autonomy  through  reflection  on  your  own 
journey  of  learner  autonomy.  CODE:  AM-2 
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Afternoon  Sessions  1:30  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 


Graham  Healey 
Sponsor:  David  English  House 

Learning  and  Teaching  Aspects  of  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Japanese 

The  aims  of  this  workshop  are  to  (a)  demonstrate  methods  of  helping  foreign  learners  of  Japanese  who  are  at  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  stages,  (b)  to  be  confident  that  they  have  a sound  overall  grasp  of  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  and  of  the  system  of  verb/adjective  inflection  by  using  wordcards  more  effectively  as  a method  of 
learning  kanji , vocabulary,  etc.  The  workshop  will  be  of  interest  to  elementary  and  intermediate  learners  and  to 
advanced  learners  or  native  speakers  who  are  involved  in  teaching  Japanese.  CODE;  PM-1 
to  • a *n&W<r>tz#><r>T  4 r \ rilo 

Steven  Gershon:  Author  of  OnLiney  Sound  Bytes , and  English  Upgrade 

Sponsor:  Macmillan  Language  House 
Practical  Course  Design  in  997  Simple  Steps 

Whether  for  a school  or  a publisher,  designing  any  language  course  is  a complex  problem-solving  activity. 

It  involves  various  inter-dependent  levels  of  construction,  all  demanding  a series  of  reasoned  decisions  that 
reflect  both  theoretical  and  practical  considerations.  This  workshop  will  illuminate  the  key  elements  of 
course  design  and  elaborate  on  the  basic  design  layers  of  syllabus,  unit,  lesson,  and  activity.  Participants  will 
then  have  a chance  to  collaborate  on  a practical  course  design  task.  CODE:  PM-2 

Leo  Jones:  Author  of  Functions  of  American  English , Great  Ideasy  New  International 
Business  English , Working  in  English  and  Let's  Talk! 

Sponsor:  Cambridge  University  Press 

Helping  Students  to  Become  Better  Speakers  and  Better  Listeners 

Is  a good  speaker  someone  who  tries  not  to  make  mistakes,  or  someone  who  is  happy  to  go  on  speaking 
despite  making  mistakes?  How  can  pair  and  group  work,  where  students  are  talking  to  each  other  in  bad 
Englishy  help  them  to  become  better  speakers?  Is  a good  listener  someone  who  listens  carefully  all  the  time, 
or  someone  who  knows  when  NOT  to  listen?  How  can  audio  recordings  help  students  to  become  better 
listeners?  Is  video  a better  way  to  help  students  to  understand  real  people  talking  real  English?  In  this  workshop  well 
try  out  a variety  of  speaking  and  listening  activities  and  discuss  how  each  may  need  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  your 
own  teaching  situation.  We’ll  also  look  at  what  can  go  wrong  and  discuss  some  of  the  problems  you  may  encounter 
when  using  such  activities  in  monolingual  classes.  CODE:  PM-3 
X E-*  > 9 > 9'<nr  9 r < Mr  i Zi* & • f¥f»  U 

Linda  Lee:  Author  of  Oxford's  Integrated  English  program  ( Transitions  1 and  2, 

Exploration  1 and  2) 

Sponsor:  Oxford  University  Press 
Rethinking  the  Role  of  Reading  in  the  EFL  Classroom 

Why  do  my  students  do  much  more  talking  in  their  reading  dass  than  in  their  conversation  dass?  The  presenter  will 
examine  the  role  that  reading  has  played  in  our  dassrooms  in  the  past,  make  a case  for  rethinking  this  role,  and 
propose  that  certain  kinds  of  reading  materials  can  open  the  door  to  a reinvigorated  dassroom  in  which  students  are 
eager  to  think,  talk,  listen,  and  write.  Participants  will  experiment  with  a variety  of  strategies  to  transform  the  reading 
classroom  into  a speaking,  listening,  thinking,  and  writing  environment  Resources  for  level-appropriate  reading 
materials  will  also  be  provided.  CODE:  PM-4 
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Evening  Sessions  5:00  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 


Michael  Rundell:  Managing  editor  of  the  learners’  dictionaries  LDOCE2, 
LDOCE3,  and  the  Longman  Activator 
Sponsor:  Macmillan  Language  House 


Collocations  for  ELT:  Can  Software  Help  Us  to  Identify  Them? 

This  workshop  explores  two  key  questions  relating  to  collocation:  which  collocates  are  most  typical 
and  most  useful  for  learners — and  are  typical  and  useful  necessarily  the  same  thing?  We  will  look  at 
software  tools  that  supply  collocational  data,  and  one  leading- edge  system  in  particular  will  be  shown 
to  have  great  value.  We  will  then  consider  the  theoretical  and  pedagogical  criteria  involved  in  turning 
this  data  into  materials  that  will  help  learners  in  the  classroom.  CODE:  EVE-1 


Michael  Swan:  Author  of  Practical  English  Usage ; co-authored  How  English  Works 

and  The  Good  Grammar  Book 

Sponsor:  Oxford  University  Press 

Activity,  Movement  and  Creativity  in  Grammar  Lessons 
This  workshop  will  take  a specific  point  of  grammar  and  explore  ways  in  which  this  can  be  taught  at 
different  levels,  from  (a)  the  initial  introduction  of  forms,  through  (b)  elementary  practice  in  their  use,  to 
(c)  the  teaching  of  more  difficult  structures  and  aspects  of  grammar  as  choice.  For  each  level,  the  focus  will 
be  on  achieving  active  involvement  by  the  students.  Questions  addressed  will  include:  1.  How  can  the 
learning  of  rules  be  made  active  and  creative?  2.  Can  students  themselves  help  to  generate  the  examples  of 
use?  3.  What  is  the  value  of  corpus  data  and  concordancing  software?  4.  What  is  the  right  balance  between 
input  and  output?  5.  How  can  students  help  design  their  own  exercises?  6.  Who  gets  to  say  and  do  the 
interesting  things  in  the  class?  7.  How  can  we  liberate  students’  creativity?  and  8.  The  learning  environment 
as  a hostile  space — how  can  we  outwit  the  classroom?  CODE:  EVE-2 
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Stephen  Thewlis:  Author  of  Grammar  Dimensions,  Book  3 and  the  US  Peace 
Corps’  Language  Coordinators'  Resource  Kit 
Sponsor:  Pearson 

Discovering  8c  Expanding  Teaching- style  Preferences 

This  interactive  workshop  focuses  on  identifying  individual  learning  and  teaching  style  preferences. 
Participants  will  first  determine  their  individual  teaching  styles  preference  profiles.  They  will  then  work 
in  small  groups  to  examine  the  ways  those  preferences  impact  on  their  choice  of  classroom  activities  and 
how  well  those  activities  mesh  with  students’  learning  style  preferences.  Finally,  they  will  examine  ways 
to  expand  their  repertoire  of  teaching  techniques  to  appeal  to  a wider  range  of  learner  types.  CODE:  EVE-3 
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Julian  Edge  Neil  Cowie  Andy  Barfield  Chris  Gallagher 

Sponsor:  Aston  University 
Choosing  to  Understand 

As  well  as  learning  to  believe  some  people  and  to  question  others,  to  agree  with  some  ideas 
and  to  disagree  with  others,  we  can  also  learn  sometimes  to  close  down  our  critical,  evaluative 
faculties  and  say  to  the  other  person,  “This  is  what  I have  understood  you  to  have  said.  Have 
I got  it  right?”  In  other  words,  we  can  choose  to  focus  our  energies  on  understanding  to  the 
very  best  of  our  abilities  what  another  person  is  really  trying  to  say.  In  that  moment  of  non- 
plP®  judgmental  discourse,  we  set  aside  most  of  what  our  education  systems  have  taught  us,  and 
we  open  up  a new  territory  of  discovery  and  action.  This  article  presents  one  brief  example 
of  what  can  happen.  In  our  workshop  at  JALT2001  in  Kokura,  Kitakyshu,  we  hope  to  engage 
participants  in  working  on  their  own  issues  in  this  collaborative,  non-judgmental  way.  CODE:  EVE-4 

h J £ Mo  t * Hi:*t  L X £ h £ t h j 


George  Jacobs:  Tottori  University 
Sponsor:  Global  Issues  in  Language  Education  SIG 
Environmental  Issues  in  the  EFL  Classroom 

Air  pollution,  endangered  species,  the  ozone  hole,  waste  and  recycling.. .What  are  environmental  issues? 

Why  should  we  care?  And  how  can  we  teach  them  in  our  classes?  This  workshop  will  introduce  teachers 
at  all  levels  to  ideas,  activities,  and  resources  for  integrating  environmental  issues  into  their  teaching. 
Participants  will  learn  about  environmental  education,  analyze  environmental  topics  in  textbooks, 
and  explore  how  content-based  teaching  can  develop  students'  English  skills  while  promoting  environmental 
awareness  and  action  to  save  the  world.  CODE:  EVE-5 


Fakrul  Alam:  University  of  Dhaka,  Bangladesh 
Richard  Smith:  University  of  Warwick 
Sponsor:  Learner  Development  SIG 


Sustaining  Learner  and  Teacher  Development 

Developing  our  students'  ability  to  learn  and  our  own  and  others'  ability  to  teach  may  be 
central  to  what  being  a teacher  involves.  Yet,  sustaining  such  development  presents  a continual 
challenge.  In  this  workshop,  we  will  look  at  how  to  adapt  general  theories  of  learner  and 
teacher  development  to  our  own  particular  contexts.  By  comparing  the  constraints  and 
opportunities  that  teachers  in  Bangladesh,  Japan,  and  the  UK  face,  participants  will  collaborate  in  developing 
sustainable  action  plans  for  learner  and  teacher  autonomy.  CODE:  EVE-6 
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Vibrsvt, 


2:00  p.P).  - 3:00  p.w.  Sunday,  JT© vewfcer  25 
‘Main  J-M  Kitaiyushu  Internet!© nal  Conference  Center 
$s>n-^lsbn  Conference  Final  l^anel  2001:  # Language  Odyssey 


Three  challenging  questions  relevant  to  language  teachers  in  Asia  were  posed  by  JALTs  designated 
plenary  speaker  Marc  Helgeson  at  the  first  Pan-Asian  Conference  held  in  Bangkok  in  1997. 

1.  Are  we  moving  toward  an  Asian  methodology? 

2.  What  is  the  usefulness,  necessity,  and  possibility  of  an  Asian  model? 

3.  How  do  students  learn  best  in  Asia? 

Since  PAC1,  teacher  inquiry  broadened  and  by  1999  at  PAC2  in  Seoul,  Korea  where  Kensaku  Yoshida  was 
JALT’s  closing  plenary  speaker,  the  following  areas  were  suggested  as  areas  for  teachers  in  Asia  to  probe: 

4.  The  role  English  plays  in  Asia. 

5.  The  purpose  for  learning  English  in  Asia. 

6.  The  type  of  communicative  strategies  used  in  Asia. 

7.  Similarities  between  teachers  and  students  of  English  in  Asia. 

8.  Pedagogical  similarities  in  language  classrooms  of  Asia. 

9.  Applicability  of  autonomous  learning  to  Asian  learners. 

10.  The  ways  educational  change  and  innovation  spread  through  Asia. 

And  during  the  two  years  leading  up  to  PAC3  in  Kitakyushu,  Japan,  major  changes  in  curriculum  took 
place  in  most  Asian  countries,  adding  to  the  vibrant  debate.  The  final  plenary  focus  of  Feng-fu  Tsao  from 
Taiwan  will  be  on  elementary  education.  His  remarks  will  be  amplified  with  penetrating  responses  by  the 
collaborative  research  teams  of  Christopher  Candlin  (Hong  Kong)  and  Anne  Burns  (Australia);  Robert 
Dickey  and  Sangho  Han  (Korea);  the  international  and  country-specific  views  of  David  Nunan  (Hong 
Kong)  and  Arunee  Wiriyachitra  (Thailand);  Asian  Scholar  Raoul  C.  Laborte  (Philippines);  teacher  trainer 
Tessa  Woodward  (U.K);  and  leadership  advice  by  Adrian  Underhill  (U.K.). 

1 1.  Should  foreign  languages  be  taught  in  elementary  schools? 

12.  Is  value  added  by  learning  and  researching  collaboratively? 

You  and  your  colleagues  are  invited  to  join  in  the  debate  with  all  the  presenters  and  attendees  at  PAC3  as  the 
main  speakers  and  JALT2001  Asian  scholar  try  to  tackle  these  12  or  more  questions  during  the  final  panel  that 
will  address  the  program  theme  “2001:  A Language  Odyssey”  Afterwards,  please  be  ready  to  propose  new  areas 
of  inquiry  to  challenge  the  researchers  and  presenters  at  PAC4  to  be  held  in  Taipei,  Taiwan  in  2002. 

David  McMurray 

PAC3  at  JALT2001  Program  Chair 


Conference  Site  Address 


PAC3  at  JALT2001  is  taking  place  at  the  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center, 
Kokura.  For  those  who  need  the  center’s  address  for  official  purposes  it  is: 


Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  3-9-30  Asano,  Kokurakita-ku,  Kitakyushu  802-0001 


Hi T802-0001 
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Special  Guest  Speaker 

Neil  Anderson,  Brigham  Young  University;  TESOL  International  President 

This  session  presents  a pedagogical  reading  framework  for  integrating  communicative  principles 
of  theory  and  practice  in  the  foreign  language  reading  classroom.  The  ACTIVE  reading 
framework  suggests  that  six  components  can  be  part  of  reading  lessons: 

A:  Activate  prior  knowledge 
C:  Cultivate  vocabulary 
T:  Teach  for  comprehension 
I:  Increase  reading  rate 

V:  Verify  reading  strategies 
E:  Evaluate  progress 

Each  of  the  elements  of  this  framework  overlap  with  at  least  one  other  element.  This  emphasizes  the 
interactive  nature  of  the  reading  process;  that  each  skill  and  strategy  ties  into  others.  A discussion  on  the 
role  of  motivation  and  criteria  for  selecting  reading  materials  will  also  be  discussed  in  light  of  this 
framework.  Teachers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  how  each  of  these  elements  can  be  integrated 
into  their  philosophy  of  teaching  second  language  reading. 


The  4 Corners  Tour  and  Asian  Scholar 


In  the  4 Corners  Tour,  a program  that  has  always  enjoyed  wide  popularity,  JALT  invites  top  speakers  from 
around  the  world  to  visit  JALT  chapters  and  to  speak  to  teachers  and  tour  schools  prior  to  the  annual 
conference.  This  year,  two  speakers  and  the  Asian  Scholar  will  be  visiting  various  JALT  chapters  before  the 
conference  to  give  presentations  and  workshops.  The  three  highly  recommended  speakers  going  on  tour  to 
selected  cities  around  Japan  this  November  are: 


Raul  C.  Laborte  (Asian  Scholar,  Philippines) 

Raoul  C.  Laborte  is  a teacher  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  English  in  the  Phillippines.  He  will 
be  presenting  on  why  students  can  speak  English  well  and  sharing  ways  to  teach  intercultural 
sensitivity  in  class. 


Anne  Burns  (Macquarie  University,  Australia) 

Anne  Burns  is  a knowledgeable  teacher  and  researcher.  She  has  written  many  articles  about  action 
research  and  conducted  this  kind  of  teacher-based  research  on  subjects  such  as  second  language 
literacy,  spoken  discourse,  classroom-based  interaction,  and  curriculum  development  and  change. 
Tessa  Woodward  (Hilderstone  College,  U.K.) 

Tessa  Woodward  is  a teacher  trainer  in  the  UK  and  editor  of  The  Teacher  Trainer  Journal  (online 
and  print  versions  available)  and  various  teacher  resource  books.  She  has  written  and  co-authored 
many  teacher  training  and  in-class  help  books,  the  most  recent  titled  Models  and  Metaphors  in 
Language  Teacher  Training. 


Asian  Scholar  and  4 Corners  Tour  websites  are  now  operating,  where  you  can  see  their  photos  and  read  their 
biodata,  presentation  abstracts,  and  interviews  with  them. 


Raul  C.  Labor  te’s  Tour  starts  November  15  http://www.geocities.com/fourcornersjp/laborte.html 

Anne  Burns’  Tour  starts  November  16  http://www.geocities.com/fourcornersjp/burns.html 

Tessa  Woodward’s  Tour  starts  in  November  http://www.geocities.com/fourcornersjp/newest.html 

JALT  greatly  appreciates  Tuttle  Publishing  for  sponsoring  this  year’s  tour.  Joy  Jarmin- Walsh  of  Yasuda 
University  in  Hiroshima  is  coordinating  the  exciting  Asian  Scholar  and  4 Corners  speaker  program  this 
year,  and  if  your  organization  is  interested  in  booking  one  of  these  fine  speakers  for  a PAC3  at  JALT2001 
program-sponsored  engagement,  you  may  contact  her  at  <joy@gethiroshima.com>. 
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Sheltered  English  Workshops 


Encouraged  by  the  very  positive  response  received  from  the  Japanese  teachers  who  attended  the 

“Sheltered  English”  professional  development  workshops  at  previous  JALT  conferences,  these  workshops, 
designed  especially  for  nonnative  speakers  of  English  from  all  over  Asia,  will  be  offered  at  this  year’s  Pan- 
Asian  Conference.  Some  nonnative  speakers  of  English  have  in  the  past  complained  that  participating  fully  in 
English  workshops  at  international  conferences  can  be  difficult.  Both  linguistic  and  cultural  differences  play  a 
part  in  why  native  speakers  seem  to  dominate  while  nonnative  speakers  often  take  a more  passive  role.  To 
provide  a place  for  those  nonnative  English  speakers  who  would  like  to  take  part  in  professional  development 
presentations  and  workshops  in  English  but  find  doing  so  challenging,  a series  of  sheltered  English 
presentations  will  be  offered  in  English  by  professional  language  teachers.  These  presentations  will  be  open 
only  to  participants  who  are  nonnative  speakers  of  English. 

This  year’s  presentations  designed  for  nonnative  speaking  teachers  of  English  will  run  in  the  same  room 
consecutively  all  day  from  9:00  a.m  to  7:00  p.m.  on  Saturday,  November  24.  The  program  is  coordinated  by  Kim 
Parent  <kim.parent@sit.edu>  and  Eric  Gustavsen  <eric.gustavsen@sit.edu>.  Keynote  presenters  like  Charles 
LeBeau  <sos@hello.email.ne.jp>,  will  give  45-minute  workshops  on  topics  such  as:  speech  and  debate,  starting  an 
extensive  reading  program,  audio  assessment,  and  teacher  motivation  through  collaboration.  One  of  the 
overarching  goals  of  all  of  the  workshops  is  to  empower  and  encourage  the  participants  to  present  at  future  JALT 
conferences  and  hopefully  at  future  PAC  conferences  to  be  held  in  Taiwan  and  Russia.  This  is  the  first  time  for  the 
program  to  be  offered  at  a PAC  conference.  We  welcome  all  those  normative  English  speakers  who  would  enjoy 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  these  presentations  in  a safe  and  relaxed  atmosphere. 

The  model  for  these  workshops  is  the  sheltered  English  language  programs  in  U.S.  public  schools,  which 
are  taught  in  English  by  teachers  familiar  with  the  needs  of  language  learners.  The  presenters  in  this  year’s 
workshops  will  apply  some  of  the  common  “sheltered  English”  techniques  both  to  help  make  meaning  clear 
for  the  participants  and  to  serve  as  a model  of  what  can  also  be  done  in  the  EFL  classroom.  These 
techniques  include  using  a VAK  (Visual,  Auditory,  Kinesthetic)  approach  to  present  ideas.  In  short,  the 
approach  involves  participants  learning  visually  through  the  use  of  models  and  illustrations  (to  help  make 
the  meaning  clear),  kinesthetically  through  hands-on  activities  (to  connect  the  ideas  to  personal 
experience),  and  on  the  auditorial  level  through  modified  English  presentations. 
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The  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference  schedule  is  being  offered  to 
conference  goers  at  this  early  stage  to  help  you  better  prepare  your  time 
in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu.  We  hope  you  enjoy  browsing  through  the  rich 
diversity  of  presentations  and  events  that  will  be  available  during  the 


four  days  of  the  conference.  Please  keep  in  mind  the  following: 


fs;£**f**** 


• This  is  a tentative  schedule  only,  and  will  change  as  the 
■*-  ~ - ~ conference  draws  nearer*.. 


• M'r^x  ■ 

■ . • 


Times  stated  in  the  column  headers  are  STARTING  times. . . 

This  year,  we  have  tried  to  place|presentations  with  similar  ’ 
content  in  the  same  rooms  (the  streams  referred  to  in  the 
headers  on  the  left).  However,  scheduling  demands  have  meant 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Please  check  the  descriptions* 
carefully. 


V*  M'  • 

rjr.; 

- x&t 


For  more  accurate  and  up-to-date  information,  we  advise  you  to  visit  the 
conference  website  at  <http://jalt.org/jalt200l/>.  Select  Conference 
Schedule’ from  the  pull-down  menu.  ^ T '.Jr 

On  this  site,  you  will  find  complete  descriptions  for  each  presentation, 
including  a sunm^ryldlhe  full  abstract.  The  site  is  also  searchable,  and 
has  indexes  of  titles,  subjects,  and  presenters.  Please  feel  free  to  use  this 
resource  to  pre-plan  your  conference  time...  ~ ~ 

—*y-\  ...PAG3  at  JALT2001  Conference  Committee 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  31 
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PAC3  at  JALT2001  Conference  Programme: 

Thursday,  Nov.  22 — Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

• Stephen  Thewlis  “Discovering  & expanding  teachihgstyie/f references^ 

• Aleda  Krause  “Active  learning:  the  only  way  children  - 

• FakrulAlam  & Richard  Smith:  “Stataina^l^lcar^er  & teacher) 

development”  * ^ 

• George  Jacobs  “Integrating  eninronmentalfdfycation  into  EFL” 

•An,  Nguyen  thi  Hoai  and Aoki > Naoko:  0 Towards  teacher 

autonomy  through  writing:  your  story  of  learner  autonomy  ” 
•Steven  Gershon  “Practical  course  design  irrSjyZ simple  steps” 

• Michael  Rundell  “Collocations  for  ELTi  can  sofoware  help  us?” 

• Graham  Healey  “Teaching  elementdry, and intepnediate  Japanese” 

• Linda  Lee:  “Rethinking  the  role  of  reading  in  the  EFL  classroom”. 

• Michael  Swan  “Activity,  Mopentm^jimd'^^d^ity  in 

Grammar 

Julian  Edge,  NeU  Covd^^^Baffelf  Chris  Gallagher 
“Understanding 


' Leo  Jones  “Developing 


'speaking  and  listening  skills" 


Friday,  November  23 

14:00  Opening  Ceremony  PAC  - Asian  Youth  Forpm  student  speeches. 

14:30  Opening  Plenary:  Sang-ho  Han  & Robert  Dickey  (Korea  TESOL) 

"Collaborations  in  Foreign  Language  Medium  Instruction  " 

17:00  Plenary:  David  Nunan  &Arunee  Wiriyachitra  (ThailandTESOL) 

"English  as  a global  language:  International  perspectives  and  local  understanding. " 

Saturday,  November  24 

11:00  Plenary:  Adrian  Underhill  (IATEFL)  "Learning  Leadership  and  its  relevance  in  ELT  today; " 

Tessa  Woodward  (British  Council)  "Planning  Lessons  and  Courses " 

17:00  Plenary:  Christopher  N.  Candlin  & Anne  Bums 

Sunday,  November  25 

11:00  JALT2001  Asian  Scholar  Raul  Ceres  Laborte  "Measuring  School  Achievement  as  part  of the 

Development  of  the  Educational  System  of the  Philippines  in  the  21st  Century. " 
i sjtn  Firud  Plenary:  Feng-fu  Tsao  (English  TeacherpAssociation  Republic  of  China) 
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Asian  Youth  Forum 


The  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference  includes  an  Asian  Youth  Forum  (AYF)  which  brings  together  college- 
aged  young  people  from  Thailand,  Korea,  Japan  and  other  countries  to  discuss  language,  culture,  global 
issues,  and  international  understanding  through  the  medium  of  English-as-an-Asian-language.  AYF  is  a 
unique  series  of  youth  exchanges  aimed  at  promoting  Asian  awareness  and  international  understanding 
through  English.  Academic  events  will  be  held  on  the  conference  site  for  the  youths  and  participating  teachers 
and  will  include  an  opening  ceremony  with  a short  address  from  the  plenary  stage  by  a few  of  the  selected 
students,  and  seminars  on  language  learning,  world  problems,  and  Asian  stereotypes.  A collaborative  panel  of 
teachers  and  students  will  detail  the  history,  goals,  and  achievements  of  the  innovative  program  at  The  Asian 
Youth  Forum:  Promoting  Asian  Understanding.  An  AYF  student- focused  panel  entided  Language  Teaching  in 
Asia:  The  Students'  View  will  feature  an  international  slate  of  Asian  students  who  will  give  their  views  and 
opinions  in  English  on  foreign  language  learning  and  teaching.  Topics  will  include  foreign  language  textbooks, 
language  courses,  language  testing,  and  language  teaching  methods.  Social  events  include  local  excursions 
around  Kitakyushu,  home  stays  with  Japanese  families,  and  cultural  performances. 
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JALT2001  Junior 


JALT2001  Junior  is  a special  program  held  at  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference  site  for  teachers  of 
children.  JALT2001  Junior  is  a 3-day  mini-conference  featuring  35  simultaneous  presentations  in  three 
rooms  throughout  Friday,  (November  23)  and  Saturday,  (November  24)  and  will  continue  into  Sunday 
(November  25)  with  publisher  sessions  featuring  popular  authors  of  children  s books.  Academic  and 
practical  presentations  include  short  papers,  demonstrations,  workshops,  the  Teaching  Children  Special 
Interest  Group  Forum  entided  Language  Directions  in  Asia  for  Young  Learners,  and  a “Swap  Meet”  where 
teachers  share  their  written  lesson  ideas  by  submitting  written  copy  or  by  demonstrating  a 5-minute  mini- 
presentation. This  innovative  program  will  be  held  in  three  well-furnished  rooms  that  conveniendy  open 
onto  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition  in  the  West  Japan  General  Exhibition  Center  in  Kokura  located 
just  a few  minutes  away  from  JR  Kokura  Station.  Teachers  who  pay  for  the  full  conference  are  welcome  to 
attend  JALT2001  Junior.  A reduced  fee  schedule  for  teachers  of  children  who  wish  to  attend  only  JALT2001 
Junior  and  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition  has  been  set  at  ¥ 9,000  for  a three-day  pre-registration 
pass.  On-site  registration  for  JALT2001  Junior  is  ¥ 4,000  per  day. 
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Job  Information  Center 


This  service  enables  teachers  and  prospective  employers  to  meet  one  another  in  a relaxed,  professional 
atmosphere.  A wide  range  of  job  opportunities  for  teachers  are  posted  on  the  JIC  Bulletin  Boards. 
Employers  have  a chance  to  select  from  a large  number  of  highly  qualified  candidates  and  can  interview 
them  on  site.  Register  as  early  as  possible  so  that  interviews  can  be  arranged.  Applicants  are  requested  to 
supply  one  resume  for  every  position  they  are  interested  in.  The  tentative  schedule  is  as  follows: 


Friday,  November  23  1 1:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  24  9:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  25  9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  p.m. 
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PAC4  in  Taipei 


PAC4  will  be  hosted  by  the  English  Teachers  Association  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taipei  November 
11-13,  2002.  ETA-ROC  has  been  an  official  partner  of  JALT  since  1998.  Representatives  of  ETA-ROC 
have  been  attending  JALT  conferences  for  several  years  as  well  as  ThaiTESOL  and  KoreaTESOL  conferences. 
Johanna  Katchen  <katchen@mx.nthu.edu.tw>,  the  PAC3  Co-Chair,  will  become  the  PAC4  Chair.  The 
Language  Teacher  has  published  several  interesting  articles  by  teachers  in  Taiwan.  A good-sized  contingent 
will  attend  PAC3  to  receive  the  PAC  baton  during  the  final  ceremony  and  to  take  it  to  Taiwan. 

PAC4  U x 2002*l1/|IIB4'bl3BtT6*fcKfcut  + #RB*illkl*i&*  (ETA-ROC)  ±T*  C J:  9 Wit  $ H t to  ETA-ROC 
UU  1 988*>x*mT*>fc:ft/<-  h -F-T&  *K  A 9 E T A-ROCcoftfc*  tU  ALUd^;£$££^  9 4 

£ (ThoiTESOL)  x (KoreoTESOL)  XU')  $ to  Dovid  Me  Uu  r r o y ^ t t 12  PAC3  <r>  * 1 

k.  £ h J o h on  n o Kotchen.  (kotchenOnx.  nthu.  edu.  tw)  L l£  To  Elbe  Longuoge  TeocherJ 

i 2 ht  v'<  P A C 3 U 6 ')  <n 

L x W»^TPACw/<  h > 


£ £ „■  • • r;'  * 2%  ^ v 

The  Language  Teacher  on  CD-ROM 

4'  % :# 

The  TLT  Episode  2 CD-ROM  is  now  available.  Get  your  copy  before  they  disappear. 

* * *'  Conference  pre-registration  price  members:**" 

¥2,500  >r 

non-members: 

¥ 3,500 

Conference  on  site  price:  members: 

¥3,000 

non-members: 

¥4,000 
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Social  Events 


Friday,  November  23  7:00  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 


Odyssey  Party 


Friday  night  (T.G.I.F)— after  the  first  full  day  of  academic  programs  you  are  invited  to  a Social  Networking 
Event.  Enjoy  a delightful  evening  under  the  stars  with  music,  food  and  drinks,  and  conversation  with  friends 
and  colleagues. 


Join  us  for  a fun  run  through  the  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  Kokura  Casde.  No  entry  fee  is  necessary  but 
registration  is  encouraged  if  you  want  a participant  prize. 


Saturday  night  is  a time  for  dinners  and  parties  by  various  SI Gs  and  other  groups. 

You’ll  find  that  Kitakyushu  offers  you  everything  you  need  in  the  way  of  a compact  and  navigable  site. 

Food,  hotels,  and  entertainment  are  within  twenty  minutes  by  foot  from  Kokura  Station,  which  is  a 
bullet-train  stop  and  the  main  station  in  the  city. 

Site:  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center  is  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  station.  With  the 
exception  of  the  SIETAR  and  PacSLRF  sessions,  the  site  offers  barrier  free  accessibility.  No  rooms  higher 
than  the  third  floor  will  be  used,  and  there  are  multiple  stairways  that  will  prevent  between- session  traffic 
jams.  The  high-tech  equipment  in  place  will  make  possible  the  multimedia  extravaganza  of  this  year’s 
opening  ceremony.  As  the  city  and  the  center  are  regular  hosts  of  international  conferences,  you  will  find 
bilingual  infrastructure  in  place  (from  announcements  on  the  conveyor  walkway  to  signs  on  how  to  flush 
the  toilets).  Also,  friendly  citizens  are  ready  to  lend  a welcoming  hand. 

Food:  In  the  same  hall  as  the  Educational  Materials  Exhibition  you  will  find  vendors  contracted  especially 
to  meet  JALT  appetites  (including  vegetarian  menus),  in  addition  to  the  restaurants  in  the  three  buildings 
on-site,  and  food  courts  in  AIM  (Asian  Import  Mart),  Kokura  Station,  and  nearby  LaForet.  As  before,  you 
will  receive  a restaurant  and  entertainment  guide  with  your  conference  bag. 

Hotels:  There  are  2000  hotel  rooms,  covering  every  price  range,  within  walking  distance  of  Kokura 
Station.  Check  hotel  information  on  page  28  of  this  supplement  for  further  details. 

Fun:  Parties  are  part  of  the  JALT  way  of  life,  so  you  can  look  forward  to  a lively  evening  of  music,  food, 
and  drink  at  the  “Odyssey  Party”  on  Friday  and  SIG  parties  on  Saturday  evening.  Sign  up  for  the  Saturday 
morning  “Odyssey  Run”  in  the  casde  environs.  Off-site  possibilities  include  nearby  Kokura  Casde  with  its 
interactive  exhibits,  the  sites  of  the  final  Genji-Heike  clash  in  Mekari  Park  and  Shimonoseki  (you  can  walk 
the  kilometer  across  the  Kanmon  Straits  through  an  underground  pedestrian  tunnel),  or  the  collection  of 
Meiji  Era  buildings  that  constitute  Mojiko  Retro  for  you  history  buffs,  the  home  of  novelist  Mori  Ogai,  and 
a museum  dedicated  to  mystery  writer  Matsumoto  Seicho  for  fans  of  Japanese  literature. 

If  you  want  to  bring  the  family  along  for  the  weekend,  your  spouse  and  children  could  set  off  by  ferry 
from  the  conference  site  for  a day  at  Space  World  (an  amusement  park  with  a space  theme);  travel  by  bus 
from  the  station  to  Green  Park  to  feed  wallabies,  observe  animals  in  a tropical  habitat,  ride  ponies  or  pedal 
boats,  cycle  around  the  reservoir  on  rented  bikes,  or  just  romp  across  acres  of  grass;  or  even  hike  on  the 
well-marked  trails  of  Mt.  Adachi  or  Mt.  Sarakura,  both  within  the  city  limits  and  accessible  by  bus.  You  will 
find  discount  tickets  for  these  attractions  in  your  conference  bag. 

So,  whether  you  intend  to  stay  within  the  small  circuit  of  Kokura  Station  or  to  venture  further  afield, 
you’ll  feel  you’ve  been  on  an  odyssey  of  learning  and  fun  when  you  return  home  from  PAC3  at  JALT2001. 


Saturday,  November  24  6:30  a.m.  - 7:30  a.m. 


Odyssey  Run 


Saturday,  November  24 


(SIG  & Group  Dinners) 
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Getting  to  PAC3  at  JALT2001  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu 

The  PAC3  at  JALT2001  site  is  extremely  accessible,  and  there  are  a wide  number  of  options  available  to 
travelers  coming  to  the  conference.  WeVe  listed  some  of  them  here,  but  we  recommend  visiting  our 
“Getting  There”  website  for  more  detailed  information,  including  services  available,  times,  and  fares. 

< http://www.jalt.org/jalt200 1 / gettingthere/  > 

Note : there  will  be  volunteers  at  Fukuoka  International  Airport  and  Kokura  Station  (North  Exit)  to  help  guide  you. 

Conference  Site  Location 


Access-  P A C 3 at  J A L T 2 0 0 1 


Coming  by  rail? 


All  trains — including  the  Shinkansen  bullet  trains — stop  at  Kokura  Station  (there  is  NO  Kitakyushu 
Station).  As  a guide,  here  are  some  of  the  services  available. 

From  Tokyo: 

Nozomi  Shinkansen:  4 hrs.  40  min.  ¥ 22,930  - reserved  seats  only  (OW) 

Hikari  Shinkansen:  5 hrs.  50  min.  ¥ 20,580  - non-reserved  (OW) 

From  Shin-Osaka: 


Nozomi  Shinkansen:  2 hrs.  ¥ 14,720  - reserved  seats  only  (OW) 

Hikari  Shinkansen:  2 hrs.  30  min.  ¥ 13,240  - non-reserved  (OW) 

From  Fukuoka: 


All  services 


17-20  min.  ¥ 2,050  - non-reserved  (OW) 


Coming  by  Domestic  Air? 


Kokura  is  served  by  both  Kitakyushu  (30  min.  bus  ride)  and  Fukuoka  (90  min.  airport  limousine  bus  ride,  for 
¥ 1,000)  airports.  Kitakyushu  Airport  only  has  3 flights  a day,  all  from  Tokyo.  However,  Fukuoka  airport  has 
dozens  of  flights  daily  from  all  major  centres,  and  is  an  easy  bus  or  train  ride  to  the  conference  site. 

See  the  website  above,  or  your  travel  agent  for  more  information.  The  website  also  contains  complete 
information  on  connecting  bus  and  rail  services  to  Kokura. 

Coming  by  International  Air? 


If  arriving  by  air,  use  Fukuoka  Airport  as  your  destination.  From  the  airport,  you  can  use  airport  limousine 
bus  services  (90  min.  for  ¥ 1,000)  or  subway  and  train  (30  min.  plus  connecting  time  for  ¥ 2,050  for  bullet 
trains)  to  reach  Kokura  Station.  For  flights  from  Bangkok,  Beijing,  Dalian,  Guam,  Hong  Kong,  Honolulu, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Manila,  Pusan,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Seoul,  and  Taipei,  see  your  travel  agent  or  check  out  the 
website  above  for  more  information. 


Coming  by  Ferry? 

From  Korea:  If  arriving  by  ferry  from  Pusan,  use  Shimonoseki  (15  min.  by  train  from  Kokura  Station)  or 
Fukuoka  (15  min.  by  bus  and  60  min.  by  train  or  17  min.  by  bullet  train  to  Kokura  Station)  as  your 
destination.  There  is  also  a hydrofoil  service.  See  further  details  on  the  website  above. 

From  Shikoku:  Overnight  ferry  service  from  Matsuyama  ¥ 3,560-12,080  (OW).  This  service  will  drop  you 
right  at  the  conference  center  doors,  just  in  time  for  an  early  coffee  and  a chance  to  help  volunteers  to  set- 
up. There  is  also  a faster  ferry  which  will  drop  you  in  Moji-ko,  just  15  minutes  away  by  train  from  Kokura 
Station. 


Coming  by  Bus? 

Overnight  Bus  Services  are  available  from  Nagoya,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Matsue,  Okayama,  Kochi,  and  Tottori. 

Save  a night’s  hotel  bill  and  sleep  on  the  bus!  The  website  has  all  the  information  on  these  sevices. 

Local  Bus  Services  are  readily  available  to  Kokura  Station.  Check  your  local  company  for  more  information. 
Highway  buses  from  Tenjin,  Hakata,  and  Fukuoka  Airport  also  run  regularly. 

Coming  by  Car? 

The  conference  site  is  just  off  Route  199.  The  nearest  exit  from  the  Urban  (Toshi)  Expressway  ( ¥ 500)  is 
called  Kokura  Station . There  is  underground  and  surface  parking  ( ¥ 800  yen  day)  for  600  cars.  See  more 
details  on  the  website. 
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Registration  Information 

Conference  Registration  Fees  (per  person)  ^ -#•  #•  io 
Pre-Registration  Fees  ♦ wi  1l 


(Deadline:  postmarked  by  Oct.  22,  Sept.  12  for  presenters) 

1 day 

2 days 

3 days 

JALT  Member  ^ 1 (current  as  of  Nov.) 

¥ 8,500 

¥ 12,000 

¥ 15,000 

Conference  Member  — <£ 

¥11,500 

¥ 16,000 

¥ 19,000 

Student  Discount  (pre-registration  only) 

¥ 6,400 

¥ 8,800 

¥ 11,250 

JALT2001  Junior  Program 

... 

— 

¥9,000 

On-site  Registration  Fees  ^ 0 §l  (Register  on  site) 

JALT  Member  ^ it 

¥10,000 

¥ 14,000 

¥ 18,000 

Conference  Member  — <£ 

¥ 13,000 

¥ 18,000 

¥ 22,000 

JALT2001  Junior  Program 

¥ 4,000/day 

Featured  Speaker  Workshops/each  11^22Q  (>k)  <^> 

7 — 7 v a ; 

/ 7 um&) 

JALT  Member  & 1 (current  as  of  Nov.) 

¥ 4,000 

Conference  Member  — 

¥5,000 

Odyssey  Party  t i — 

¥3,000 

Equipment  OHP  ¥ 2,000 

Cassette  * 

1 2,000  Video 

i ¥3,000 

Member  rates  are  available  only  for  JALT,  KoTESOL,  ThaiTESOL,  ETA-ROC,  or  FEELTA  members  who  are 

current  members  as  of  November  2001 

If  you  pay  for  your  membership  at  the  time  of  registration  you  can  register  as  a member.  You  can  pay  JALT 
membership  and  registration  fees  by  VISA  or  MasterCard,  however  you  cannot  pay  JALT  membership  only 
by  credit  card.  Group  members  should  pay  their  membership  fees  by  postal  furikae,  not  by  credit  card. 
Pre-Registration  Deadline  : Monday,  October  22  (Wednesday,  September  12  for  presenters) 

How  to  Register  for  PAC3  at  JALT2001 

Pre -registration  is  the  cheapest  and  smoothest  way  to  guarantee  a good  start  to  PAC3  at  JALT2001.  Please 
take  advantage  of  the  discounted  pre-registration  rates  and  register  before  the  October  22  (September  12  for 
presenters)  deadline.  After  your  pre-registration  application  is  processed,  an  acknowledgement  card  will  be 
issued  after  September,  which  you  can  exchange  for  your  name  tag  and  conference  bag  at  the  conference  site. 
If  you  have  not  received  an  acknowledgement  card  by  November  15,  please  contact  JALT  Central  Office.  On- 
site registration  will  take  place  at  the  conference  site  on  Thursday  November  22,  5:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m.  and 
throughout  the  remaining  days  of  the  conference.  VISA  and  MasterCard  will  be  accepted  at  the  conference 
site,  too.  Members  must  show  their  membership  card  to  register  on  site  at  the  member  rate. 

Within  Japan  (Cash  or  checks  are  not  accepted) 

A . By  postal  furikae 

Fill  out  the  attached  postal  furikae  form  in  English  or  Roman  letter  and  make  payment  at  a post  office. 
Make  sure  to  include  your  name,  mailing  address,  date(s)  of  attendance,  and  code(s)  of  Featured  Speaker 
Workshop (s).  Use  one  form  per  person.  Contact  the  JALT  Central  Office  if  you  require  additional  forms. 

B.  By  VISA  or  MasterCard 

1.  Find  the  form  in  this  supplement  marked  Pre- Registration  Form  - for  Credit  Card  Users  only  (page  31). 
Use  one  form  per  person. 

2.  Fill  out  the  form.  Print  clearly.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name,  mailing  address,  date(s)  of  attendance,  and 
code(s)  of  Featured  Speaker  Workshop(s) 

3.  Make  sure  that  all  the  information  about  your  credit  card  is  included.  We  cannot  process  your 
application  if  any  of  the  information  is  missing. 

4.  All  payments  are  in  yen. 

5.  Payment  for  JALT  membership  only  cannot  be  made  by  credit  card. 

6.  Mail  the  form  to  the  JALT  Central  Office.  Fax  is  not  acceptable. 
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From  Overseas 

A.  By  Bank  Draft 

Fill  out  the  attached  postal  furikae  form  and  make  payment  with  a bank  draft  drawn  in  Japanese  yen  made 
payable  to  JALT.  Be  sure  to  add  an  additional  ¥ 1,500  per  bank  draft  to  the  total  for  the  Japanese  bank 
draft  handling  fee.  Send  your  registration  application  and  payment  to  the  JALT  Central  Office. 

B.  By  Postal  Money  Order 

Send  your  registration  application  and  International  Postal  Money  Order  in  yen  to  the  JALT  Central 
Office.  No  other  currency  will  be  honored.  No  bank  service  charge  is  necessary. 

C By  VISA  or  MasterCard 
See  the  instructions  above:  Within  Japan  B 

Make  your  life  simple — Please  pre-register.  If  you  can’t,  please  bring  your  membership  card  (even  if  it  is 
expired)  with  you  to  the  conference  to  help  make  check-in  faster. 

Note 


1 . Ordinary  Participant's  Registration 

Only  applications  postmarked  by  Monday,  October  22  will  be  accepted  as  pre- registration.  After  the 
deadline,  participants  must  register  on  site.  Applications  postmarked  October  23  and  after  will  be  required 
to  pay  an  extra  handling  charge  of  ¥ 2,000  in  addition  to  the  on-site  rates. 

2.  Presenter's  Registration 

Presenters  must  register  for  the  conference  and  pay  for  their  equipment  charges  by  Wednesday,  September 
12  (postmarked).  Those  failing  to  do  so  will  have  their  presentations  canceled.  JALT  can  only  provide  the 
equipment  detailed  in  your  letter  of  presentation  acceptance  and  paid  for  at  the  time  of  pre-registration. 

In  the  case  of  a group  of  presenters,  the  group  leader  or  contact  person  must  pay  the  equipment  charges. 

3.  Cancellation 

The  final  deadline  for  receipt  by  the  JALT  Central  Office  of  cancellation  for  conference,  Featured  Speaker 
Workshop  registration,  and  Odyssey  party  tickets  is  Thursday,  November  8,  5:00  p.m.  Cancellation 
requests  will  not  be  honored  after  this  deadline.  All  requests  for  refunds  must  be  made  in  writing.  A 
cancellation  charge  of  ¥ 3,000  will  be  deducted  from  your  payment.  There  will  be  no  refunds  of  any  kind 
given  at  the  conference  site.  All  refunds  will  be  made  to  the  registrant  by  postal  money  order  about  3 
months  after  the  conference. 

4 .Balance  Due 

A note  for  balance  due  will  be  on  the  acknowledgement  card.  Make  payment  by  postal  furikae  only  before 
the  pre-registration  deadline.  You  will  also  receive  this  note  if  your  membership  expires  before  November 
2001.  Please  pay  your  membership  at  the  time  of  registration  for  smoother  processing  because 
acknowledgement  cards  will  not  be  reissued. 

5.  The  JALT  Central  Office  will  not  accept  payment  for  hotel  and  travel  reservations  nor  will  it  be 
responsible  for  payment  for  these  made  by  mistake. 

6.  It  is  important  for  you  to  retain  a copy  of  your  receipt.  Your  proof  of  payment  is  needed  for  all  inquiries 
to  the  JALT  Central  Office  regarding  payments  and  refunds. 

JALT  Central  Office:  Urban  Edge  Bldg  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016  Japan 

Tel:  03-3837-1630  Fax:  03-3837-1631 
jalt@gol.com 

Conference  Center 

Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center 
3-9-30  Asano,  Kokurakita-ku,  Kitakyushu  802-0001 
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JALT2001  Hotel  & Travel  Information 

The  Nippon  Travel  Agency  International  Travel  Division  has  secured  a large  number  of  single  and  twin 
rooms  in  a variety  of  hotel  types  for  the  duration  of  JALT2001  to  satisfy  all  participant’s  needs  and  budgets. 
Many  of  these  rooms  are  offered  at  special  discount  rates  for  JALT  conference  participants.  Please  read  all 
pages  carefully  before  you  apply  to  make  your  reservation. 

To  reserve  flight  tickets  and  JR  tickets,  please  contact  NTA.  Ticket  sending  fee  is  ¥5C0  per  person. 

Hotel  Information 

Various  types  of  hotels  are  available  to  suit  your  accommodation  needs.  All  give  good  quality  service  and  are 
reputable.  However,  since  the  conference  is  once  again  being  held  over  a popular  three-day  weekend,  please  send 
your  reservation  in  early  to  secure  your  choice  of  hotel.  The  rates  listed  are  per  room  and  inclusive  of  a 10% 
service  charge  and  5%  consumption  tax.  Breakfast  is  NOT  included.  The  size  of  each  room  is  in  square  meters. 
Please  be  aware  that  hotel  staff  may  not  speak  English  at  some  hotels.  The  following  hotel  directions  also 
indicate  the  distance  from  JR  Kokura  Station  ('MMR)  to  each  hotel.  Kitakyushu  International  Conference 
Center,  the  conference  site,  is  5 minutes'  walk  from  JR  Kokura  Station  North  Exit  (/JS  ^ SRib  C7 ). 


Code 

Hotel  Name 

Room  Type 
(S/U=Single 
Use) 

Sq.m 

Rate  per 
Room 
In  YEN 

Location  from  JR  Kokura 
station 

South  exit=^  O 
North  exit-ib  o 

A 

RIHGA  ROYAL  HOTEL 
KOKURA 

Twin 

Twin(S/U) 

Double 

Double(S/U) 

30 

30 

35 

35 

¥ 17,500 
¥ 10,500 
¥ 17,500 
¥ 10,500 

1 minute  walk  from  JR 
Kokura  station  north  exit. 

B 

STATION  HOTEL 
KOKURA 

Single 

Twin 

Twin(S/U) 

18 

26 

26 

¥ 10,000 
¥ 17,000 
¥ 10,500 

Adjacent  to  JR  Kokura 
station  south  exit. 

C 

TOKYO  DAI-ICHI  HOTEL 
KOKURA 

Single 

Twin 

Twin(S/U) 

19 

25 

25 

¥ 8,800 
¥ 16,500 
¥ 13,000 

8 minute  walk  (5  minute 
drive)  from  JR  Kokura 
station  south  exit. 

D 

KOKURA  WASHINGTON 
HOTEL  PLAZA 

Single 

Twin 

13 

17 

¥ 8,000 
¥ 15,500 

7 minute  walk  from  JR 
Kokura  station  south  exit. 

E 

KOKURA  TOKYU  INN 

Single 

Twin 

Twin(S/U) 

13 

15 

15 

¥ 7,900 
¥ 13,500 
¥ 12,000 

8 minute  walk  from  JR 
Kokura  station  south  exit. 

F 

CHISAN  HOTEL  KOKURA 

Single 

13 

¥ 7,500 

2 minute  walk  from  JR 
Kokura  station  north  exit. 

G 

PLAZA  HOTEL 
KITA  KYUSHU 

Single 

Twin 

15 

20 

¥6,825 
¥ 14,175 

5 minute  walk  from  JR 
Kokura  station  north  exit. 

H 

NISHITETSU  INN 
KOKURA 

Single 

12 

¥ 6,000 

4 minute  walk  from  JR 
Kokura  station  south  exit. 

I 

SUN  SKY  HOTEL 

Single 

Twin 

10 

16 

¥ 6,300 
¥ 9,000 

5 minute  drive  from  JR 
Kokura  station  south  exit. 
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How  to  Apply 

Apply  by  sending  the  attached  Application  Form  (page  30)  either  by  facsimile  or  by  post  to  Nippon  Travel 
Agency,  International  Travel  Division,  JALT2001  Desk.  Send  in  your  application  as  early  as  possible,  since 
they  will  be  handled  on  a first-come-first-served  basis.  If  a room  in  the  hotel  of  your  choice  is  not  available, 
another  hotel  of  similar  class  will  be  substituted. 


The  deadline  for  the  Application  is  Friday,  October  19, 2001.  Please  complete  the  Application  Form,  and 
post  or  fax  it  to  NTA. 

Confirmation  and  Payment 

Notice  of  confirmation  and  a detailed  invoice  will  be  sent  by  October  31,  2001,  with  the  hotel  name  and 
room  rate.  Confirmation  will  be  sent  by  FAX  or  post.  Please  include  your  fax  number  or  current  mailing 
address  on  the  Application  Form. 

We  request  payment  in  full  by  credit  card  (American  Express,  VISA,  MasterCard,  Diners  Club  Card)  or 
bank  transfer.  For  conference  participants  residing  in  Japan,  a postal  remittance  form  will  be  provided  for 
convenient  payment  at  any  post  office. 

Payment  in  full  must  be  received  by  Friday,  November  9, 2001.  If  payment  does  not  arrive  by  this  deadline, 
all  reservations  will  be  automatically  canceled. 

There  is  a ¥1,000  handling  charge,  per  person,  for  both  domestic  and  overseas  participants. 

Changes  and  Cancellations 

Notices  of  change  and  cancellation  must  be  made  in  writing  via  facsimile  or  post  to  NTA  JALT2001  Desk 
(FAX:  03-3572-8689)  by  November  22,  2001.  If  later,  please  contact  each  hotel  direcdy  as  the  NTA  office 
WILL  BE  CLOSED  for  the  holiday. 

Room  reservations  remain  active  unless  written  notification  of  cancellation  has  been  sent  to  NTA  or  the  hotel 
(after  November  22).  Without  notification,  you  will  be  charged  for  the  entire  period  of  the  reservation. 

Refunds  will  be  made  after  the  conference,  provided  that  the  notice  of  cancellation  followed  NTA’s 
regulations.  Changes  or  cancellations  will  not  be  accepted  by  telephone. 

Cancellation  penalty  - No  charge  if  cancellation  is  made  30  days  prior  to  check-in  date. 

The  following  charges  will  apply  for  any  cancellations  thereafter: 


20-29  days  prior  to  check-in  date 
5-19  days  prior  to  check-in  date 
2-4  days  prior  to  check-in  date 
1 day  / same  day 


¥1,000 

¥2,000 

¥4,000 

100%  (one  night) 


Cancellation  after  check-in 


The  above  regulation  applies. 


Only  the  International  Travel  Division  of  Nippon  Travel  Agency  can  offer  these  special  discounts  to 
JALT2001  participants.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  Nippon  Travel  Agency  for  further  information.  The  JALT 
Central  Office  will  not  handle  inquiries  concerning  hotel  or  travel  arrangements. 


Nippon  Travel  Agency,  International  Travel  Division,  JALT2001  Desk 
3rd  Floor,  Shimbashi  Eki-mae  Building  No.l, 

2-20-15  Shimbashi,  Minato-ku  Tokyo  105-8606  JAPAN 
Ms.  Hidaka,  Mr.  Nishijima,  Mr.  Iizuka 

Tel:  +81-(0)3-3572-8743  Fax: +81 -(0)3-3572-8689  Email:  conference_itd@nta.co.jp 
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APPLICATION  FORM  FOR  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATION  JALT2001 

November  23  (Fri.)  - 25  (Sun.)  2001 
Please  TYPE  or  write  in  BLOCK  LETTERS.  Deadline:  October  19, 2001 
Return  this  Form  to:  JALT2001  DESK,  Nippon  Travel  Agency  Co.,  Ltd.,  International 

Travel  Division 

3F,  Shimbashi  Ekimae  Bldg.  #1, 2-20-15,  Shimbashi,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  105-8606  Japan 
Tel:  +81-3-3572-8743  Fax:  +81-3-3572-8689  E-mail:  conference_itd@nta.co.jp 

APPLICANT:  □ Prof.  □ Dr.  □ Mr.  □ Ms. 

Last  name:  Given  name: 

Phone  (home):  Fax  (home):  . 

Phone  (work): Fax  (work): 

Email: 

Mailing  address:  (for  correspondence)  □ Office  []Home 


School/Company: 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS:  (rates  include  tax  and  service  charge,  breakfast  not  included)  Indicate  1st, 
2nd  & 3rd  choice. 


Choice 

Code 

Hotel  Name 

Room  Type  (please  check  ) 

1st 

□ single  Otwin  Dtwin  si u □ double  □ double  si u 

2nd 

□single  Dtwin  Dtwin  s/u  □ double  □ double  si u 

3rd 

□ single  Dtwin  Dtwin  s/u  □ double  □ double  s/u 

Check-in  Date 

If  twin  or  double,  sharing  persons  name 

Check-out  Date 

Those  who  wish  to  share  a twin  or  double  room — an  invoice  will  be  sent  to  the  delegate  for  two  persons. 
After  the  invoice  is  received,  the  delegate  must  remit  total  payment  for  two  persons. 


PAYMENT  (Please  check): 

□ Credit  Card:  (□  American  Express  / □ Visa  / □ Master  / □ Diners  Club) 

Card  Number: Valid  Thru: 

Card  Holder:  Authorized  Signature: 

□ Payment  by  bank  transfer  to: 

Bank  Name:  Tokai  Bank  Shimbashi  Branch  Office 

Account  No.:  ORDINARY  DEPOSIT  1152017  *411  520  1 7 

Account  Name:  NTA-JALT  o & £ : NTA-JALT 

*Please  send  a copy  of  the  bank  transfer  record  after  payment  is  completed. 

□ Postal  Remittance  (NTA  will  send  a postal  remittance  form  upon  confirmation). 

Reservations  are  confirmed  when  hotel  charges  are  paid  in  full.  Credit  card  payments  for  hotel  charges  will 
be  deducted  in  full  by  Nippon  Travel  Agency  prior  to  check-in  date.  Regular  hotel  charges  may  apply  to  on- 
I /^  payment  at  the  hotel. 


Pre-Registration  Form  - for  Credit  Card  Users  only 


VISA  and  Master  Card  Users 


Name:  (M/F)  Last 

First 

Address:  □ Home  □ Work  (c/o) 
(in  Romaji) 

Postal  Code: 

Tel  (H): 

Tel  (W): 

Mem.  No: 

Fax  (H): 

Fax  (W): 

Email: 

Conference  Registration 


Conference  Fees  LlNov.  23  LNov.  24  LNov.  25  Total  ( ) day(s) 

¥ 

Party  ( ¥ 3,000)  □ Yes 

¥ 

Featured  Speaker  Workshop 
(Insert  Workshop  Code) 

AM  1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

¥ 

PM  1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

EVE  1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

Presenter  □ Yes  Equipment:  □ OHP  □ CASS  □ VHS 

¥ 

JALT2001  Junior  program  ( 3 days  ) 

¥ 

Student  □ Yes  Conference  Total 

¥ 

Membership  Fees  (only  payable  by  credit  card  if  pre-registering  for  the  conference) 


Check  in  the  boxes 

□ New  Member 

□ Renewal 

□ Regular  ( ¥ 10,000)  □ Student  ( ¥ 6,000) 

□ Joint  ( ¥ 17,000  for  2 members)  O Five-year  Member 

Joint  name:  ( ¥ 40,000) 

L Overseas  □ Seamail  ¥ 9,000  (till  countries) 

□ Airmail  ¥ 10,750  (Asia) 

□ Airmail  ¥ 12,000  (other  countries) 

¥ 

SIG  name(s) 

SIG  ¥ 1,500/each  Total  ( ) SIG(s) 

¥ 

Membership  Total 

¥ 

The  Language  Teacher  CD-ROM  Episode  2 - pre-conference  discount 
JALT  Members:  ¥ 2,500  Others:  ¥ 3,500  ( ) 

¥ 

Grand  Total  a-  ft 

¥ 

Payment  ( X 3T  >£ ) 

Card  Holder  Account  No.  {!)- K # # -f ): 

Expiry  Date  ( # PR) 

Month  Year 

Name  of  Card  Holder  (fl- h'  fh  % # % ) (Block  Letters): 

Phone  Number  of  Card  Holder  {1)~  V fd  1 it  # ^ ): 

Signature  of  Card  Holder  ( 7 4 > ): 

Mail  to: 

JALT  Central  Office:  Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  1 10-0016,  Japan 

T 1 10-00 1 6 #.1-37-9  7—'<>3.-y  is  tUl/5F  (£-|lS&^tScf 

Fax  is  NOT  Acceptable 
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Turn  Your  Readers  into  Bookworms! 


Bookworms  Library 

All  the  original  Black  and  Green  Bookworms 
with  new  activities  and  teaching  support.  More 
than  130  titles  at  6 stages. 

Bookworms  Starters 

A new  series  of  stories  specially  adapted  for 
beginners  at  the  250  headword  level. 

Ten  titles  at  the  Starter  level. 

Bookworms  Playscripts 

A range  of  plays,  designed  both  for  reading 
and  performing  in  the  classroom. 

Six  titles  at  2 stages. 

Bookworms  Factfiles 

Our  popular  series  of  full-color,  non-fiction 
readers  for  all  ages  and  interests. 

Thirty  titles  at  4 stages. 


Bookworms  Library 


Bookworms  Playscripts 


Bookworms  Starters 


Bookworms  Factfiles 


Now  available!  A free  teacher's  guide  in  Japanese  or  English  entitled  'The  Why  and  How  of  Using 
Graded  Readers. ' 

Looking  for  the  perfect  way  to  get  your  extensive  reading  program  off  the  ground? 

The  entire  Oxford  Bookworms  Library  (131  titles)  is  now  available  as  a set  at  a 30%  discount. 

For  details  on  how  to  order  please  contact  our  office. 


featured  speakers:  krause;  lee 


Ways  to  Respond 

A reality  of  Japanese  public  schools  is  large  classes  of 
up  to  40  students.  Although  pairwork  and  small 
group  activities  offer  students  more  opportunities  to 
speak  and  practice  language,  many  English  classes 
will  probably  be  conducted  in  a whole  group  setting. 
At  the  least,  introduction  of  new  material  and  activi- 
ties will  be  done  by  the  teacher  with  the  whole  group. 
Teachers,  therefore,  need  different  strategies  to  check 
the  comprehension  of  all  the  students  frequently  dur- 
ing instruction.  Some  of  these  are: 

Thumbs  Up:  The  teacher  asks  frequent  yes/no 
questions  using  the  target  vocabulary  or  struc- 
ture. Children  respond  with  thumbs  pointing 
up  for  yes,  thumbs  pointing  down  for  no. 

Clap  For  It:  The  teacher  says  a list  of  items  that 
correspond  to  the  concept  being  taught,  ran- 
domly adding  in  a few  items  that  don't.  Chil- 
dren clap  only  for  those  that  fit. 

One  Question  Quiz:  At  frequent  intervals  during 
the  presentation  of  material,  teachers  announce  a 
one-question  quiz.  On  erasable  slates  or  special 
quiz  paper,  students  write  down  the  answer.  An- 
swers are  checked  or  corrected  before  going  on. 

Communication  at  Low  Levels 
Language  is  a social  activity  and  language  acquisi- 
tion occurs  within  a social  environment.  Children 
are  social  animals.  Most  would  happily  spend  their 
days  playing  with  and  talking  to  their  friends. 
However,  they  do  this  all  in  their  native  language 
very  competently,  and  quickly  get  frustrated  with 
English  if  they  can't  communicate  what  they  want 
to  say.  Teachers  must  set  realistic  goals  for  low- 
level  communication  activities  and  make  sure  the 
children  have  the  language  they  need  to  fulfill  the 
goals.  One  such  activity  is 

Janken  Introductions:  Each  student  starts  with 
six  stickers,  pieces  of  paper,  or  self-made  busi- 
ness cards.  They  stand  up,  find  a partner,  and 
do  janken  (pre-teach  "Paper,  stone,  scissors, 
one,  two,  three").  The  loser  says  a self  introduc- 
tion (pre-teach  "Hi.  I'm " or  any  other  intro- 

duction information)  and  hands  over  a sticker 
or  card.  The  winner  responds,  then  both  find 
new  partners  and  continue.  The  goal  is  to  col- 
lect as  many  stickers  or  cards  as  possible. 

Total  Physical  Response  and  Beyond 
Children  learn  their  first  language  by  listening  to 
adults  talking  to  them  about  what  is  around  them, 
often  telling  them  what  to  do.  The  principal  charac- 
teristic of  this  kind  of  listening  is  that  comprehension 
is  checked  constantly — it's  a true  listening  activity 
and  not  one  of  memory  or  recall.  It  makes  sense, 
therefore,  in  the  early  stages  of  learning  English,  to 

o 
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use  concrete  commands  to  teach  the  new  language. 
Reality  sets  in,  however,  when  we  contemplate  telling 
40  active  10-year-olds  to  "Run  to  the  blackboard." 
Teachers  need  a selection  of  activities  that  use  the 
listen  and  do  structure,  without  causing  wild  chaos  in 
the  classroom.  One  example  is: 

If  You  Can:  Pre-teach  verbs  for  actions  that  chil- 
dren can  or  can't  do:  swim,  ride  a bike,  play  the 
piano,  drive  a car,  etc.  Then  give  commands  like 
"If  you  can  swim,  stand  up"  or  "If  you  can  play 
the  piano,  raise  your  right  hand." 

The  JALT2001  Workshop 

Other  active  learning  ideas  include  songs  and  chants 
to  practice  short  dialogs,  classroom  games  that  teach 
children  to  work  together  and  solve  problems,  and 
creative  activities  that  stimulate  young  imaginations 
as  well  as  motivate  them  to  want  to  keep  on  learning 
English.  In  the  workshop,  participants  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience  many  of  these  activities  as 
low-level  language  learners,  and  try  adapting  them  to 
fit  their  own  classroom  situations. 


Linda  Lee 

Rethinking  the  Role 

of  Reading 

When  I ask  EFL  teachers  why  they  have  students 
read  in  class,  their  most  common  responses 
are:  (a)  to  practice  reading  strategies;  (b)  to  develop 
fluency  in  reading;  and  (c)  to  improve  reading  com- 
prehension. These  purposes  for  reading  make  sense 
for  language  learners  who  are  preparing  to  tackle  aca- 
demic or  professional  texts  and  need  the  appropriate 
reading  skills  and  strategies  to  do  so.  In  these  class- 
rooms, the  texts  or  reading  materials  become  some- 
thing that  students  do  or  practice  or  get  through  to 
become  more  proficient  readers  in  the  target  lan- 
guage. Unfortunately,  this  model  has  become  the 
standard  approach  to  reading  in  the  EFL  classroom  at 
all  proficiency  levels  and  has  caused  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  for  having  begin- 
ning and  intermediate  EFL  students  read  in  class  is  to 
learn  the  language. 

"Using"  Readings  for  Language  Input 

What  happens  when  we  base  our  reasons  for  reading 

in  beginning  and  intermediate  EFL  classrooms  on  the 
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claims  of  current  language  acquisition  theory?  Cur- 
rent language  acquisition  theory  claims  that  we  ac- 
quire language  in  only  one  way,  when  we  understand 
messages,  that  is,  when  we  obtain  "comprehensible 
input".  Thus,  we  acquire  when  we  understand  what 
people  tell  us  or  what  we  read,  when  we  are  absorbed 
in  the  message.  (Krashen,  1997,  p.3) 

In  this  model,  reading  (and  listening)  material  is 
the  fuel  that  drives  the  language  acquisition  process. 
Language  learners  use  the  meaning-bearing  input 
we  provide  "to  build  a mental  representation  of  the 
grammar  that  must  eventually  underlie  their  use  of 
language."  (VanPatten,  1996,  p.  5)  Without  mean- 
ing-bearing input,  language  cannot  be  learned. 

Once  we  start  thinking  of  written  materials  or  texts 
primarily  as  sources  of  language  input,  we  can  then 
focus  our  attention  on  identifying  the  types  of  writ- 
ten material  that  best  serve  this  purpose  and  on 
how  to  use  them. 

"Doing"  Things  with  Texts 

For  written  materials  to  serve  as  input  for  language 
acquisition,  learners  must  attend  to  it,  engage  it, 
and  understand  it.  It  seems,  then,  that  my  job  as  a 
language  teacher  is  to  help  students  do  just  this: 
attend  to,  engage,  and  understand  what  they  read. 

I no  longer  see  myself  as  "teaching"  language; 
rather,  I see  myself  as  helping  students  process  in- 
put, that  is,  turn  input  into  intake.  To  help  stu- 
dents do  this,  I must  get  them  to  do  things  with 
the  information  in  the  text. 

When  I turn  my  attention  from  doing  texts  to  do- 
ing things  with  texts,  I am  essentially  changing  from 
a text-based  pedagogy  to  a student-based  pedagogy. 
Rather  than  trying  to  get  students  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  a text,  I am  now  focusing  on  helping 
them  interact  with  written  input.  For  example,  what 
happens  if  I take  a rather  dull  paragraph  that  de- 
scribes soccer  and  transform  it  into  a simple  chart 
like  the  one  below? 

Soccer 

is  a team  sport. 

is  a slow-moving  sport. 

is  an  Olympic  sport. 

is  a dangerous  sport. 

is  very  popular  here. 

is  the  most  popular  sport  in  the 

world. 

is  fun  to  play. 

is  fun  to  watch  on  TV. 

is  usually  played  outdoors. 

is  played  on  a hard  surface. 

While  this  is  not  a reading  in  the  traditional  sense, 
it  is  clearly  input  in  written  form,  and  it  is  input 
that  students  must  do  something  with.  (In  this  case, 
students  must  identify  the  phrases  that  describe  soc- 


cer.) In  order  to  do  this  task,  students  must  under- 
stand some  or  much  of  the  input,  think,  and  make 
decisions.  In  this  particular  example,  teacher  and 
students  work  together,  with  the  teacher  adding  oral 
input  something  like  this:  Let's  see.  Soccer  is  a team 
sport.  Yes,  that's  right.  It's  a team  sport.  A slow-moving 
sport.  Hmmm.  No,  it's  not  a slow-moving  sport . . . 

Note  that  the  teacher's  oral  input  is  in  the  form  of  a 
"think  aloud"  rather  than  in  the  form  of  an  interro- 
gation {What  do  you  think,  Yuko  ...  Is  soccer  a team 
sport?  Is  it  a slow-moving  sport?)  Here,  the  teacher 
thinks  aloud,  inviting  students  to  join  in  the  con- 
struction of  a text  describing  soccer.  Note  also  that 
some  descriptors  are  opinion-based  as  in  the  case  of 
"is  fun  to  play"  and  "is  dangerous,"  in  order  to  en- 
courage interaction  and  negotiation  among  stu- 
dents. Syntax  may  also  be  beyond  students' 
previous  experience,  but  in  this  context-rich  envi- 
ronment, students  are  able  to  infer  meaning. 

I can  continue  to  provide  written  input  on  sports 
in  many  different  formats.  For  example,  students 
and  I could  co-construct  the  chart  below  by  adding 
the  names  of  different  sports  to  each  category. 


is  a dangerous  sport 
skiing 

players  wear  uniforms 

soccer 


isn't  a dangerous  sport 
badminton 
players  don't  wear 
uniforms 

golf 


Statements  with  interesting  information  could  also 
be  considered  reading  material  for  language  input. 
In  the  example  below,  language  learners  read  the 
statements  and  guess  the  name  of  the  sport. 

• One  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  Thailand  is 


• More  than  820,000 balls  are  sold  world- 

wide every  day.  More  than  half  of  them  are 
bought  by  people  in  Japan. 

Learners  could  also  read  longer  descriptions  and 
guess  the  sport  as  in  the  example  below: 

No  one  knows  for  sure  where  this  sport  was  in- 
vented, but  it  became  so  popular  in  Scotland  in 
the  1400s  that  a law  was  passed  prohibiting  it. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  hit  a ball  into  a se- 
ries of  18  small  holes.  A player  is  allowed  to  use 
a set  of  14  clubs.  What  sport  is  this? 

Unfortunately,  the  sample  materials  about  sports 
above  are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  simply  activities  or 
tasks  that  students  do  or  practice  or  get  through  rather 
than  as  information-rich  texts  for  students  to  interact 
with.  I say  this  is  unfortunate  because  the  moment 
we  think  of  a reading  as  an  activity  rather  than  as 
written  input,  the  benefit  of  using  that  particular 
reading  in  the  classroom — to  provide  meaning-bear- 
ing input  that  students  attend  to  and  engage  in  order 
to  acquire  the  language — is  lost.  Unless  we  are  willing 
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to  rethink  the  role  of  reading  in  the  EFL  classroom, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  resources  for  teaching  a lan- 
guage (providing  meaning-bearing  input)  can't  find  a 
place  in  our  language  learning  materials. 
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Michael  Rundell 

Collocations  for  ELT: 
Can  software  help  us  to 
identify  them? 

Information  overload  is  a burden  we  all  increas- 
ingly share.  Indeed,  a major  industry  has  grown 
up  around  helping  us  to  cope  with  an  excess  of 
data,  through  applications  such  as  Internet  "por- 
tals" or  automated  summarizing  and  content  extrac- 
tion. The  situation  is  no  different  for  dictionary 
writers:  twenty-odd  years  ago,  the  linguistic  data  on 
which  we  based  our  description  of  languages  was 
relatively  sparse.  Nowadays,  the  reverse  is  true — 
especially  for  English,  the  lingua  franca  of  science, 
technology,  business,  and  the  Internet.  Vast  text 
corpora  are  (relatively)  easy  to  acquire,  and  now 
form  the  basis  for  all  serious  learners'  dictionaries. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  physical  size  of  dictio- 
naries (paper  dictionaries,  at  least)  has  remained 
constant.  So  the  challenge  for  lexicographers  is  to 
develop  strategies  for  transforming  this  mass  of  data 
into  dictionary  entries  that  will  (a)  fit  into  the  same 
amount  of  space  (not  a trivial  task),  and  (b)  meet 
the  receptive  and  productive  needs  of  most  users  in 
most  situations.  All  of  which  calls  for  a sharp  focus 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  dictio- 
naries: without  a very  clear  view  of  their  purpose, 
they  will  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  informa- 
tion that  is  truly  relevant  to  the  books'  intended  us- 
ers, from  information  that  is  merely  true. 

To  give  an  example:  how  should  a learners'  dictio- 
nary deal  with  a simple  word  like  father?  Most  stick  to 
a brief  definition  along  the  lines  of  "a  male  parent" 
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(e.g.  LDOCE3,  CIDE,  Macquarie  Learner's  Dictionary). 
But  two  well-known  books  take  a different  line: 

1.  Your  father  is  the  man  who  made  your  mother 

pregnant  with  you  ( COBUILD2 ). 

2.  a man  in  relation  to  a child  or  children  born  from 

an  OVUM  that  he  has  fertilized  ( OALD5 ). 

1 draw  attention  to  these  entries  not  in  order  to 
criticize  (a  dangerous  thing  for  a lexicographer  to  do, 
since  none  of  us  is  immune  from  counterattack),  but 
because  they  raise  genuine  questions  regarding  the 
function  of  learners'  dictionaries.1  Both  definitions 
seem  to  be  based  on  a false  assumption:  namely,  that 
the  user  of  the  book  is  not  familiar  with  the  concept  of 
father.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  learners  what  a father 
is,  but  rather,  how  the  word  that  encodes  this  con- 
cept tends  to  behave  in  English.  In  other  words,  we 
(lexicographers)  should  ask  ourselves  why  an  ad- 
vanced learner  would  be  looking  up  a word  like  father 
in  the  first  place.  Almost  certainly,  the  user  already 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  (so  a simple  defini- 
tion will  suffice),  but  s/he  may  want  to  find  out  more 
about  its  contextual  and  collocational  features,  or 
about  the  ways  in  which  it  behaves  differently  from 
the  equivalent  word  in  his/her  own  language.  (The 
Spanish  equivalent  padre,  for  example,  does  not  map 
exactly  onto  English  father,  since  in  its  plural  form, 
padres,  it  can  also  mean  "parents".) 

The  same  applies  to  any  other  type  of  information 
in  a dictionary.  Rather  than  seeing  each  entry  as  an 
inventory  of  all  available  facts  about  a word,  lexi- 
cographers should  make  a judgment — informed  if 
possible  by  research  into  dictionary  users'  needs  - 
regarding  the  user's  likely  motivation  in  consulting 
that  entry.  Collocation  is  an  interesting  area  in  this 
respect.  There  is  a strong  consensus  among  teachers 
and  students  that  learners'  dictionaries  should  sup- 
ply more  comprehensive  information  about  words' 
collocational  preferences.  Learners'  dictionaries 
have  begun  to  address  this  need  but,  arguably,  the 
results  have  so  far  been  somewhat  partial  and  unsys- 
tematic. Now,  with  large  corpora  and  improved  soft- 
ware, we  have  an  opportunity  to  describe 
collocation  in  ways  that  will  provide  real  practical 
help  for  the  user  who  is  working  in  productive  mode. 

Statistical  software  that  provides  lists  of  collocates 
has  been  available  for  some  time,  and  some  learners' 
dictionaries  have  already  benefited  from  its  use.  The 
existing  software  is,  however,  relatively  crude,  in  that 
it  simply  extracts  from  the  corpus  a list  of  any  lexical 
items  with  a tendency  to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
given  word.  In  a recent  collaboration  between  lexi- 
cographers and  software  developers,2  a new  and  far 
more  sophisticated  package  has  been  developed:  this 
generates  lists  of  collocates  that  are  categorized  ac- 
cording to  their  grammatical  function.  Thus,  for  the 
verb  to  check,  the  software  can  provide  separate  lists 
showing  features  such  as  its  typical  subjects  and  ob- 
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jects,  the  adverbs  usually  associated  with  it,  and  nouns 
that  typically  occur  following  the  patterns  check  FOR 
and  check  ON.  In  the  latter  case,  the  lists  hint  at  clear 
semantic  differences,  with  check  + for  being  associ- 
ated with  words  like  damage , wear,  or  errors,  while 
check  + on  generally  brings  up  objects  such  as  perfor- 
mance, condition,  or  progress. 

With  data  like  this  available  for  thousands  of  com- 
mon words,  we  have  a powerful  resource  for  lexicog- 
raphy. In  itself,  none  of  this  is  a guarantee  of  better 
dictionaries.  But  it  does  provide  us  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  a more  reliable  and  wide-ranging  description 
of  English  collocation  than  has  been  possible  up  to 
now.  In  other  words,  it  solves  the  information  overload 
problem  in  the  area  of  collocation — at  least  for  the 
dictionary  writer.  The  next  stage  is  to  edit  this  data 
and  present  it  in  dictionaries  in  ways  that  will  answer 
learners'  productive  needs  without  overwhelming 
them  with  information.  We  are  now  well  on  the  way 
to  addressing  this  task.3 

Notes 

1 The  COBUILD  English  Dictionary,  2nd  edition,  Harper- 
Collins,  1995;  The  Oxford  Advanced  Learners  Dictionary , 

5th  edition,  Oxford  University  Press,  1996. 1 should  add 
that  the  newer  editions  of  both  dictionaries  have  "cor- 
rected" these  entries. 

2 The  parties  involved  are  Bloomsbury  Publishing  pic  and 
the  Information  Technology  Research  Institute  (ITRI), 
University  of  Brighton,  UK,  and  the  results  of  this  col- 
laboration can  be  seen  in  the  forthcoming  Macmillan 
English  Dictionary  (2001). 

3 The  "profiles"  that  this  software  produces  are  called 
"Word  Sketches"  and  some  examples  can  be  seen  at 
http://www.itri.bton.ac.uk/~Adam.Kilgarriff/ 


Stephen  Thewlis 

Discovering  and  Expand- 
ing Your  Teaching-Style 

Preferences 

Things  have  gotten  easier  for  language  teachers. 

Most  people  finally  agree  that  students  learn  dif- 
ferently and  that  there  is  no  one  best  approach  or 
methodology.  But  it  hasn't  alwasys  been  that  way. 

For  much  of  the  history  of  our  profession,  re- 
searchers and  theoreticians  argued  that  there  was 
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one  best  (i.e.,  most  effective/  efficient/ pedagogically 
defensible)  way  to  teach  and  learn  languages,  and  if 
we  only  did  enough  research  and  enough  statistical 
analysis  we  could  find  out  what  it  was.  They  pro- 
posed one  breakthrough  in  the  field  after  another  as 
the  next  true  pedagogical  salvation,  and  many  of  us 
were  all  too  willing  to  jump  whole-heartedly  onto 
any  new  methodological  bandwagon.  The  last  50 
years  of  language  teaching  have  been  a veritable 
carousel  of  discarded  dogmas:  grammar-translation, 
direct  method,  audio-lingual's  stimulus-response, 
the  natural  approach,  other  ostensibly  student-cen- 
tered dogmas  like  community  language  learning, 
silent  way,  total  physical  response.  One  by  one  they 
rose  and  fell.  Tossing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water  has  been  an  occupational  hazard  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

Awareness  of  cross-cultural  differences  has  also 
begun  to  expand.  American  linguists  and  method- 
ologists have  not  typically  been  very  interested  in 
the  effects  of  cultural  differences  on  classroom  inter- 
action. As  recently  as  1997,  of  the  more  than  1500 
presentations  at  the  international  TESOL  confer- 
ence, fewer  than  ten  (just  over  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent!) focussed  on  how  cross-cultural  differences 
affect  classroom  interaction.  But  ten  is  better  than 
none.  Although  systematic  examinations  of  how 
such  deep-structure  cultural  values  as  attitudes  about 
authority,  about  individual  versus  collective  orienta- 
tion, or  about  how  knowledge  should  be  presented 
and  processed  all  relate  to  classroom  interaction, 
they  are  still  in  their  infancy.  Even  so,  this  particu- 
lar baby  has,  at  last,  been  born  into  our  profession, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  tossed  out  any  time  soon. 

So  we  have,  at  last,  been  granted  theoretical  permis- 
sion for  the  belief  that  there's  more  than  one  way  to 
skin  the  pedagogical  cat,  and  that  differences 
among  individuals  and  cultures  can  play  a signifi- 
cant role.  Teachers  no  longer  need  to  feel  guilty  if 
they  confess  that  their  personal  methodology  (often 
somewhat  apologetically  described  as  eclectic  but 
student  centered),  is  actually  whatever  works,  and  that 
this  might  change  from  class  to  class  or  country  to 
country. 

However,  this  new  freedom  still  runs  the  risk  of 
being  just  a different  kind  of  bogus  methodological 
salvation  (Everybody  do  their  own  thing!),  unless 
we  can  ensure  that  student  centered  teaching  doesn't 
just  mean  a class  where  students  do  most  of  the  talking, 
but  rather  a class  where  information  is  presented  in 
multiple  ways  that  maximize  students'  individual  access 
to  (and  mastery  of)  information  and  skill.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  teachers — and  workshops  that  purport 
to  help  them — must  try  to  accomplish  two  goals: 

Know  Thyself 

People  have  a natural  tendency  toward  blind  spots, 
whether  created  by  culture  or  by  personality.  Teach- 
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ers  tend  to  teach  the  way  they,  themselves,  like  to 
learn.  In  order  for  us  to  become  truly  student  cen- 
tered, we  need  a clear  awareness  of  the  role  that  our 
own  prejudices  and  predilections  play  in  the  choices 
we  make  for  our  students.  We  must  first  determine 
specifically  what  our  own  often-unconscious  prefer- 
ences are.  Then  we  must  assess  how  closely  these 
match  the  preferences  of  our  students.  Finally,  we 
must  honestly  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
learning  activities  in  our  classes  reflect  student 
choices  or  teacher  choices,  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  offer  a range  of  options  that  will  appeal  to  di- 
verse preferences  in  the  same  classroom. 

Fortunately,  there  are  now  a number  of  tools  to 
help  us  navigate  through  the  thicket  of  whatever 
works — though  not  so  much  from  the  fields  of  lan- 
guage education  and  applied  linguistics  as  from  the 
fields  of  cognitive  psychology,  cross-cultural  com- 
munication and  human  resources  development. 

Such  instruments  as  the  Learning  Style  Inventory,  de- 
veloped by  David  Kolb,  provide  some  very  helpful, 
structured  ways  for  both  new  and  experienced 
teachers  to  examine  and  define  their  individual 
preference  profiles.  By  becoming  aware  of  how  pref- 
erences correlate  strongly  with  cultural  background 
and  choice  of  profession,  (American-trained  EFL 
teachers,  for  example,  tend  to  fall  into  one  particu- 
lar learning  style  preference  profile.)  we  can  begin 
to  plan  strategically  to  include  other  activities  that 
would  not  naturally  occur  to  people  like  ourselves. 

Seek  Diverse  Perspectives 

It's  not  enough  to  simply  be  aware  of  our  own  blind 
spots.  We  must  compensate  for  them  by  actively 
seeking  out  and  granting  acceptance  to  points  of 
view  from  those  who  are  not  like  us.  Having  clearly 
defined  our  own  perspectives,  we  then  need  to  in- 
tentionally seek  out  and  collaborate  with  our  oppo- 
sites, and  systematically  expand  our  repertoire  of 
techniques  to  include  learners  with  very  different 
ways  of  learning.  Fortunately,  our  new  times  have 
seen  an  increasing  appreciation  for  diversity  and  the 
development  of  structured  techniques  (again  prima- 
rily developed  by  the  fields  of  organizational  and 
human  resources  development)  that  help  us  learn 
the  most  from  the  people  with  whom  we  have  the 
least  in  common. 

It  is  only  by  defining  and  including  these  differ- 
ent voices  in  our  lesson  planning  that  we  can  hope 
to  insure  that  whatever  works  works  not  just  for  our- 
selves, but  for  every  student  in  our  classroom. 
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Richard  C.  Smith 

Learner  and  Teacher  De- 
velopment: Connections 
and  Constraints 

The  last  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of  learner  au- 
tonomy and  reflective  teaching  as  buzz  words  in  our 
profession.  They  have  tended  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, but  in  recent  publications  and  conferences 
there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to  link  the  two.  I 
shall  attempt  to  indicate  in  this  article  both  why 
learner  and  teacher  development  can  be  seen  ideally 
as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  how  different 
settings  place  constraints  on  their  implementation 
which  have  to  be  realistically  addressed.  Only  then 
are  (pedagogy  for)  learner  autonomy  and  reflective 
teaching  likely  to  become  more  than  buzz  words,  in 
other  words  take  root  in  different  contexts  and  be 
sustained. 

The  learner  autonomy  and  reflective  teaching 
paradigms  clearly  share  an  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  constructing  one's  own  knowledge  through 
planning,  monitoring  and  self-evaluation.  They 
may  thus  be  seen  to  reflect  trends  in  general  learn- 
ing psychology,  at  the  same  time  meeting  increas- 
ingly urgent  economic  and  social  demands  for 
flexibility  and  life-long  learning.  They  can  have  a 
political  connotation,  too,  with  their  shared  empha- 
sis on  empowerment  of  the  individual  (student  or 
teacher)  in  relation  to  existing  social  (including  edu- 
cational) structures,  though  with  their  rise  to  promi- 
nence as  buzz  words  this  political  dimension  may 
have  tended  to  be  downplayed. 

In  the  classroom,  though,  why  mightn't  there  be 
a necessary  connection  between  learner  and  teacher 
development?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  investigative  stance  adopted  by 
the  reflective  teacher  (the  teacher  as  researcher),  a 
stance  that  may  be  required  by  the  demands  of  a 
pedagogy  for  autonomy.  A student  I taught  in  Japan 
once  wrote  that  when  students  acquire  more  con- 
trol over  classroom  learning,  the  role  of  the  teacher 
may  appear — at  first  sight— to  be  diminished.  But, 
in  fact,  the  teacher  needs  to  involve  him/herself  in 
"grasping  every  student's  aim  and  seeing  how  they 
are  doing.  . . . He/she  has  to  look  at  students  care- 
fully to  understand  their  ideas  towards  learning  and 
give  appropriate  advice  to  them."  (Takamatsu,  1996) 
In  this  process  of  attempting  to  understand  and  ad- 
vise students,  teachers  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
various  investigative  activities,  asking  questions 
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which  are  themselves  useful  in  raising  students' 
awareness  of  their  own  learning.  And  in  order  to 
engage  students  in  autonomous  and  effective  reflec- 
tion on  their  learning,  teachers  need  to  constantly 
reflect  on  their  own  role  in  the  classroom,  monitor- 
ing the  extent  to  which  they  constrain  or  scaffold 
students'  thinking  and  behaviour. 

There  is,  then,  a sense  in  which  teachers  and  stu- 
dents can  learn  together  and  together  become  em- 
powered in  the  course  of  pedagogy  for  autonomy 
combined  with  reflective  teaching.  The  potential  of 
this  kind  of  virtuous  circle  (or  upward  spiral)  of  com- 
bined learner  and  teacher  development  has  been 
most  thoroughly  explored  by  Flavia  Vieira  and  her 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Minho  in  Portugal 
(see,  for  example,  Moreira  et  al.  1999).  On  the  basis 
of  their  research,  Vieira  (1997:  66)  has  observed  that 
"teachers  become  more  reflective  as  learners  become 
more  autonomous  and  vice  versa." 

These  interconnections  point  to  one  possible 
meaning  of  a term  which  is  being  frequently  used 
these  days,  without  always  being  clearly  defined: 
teacher  autonomy.  On  the  above  basis,  we  might  say 
that  teachers  themselves  need  to  be,  or  may  become 
more  autonomous  as  learners  (reflective  teachers) 
when  they  engage  in  a pedagogy  for  autonomy. 
However,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  term 
may  be  used,  which  relates  more  broadly  to  the  con- 
straints on  teacher  decision-making  (control  over 
what  and  how  to  teach)  in  a particular  setting,  and 
not  simply  to  control  over  self-development.  It  is 
undeniable  that  teachers  themselves  possess  varying 
degrees  of  control  over  the  syllabus,  materials, 
means  of  evaluation  and  or  even  methods  of  in- 
struction in  different  classroom  contexts.  In  cases 
where  such  control  is  limited,  both  learner  and 
teacher  development  are  likely  to  be  impeded,  since 
students  cannot  take  control  when  the  teacher  has 
little  to  let  go  of,  while  many  teachers  lack  the  time, 
resources,  energy,  security,  ability  and/or  confidence 
to  engage  in  reflective  teaching,  professional  self- 
development and  pedagogical  experimentation.  The 
virtuous  circle  of  teacher  and  learner  development 
described  above  is  only  likely  to  be  feasible,  then, 
when  constraints  on  teacher  autonomy  are  recog- 
nized and  realistically  addressed. 

If  reflective  teaching  and  (pedagogy  for)  learner 
autonomy  are  to  become  firmly  established  in  real- 
ity and  not  just  remain  as  buzz  words,  there  is  a 
need,  then,  to  be  realistic  with  regard  to  the  social, 
psychological  and  cultural  constraints  which  oper- 
ate in  diverse  settings.  At  the  same  time,  loopholes  or 
spaces  of  freedom  (areas  where  the  teacher  does  have 
control)  may  emerge,  while  on  closer  examination 
some  constraints  might  be  revealed  to  be  more 
imagined  than  real.  Finally,  we  should  not  ignore 
the  possibility  of  (collectively,  perhaps)  challenging 
constraints  once  their  reality  has  been  established. 
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Two  key  terms  we  shall  use  to  address  these  issues  in 
our  workshop  are  appropriate  methodology  and  sus- 
tainable development : Fakrul  Alam  of  the  University 
of  Dhaka  and  1 will  provide  examples  of  constraints 
on  and  possibilities  for  teacher  and  learner  develop- 
ment in  specific  Bangladeshi,  Japanese  and  U.K. 
settings  as  a basis  for  analysis  by  participants  of 
their  own  contexts.  Participants  will  then  develop, 
share  and  critique  their  own  action  plans  for  sus- 
tainable (realistic,  appropriate  and  long-lasting)  ap- 
proaches to  learner  and  teacher  development. 
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Michael  Swan 

Involving  Students 
in  Grammar  Work: 
Not  Too  Little , 

Not  Too  Much 

Students  learn  best  if  they  are  involved — if  they 
can  participate  in  the  choice  of  learning  activi- 
ties, express  their  attitudes  to  their  lessons,  and  use 
their  personal  knowledge,  feelings  and  imagination 
in  their  work.  As  everybody  knows,  this  is  not  easy 
to  achieve.  We  have  all  seen  classes — and  perhaps 
taught  them — where  the  students  never  escape 
from  the  two-dimensional  cardboard  world  of  the 
teaching  materials.  Whether  because  of  the 
teacher's  fear  of  losing  control,  the  general  educa- 
tional ethos,  or  simple  lack  of  know-how,  nothing 
personally  interesting  or  involving  ever  happens. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  rich  and  varied  internal 
worlds  remain  silent,  while  everybody  does  and 
says  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

Attempts  to  change  things  can  go  too  far.  Early 
approaches  to  'learner  autonomy'  sometimes  came 
close  to  a point  where  students  decided  for  them- 
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selves  what  to  learn,  chose  how  to  learn  it,  selected 
and  worked  through  appropriate  materials,  and 
tested  themselves,  with  the  teacher  simply  acting 
as  a consultant.  The  results  were  generally  disap- 
pointing. More  recent  attempts  to  avoid  'imposing' 
pre-planned  structural  or  lexical  syllabuses  have 
also  sometimes  delivered  less  than  they  promised. 
(Whatever  the  attractions  of  a task-based  syllabus, 
for  example,  it  is  not  a very  efficient  way  of  ensur- 
ing that  students  learn  all  the  high-priority  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  they  need.) 

How  can  we  get  maximum  student  involvement 
in  grammar  lessons  without  losing  efficiency?  It  is 
worth  looking  at  the  different  stages  of  grammar 
work  separately,  asking  how  we  can  bring  in  the 
learner  at  each  point. 

Preliminary  Work:  Learner  Training 
Beginners  may  have  little  idea  of  how  languages  and 
language  learning  work.  In  the  first  lesson,  talk  these 
things  through  with  them.  Students'  own  ideas  about 
grammar,  however  naive,  make  an  excellent  starting 
point.  If  you  listen  carefully  to  what  learners  have  to 
say,  they  will  listen  to  you  in  return  when  you  help 
them  to  see  things  more  realistically. 

The  Mother  Tongue 

Sometimes  we  need  to  use  the  mother  tongue  in  the 
classroom  (for  instance  in  grammar  explanations), 
and  sometimes  we  need  not  to  (for  instance,  in 
most  grammar  practice).  Listen  to  what  students 
think  about  this.  If  necessary,  encourage  them  to 
question  their  attitudes. 

Syllabus  Choice 

Beginners  can't  choose  what  points  of  grammar 
they  are  going  to  work  on — they  don't  know 
enough  about  the  language.  But  even  at  this  level  it 
is  worth  explaining  why  the  syllabus  is  as  it  is, 
rather  than  just  getting  the  class  to  do  the  grammar 
because  it  is  there  in  the  book.  At  higher  levels,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  get  students'  views  on  grammar 
priorities  and  (up  to  a point)  to  take  these  into  ac- 
count. If  you  pay  attention  to  their  reasons  for 
wanting,  say,  to  do  less  on  tenses,  more  on  articles, 
or  no  work  on  grammar  at  all,  they  are  more  likely 
to  take  your  own  priorities  seriously. 

Rule-learning 

Grammar  rules  can  be  learnt  explicitly,  acquired 
implicitly  through  practice,  or  (with  greater  learner 
involvement)  discovered  by  analyzing  examples. 
Not  all  rules  are  necessarily  best  learnt  in  the  same 
way,  and  not  all  learners  respond  equally  well  to 
the  same  approach.  Try  to  find  time  to  discuss 
these  issues  in  class. 

Who  Explains  the  Rule? 

Once  or  twice,  get  your  more  advanced  students  to 
teach  a point  of  grammar  to  lower-level  learners 
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under  your  supervision.  Preparing  to  explain  some- 
thing to  somebody  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  it 
clear  in  your  own  mind. 

Where  Do  the  Examples  Come  From ? 

Examples  of  grammatical  structures  can  come  from 
learners  as  well  as  from  teaching  materials.  Once 
they  have  got  hold  of  a structure,  students  can  (un- 
der your  guidance)  produce  their  own  examples  for 
the  others  to  learn  from.  These  can  be  personal 
(expressing  learners'  own  ideas  and  experience)  in 
ways  that  book-examples  can  never  be. 

What  Kind  of  Practice? 

Good  teaching  materials  incorporate  a wide  range 
of  practice  activities,  from  basic  mechanical  exer- 
cises through  pair  and  group  work  to  more  elabo- 
rate grammar-based  tasks.  Try  discussing  the 
different  exercise  types,  explaining  the  rationale 
behind  them  and  getting  learners'  reactions. 

Communicative  Work 

It's  at  the  practice  stage  that  there  is  most  opportu- 
nity for  student  involvement  and  creativity.  Tradi- 
tionally, however,  most  'communicative'  work  has 
tended  to  take  place  in  the  context  of  fluency  prac- 
tice. Remember  that  grammar  practice,  too,  can 
give  students  the  chance  to  exchange  information, 
give  their  opinions,  use  their  imaginations  and  be 
creative. 

Who  Makes  the  Exercises? 

You  don't  always  have  to  stick  to  the  teaching  ma- 
terials. If  you  are  working  on,  say,  a gap-fill  exer- 
cise, get  students  to  try  making  up  additional  items 
for  each  other. 

Tests 

Help  students  to  feel  that  they  are  testing  them- 
selves— checking  their  own  progress — rather  than 
just  being  tested.  Let  them  talk  about  what  is  an 
acceptable  test  result.  Here,  too,  they  can  some- 
times be  involved  creatively — helping  (under  super- 
vision) to  create  test  items  for  each  other. 

Conclusion 

There  are  no  miracle  solutions  to  language  teach- 
ing problems.  Whatever  we  do,  languages  remain 
difficult  and  time  remains  short.  Getting  students 
more  personally  involved  in  their  grammar  learn- 
ing will  not  magically  make  them  fluent  bilinguals. 
But  it  will  certainly  help  them  to  learn  more  En- 
glish, more  effectively,  and  more  enjoyably.  And 
that  is  a good  deal  better  than  nothing. 
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Sharing  Posters 

Keith  Lane 


Poster  sessions  have  always  been  one  of  the  more  inter- 
active features  of  our  annual  conferences.  This  year  at 
PAC3  at  JALT2001,  there  will  be  four  poster  sessions 
available,  offering  around  80  presentations.  If  you  are 
interested  in  submitting  a proposal  for  a poster  session, 
there  is  still  a little  time  available.  Please  contact  the 
writer:  Keith  Lane  < klane@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp> 

Many  conference  committees  include  poster 

sessions  in  the  program.  These  are  usually  pre- 
sented in  an  open  public  space.  For  organizers, 
these  poster  sessions  make  sense.  They  provide  op- 
portunities for  greater  participation  and  expand  the 
program — and  paid  attendance — without  signifi- 
cantly increasing  the  demands  on  space  and  equip- 
ment. Consequently,  conference  organizers  often 
allow  a later  proposal  submission  date  and  the  cri- 
teria for  acceptance  is  usually  less  rigorous  than  for 
"regular"  presentations. 

While  this  seems  very  cavalier,  a dismissive  atti- 
tude toward  posters  is  undeserved.  Professional 
poster  exhibits  add  vibrancy  and  enthusiasm  to  a 
conference  and  offer  unique  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional sharing.  I hope  this  paper  will  serve  to 
uphold  the  reputation  of  poster  sessions,  encourage 
presenters  to  consider  it  carefully  as  an  alternative 
approach  to  presenting,  and  also  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  being  successful  as  a poster  presenter. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I have  included  the  ad- 
vice and  comments  of  about  two-dozen  colleagues 
from  around  the  world  who  have  responded  to  my 
questions  and  my  invitations  to  share  their  experi- 
ences. Also  included  are  the  equally  important, 
though  more  anonymous,  impressions  I have 
gained  observing  my  peers  at  conferences  over  the 
years.  I remember  certain  conferences,  not  by  the 
qualities  of  the  keynote  speakers,  but  more  by  the 
individuals  who  displayed  posters  to  give  us  free 
access  to  ideas  that  were  of  very  high  interest.  The 
sense  of  open  sharing  and  generosity  that  I experi- 
enced in  the  process  of  gathering  data  is  indicative 
of  the  good  measure  of  altruistic  motivation  be- 
hind poster  presentations.  In  the  literature,  how- 
ever, with  the  notable  exception  of  Wright  (1998), 
there  is  very  little  on  this  subject.  (Also  see  Ford, 
1999  for  a discussion  of  an  in-class  application.)  I 
think  it  is  time  we  gave  these  sharing  attitudes  and 
the  informed  experience  and  knowledge  behind 
them  their  full  measure  of  professional  respect. 
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What  are  poster  sessions? 

Poster  sessions  at  professional  conferences  center  on 
bulletin  boards  in  areas  where  there  is  heavy  foot 
traffic,  like  corridors  or  lobbies.  As  the  name  sug- 
gests, presenters  rely  heavily  on  the  visual  effect  of 
their  displays  for  attracting  attention  and  conveying 
information.  Conference  administrators  provide  the 
space  and  backboards  for  an  allotted  time,  1.5-2 
hours  or  even  sometimes  all  day.  Hopefully  confer- 
ence administrators  have  provided  two  chairs  for 
presenters  to  sit  on  during  slack  times  or  while  hav- 
ing a longer  discussion  with  another  conference- 
goer.  (I  have  seen  these  chairs  used  also  as  a stand 
for  a laptop  computer,  video  cassette  player  and 
monitor,  or  cassette  player.)  In  addition  to  a 
backboard  and  posters,  presenters  provide  handouts 
and  name  cards.  Presenters  supplement  the  impres- 
sions of  their  posters  by  elaborating  and  answering 
direct  questions. 


Figure  1:  What  does  a poster  session 
look  like? 


Poster  presentations  are  less  linear  than  a demon- 
stration, workshop,  or  research  paper.  Presenters  do 
not  proceed  through  a formal  phase  of  practiced 
introduction,  points  of  discussion,  conclusion,  and 
then  questions  in  the  conventional  sense.  While  to 
some  extent  they  may  discuss  their  exhibits  in  a 
step-by-step  process,  usually  presenters  are  there  to 
answer  questions  and  to  elaborate  on  areas  their 
audience  of  the  moment  is  interested  in.  In  reality 
they  are  likely  to  introduce,  discuss,  and  conclude 
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many  times.  It  is  a much  more  fluid,  dynamic,  and 
recursive  role  with  its  own  unique  demands  and 
opportunities. 

Poster  sessions  weighing  in 

Many  of  my  respondents  gave  a poster  presentation 
because  their  submission  in  its  original  form  was 
rejected  or  not  received  by  the  due  date.  However, 
the  overwhelming  majority  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  actual  direct  benefits  and  outcomes  of 
giving  a poster  session.  They  hardly  seemed  a disap- 
pointed group.  These  are  fairly  typical  responses: 

I enjoyed  doing  the  poster  format  because  I was 
able  to  meet  and  talk  to  a lot  of  people  and  get 
ideas  ...  I met  several  people  who  do  things  in 
their  classes  that  are  similar  to  the  activity  I was 
presenting.  In  fact,  I made  a preliminary  plan 
with  two  people  I'd  never  met  before  to  make  a 
joint  presentation  next  year!  That  was  very  ex- 
citing! Also,  I was  a lot  less  nervous  than  I would 
have  been  during  a formal  presentation.  I think 
making  a poster  presentation  is  a good  transi- 
tion from  being  a spectator  ...  to  being  a pre- 
senter. Now  I have  the  "nerve"  to  submit  a 
proposal  for  TESOL  2001  and  hopefully  I'll  be 
able  to  make  a "real"  presentation  then. 

(Schaefer.) 

I thought  I was  going  in  as  the  poor  relation  but 
as  it  turned  out  I had  far  greater  exposure  and 
feedback  than  I would  have  had  in  another  kind 
of  presentation.  Probably  400  people  came  past 
and  stopped  to  read  . . . What's  the  best  I could 
have  hoped  for  in  any  other  format?  Because  of 
the  informal  nature  of  the  set  up  people  are 
happy  to  talk  to  you  and  the  feedback  was  ex- 
tremely helpful,  and  professionally  rewarding.  I 
came  away  from  the  session  on  a real  high  just 
because  the  intensity  of  the  contacts  with  the 
'audience'.  (Adoniou.) 

I was  surprised  to  realize  that  in  fact  you  reach  a 
lot  more  people  than  you  do  in  a demonstration 
or  workshop;  that  you  have  more  opportunities 
to  answer  specific  questions.  . . and.  . . you  don't 
have  to  confront  the  terrors  of  stage  fright.  . . If 
you  want  to  show  student  work  or  share  photo- 
graphs, the  poster  session  is  an  ideal  medium. 
(Asplin.) 

Counter  intuitively,  most  respondents  agreed  that 
they  were  able  to  reach  many  more  people  with 
poster  sessions  than  they  would  have  with  a stan- 
dard presentation.  As  a measure,  some  presenters 
mentioned  distributing  150  to  250  handouts  before 
running  out  during  a 105-minute  session.  On  the 
negative  side,  however,  a number  seemed  to  feel  less 
than  satisfied  with  the  constant  audience  flow  and 
fleetingness  of  many  contacts: 


Dealing  with  'hand-out  collectors'  who  simply 
grab  the  documents  and  run  away  without  re- 
viewing the  poster.  Extremely  frustrating.  (Van 
Den  Elzin) 

Other  responses  indicate  that  poster  sessions  are 
extremely  advantages  for  some  topics  and  pur- 
poses . . . 

Is  every  topic  suitable  for  a poster  board  presen- 
tation? No,  it  has  to  be  a topic  that  can  be  pre- 
sented straightforward  and  speaks  for  itself.  I 
experienced  it  for  the  first  time  and  I must  say  I 
liked  it  more  than  a seminar  or  a workshop  for- 
mat. (Homolova) 

I choose  a poster  format  over  other  presentation 
formats  especially  when  I want  to  hear  what 
other  people  are  doing  related  to  the  topic.  It's 
also  especially  effective  for  work  that  speaks  for 
itself,  for  example,  student  projects,  trips,  inter- 
active activities.  (Sanderholdt.) 

. . . but  less  so  for  others: 

It  is  harder  for  the  presenter  to  link  the  practice 
of  what  he  does  with  the  theory.  The  poster  pre- 
sentation, by  its  nature,  tends  to  be  very  practi- 
cally oriented  leaving  little  room  for  theorizing. 
(Gordon.) 

Of  course  the  text  must  be  very  concise  for  a 
poster  presentation  and  this  can  be  hard  to  do 
for  some  subjects.  (Keihnhoff-Obenda.) 

To  summarize,  the  respondents  generally  felt  that 
the  poster  session  format  had  advantages  over  stan- 
dard presentations,  and  were  in  often  or  usually 
preferable.  They  felt  that  very  practical  and  proce- 
dural topics  lent  themselves  best  to  poster  sessions, 
and  that  theoretical  matters  were  often  difficult  to 
represent  in  brief  textual  and  visual  form.  Lastly,  the 
many  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  do  a poster  as 
consolation  for  having  their  proposals  turned  down, 
or  having  missed  the  deadline  are  becoming  part  of 
the  majority  for  whom  the  poster  session  is  a pre- 
ferred vehicle  for  reaching  the  professional  public. 

Submitting  your  poster 

Since  posters  are  static,  in  describing  the  presenta- 
tion for  the  conference  handbook  or  the  conference 
vetting  committee  there  is  little  need  to  refer  to  or- 
der of  presentation  of  ideas.  Order,  which  is  appro- 
priate to  describe  a session  that  transitions  from 
literature  review  to  a description  of  empirical  re- 
search and  the  results,  does  not  apply  to  posters. 
Also,  whether  submitting  for  a colloquium  or  a 
poster  session,  keep  the  language  crisp.  Compare 
these  two  texts: 

This  poster  session  primarily  aims  to  outline 
reasons  and  methods  of  using  "graphic  organiz- 
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ers"  as  an  instructional  method  in  enhancing 
text  analysis  and  persuasive  writing  competence. 
The  presenter  will  review  related  studies  in  read- 
ing research  (Carrell,  1984,  Carrell,  et.  al.  1989, 
and  Pearson,  1981)  then  describe  how  the  re- 
sulting awareness  can  feed  back  into  writing. 
Model  texts  and  the  activity  sheets  guiding  stu- 
dents through  the  analysis  will  be  shown  in  the 
form  of  a flow  chart  to  help  readers  visualize  the 
actual  process  of  teaching  and  learning.  Stu- 
dents' learning  outcomes  will  also  be  reported 
through  charts  and  graphs,  and  illustrated  by 
samples  of  students'  work. 

This  poster  session  introduces  ways  graphic  or- 
ganizers enhance  students'  reading  and  persua- 
sive writing.  The  display  includes  a flowchart, 


model  texts,  and  activity  sheets  that  help  stu- 
dents analyze  and  visualize  teaching  and  learn- 
ing processes.  Charts,  graphs,  and  samples  of 
student  work  report  the  learners'  progress.  A 
handout  summarizes  the  display  and  reviews 
other  studies.  (53  words) 

In  the  second  text,  modals  and  lengthy  ~ing  pat- 
terns have  been  removed.  It  is  best  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  the  display  as  an  actor  to  avoid  the  need 
for  vague  passive  sentences.  Eliminate  construc- 
tions like  "primarily  aims  to''  and  "tries  to";  people 
are  attracted  to  presentations  that  achieve.  Mini- 
mize inconsequential  language  and  define  the  es- 
sence of  your  presentation.  You  have  taken  the  first 
steps  to  being  a successful  poster  presenter  and  de- 
signer. 


Alignment 


► Horizontal  & Vertical 

► Hard,  Professional  Edge 

► Relates  All  Units  Together 
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► Direct  Eye  Movement 
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► Divide  Unrelated  Items 

► White  Space  Organizes 

► Group  For  Relationships 
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Figure  2:  Four  Basic  Concepts  to  Guide  Poster  Design. 
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Figure  3:  Graphic  Organizers  Convey  Ideas. 


Designing  your  poster 

We  thought  it  might  be  less  work  than  another 

kind  of  presentation  — and  boy  we  were  wrong! 

(McDaniel). 

I neglected  to  mention  the  work  that  goes  into  a 
poster  session  as  a disadvantage.  Almost  every  re- 
spondent described  design,  construction,  and  por- 
tage as  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  giving  a poster 
demonstration.  A number  of  considerations  should 
go  into  designing  your  poster,  but  perhaps  the  ini- 
tial one  is  portage.  Why  prepare  an  attractive  and 
professional  project  only  to  hack  it  to  pieces  later  to 
get  it  into  your  suitcase? 

As  you  design  your  posters,  keep  in  mind  how 
you  intend  to  carry  the  display  and  reconstruct  it  on 
a vertical  surface  of  specific  dimensions.  Wright 
(1998)  suggests  that  large  paper  sheets  in  a roll  are 
easier  to  carry,  and  that  alternatively  presenters  can 
consider  designs  that  permit  the  posters  to  be  folded 
to  lie  flat  in  their  suitcases.  Of  course,  how  you  ide- 
ally want  your  presentation  to  look  might  preclude 
that  approach.  The  large  portfolio  attaches  that  are 
sold  at  art  supply  stores  are  increasingly  common  at 
some  conferences,  too.  These  are  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  large,  clean  sheets  of  tag  board 
(cardboard)  that  are  usually  favored. 

Other  useful  tips  include: 

• Bring  colored  paper  (from  a roll)  to  cover  the 
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bulletin  board  itself.  It  makes  your  poster  hang 
together  and  makes  it  more  attractive.  Also,  use 
appropriate  supplies  & equipment  to  make  a 
smart  presentation:  Two-sided  tape,  drafting 
tape,  and  cutting  boards  to  make  straight  edges. 
Consult  the  department  in  your  school  that  does 
graphic  work.  (Asplin.) 

• We  used  the  university's  copy  center  (like 
Kinko's)  to  make  a banner  for  our  presentation 
and  this  worked  great.  . .All  we  had  to  do  was 
provide  the  text  . . . and  they  did  the  graphic 
and  color  design.  The  end  result  was  a very  pro- 
fessional and  attractive  "poster"  that  we  could 
easily  roll  up  and  transport.  (Keihnhoff-Obenda). 

• For  practice:  Take  photograph  of  your  practice 
poster  board.  Mark  numbers  on  each  picture. 
Carry  these  with  you.  . .(Soranastapo). 

Consider  how  a poster  presentation  is  an  example 
of  graphic  design.  When  you  write  a paper  for  a jour- 
nal you  can  leave  the  niceties  of  presentation  and 
layout  to  the  editors.  When  giving  a poster  study 
some  basic  professional  advice.  Williams  (1994)  is 
highly  recommended  for  its  concise  clarity  and  utility 
to  beginners.  Using  her  advice  I have  created  Figure  2 
to  describe  the  four  basic  design  concepts: 

Contrast : Hierarchy  and  dynamism  is  essential 
for  conveying  information  and  getting  attention. 
Contrast  draws  attention.  Where  things  are  uni- 
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form  our  eyes  are  drawn  to  what  is  different. 
Naturally  then,  you  do  not  want  your  titles  and 
main  points  to  look  just  a little  different  from 
supporting  ideas;  offset  them  clearly  and  boldly 
with  very  different  color,  font  size,  and  shape  to 
bring  them  out.  In  Figure  1,  the  size  of  the  center 
poster  and  its  font,  the  single  vertical  rectangle 
(all  others  are  horizontal)  and  the  large  dark  ar- 
row all  tell  the  audience  where  to  look  in  a split 
second. 

• Proximity : Information  is  more  or  less  directly 
related  to  other  information.  Physically  grouping 
together  related  information  and  distancing  less 
related  information  with  white  space  achieves 
two  purposes: 

1.  It  creates  attractive  "blocks"  of  imagery  that 
lead  our  eyes  in  an  organized  manner. 

2.  It  immediately  creates  order. 

Consequently,  proximity  is  a principle  that 
should  not  be  applied  ambiguously.  Try  to 
determine  the  proper  placement  for  each  pre- 
sentation item.  White  space  is  not  wasted;  it 
helps  us  create  these  relationships.  . . it  helps 
create  the  contrast  which  directs  our  eyes. 

• Repetition : Repeating  patterns  creates  a sense  of 
association  to  tie  a presentation  together.  Wright 
(1998)  gets  at  the  idea  of  both  alignment  and 
repetition  when  he  suggests  "ruling  a line  the 
full  width  of  your  text  area  at  the  top  of  your 
design  and  at  the  bottom  ...  of  each  poster  in 
the  set.  Here,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  sense 
of  alignment,  repeating  shapes,  shades,  and  col- 
ors give  the  sense  that  the  posters  are  related  to  a 
whole.  . . this  encourages  the  viewer  to  integrate 
the  information  better." 

• Alignment : Blocks  of  information  need  to  be  as- 
similated into  the  overall  scheme.  Crisp  hard 
edges  achieve  that.  The  dark  blocks  contribute 
here  to  a strong  horizontal  flow,  the  well-aligned 
edges  of  text  to  a strong  vertical  flow.  Your  dis- 
play will  all  look  much  more  systematic  and  in- 
corporated if  tops  match  other  tops,  sides  match 
other  sides,  and  white  space  is  not  "trapped." 

In  addition,  you  might  want  to  add  items  that 
give  your  poster  a sense  of  depth.  Wright  (1998) 
suggests  pockets  for  handouts  mounted  on  the  post- 
ers and  little  rectangular  doors.  The  doors  have 
questions  on  the  outside  and  invite  the  audience  to 
open  them  for  the  answers  within.  One  respondent 
mounted  quite  a 3-D  poster  display: 

Our  poster  included  such  things  as  rubber  dino- 
saur heads,  a ballot  box,  book  jackets,  etc. 

(McDaniel). 

Regarding  text  itself,  an  obvious  points  is  to  write 
large  . . . Consider  five-meter,  2.5-meter,  and  one- 
meter  intervals  and  design  accordingly.  At  five 
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meters  away  something  visual  needs  to  draw  people 
in.  Many  people  will  linger  at  the  perimeter  to  col- 
lect the  gist  of  your  display.  They  are  close  enough 
to  learn  something  and  overhear  your  conversations 
with  the  one-meter  crowd,  who  are  the  ones  who 
will  sign  their  name,  read  pullouts,  share  ideas  with 
you,  and  exchange  name  cards.  Prioritizing  your 
space  according  to  the  principles  of  distance  can 
help  to  disambiguate  the  hierarchies  of  relevance  in 
your  topic. 

When  free-handing  text,  novices  should  be  con- 
tent with  block  style  letters.  While  trying  to  estab- 
lish a uniform  feel  (serif  or  sans-serif,  curved  edges 
or  hard)  Wright  suggests  they  consider  how  to  es- 
tablish contrast  using  pen  thickness  and  color. 
When  using  a computer  contrast  can  be  established 
using  different  fonts,  different  sizes  and  color,  but 
remember  that  a slight  difference  in  font  sizes 
sometimes  merely  look  like  mistakes,  and  some 
fonts  just  do  not  go  well  together.  (See  Williams, 
1994.) 

You  and  Your  Handout 

One  reason  that  poster  presentations  are  a less 
daunting  format  is  that  the  focus  is  less  on  the  pre- 
senter and  more  on  the  poster  and  the  specific 
topic.  However,  the  presenter  really  does  have  an 
important  role  to  play  beyond  designing  the  poster 
and  setting  it  up.  The  display  is  much  more  likely 
to  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  if  you  have 
established  your  own  presence  as  well  . . . even 
more  so  if  you  provide  an  easily  referenced  hand- 
out that  remind  them  of  you,  the  poster,  and  the 
theme. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  for  a poster 
presenter  is  to  interact  effectively  with  the  audi- 
ence. Interaction  is  welcoming,  and  will  evoke  the 
questions  and  interest  you  need  to  make  the  effort 
worthwhile.  One  trick  is  to  ask  many  questions  in 
return  such  as  "What  groups  do  you  teach?"  and 
"Have  you  ever  tried  something  like  this?"  Remem- 
ber, poster  sessions  are  a cross  between  oratory  and 
discussion. 

Considering  the  limitations  of  space,  what  to 
leave  out  of  the  poster  display  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial problems  you  will  face  in  design.  One  way  to 
answer  that  is  to  ask  yourself  "What  information 
can  I best  convey  through  questions  and  answers?" 
Save  that  role  for  yourself.  And  as  one  respondent 
suggests, 

Have  a thumbnail  answer  to  the  question: 
"What's  this  poster  about?"  because  it's  quite 
surprising  how  many  people  would  rather  have 
the  presenter  give  a synopsis  than  read  the  text, 
no  matter  how  brief.  (Asplin.) 

The  handout  is  the  final  and  most  permanent  arti- 
fact of  your  presentation;  it  should  be  used  to  re- 
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mind  the  participants  weeks,  months,  and/or  years 
later  of  who  you  were  and  what  you  said.  Ensure 
that  the  handout  follows  the  design  and  points  of 
the  poster  display.  Repeat  design  functions  of  the 
poster  in  the  handout  when  possible.  One  respon- 
dent mentions, 

The  handout  we  made  was  not  what  interested 
our  audience.  Our  poster  consisted  of  an  8 X 3- 
foot  tree  diagram  outlining  the  field  of  TESL. 
People  wanted  a shrunken  version  of  this  in 
handout  form.  (Nassar) 

While  the  handout  is  an  opportunity  to  provide 
a bibliography,  and  perhaps  to  repeat  some  points 
that  you  reserved  for  discussion,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  it  retains  the  impression  of  the  presenta- 
tion. Also  include: 

• Your  name  and  professional  contact  informa- 
tion. 

• The  title  of  the  conference,  the  title  and  date  of 
your  presentation. 

• The  description  of  the  presentation  as  printed 
in  the  conference  handbook. 

One  respondent  suggests: 

Instead  of  having  handouts,  provide  a web  ad- 
dress where  those  interested  might  download  a 
pdf  of  your  documentation.  (Van  Den  Elzen). 

In  this  age  of  electronic  information  this  seems  a 
wonderful  idea.  To  modify  the  suggestion,  perhaps 
instead  of  a two  or  three-page  handout,  a one-page 
handout  could  include  the  web  address  for  the  ad- 
ditional, more  detailed  pages.  This  of  course  re- 
duces waste,  weight,  and  cost  for  presenters. 
However,  without  something  to  carry  away  it  is 
doubtful  that  participants  will  remember  to  check 
out  the  web  page. 

Establishing  credentials 

There  is  no  doubt  that  work  still  needs  to  be  done 
to  establish  the  prestige  of  poster  presentations, 
and  by  extension,  poster  presenters.  However, 
more  and  more  seasoned  professionals  are  discover- 
ing that  posters  are  in  many  cases  optimal  for  the 
purpose  of  professional  exchange  and  establishing 
collaborative  networks.  For  novice  presenters, 
poster  sessions  provide  an  opportunity  to  "break 
in"  using  a more  cooperative  and  interactive — less 
daunting — approach.  As  poster  sessions  become 
increasingly  professional  in  quality,  their  prestige 
increases.  In  any  event,  it  is  our  wholehearted  in- 
tent to  better  ourselves  and  the  field  that  is  moti- 
vating teachers  more  and  more  in  this  direction. 

Part  of  the  effort  of  establishing  the  credentials 
of  poster  sessions  lies  also  in  recognizing  them  as  a 
unique  approach  to  professional  discourse.  They 
are  not  watered  down  presentations;  they  are  a for- 
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mat — a genre  if  you  like — that  has  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  They  are  not  by  their  nature  simpler  or 
easier  to  give  than  another  type  of  presentation  or 
act  of  publication;  they  are  merely  different.  Part  of 
this  difference  includes  a visual  approach  to  learn- 
ing that  economizes  on  language,  while  embodying 
quite  complex  information  structures.  Being  clear 
and  simple  is  certainly  not  easy,  yet  is  a goal  for 
every  presenter  to  aspire  to. 

The  suggestions  above  are  intended  to  encourage 
and  help  peers  give  good  poster  sessions.  Moreover, 
they  are  intended  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  professional  guidelines  that  we  will  refer  to 
as  poster  sessions  become  more  than  a sideshow 
feature — an  after  thought — of  our  industry's  confer- 
ences and  our  professional  discourse.  And  here  is 
another  tip:  the  easiest  way  into  a conference  pro- 
gram with  even  a very  late  proposal  is  through  the 
poster  session  door  . . . and  PAC3  at  JALT2001  is 
around  the  corner  (wink,  wink). 
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Blockbusters 

Michael  Cribb,  Kansai  Gaidai  University 


Blockbusters  is  a word  game  which  first  appeared  on 
children's  television  in  Britain  several  years  ago,  but 
which  quickly  became  popular  with  adults  as  well. 
Whilst  it  is  a fun  activity  in  itself,  it  can  also  be  useful 
for  practicing  vocabulary  that  the  class  has  been 
learning.  The  game  consists  of  a board  with  20  hexa- 
gons in  a honeycomb  arrangement  (see  Fig.  1).  Each 
hexagon  contains  a letter  which  represents  a word. 
The  teacher  gives  a clue  and  two  teams  of  students  try 
to  guess  the  word.  The  team  which  guesses  correctly 
wins  the  hexagon  which  is  then  filled  with  the  team's 
colour.  A team  wins  a game  by  making  a complete 
connection  of  hexagons  from  one  side 
to  another  (green)  or  from  top  to  bot- 
tom (red).  Part  of  the  attraction  of  the 
game  is  that  simple,  common  words 
are  often  used  and  so  speed  of  lexical 
retrieval  becomes  important. 

Preparing  the  game 

Draw  the  blockbuster  board  on  a large  piece  of 
white  paper  (approx.  80  cm  x 100  cm).  Create  about 
20  coloured  hexagons  from  thin  cardboard  (ten  red 
and  ten  green).  Prepare  a list  of  words  for  each  letter 
that  is  being  used  on  the  blockbuster  board,  includ- 
ing words  the  class  has  been  studying.  You  will 
probably  need  about  ten  words  for  each  letter. 

When  choosing  words,  select  a mix  of  easy  and  dif- 
ficult ones.  If  you  have  time,  prepare  the  clues  for 
the  words  so  you  do  not  have  to  make  them  up  dur- 
ing the  game  when  the  pressure  is  on.  A prepared 
list  of  words  and  clues  is  available  at  <www. 
geocities.  com/kgu2001/download/questions.txt>. 

Playing  the  game 

Attach  the  blockbuster  board  to  the  blackboard  at 
the  front  of  the  class.  Put  scotch  tape  on  the  back  of 
the  coloured  hexagons  and  rub  on  a little  chalk  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  block- 
buster board.  Divide  the  class  into  four  teams:  A,  B, 
C,  D.  Team  A plays  B and  team  C plays  D in  the 
semi-finals,  and  the  winners  go  through  to  meet  in 
the  final.  The  losers  meet  in  the  play-off.  This 
means  four  games  need  to  be  played,  which  is  about 
the  maximum  for  a one-hour  class. 

Start  the  first  game  (A  vs.  B)  by  selecting  a letter  at 
random  and  giving  the  clue  for  the  word.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  letter  is  "A"  and  the  word  is  "ambu- 
lance," you  might  say,  "A  vehicle  that  takes  you  to 
hospital  after  an  accident.''  (Keep  the  clues  simple 
since  speed  is  part  of  the  game.)  Take  the  first  person 


to  raise  their  hand  and  elicit  an 
answer.  If  it  is  correct,  their  team 
wins  the  hexagon.  If  incorrect, 
give  the  other  team  one  chance  to 
answer.  Since  this  is  the  first  hexagon,  the  team  that 
answers  correctly  becomes  the  red  team,  which  has  to 
connect  from  top  to  bottom.  The  other  team  be- 
comes the  green  team,  connecting  from  side  to  side. 
Since  the  red  team  needs  fewer  hexagons  to  make  a 
connection,  it  is  an  advantage  to  win  the  first  hexa- 
gon and  become  the  red  team. 

Attach  a red  hexagon  to  the  blockbuster  board  over 
the  letter.  Now  ask  the  team  which  answered  cor- 
rectly to  select  the  next  letter.  Again,  give  the  clue  for 
the  letter  and  put  a coloured  hexagon  over  the  letter 
for  the  winning  team.  Play  continues  like  this  until 
one  team  makes  a solid  coloured  line  across  the 
board.  Sometimes  the  game  can  be  brief  with  one 
team  streaking  down  or  across  the  board  in  a straight 
line  without  much  opposition.  Or  the  game  can 
swing  from  team  to  team  with  one  team  being  one 
hexagon  away  from  winning  only  to  have  the  other 
team  "block"  the  path.  The  two  teams  may  have  to 
"snake"  around  the  entire  board  before  one  can  fi- 
nally win  by  connecting  all  the  way  across. 

Once  a winner  is  determined,  play  the  other  semi- 
final, then  the  final  and  play-off  to  determine  the 
winning  and  losing  teams  for  the  whole  class.  The 
winning  team  gets  a prize;  the  losing  team  has  to 
sing  a song! 

A few  more  suggested  rules 
After  a person  raises  a hand,  they  have  five  seconds 
to  answer.  Only  accept  the  first  answer  from  a team, 
even  if  another  member  shouts  out  the  correct  an- 
swer afterwards.  When  a team  answers  incorrectly 
or  cannot  answer  within  five  seconds,  hand  the  clue 
over  to  the  other  team  and  give  them  one  chance  to 
answer  in  five  seconds.  Students  must  give  the  exact 
word  form  with  good  pronunciation  to  win  the 
hexagon  (although  I sometimes  relax  this  rule  de- 
pending on  the  class).  If  no  team  can  guess  the 
word,  choose  a new  one.  And  of  course,  once  a let- 
ter has  been  won  by  a team  and  covered  with  their 
colour,  it  cannot  be  chosen  again  by  the  other  team. 

A computer  version  of  this  game  can  be  down- 
loaded from  <www.geocities.com/kgu2001/ 
download. htm>. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Games 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  High  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Two  hours  (once  only) 
Activity  Time:  One  60-minute  lesson  (four  games) 
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Personal  Story  Frames  and  More 
Alice  Svendson,  fumonji  Women's  College , Saitama 


In  the  case  of  personal  storytelling,  more  is  not 
always  better.  At  our  two-year  women's  college 
near  Tokyo,  we  have  tried  personal  storytelling  in  a 
rotating  fashion,  with  each  teacher  sharing  her 
funny,  embarrassing,  exciting,  or  frightening  five- 
minute  tale  within  the  same  90-minute  class  period 
of  each  of  our  three  communication  classes.  In  this 
rotational  approach,  our  rationale  was  that,  since 
the  students  were  lower  level  and  had  presumably 
shorter  attention  spans,  we  would  give  them  vari- 
ety— three  personalities,  each  exemplifying  differ- 
ent styles  and  diverse  content.  However,  feedback 
from  the  students  revealed  that  three  stories  in  one 
90-minute  period  were  too  much  to  absorb.  The 
good  news  was  that  students  really  wanted  to  un- 
derstand the  stories.  They  did  not  want  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  three  tales,  nor  to  understand  them 
only  superficially.  We  took  their  feedback  seriously. 
Following  is  what  did  work. 

Personal  story  frames 

Telling  a single  tale  that  really  happened  (to  you) 
works.  Students  like  to  laugh  at  their  teacher's  mis- 
takes, or  just  get  to  know  a different  side  of  the 
teacher.  Personal  anecdotes  rate  very  high  for  inter- 
est and  language  retention.  Story  frames — that  is, 
framing  parts  of  the  story  with  drawn  pictures — 
work  in  two  ways.  First,  they  help  the  students  di- 
gest the  story  in  bite-size  chunks;  and  secondly, 
they  focus  learners  on  an  imaginative  comprehen- 
sion task. 

What  to  do 

Before  telling  your  story,  decide  where  the  breaks 
will  be,  so  that  you  have  four  parts  (frames).  This  is 
not  as  difficult  as  it  may  sound.  Most  sto- 
ries lend  themselves  easily  to  breaking 
points.  Then  hand  out  blank  sheets  of 
paper  and  tell  the  students  to  divide  the 
paper  into  four  equal  squares  with  a pen 
or  pencil,  and  to  label  the  sections  1,  2,  3, 

4.  Tell  them  that  they  should  listen  carefully  to 
your  story,  and  that  you  will  stop  after  each  part  to 
give  them  time  to  draw  a picture  for  that  part  of 
the  story.  The  drawing  time  takes  no  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  per  section.  During  that  time, 
walk  around  and  glance  at  the  ways  students  are 
depicting  the  story  in  their  drawings.  If  compre- 
hension seems  fuzzy,  repeat  that  part.  I usually 
have  to  repeat  each  part  while  students  are  draw- 
ing. I'm  always  delighted. at  how  unique  their 
drawings  are,  even  though  the  content  is  the  same. 
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Some  will  include  much  more 
detail  and  others  will  imagine  a 
close-up  view  or  different  angle. 
Answer  students'  questions  enthusiastically,  but  if 
you  linger  too  long  on  one  part  you  may  lose  the 
continuity  of  the  story.  Keep  the  pace  lively.  As 
you  move  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  story,  con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner. 

Variations  on  the  last  frame 
If  your  story  has  an  unexpected  ending,  you  could 
let  the  students  draw  what  they  think  will  be  the 
last  frame,  and  then  compare  it  with  a partner's 
version  before  hearing  the  end  of  your  story. 

Retelling 

This  lesson  would  not  be  complete  without  giving 
the  students  a chance  to  retell  the  story  using  third 
person  and  their  pictures  as  a memory  aid.  De- 
pending on  the  level  of  the  class,  the  teacher  may 
want  to  tell  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning 
while  the  students  look  at  their  pictures  and 
shadow  the  teacher's  sentences  and  expression. 
Then,  with  partners  they  can  retell  the  story,  part 
by  part.  Partner  A tells  Part  1,  partner  B tells  Part  2, 
and  so  on.  The  four  frames  provide  useful  signals 
for  turn  taking.  Encourage  students  to  use  their 
own  words,  and  allow  them  to  struggle  with  it  a 
bit,  helping  each  other. 

Conclusion 

Story  frames  can  be  adapted  to  other  types  of  sto- 
ries, but  the  students  really  like  to  hear  their  teach- 
ers' personal  stories.  Besides  the  fun  of  getting  to 
know  the  teacher  better,  another  reason  for  doing 
the  personal  anecdotes  is  that  they  are  an  easy 
model  for  students  to  follow.  Each  student's  trea- 
sury of  personal  stories  is  only  a memory  away. 

They  can  choose  one  to  bring  to  class  and 
share  it  in  a group,  each  telling  his  story 
with  or  without  the  picture  frames,  de- 
pending on  time  available.  For  variations, 
Morgan  and  Rinvolucri,  in  Once  Upon  a 
Time  (1983),  include  many  creative  tech- 
niques to  make  storytelling  and  retelling  into  en- 
joyable activities.  With  any  story,  the  pictures  will 
serve  as  a tangible  memory  device,  as  well  as  a ve- 
hicle for  transferring  the  story  into  the  student's 
own  words.  Indeed,  as  Hill  mentions  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Visual  Impacts  (1990),  pictures  evoke  an 
immediate  response — a personal  reaction.  So  when 
comprehension  takes  a visual  shape,  students  have 
less  need  for  the  crutch  of  translating.  They  are 
engaging  both  sides  of  the  brain  in  language  pro- 
duction. This  in  itself  is  a powerful  memory  tool. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Storytelling,  Visual 
Learner  English  Level:  Beginner  and  up 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies  according  to  time  selecting  and 
preparing  a personal  story 
Activity  Time:  40-50  minutes,  depending  on  level 


Yam  Toss:  A Simple  Activity  for  Demonstrating 
Interconnectedness  in  Language  Classrooms 
Duane  Kindt,  Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies 


Teachers  are  well  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of 
classroom  dynamics  (Kindt,  et  al.,  1999).  Balancing 
numerous  (and  often  contending)  aspects  of  the 
language  learning  and  teaching  process  to  effect 
efficient  learning  is  an  important  part  of  a teacher's 
responsibilities.  But  students  can  also  help  make 
their  classes  more  conducive  to  learning  by  under- 
standing that  the  language  classroom  is  a complex, 
dynamic  system  in  which  all  individuals  have  great 
influence  on  one  another  and  share  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  knowledge  emerging  from  their  collec- 
tive experience.  One  way  to  demonstrate  these 
rather  complicated  concepts  is  with  a simple  activ- 
ity that  I call  Yarn  Toss. 

What  is  Yam  Toss? 

Yarn  Toss  is  an  activity  I learned  from  Diane  Larsen- 
Freeman  as  an  MA  student  at  the  School  for  Interna- 
tional Training  (SIT).  In  this  activity,  participants 
(students  and  teacher)  sit  in  a circle  (see  Fig.  1).  The 
teacher  explains  that  everyone  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  something  about  a chosen  topic.  On  the 
final  day  of  our  MA  course,  the  topic  was  our  course 
experience.  But  other  topics  can,  of  course,  be  intro- 
duced. Examples  are  simple  self-introductions,  favor- 
ite movies,  what  you  did  during  the  holiday,  how  was 
your  experience  in  class,  and  the  like.  After  introduc- 
ing the  topic,  the  teacher  starts  by  providing  a model. 
Then,  one  by  one,  students  wishing  to  speak  raise 
their  hands  and  the  ball  of  yarn  is  thrown  to  them. 
While  holding  the  ball,  they  give  their  comments.  As 
the  ball  is  tossed  to  the  next  person,  the  "tosser" 

holds  on  to  a strand  of 
the  yam.  After  the  last 
student  has  spoken,  the 
ball  is  thrown  back  to 
the  teacher  who  offers  a 
final  comment.  Thus, 
after  all  participants 
have  contributed  the 
students  can  see  how 
the  yarn  connects  them. 


We  are  all  connected 
The  significance  of  this  connec- 
tion is  great.  From  a systems 
theory  viewpoint,  all  individuals  can  and  do  influ- 
ence one  another  greatly  (Fullan,  1999;  Senge, 

2000).  Though  we  cannot  predict  when  and  to  what 
degree  this  influence  will  occur,  we  can  predict  it 
will  occur.  To  demonstrate  that  we  are  connected 
and  influencing  one  another  in  the  classroom,  I 
simply  tug  on  the  yarn  and  ask  students  if  they  feel 
the  pull,  which  they  do.  I ask  a few  students  to  tug 
on  the  yarn.  We  can  feel  their  tug  as  well.  Then  I 
ask  students  to  gently  tug  on  the  yarn  when  they 
feel  a tug.  This  time,  when  I tug,  there  are  ripples  of 
tugs  throughout  the  circle.  I explain  that  like  this 
yarn,  our  words  and  actions  influence  one  another 
greatly.  Simply  asking  students  to  think  about  what 
they  learned  from  each  other  today  supports  this 
point.  It  may  seem  rather  obvious  or  even  trivial, 
but  viewing  the  classroom  from  this  perspective  has 
deep  consequences. 

We  share  unique  experience  and  knowledge 
One  consequence  is  that  instead  of  seeing  students 
as  learning  for  themselves  only,  they  see  the  influ- 
ence they  have  on  one  another — be  it  in  action, 
words,  attitude,  or  understanding.  I emphasize  that 
the  information  offered  from  every  participant  dur- 
ing the  Yarn  Toss  is  unique  to  our  class.  No  one  else 
has  this  exact  information  or  this  experience  and  we 
all  share  in  this  knowledge.  From  this  point  of  view, 
students  see  one  another  as  unique  and  important 
contributors  to  their  experience  and  knowledge 
(Lantolf,  2000;  Vygotsky,  1978).  It  is  an  important 
step  towards  building  respect  for  one  another  and 
valuing  each  other  as  peers  and  teachers  rather  than 
simply  as  students.  Students  often  comment  that 
simply  seeing  this  demonstration  has  completely 
changed  the  way  they  look  at  the  classroom.  One 
student,  for  example,  wrote  that  rather  than  "always 
hoping  to  be  with  good  partners,"  she  decided  to 
"try  to  be  the  best  partner  [she  could]  be."  Another 
wrote:  "Today  I learned  a very  important  and  won- 
derful thing.  I found  that  we  were  very  precious 
partner  each  other.  It  is  great!  I was  encourage  by 
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you  and  everyone.  I won't  forget  today's  class. 
Thank  you!!" 

Conclusion 

Demonstrating  the  complex  nature  of  language 
classrooms  as  a system  doesn't  have  to  itself  be  a 
complex  process.  By  seeing  the  yarn  connecting 
students  to  other  participants  in  the  learning  experi- 
ence, they  can  begin  to  make  correlations  with  ac- 
tual events  in  the  classroom.  As  they  learn  from  one 
another,  influence  motivation  positively  and  nega- 
tively, offer  encouragement  and  understanding,  and 
realize  the  great  part  they  play  in  the  learning  out- 
comes of  the  whole  group,  they  realize  that  this 
simple  demonstration  has  significant  implications 
for  their  learning— not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  in 
their  lives  as  well. 
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edited  by  Stephen  snyder 

Heart  to  Heart:  Overcoming  Barriers  in  Cross- 
cultural  Communication.  Kensaku  Yoshida  and 
Sophia  University  Applied  Linguistics  Research 
Group.  Tokyo:  Macmillan  Languagehouse,  2000.  pp. 
81.  ¥1,800.  ISBN:  4-89585-322-5.  Text  + cassette. 

Heart  to  Heart:  Overcoming  Barriers  in  Cross-cultural 
Communication  is  a listening-speaking  culture  text 
which  covers  eight  basic  language  functions:  com- 
pliments, thanking,  requests,  refusals,  complaints, 
apologies,  proposals,  and  disagreements.  Students 
begin  each  unit  by  listening  to  two  short  dialogs 
containing  the  target  function  and  answer  two  mul- 
tiple choice  questions:  "What  happened?"  and 
"Which  dialog  would  you  feel  more  comfortable 
with  if  you  were  a westerner?"  They  next  write  and 
role-play  a dialog  on  a similar  situation.  After  re- 
viewing various  types  of  expressions  associated  with 
the  function,  students  listen  and  complete  short 
excerpts  from  conversations.  They  also  analyze 
graphs,  comparing  the  frequency  of  use  of  expres- 
sions in  the  given  situation  by  Americans,  Japanese 


students  learning  English,  and  Japanese.  Students 
end  the  unit  by  reviewing  model  dialogs,  writing 
two  more  role-plays,  and  reading  a "cultural  eye 
opener,"  detailing  a cross-cultural  misunderstanding 
related  to  the  particular  function.  In  every  third 
chapter  of  the  book,  students  review  two  previously 
presented  functions  in  combination. 

We  used  Heart  to  Heart  every  other  week  with  three 
culture  classes,  low-intermediate,  intermediate,  and 
mixed  level,  and  received  enthusiastic  responses  from 
all  groups.  The  activities  flowed  very  smoothly  and 
the  language  presented  was  typical  for  Americans. 

The  lessons  were  simple  enough  for  our  lowest  stu- 
dents yet  full  of  enough  cultural  information  and 
speaking  activities  to  engage  our  highest. 

We  found  two  strategies  very  helpful  in  using  this 
book.  First,  before  each  chapter,  we  presented  four 
or  five  short  video  clips  illustrating  the  function. 

We  found  these  in  abundance  in  teaching  videos  as 
well  as  in  popular  movies.  Students  viewed  the  clips 
three  times,  first  matching  scenes  to  speakers  or  lo- 
cations and  a second  time  to  the  target  function. 
After  a third  viewing  students  noted  the  features 
that  most  of  these  conversations  shared.  This  pre- 
sentation enabled  students  to  more  successfully 
identify  the  better  conversation  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  unit  and  added  to  the  body  of  language  they 
practiced. 

The  second  strategy  we  used  was  to  assign  read- 
ings from  Nancy  Sakamoto's  Polite  Fictions  as  home- 
work before  the  lessons.  Chapter  by  chapter  it 
largely  followed  the  order  of  the  functions  pre- 
sented in  Heart  to  Heart  and  explained  the  underly- 
ing cultural  assumptions  of  westerners  and  Japanese 
which  cause  different  language  choices  in  express- 
ing functions  and  result  in  culture  clashes.  Students 
found  Heart  to  Heart's  graphs  very  helpful  in  visual- 
izing the  degree  of  difference  in  the  speaking  strate- 
gies between  the  two  cultural  groups.  Moreover, 
they  were  eager  to  use  their  new  cultural  insight  to 
write  the  original  dialogs. 

We  would  caution  those  teaching  beyond  the 
false-beginner  level  not  to  use  this  book  as  a supple- 
ment to  a regular  conversation  course  or  as  the  sole 
text  in  a culture  class.  The  book  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  reasoning  behind  the  contrasting  lan- 
guage used  by  Japanese  and  western  speakers.  With- 
out this  background  both  teachers  and  students  are 
likely  to  find  the  material  somewhat  superficial. 

Also,  the  forward  to  the  book  and  teacher's  manual, 
mostly  written  in  Japanese,  make  it  difficult  for 
western  teachers  to  fully  understand  or  appreciate 
the  research  on  which  this  text  is  based.  These  cave- 
ats expressed,  we  had  very  satisfying  results  using 
Heart  to  Heart.  It  is  the  only  function-based  book  we 
know  of  which  clearly  alerts  students  as  to  their  na- 
tive language  tendencies  and  then,  step-by-step, 
helps  them  approximate  native  expression  in  the 
target  language.  We  heartily  recommend  it  as  a 
stimulating  supplement  to  culture  courses  focusing 
on  cross-cultural  values. 

Reviewed  by  Stella  and  Tatsuroh  Yamazaki 

Hosei  University 
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Great  Essays:  An  Introduction  to  Writing  Essays. 
Keith  S.  Folse,  April  Muchmore-Vokoun,  and  Elena 
Vestri  Solomon.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1999.  pp.  179.  $25.55.  ISBN  0-395-90425-0. 

Great  Essays  is  an  invaluable  book  for  ESL  learners 
trying  to  master  basic  essay  writing  in  English.  De- 
signed for  high-intermediate  and  advanced  ESL  stu- 
dents, it  gives  a solid  foundation  in  the  process  of 
writing  an  essay.  Great  Essays  deals  with  four  of  the 
most  common  kinds  of  essays  and  provides  a wide 
variety  of  writing  activities  representing  both  process 
and  product  approaches  to  teaching  ESL  writing. 

Great  Essays  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  includes 
five  different  kinds  of  essays  and  the  second  de- 
O 


scribes  the  technicalities  involved  in  essay  writing. 

Unit  1 begins  with  teaching  how  to  organize  an 
essay.  It  offers  suggestions  for  writing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  essay,  a good  opening  hook,  and  a solid 
thesis  statement.  Students  learn  how  to  organize  and 
shape  their  writing  and  to  develop  and  improve  their 
own  writing  skills.  Each  of  the  next  four  units  (Units 
2 to  5)  deals  with  a different  kind  of  essay:  narrative, 
comparison,  cause-effect,  and  argumentative. 

Part  II  consists  of  five  appendices.  Appendix  1 
explains  and  gives  examples  of  the  seven  steps  in 
the  process  of  writing  an  essay.  Appendix  2 has  ad- 
ditional grammar  activities  in  the  context  of  para- 
graphs within  whole  essays.  Appendix  3 has  a list  of 
connectors,  and  Appendix  4 includes  peer-editing 
sheets  for  students  to  use  when  they  offer  feedback 
on  each  other's  work. 

What  is  particularly  useful  about  this  book  is  that 
it  focuses  more  on  the  final  written  product.  The 
authors  note  that  process  is  important,  but  students 
are  often  more  interested  in  the  product.  Each  unit 
presents  grammar  practices  and  topics  for  writing  an 
essay  in  the  rhetorical  style  covered  in  the  unit.  In 
addition,  the  exercises  in  each  unit  develop  the 
skills  of  choosing  and  developing  topics,  generating 
ideas  for  brainstorming,  and  organizing  ideas  by 
using  outlines.  Another  commendable  feature  of 
this  book  is  the  large  number  of  writing  practice 
activities.  Great  Essays  is  an  excellent  source  for 
sample  essays  and  step-by-step  activities.  In  fact,  it 
contains  over  sixty  activities  with  twenty-five  sug- 
gestions for  additional  writing  assignments.  It  also 
features  twenty-five  full  sample  essays. 

Japanese  students  will  do  well  with  the  guided 
nature  of  the  exercises,  activities,  and  instruction. 
The  inclusion  of  so  many  examples  and  models  is 
appealing  to  many  Japanese  students.  Teachers  who 
opt  to  do  peer  editing  will  appreciate  the  detailed 
questions  on  the  peer  editing  sheets  in  Appendix  4. 

Great  Essays  attempts  to  combine  emphasis  on  the 
writing  process  with  emphasis  on  the  final  written 
product.  While  those  teachers  who  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  one  extreme  of  the  process-product  con- 
tinuum may  not  want  to  use  Great  Essays  (or  any 
book  for  that  matter),  the  vast  majority  of  ESL/EFL 
writing  teachers  will  find  Great  Essays  to  be  exactly 
what  they  and  their  students  need. 

Reviewed  by  Tatjana  V.  Bizon 


The  Oxford  Picture  Dictionary.  Norma  Shapiro, 
Jayme  Adelson-Goldstein.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  1998.  Monolingual  version.  $13.50. 
ISBN:  0194700593. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  potential  from  these  materi- 
als, a user  would  purchase  the  monolingual  Dictio- 
nary, the  bilingual  English-Japanese  Dictionary,  the 
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interactive  CD-ROM,  four  cassettes  with  spoken  pro- 
duction examples  of  every  word,  the  Teacher's  Book, 
the  Beginner's  Workbook  and  the  Intermediate  Work- 
book. I found  in  one  Japanese  supplier's  catalogue  all 
of  these  items  at  a total  cost  of  20,750  yen.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Teacher's  Book  mentions  an  “accompa- 
nying Teacher's  Book  Focussed  Listening  Cassette,  ... 
Classic  Classroom  Activities,  ...  and  a complete  set  of 
Dictionary  Overhead  Transparencies."  Deciding  be- 
tween so  many  components  can  present  a problem. 
Then,  the  teacher  must  decide  whether  the  compo- 
nents are  to  become  core  or  supplementary  materi- 
als and,  finally,  how  many  copies  of  each 
component  are  needed. 

As  clear  and  erudite  examples  of  North  American 
English  forms  and  usages,  this  set  of  lexical  refer- 
ence materials  is  very  good.  However  in  terms  of 
sensitivity  to  varieties  of  world  Englishes,  the  ap- 
proach is  parochial.  Sport  is  one  indicator:  in  Team 
Sports  (p  158)  football  is  the  North  American  kind; 
soccer  is  there  as  is  the  predictable  baseball  but  cricket 
and  rugby  are  not;  in  Individual  Sports  (p  159)  tennis 
is  there,  squash  is  not,  nor  badminton  but  racquetball 
does  make  it.  My  predominantly  East  Asian  students 
were  less  fazed  by  this  than  the  Australian,  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  English  teachers  in  a more  critical  staff 
room. 

A verb  guide  clarifies  phonetic  forms  of  regular 
and  irregular  verbs  contained  in  the  dictionary,  but 
the  same  verbs  in  the  alphabetical  index  entries  do 
not  have  their  parts  of  speech  denoted.  This  is  a 
problem  for,  say,  a lower  level  English  user  looking 
up  a word.  The  anticipated  alphabetical  listings  are 
squeezed  into  31  pages  at  the  back.  In  the  body  of 
the  Dictionary,  word  grouping  is  by  subject  field  and 
the  attractive  numbered  illustrations  give  clear  im- 
ages of  words  once  they  are  found.  This  format 
lends  itself  to  nouns  very  nicely,  but  explaining 
other  grammatical  forms  with  pictures,  and  some- 
times even  nouns,  is  not  always  clear.  This  affects 
use  of  the  modern  Oxford  Picture  Dictionary  as  much 
as  it  did  the  old  one  (Parwell,  1977).  The  Dictionary 
simply  cannot  be  used  for  reference  as  an  orthodox 
dictionary,  mono  or  bilingual,  can  be. 

On  its  own,  it  is  hard  to  construct  more  than 
single  lessons  around  the  Dictionary,  though  the 
scope  can  be  increased  if  the  workbooks  are  used. 
What  of  its  use  as  a whole  program?  The  Dictionary 
would  then  become  a core  text  and  every  student 
would  need  one.  There  are  fewer  pros  than  cons  in 
this  relation,  especially  given  the  abundance  of 
more  applicable  communicative,  language-form  and 
skills-based  materials  on  the  market.  Thus,  a supple- 
mentary role  seems  its  destiny. 

Though  I cannot  see  any  more  than  an  occasional 
role  for  The  Oxford  Picture  Dictionary  in  any  class- 
room, for  self-access  by  students  it  is  more  usable. 

The  conveniently  laid  out  individual  pages  in  the 
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monolingual  dictionary  and  other  components 
make  this  an  attractive  possibility.  Though  I have 
not  seen  the  CD-ROM,  I imagine  it  is  the  same,  and 
probably  is  the  medium  that  all  these  Picture  Dictio- 
naries have  always  wanted.  However,  in  a computer- 
ised medium,  the  parochial  nature  of  its  language 
content  is  a regrettable  limitation.  The  publishers 
can  easily  look  into  fixing  this,  and  should— the 
world  is  full  of  Englishes  which  are  not  constrained 
by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Seaboards  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

References 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  amanda  o'brien 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  re- 
lated books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom. 

An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark 
indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items 
will  be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  June.  Please  contact 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be 
held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and 
when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to 
the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Re- 
viewers may  choose  one  or  more  of  a series.  Please 
make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  mate- 
rials. Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review, 
both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for 
teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 


For  Students 

Children 

*Primary  Activity  Box:  Games  and  activities  for 
younger  learners.  Nixon,  C.,  & Tomlinson,  M.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

Course  Books 

{Explorations:  Integrated  English  1 (student's,  teacher's, 
workbook,  CD).  Lee,  L.,  & Brockman,  T.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2000. 

{Expressions:  Meaningful  English  Communication  1,  2, 
& 3 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  website). 
Nunan,  D.  Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/  Thomson  Learning, 
2001. 

!Go  For  It!  1,  2,  3,  & 4 (student's,  teacher's,  workbook, 
cassette,  tests  and  games  package,  website).  Nunan,  D. 
Boston:  Heinle  & Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  1999. 
J-Talk:  Conversation  Across  Cultures.  Lee,  L.,  Yoshida, 

K.,  & Zoilkowski,  S.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
2000. 
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!New  Headway  English  Course:  Elementary  (student's, 
teacher's,  resource  book,  workbook,  cassettes).  Soars,  L., 

& Soars,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2000. 

Dictionaries 

‘Cambridge  Learner's  Dictionary  (includes  CD-ROM). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

!The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  Idioms  for  Stu- 
dents of  English.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2000. 

Idioms 

!Can  You  Believe  It?:  Stories  and  idioms  from  real  life  1, 
2,  & 3 (student's,  cassette).  Huizenga,  J.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2000. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes 

IComplete  Guide  to  the  TOEFL  Test:  CBT  Edition  (guide, 
CD-ROM,  answer  key).  Rogers,  B.  Boston:  Heinle  & 
Heinle/Thomson  Learning,  2001. 

Reading 

‘Discovering  Fiction:  A Reader  of  American  Short  Sto- 
ries 1.  Kay,  J.  & Gelshenen,  R.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2001. 

‘Discovering  Fiction:  A Reader  of  American  Short  Sto- 
ries 2.  Kay,  J.  & Gelshenen,  R.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2001. 

Supplementary  Materials 

‘Clear  Speech:  From  the 
start.  Gilbert,  J.  B.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University 
Press,  2001. 

‘Grammar  in  Use:  Interme- 
diate [2nd  ed.]  (student  book, 
audio  CD).  Murphy,  R.,  & 
Smalzer,  W.  R.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press, 

2000. 

‘Imaginative  Projects:  A resource  book  of  project  work 
for  young  students.  Wicks,  M.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2000. 

*Test  Your  English  Vocabulary  In  Use:  Pre-intermediate 
& intermediate.  Redman,  S.  & Gaims,  R.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2000. 

Writing 

English  in  Today's  Research  World:  A writing  guide. 
Swales,  J.,  & Feak,  C.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  2000. 

‘Writing  from  Within.  Kelly,  C.,  & Gargagliano,  A.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 


For  Teachers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  editor  directly  to  request  the  fol- 
lowing: 

‘Approaches  and  Methods  in  Language  Teaching  [2nd 
ed.].  Richards,  J.  C.,  & Rodgers,  T.  S.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  2001. 

‘Curriculum  Development  in  Language  Teaching  (Cam- 
bridge Language  Education  Series).  Richards,  J.  C.  (Ed.). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

IStudies  in  Japanese  Bilingualism.  Goebel  Noguchi,  M., 

& Fotos,  S.  (Eds.).  Clevedon:  Multilingual  Matters  Ltd., 
2001. 

*The  Cambridge  Guide  to  Teaching  English  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages.  Carter,  R.,  & Nunan,  D.  (Eds.). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

This  month's  JALT  News  column  contains  some 
important  information  that  all  members  need  to  be 
made  aware  of.  The  first  three  announcements  are 
VERY  important.  The  first  two  are  from  our  presi- 
dent, Thom  Simmons,  giving  the  information  for 
the  first  OGM  (Ordinary  General  Meeting)  for  this 
year.  Remember,  we  must  have  two  each  year  now. 
The  second  announcement  from  Mr.  Simmons  is -in 
regards  to  the  National  Director  of  Programs.  From 
Joe  Tomei,  there  is  an  explanation  of  the  proxy  pro- 
cedure for  the  June  OGM.  Also  in  this  column,  Dave 
Magnusson,  our  new  Financial  Steering  Committee 
Chair,  offers  us  some  interesting  insights  into  finan- 
cial planning  for  JALT;  Bill  Pellowe  fills  us  in  on  the 
very  useful  new  JALT  online  calendar;  and  Sandra 
Fotos  announces  the  new  JALT  Journal  editorial 
team.  Please  read  everything  carefully  and  be  sure  to 
mark  things  on  your  calendar.  Have  a great  month! 
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The  June  2001  OGM 
Date:  June  24,  2001 
Time:  1:00-2:30  p.m. 

Place:  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo 
Building  and  Room  number:  Saturday,  June  23, 
room  108  in  Kioi  building;  Sunday,  June  24,  room 
812,  in  the  library 
Agenda: 

Item  1.  Business  Report  (2000/04/01-2001/03/31) 
Item  2.  Financial  Report  (2000/04/01-2001/03/31) 
Item  3.  Audit  Report  (2000/04/01-2001/03/31) 

Item  4.  Business  Plan  (2001/04/01-2002/03/31) 
Item  5.  Budget  (2001/04/01-2002/03/31) 

Thom  Simmons,  JALT  National  President 
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(2000/04/01-2001/03/31) 
(2000/04/01-2001/03/31) 
(2000/04/01-2001  /03/3 1 ) 
(2001/04/01-2002/03/31) 
(2001/04/01-2002/03/31) 
Thom  Simmons  (JALTJi^fi) 


Election  for  Director  of  Programs 
The  Board  of  Directors  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Keith  Lane,  who  was  elected  2001-2002  Director  of 
Programs.  Larry  Cisar  is  currently  the  Acting  Director. 
JALT  will  hold  a special  election  for  Director  of  Pro- 
grams to  assume  office  dating  from  the  JALT2001 
Conference  based  on  the  relevant  article  of  the  By- 
laws: 

Director  of  Program:  The  Director  of  Program 
shall  be  responsible  for  supervising  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  conference  and  for  plan- 
ning special  programs  and  workshops  which 
will  be  made  available  to  the  various  chapters 
and  SIGs.  The  Director  of  Programs  shall  assist 
chapters  and  SIGs  with  programming.  The  Di- 
rector of  Program  shall  also  chair  the  Program 
Committee. 


tend  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  I entrust  my 
vote  as  a JALT  member  to  the  Director  of  Records. 
This  vote  will  be  counted  as  an  abstention  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  the  necessary  quorum."  We  ask 
that  you  send  in  the  proxy  even  if  you  are  planning 
to  attend  the  OGM.  The  proxies  for  those  people 
who  attend  will  be  removed.  Your  cooperation  in 
this  is  greatly  appreciated 

foe  Tomei , JALT  National  Director  of  Membership 
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The  deadline  for  nominations  is  June  20,  2001.  The 
term  of  office  is  for  one  year  beginning  immediately 
after  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  at  the  JALT2001 
Conference.  Further  information  can  be  found  in 
the  JALT  News  Column  under  the  heading, 
"JALT2001  Elections  for  National  Director  Posi- 
tions" on  page  36  of  the  April  TLT. 

Thom  Simmons,  fALT  National  President 
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Proxies  for  the  June  OGM 
To  all  officers  of  chapters  and  SIGs  and  to  all  ap- 
pointed positions  in  JALT.  The  proxies  for  the  June 
OGM  were  sent  out  at  the  end  of  April  and  the 
deadline  was  May  30th  for  their  return  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Records.  If  you  have  not  returned  the  proxy, 
please  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  are  an  officer 
or  hold  an  appointed  position  in  JALT  and  did  not 
receive  a proxy,  please  contact  Amy  E.  Hawley  by 
email  or  phone:  <shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp>;  t:  054- 
248-5090,  and  one  will  be  sent  to  you. 

The  proxy  notification  says  "If  I am  unable  to  at- 


Message  from  FSC  Chair: 

Think  Like  a For-Profit  Organization 
What's  the  best  way  to  manage  the  finances  of  a non- 
profit organization?  By  pretending  it  is  a for-profit 
business!  In  other  words,  JALT  should  be  aggressive 
on  the  revenue  side  and  frugal  on  the  expense  side. 

In  this  way,  we  can  use  our  limited  resources  for 
maximum  results,  and  plow  our  excess  funds  (total 
revenue  less  total  expenses)  back  into  the  organiza- 
tion in  a manner  that  will  lead  to  future  growth. 

On  the  revenue  side,  I think  it  is  wrong  to  be  com- 
placent and  just  wait  for  revenue  to  find  its  way  to 
our  door.  We  should  be  aggressive  and  go  out  hunt- 
ing for  it.  To  this  end  we  should  redouble  our  efforts 
to  conduct  membership  drives,  to  seek  donations  and 
grants,  and  to  find  new  sponsors  and  advertisers. 

On  the  expense  side,  all  cost  types  should  be  scruti- 
nized every  year  to  see  whether  we  are  operating  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  The  budget  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a manner  that  places  emphasis  on  the  whole 
rather  than  on  the  separate  entities.  For  too  many 
nonprofit  organizations,  planning  and  financial  man- 
agement are  activities  that  divide  rather  than  unite 
the  organization.  That's  why  I think  all  parties  to  the 
budget  should  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise when  discussions  become  stalemated. 

I would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
marketing  and  publicity.  Successful  organizations 
invariably  have  successful  marketing  and  publicity 
programs.  Spending  funds  in  this  category  is  like 
making  an  investment. 

Some  may  argue  that  for-profit  standards  should 
not  be  applied  to  nonprofit  organizations.  In  that 
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case,  what  standards  should  be  used?  Research  and 
empirical  evidence  suggests  that  many  failures  of 
nonprofit  organizations  could  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  used  for-profit  standards. 

For  instance,  the  municipality  of  Orange  County, 
California,  USA,  may  have  been  able  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  1990s  if  it  had  used  for-profit  standards. 
Since  as  a municipality  it  had  no  legal  obligation  to 
divide  its  assets  or  liabilities  into  short-term  and  long- 
term portions,  as  for-profit  firms  must  do,  it  did  not 
manage  its  short-term  liquidity  very  well.  As  a result 
of  its  investment  activities,  it  tied  up  more  and  more 
of  its  assets  in  long-term  investments  that  could  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  short-term  expenses.  Eventually, 
short-term  expenses  exhausted  short-term  assets,  forc- 
ing the  firm  to  sell  its  long-term  investments  at  huge 
losses.  The  firm  could  not  wait  for  those  investments 
to  rebound  or  grow  in  value.  Checking  to  see  whether 
short-term  assets  can  adequately  cover  short-term 
liabilities  is  an  easy  feat  if  the  balance  sheet  ad- 
equately displays  the  short-term  portion  as  well  as 
long-term  portions  of  assets  and  liabilities.  The  inch- 
thick  financial  statements  of  Orange  County,  full  of 
supporting  documents  and  tables,  did  not  alert  any- 
one to  a problem  until  the  firm  became  the  largest 
municipal  failure  in  US  history. 

Keeping  for-profit  standards  for  JALT  is  also  good 
in  terms  of  putting  the  organization  in  a good  posi- 
tion to  solicit  for  donations  and  funds.  If  prospec- 
tive members,  personal  and  corporate  donors, 
creditors,  and  government  officials  see  that  we  are 
managing  our  finances  in  a manner  that  rivals  for- 
profit  firms,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  support  us. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  become  a for-profit 
organization,  although  I don't  think  that  suggestion 
is  ridiculous.  There  are  US  educational  institutions 
(colleges)  that  are  for-profit!  The  main  point  I wish  to 
make  is  that  we  should  think  like  a for-profit  firm. 

Dave  Magnusson,  Financial  Steering  Committee  Chair 
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Dave  Magnusson  (W$S?M»cb#IE) 

New  JALT  Events  On-Line  Calendar: 
<jalt.org/calendar> 

March  27th  was  the  debut  of  the  new  JALT  On-Line 
Events  Calendar.  This  new  calendar  has  several  fea- 
tures that  make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  the  informa- 
tion you're  looking  for. 

When  you  first  visit  the  calendar,  you'll  see  the 
details  for  JALT  events  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Links 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  let  you  view  the  next  two 
weeks,  or,  alternatively,  the  whole  month.  At  the 
top  of  the  calendar  page,  you'll  see  three  handy 
pull-down  menus  that  give  you  quick  access  to  the 
three  ways  the  calendar  organizes  different  "views" 
of  event  information: 

1.  You  can  view  all  events  by  month  (from  January 
2001  into  the  future). 

2.  You  can  limit  the  view  to  only  events  in  a par- 
ticular region  of  Japan;  these  regions  are  Chubu/ 
Hokuriku,  Chugoku,  Hokkaido,  Kansai,  Kanto, 
Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  Tohoku. 

3.  You  can  see  what's  upcoming  in  specific  JALT 
chapters  or  SIGs.  In  each  of  these  pull-down 
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menus,  the  items  you  can  choose  (such  as  the 
name  of  the  month,  region  or  chapter/SIG)  are 
followed  by  a number  in  brackets.  This  number 
shows  you  how  many  upcoming  events  are  in- 
cluded on  that  page. 

The  calendar  features  up-to-the-minute  accuracy  so 
you'll  never  have  to  scroll  through  past  events  to 
see  what's  upcoming.  If  the  event  happens  to  be 
scheduled  for  the  day  you're  looking  at  the  page,  it 
is  labeled  "Today."  If  today's  event  is  in  progress, 
the  label  reads  "In  progress";  if  it  has  already  fin- 
ished, it  is  labeled  "Already  finished"  and  you'll 
only  see  the  location  and  time. 

The  calendar's  event  information  is  stored  in  a 
database.  Each  chapter  has  a password  for  the 
calendar's  "administration"  section  so  that  they  can 
add  or  edit  their  own  chapter's  events  and  other 
relevant  information.  However,  most  of  the  events 
are  taken  directly  from  The  Language  Teacher's 
"Chapter  Meetings"  section.  When  TLT  Chapter 
Meetings  Editor  Tom  Merner  finishes  compiling  the 
events  list  for  TLT,  he  sends  a copy  to  Bill  Pellowe, 
the  calendar's  programmer,  who  then  puts  the  in- 
formation into  the  calendar's  database.  Chapters  are 
encouraged  to  update  their  event  information 
through  the  "administration”  section  if  there  are 
any  changes  or  additional  details  to  add. 

SIGs  are  not  listed  in  the  database  automatically. 
If  a SIG  has  an  event  scheduled,  their  information 
is  added  to  the  database.  SIG  representatives  are 
asked  to  contact  Bill  Pellowe  (billp@gol.com)  to 
have  their  event  details  added  to  the  calendar. 

Once  the  details  are  added,  that  SIG  will  have  the 
same  access  privileges  as  a chapter. 

Visit  the  calendar  today  (<jalt.org/calendar>)  to 
see  firsthand  what  it  can  do  for  you! 

Bill  Pellowe 

Fukuoka  Chapter  President,  Calendar  Programmer 
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Bill  Pellowe  («ffl$«ft) 

JALT  Journals  New  Editorial  Team 
Starting  June  1.  JALT's  internationally  respected  re- 
search publication,  /ALT  Journal,  has  a new  editorial 
team.  We  sincerely  thank  the  past  editors,  welcome 
the  new  editors,  and  wish  them  the  best. 

Send  general  inquiries,  full-length  submissions,  Re- 
search Forum,  and  Point  to  Point  Submissions  to: 
Nicholas  O.  Jungheim 
JALT  Journal  Editor 

Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Faculty  of  Law 
4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366 

Send  Perspectives  submissions  to: 

Donna  Tatsuki 

JALT  Journal  Associate  Editor 

Kobe  University  of  Commerce,  8-2-1  Gakuen 

Nishimachi,  #B307,  Nishi-ku,  Kobe  651-2197 

Send  reviews  to: 

Patrick  Rosenkjar 
JALT  Journal  Reviews  Editor 
Temple  University  Japan,  2-8-12  Minami  Azabu, 
Minato-ku,  Tokyo  106-0047 
Send  Japanese-Language  manuscripts  or  reviews  to: 
Sayoko  Yamashita 

JALT  Journal  Japanese  Language  Editor 
Tokyo  Medical  and  Dental  University,  Interna- 
tional Student  Center 

2-3-21  Surugadai  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0062 
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Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  greg  hadley 

Pragmatics  SIG — The  Pragmatics  SIG  and  Kobe 
chapter  are  jointly  sponsoring  a mini-conference 
on  Pragmatics  in  Language  Teaching  on  Sunday 
June  24,  2001  from  12:00  to  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Kobe 
YMCA.  You  can  learn  about  research  on 
complimenting  behavior  in  Japan,  about  speech 
acts  in  computer  mediated  communication,  prag- 
matic studies  with  immersion  students,  pragmatics 
and  the  development  of  fluency,  a Vygotskian 
approach  to  the  learning  of  pragmatics,  the  place 
of  pragmatics  in  the  teaching  of  language  and  cul- 
ture, and  a workshop  on  an  intercultural  training 
method.  Pragmatics  covers  a very  broad  range  of 
topics  from  specific  linguistic  investigations  to 
broader  issues  of  human  behavior  in  relation  to 
language  and  perception.  Every  language  teacher 
is  involved  with  some  area  of  pragmatics.  Informa- 
tion: Donna  Fujimoto,  t/f:  078-797-3876; 
<donnaf@kobeuc.ac.jp>;  chttp:// 
asia.geocities.com/wm_hogue/kobejalt>. 

GALE — There  will  be  a joint  GALE-EASH  conference 
titled  "The  Other  Hokkaido:  Minorities  and  Diver- 
sity in  Sapporo,"  September  29-30.  GALE  members 
are  encouraged  to  submit  proposals  for  presenta- 
tions, workshops,  demonstrations,  and  seminars 
for  this  conference. 

SIG  Contacts 

Applied  Linguistics  (forming) — Thom  Simmons; 

t/f:  045-845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 
Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
1017(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp> 

College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Crossing  Cultures  (forming)  — Robert  Long; 
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t/f:  093-884-3447;  <long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>; 
Warwick  Francis;  t:  045-960-3323;  f:  045-961- 
2542;  <warwick@japan.email.ne.jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f: 
0776-27-7102(h);  <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com>; 
website  <www.aasa.ac.jp/~dcdycus/> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-851  l(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — 
Edward  Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w);  haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp;  Michael  H.  Fox;  <thefox@human- 
kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website  <www.voicenet.co.jp/ 
~davald/PALEJournals.html> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Shin  Nitoguri; 

<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Bob  Betts; 

t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 
Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers — James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt; 
t/f:  089-92 7-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Pragmatics  (forming)  — Yamashita  Sayoko; 
t:  03-5283-5858(w);  f:  03-5-5283-5861(w) 
<yama@tmd.ac.jp> 

Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343-1 600(w); 
miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com 
Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields, 
t:  052-832-6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<newfield@dream.ocn.ne.jp>;  website: 
<www.geocities.com/~newfields/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5127(h);  0722- 
65 - 7000 (w);  f:  0722-65-7005(w); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 
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Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Kyoto:  February — Creative  Note-Taking  and  Con- 
cept Mapping  by  Tim  Newfields.  During  the  first 
part  of  his  presentation,  Newfields  explained  the 
three  main  functions  of  note  taking.  The  most 
common  function  is  recording  information.  The 
presenter  stressed  that  taking  notes  is  far  more 
efficient  than  simply  making  a video  or  audio  re- 
cording of  a lecture,  because  there  is  no  need  to 
replay  the  recording.  Secondly,  the  processing  of 
information  while  taking  notes  aids  recall  later. 
The  third  function  is  to  retrieve  the  information 
noted  down  for  review  or  other  purposes.  The  pre- 
senter stressed  that  reviewing  notes  regularly  is  as 
important  as  taking  them  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  studies  have  shown  a correlation  between 
effective  note-taking  and  academic  success. 

The  presenter  went  on  to  illustrate  several  differ- 
ent systems  of  note  taking.  One  can  use  the  para- 
graph style,  with  one  or  two  columns  down  the 
left  side  of  the  notes  reserved  for  key  questions 
and  themes.  One  can  also  use  graphic  representa- 
tions in  the  form  of  circles  containing  key  infor- 
mation and  lines  or  arrows  to  indicate 
connections  between  the  circles.  This  graphic 
mapping  is  best  used  for  taking  notes  from  a writ- 
ten text  or  when  writing  up  lecture  notes.  A 
graphic  layout  is  easier  for  many  people  to  process 
and  recall.  Abbreviations  may  be  used,  but  might 
be  difficult  for  students  of  English.  The  presenter 
suggested  teaching  students  a simplified  system  of 
removing  vowels  from  words.  Another  suggestion 
was  to  encourage  students  to  clearly  mark  their 
own  ideas  and  those  points  they  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with. 

In  the  second  part,  the  presenter  dealt  with  com- 
parative culture  mapping.  He  explained  that  the 
word  map  refers  to  a mental  representation.  The 
presenter  explained  activities  such  as  world  map- 
ping, in  which  students  draw  a map  of  the  world 
from  memory,  then  ask  and  answer  questions  con- 
cerning their  representation.  Drawing  such  a map 
reveals  one's  inner  consciousness.  Other  mapping 
activities,  such  as  semantic  mapping  and  stereo- 
type mapping,  work  on  breaking  down  preconcep- 
tions about  the  equivalence  between  words  in 
English  and  Japanese  and  the  validity  of  stereo- 
typic images. 

Reported  by  Amanda  Gillis-Furutaka 


Miyazaki:  February — Motivating  Learners  in  the 
Language  Lab  by  Tsuchiya  Maiko.  Tsuchiya  began 
by  presenting  the  results  of  her  research  into  stu- 
dent attitudes  towards  using  the  language  lab, 
which  showed  that  many  learners  lack  motiva- 


tion. She  then  showed  how  negative  attitudes 
could  be  overcome  by  using  movie  clips  and  pop 
music  as  listening  materials.  She  argued  that  stu- 
dents can  make  significant  progress  with  English 
prosody  and  pronunciation  by  using  materials 
that  they  find  both  stimulating  and  relevant.  The 
presenter  also  stated  that  the  language  lab  enables 
students  to  work  autonomously.  This  indepen- 
dence allows  for  variations  in  individual  learning 
proficiencies  within  the  class.  In  her  conclusion, 
Tsuchiya  emphasized  the  importance  of  making 
students  aware  of  learning  goals  in  each  language 
lab  class. 

Reported  by  Steve  Davies 

Nagoya:  January — Course  Development  by  Michael 
Hunter,  Elin  Melchior,  and  Gillian  Sano-Giles.  In 
this  presentation,  three  teachers  from  Komaki  En- 
glish Teaching  Center  shared  their  approach  to 
course  planning  for  adult  learners. 

Students  at  KETC  are  aged  16+  and  mostly  come 
for  a two-hour  lesson  once  a week.  Following 
guidelines  set  by  the  American  Council  for  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  they  are  tested  on 
entry  and  placed  in  one  of  six  levels.  As  students 
belong  to  the  general  public,  no  degree  is  awarded 
and  careers  are  non-terminal.  Also,  limited  contact 
with  the  English  language  can  mean  that  some 
students  stay  at  the  same  level  for  2 to  3 years.  The 
challenge  facing  KETC  teachers,  therefore,  is  to 
develop  courses  with  a great  deal  of  variety  and 
flexibility. 

KETC  has  responded  to  this  challenge  by  creat- 
ing an  impressive  binder  system.  Various  teachers 
have  contributed  to  these  binders  over  the  years 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  binders 
follow  an  established,  user-friendly  format  to 
make  them  easily  accessible  to  new  teachers  join- 
ing the  organization. 

The  presenters  guided  us  through  the  essential 
steps  for  creating  binders.  The  opening  pages  give 
an  overview  of  the  course  and  list  such  points  as 
learning  purpose,  time  frame,  present  and  pro- 
jected linguistic  proficiencies,  grammatical  and 
functional  points  to  be  focused  on,  as  well  as  rela- 
tive time  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  four  skills. 
The  inner  pages  of  the  binder  contain  clearly  laid- 
out  lesson  plans,  worksheets,  and  other  supple- 
mentary materials. 

Under  the  presenters'  guidance,  we  were  able  to 
examine  several  binders.  Some  were  based  on  lan- 
guage courses  such  as  Side  By  Side;  others  focused  on 
topics  such  as  talking  to  foreign  visitors,  on  video 
courses  such  as  The  Wrong  Trousers,  or  on  the  devel- 
opment of  special  skills  such  as  storytelling.  As  well 
as  creating  the  binders,  the  KETC  teachers  con- 
stantly review  and  update  them.  Michael  Hunter 
showed  us  some  ways  in  which  this  was  done.  After 
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using  the  binders,  teachers  also  write  their  com- 
ments on  the  course.  These  are  included  in  the 
binder  for  the  benefit  of  future  users. 

The  final  part  of  the  presentation  consisted  of  a 
hands-on  activity  in  which  participants  were  in- 
vited to  use  KETC's  framework  to  start  designing 
courses  aimed  at  their  own  students. 

This  was  an  extremely  worthwhile  presentation 
from  which  all  participants  were  able  to  benefit. 
Further  information  about  KETC's  courses  can  be 
found  on  their  website:  <www.kctv.ne.jp/~keto. 

Reported  by  Bob  Jones 

Omiya:  April  2000 —Mystery  Train  by  Michael 
Hnatko.  For  several  years,  the  presenter  has  been 
encouraging  the  development  of  critical  thinking 
as  well  as  stimulating  conversation  at  all  levels  in 
the  classroom  through  the  medium  of  film. 

Hnatko  introduced  one  particularly  effective  film, 
Mystery  Train,  which  won  the  Critics  Prize  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  in  1989.  This  film  offers  the 
EFL  teacher  a rich  source  of  complex  themes  that 
can  be  used  to  promote  the  discussion  of  cultural 
differences  in  the  classroom.  The  presenter 
showed  the  audience  two  selected  short  scenes 
from  the  movie  without  the  soundtrack  and  asked 
us  to  make  notes  under  the  sub-headings:  people, 
place,  time,  actions,  and  objects. 

This  activity  provides  the  students  with  the  vo- 
cabulary they  need  for  the  next  and  more  difficult 
part  of  the  lesson.  This  time,  we  listened  to  the 
movie  with  the  accompanying  soundtrack.  We  were 
encouraged  to  make  comparisons  between  the  two 
scenes,  as  to  how  the  characters  interacted.  Hnatko 
shared  his  interpretation  of  the  cultural  differences 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  presented  in 
these  two  scenes  from  the  movie. 

Certain  students  enjoy  these  activities  more  than 
others,  but  Hnatko  believes  that  segments  from 
the  movie  can  be  carefully  selected  to  appeal  to  all 
tastes  and  levels  of  English  competence.  For  stu- 
dents interested  in  film  making,  longer  movie  seg- 
ments can  be  shown,  and  discussions  of 
techniques  such  as  the  number  of  cameras  used 
can  provide  an  interesting  alternative  theme  for 
discussion. 

Omiya:  July  2000 — Creating  Authentic  Materials 
with  a Digital  Camera  by  David  Magnusson.  The 
presenter  began  his  workshop  with  an  excellent 
introduction  to  digital  camera  technology  and  a 
shopping  checklist  of  what  features  are  important 
. for  teachers  wishing  to  use  digital  cameras  in  the 
classroom.  This  kind  of  information,  based  on 
knowledge  gained  from  actual  trial  and  error  with 
a new  form  of  technology,  is  invaluable  for  busy 
teachers  who  have  so  many  different  models  to 
choose  from. 

In  the  second  part,  Magnusson  introduced  us  to 


some  of  the  materials  he  has  made  with  a digital 
camera  and  some  software  editing  options.  For 
example,  he  makes  a class  record  using  photos  of 
his  students.  Photo  charts  enable  students  to  find 
their  places  and  partners  before  a class  begins. 
Once  we  became  more  familiar  with  the  options, 
Magnusson  went  through  a step-by-step  demon- 
stration of  how  to  make  talking  flashcards  from 
magazines. 

Both  reported  by  Evelyn  Naoumi 

Shinshu:  February — Using  Poems  as  Tools  to  Im- 
prove English  Pronunciation  by  Mark  K. 

Bernstein.  What  do  poets,  the  masters  of  a particu- 
lar language,  have  to  offer  in  terms  of  foreign  lan- 
guage learning?  Besides  providing  a chance  for 
students  to  be  exposed  to  the  techniques  of  a mas- 
ter and  the  target  culture,  poems  provide  an  effec- 
tive way  to  teach  pronunciation.  At  Bernstein's 
presentation,  participants  first  practiced  pronun- 
ciation exercises,  stress,  emphasis  of  content 
words,  and  reduction  of  structural  words.  Such 
exercises  serve  to  improve  pronunciation  as  well  as 
to  increase  learner  awareness  of  problem  areas  in 
listening.  The  workshop  culminated  in  the  recita- 
tion of  two  short  representative  poems,  Joyce 
Kilmer's  "Trees"  and  "Stopping  by  the  Woods  on  a 
Snowy  Evening"  by  Robert  Frost. 

Reported  by  Mary  Aruga 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Akita — Testing  In  the  Classroom  by  Watanabe 
Yoshinori,  Akita  National  University.  Detailed  in- 
formation about  his  workshop/presentation  will 
be  provided  later.  Saturday  June  23,  14:00-16:00 ; 
GH-300,  MSU-A  (Minnesota  State  University  Akita); 
one-day  members  1 000  yen. 

Fukuoka — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School 
English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  En- 
glish instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option  for 
the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the 
Japanese  public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published 
the  Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English 
Teaching  Activities,  to  provide  support  to  teachers. 
Merner,  a member  of  the  authoring  committee, 
will  introduce  the  handbook,  share  views  about 
the  direction  public  elementary  school  English 
seems  to  be  heading,  and  introduce  results  of  a 
survey  about  the  current  situation  in  schools 
which  have  already  implemented  English.  Sunday 
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June  17,  14:00-17:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  & Travel 
College,  Building  5,  1-14-17  Hakataekiminami, 
Hakata-ku  Fukuoka-shi  (10  minutes  from  Hakata  Sta- 
tion; map  on  website);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Gunma — Forty  Years  of  Teaching  English  in  Japan: 
Progress  or  Stasis?  by  C.  Lee  Colegrove.  The  pre- 
senter will  share  his  ideas  of  English  language  edu- 
cation in  Japan  which  he  has  formulated  through 
his  long  experience  teaching  at  the  junior,  senior 
high  school,  and  university  level.  In  this  talk  he 
would  like  to  share  some  of  his  observations  and 
conclusions  with  the  audience — of  course  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  thinking  and  discussion.  Sun- 
day June  10,  14:00-16:00;  Nodai  Niko  High  School, 
Takasaki;  one-day  members  1 000  yen,  students  200 
yen. 

Gifu — Assessing  Film  Clips  for  Language  Acquisi- 
tion and  Cultural  Understanding  by  Steve 
Quasha,  Gifu  Shoutoku  University.  In  this  work- 
shop, participants  will  analyze  and  critique  a vari- 
ety of  film  clips  for  EFL  class  use.  The  presenter 
will  demonstrate  how  movie  segments  can  aug- 
ment teaching  interlanguage  pragmatics  to  pro- 
duce more  natural  L2  communication.  Can  films 
effectively  explain  cultural  nuances?  Come  to  the 
workshop  and  discover  the  potential  of  film  clips. 
Sunday  June  24,  14:00-16:30;  Dream  Theater;  one- 
day  members  1 000  yen. 

Hiroshima — In  place  of  the  monthly  chapter  meet- 
ing, Hiroshima  JALT  members  are  invited  to  sup- 
port the  Chugoku-Shikoku  JACET  Annual 
Conference,  where  Hiroshima  JALT  members, 

Ariel  K.  Sorensen  and  Cheryl  Martens,  will  present 
an  interactive  CALL  workshop  (each  participant 
will  have  a computer).  The  session  will  also  in- 
clude a chance  to  share  favorite  CALL  activities. 
Participants  are  invited  to  email  their  favorite 
CALL  activities/lesson  plans  in  advance  to 
<cm a rtens@z. hkg.ac.jp>.  Sunday  June  3,  10:00- 
16:00;  Hiroshima  Kokusai  Gakuin  University,  Seno 
Campus  (Buses  go  regularly  from  Seno  Station,  for 
further  info:  082-820-3768);  admission  500  yen 

Ibaraki — The  Celts  & The  Origins  of  Western  Lan- 
guages and  Group  Reading  Exercises  both  by 
Brendan  Lyons,  and  Favorite/Effective  Teaching 
Methods/Activities  by  several  chapter  members. 
This  is  a weekend  chapter  retreat  with  lodging 
provided  at  the  Ibaraki  University  Seminar  House 
in  Daigo.  Saturday  Sr  Sunday  June  9-10;  2000  yen 
for  members  & one-day  members  (includes  lodging, 
meals,  and  snacks). 

Iwate — Teaching  Culture  Through  Children's  Lit- 
erature by  Susan  Unher,  Morioka  University. 
Children's  stories  act  as  the  stepping-stones  into 
the  realm  of  more  sophisticated  works  to  follow. 
Native  speakers  have  this  foundation  of  simpli- 
fied but  important  humor,  philosophy,  and  val- 
ues of  their  society.  The  nonnative  speaker  lacks 
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this  advantage,  making  it  more  difficult  to  jump 
into  the  world  of  adult  literature  of  a foreign  cul- 
ture. There  are  many  examples  of  culture  the  pre- 
senter hopes  to  share  through  the  use  of 
children's  literature.  Sunday  June  24;  10:30-12:30; 
Ueda  Kominkan,  Morioka;  one-day  members  1 000 
yen. 

Kanazawa — Conversational  Storytelling  by  Robert 
Jones,  REJ  Language  House.  This  presentation  will 
look  at  some  of  the  features  of  conversational 
storytelling  (personal  experiences,  friends'  misfor- 
tunes, funny  incidents,  "scary"  stories)  and  ex- 
plain how  written  transcripts  can  be  used  to  raise 
students'  awareness  of  their  features.  The  pre- 
senter will  then  show  how  this  awareness  can  be 
used  to  help  students  develop  and  improve  their 
own  storytelling  skills.  Sunday  June  17,  14:00- 
16:00 ; Kanazawa  Shakai  Kyoiku  Center  3-2-15 
Honda-machi,  Kanazawa;  free  for  all. 

Kobe — Pragmatics  Mini-conference . Kobe  Chapter 
and  Pragmatics  SIG  will  sponsor  a one-day  mini- 
conference on  pragmatics  in  language  teaching. 
There  will  be  a series  of  short  presentations  fol- 
lowed by  a workshop  on  "The  Contrast  Culture 
Method."  Program  details  and  updates  are  posted 
on  the  Kobe  Chapter  website.  Sunday  June  24, 
12:00-18:00;  Kobe  YMCA  4F  (between  JR  Sannomiya 
and  JR  Shin-Kobe);  fees  to  be  announced. 

Kumamoto — Introducing  Public  Elementary 
School  English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by 
Tom  Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages. 
For  details  of  the  presentation,  see  the  Fukuoka 
Chapter  announcement  above.  Saturday  June  16, 
18:00-21:00 ; Kumamoto  Shimin  Kaikan,  room  3-4; 
one-day  members  1000  yen,  students  500  yen. 

Kyoto — Using  the  Internet  in  Classes  without  a 
Computer  by  Thomas  Robb,  Kyoto  Sangyo  Uni- 
versity. This  presentation  will  introduce  a num- 
ber of  ways  that  instructors  can  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  Internet  without  having  a computer  physi- 
cally present  in  the  classroom.  First,  we  will  dis- 
cuss techniques  for  taking  content  material  from 
the  Internet,  relevant  to  whatever  topic  you  are 
currently  teaching,  and  turning  it  into  useful  pa- 
per-based activities.  In  the  second  half  of  the  pre- 
sentation, we  will  examine  ways  that  students 
can  conduct  Internet  projects  without  needing  to 
set  foot  in  a computer  room.  Friday  June  15, 
18:30-21:00;  Kyoto  Sangyo  University,  10-go  kan, 
Room  10-302;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 
Matsuyama — Worthwhile,  Exciting  Class  Projects: 
Video  Exchanges  by  Joyce  Cunningham,  Ibaraki 
University.  A video  project  designed  to  heighten 
students'  cultural  awareness  and  provide  opportu- 
nities for  English  practice  is  demonstrated.  Stu- 
dent-generated, group-produced  videos  encourage 
learners  to  explore  cultural  aspects  as  they  ex- 
change videos  with  an  audience  outside  Japan. 
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Tasks  and  techniques  include  reading,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion  of  Japanese  culture.  Students 
learn  how  to  prepare  and  film  by  brainstorming, 
storyboards,  rehearsals,  group  progress  reports, 
etc.  A useful  assessment  device  is  also  described. 
Sunday  June  10,  14:00-16:30;  Shinonome  High 
School  Kinenkan  4F;  one-day  members  1000  yen; 
local  members  4000  yen  per  year. 

Miyazaki — Content-Based  Language  Instruction 
Methods  by  Albert  Evans,  Erin  Livingston,  and 
Sylvan  Payne  of  Miyazaki  International  College. 
CBI  methodology  provides  a rich,  challenging 
context  within  which  to  develop  instructional 
techniques.  The  presenters  will  demonstrate  class- 
room activities  of  high  utility  whether  one  is 
working  within  a "classic"  CBI  situation  or  taking 
a " content-1  ite"  approach.  Saturday,  June  16,  14:30- 
17:00,  Nobeoka-shi,  Miyazaki-ken,  venue  to  be  an- 
nounced. Members  and  newcomers  free. 

Nagasaki — Understanding  Context  and  Language: 
a Workshop  by  John  McAndrew  and  Paula 
McAndrew,  Siebold  University  of  Nagasaki.  How 
important  is  context  in  understanding  what  lan- 
guage means  and  how  can  it  be  adequately  de- 
scribed so  as  to  make  it  relevant  to  student  needs? 
This  workshop  investigates  these  questions  and 
presents  a framework  for  understanding  the  lan- 
guage-context relationship.  Its  aims  are  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  enabling  students  to  see  something 
of  the  bigger  picture  of  how  language  works.  Par- 
ticipants will  work  through  material  that  can  also 
be  used  in  the  classroom.  Sunday  June  10,  13:30- 
16:30;  Siebold  University  of  Nagasaki,  Nagayo;  one- 
day  members  1000  yen.  Please  note  that  our  June 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Siebold  University  of 
Nagasaki  in  Nagayo.  More  information  and  direc- 
tions will  be  available  prior  to  the  meeting  date  in 
our  free  email  newsletter.  You  can  sign  up  for  it  by 
contacting  us  anytime  at  <allan@kwassui.ac.jp>  or 
do  so  automatically  by  visiting  the  sign-up  website 
at  <http://kyushu.com/jaltnagamail.php3>. 

Nagoya — A DramaWorks'  Presentation  on  "Star 
Taxi"  by  Marc  Sheffner  and  Theo  Steckler.  "Star 
Taxi"  is  a fun  new  method  and  material  for  teach- 
ing English  communication.  It  has  an  appealing 
quality  that  provides  learners  with  practice  in 
both  linguistic  and  paralinguistic  elements  of 
communication  and  an  enjoyable  experience  of 
learning.  "Star  Taxi"  is  a modern  drama  told  in 
twenty  scenes  of  dialogue  with  supporting  lan- 
guage activities  and  role-plays.  Sunday  June  24, 
13:30-16:00 ; Nagoya  International  Center,  3rd  Floor 
Room  2;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Niigata — Drama  Works  by  Carl  Nommensen.  Us- 
ing fun,  physical  activities,  games,  and  drama  to 
teach  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  intonation,  body 
language,  grammatical  structures,  and  a bank  of 
high-frequency  English  expressions,  the  partici- 


pants will  become  students  for  a couple  of  "Star 
Taxi"  scenes.  Each  scene  involves  warm-ups  and 
language  activities/games  before  learning  and  per- 
forming a scene — dialog,  gestures,  and  all.  Partici- 
pants will  realize  that  no  props  or  drama 
experience  are  necessary,  that  it's  fun,  and  that 
their  students  would  love  this  kind  of  class  too. 
Sunday,  June  10th,  13:00-15:00,  Niigata  Interna- 
tional Friendship  Center,  Niigata  City;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen. 

Okayama — Content-Based  Programs  for  General 
L2  Programs  by  Trudie  Heiman,  Tokushima  Bunri 
University.  The  presenter  will  outline  the  criteria 
and  rationale  used  to  develop  a content-based 
writing  program  based  on  personal  development 
topics  for  a general  language  program.  Examples 
of  students'  work,  which  illustrate  the  language 
skills  developed  while  doing  self-reflective  activi- 
ties, will  be  shown.  Participants  will  be  invited  to 
discuss  problems  of  developing  content-based  pro- 
grams for  general  language  programs.  Sunday  June 
17,  15:00-17:00;  Sankaku  Arc  Square;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen. 

Okayama — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School 
English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  For 
details  of  this  presentation,  see  the  Fukuoka  Chap- 
ter announcement  above.  Sunday  July  1,  14:00- 
17:00;  Conference  Room  2,  5th  floor,  International 
Center;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Okinawa — What  Do  You  Mean  By  "Native-like 
Pronunciation"?  by  Hayakawa  Yasukiyo  and 
Shibata  Miki.  The  presenters  will  focus  on  how  to 
develop  Japanese  ESL  learners'  pronunciation 
skills  including  voice  production  and  stress, 
rhythm,  and  adjustments  in  connected  speech. 
Since  we  believe  that  pronunciation  skills  should 
be  integrated  into  classroom  instruction  at  an 
early  stage  of  English  learning,  we  strongly  en- 
courage junior  and  senior  high  school  English 
teachers  to  attend  this  workshop.  Sunday  June  24, 
14:00-16:00;  Okinawa  Christian  Junior  College;  one- 
day  members  500  yen. 

Omiya — Extensive  Reading  with  Graded  Readers: 
Reading  Beyond  the  Classroom  by  Jeffrey 
Herman,  Oxford  University  Press.  What  is  exten- 
sive reading  with  graded  readers?  Why  is  it  impor- 
tant? Is  it  easy  to  incorporate  in  my  classes?  This 
workshop  will  demonstrate  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  and  the  practical  implementation  of  extensive 
reading  with  graded  readers.  Teachers  of  all  ages 
and  levels  will  find  this  supplementary  approach 
wonderful  for  fluency,  confidence,  and  motiva- 
tion, as  well  as  remarkably  time  efficient.  Sunday 
June  17,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya  Jack  6F  (near  Omiya  JR 
Station , west  exit);  free  for  all. 

Osaka — Developing  a Conversational  Syllabus  by 
Josh  Kurzweil,  Kansai  University.  The  presenter 
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will  show  how  by  adopting  a "test-teach-test"  ap- 
proach in  speaking  classes,  teachers  can  create  a 
student-centered  environment  which  focuses  on 
real  communicative  needs.  Kurzweil  will  give  ex- 
amples of  how  language  study,  skills  practice,  and 
conversation  strategies  arise  directly  from  gaps 
that  teachers  observe  in  student  interactions.  Sun- 
day June  17,  14:00-16:30;  Abeno  YMCA  (near 
Tennoji  Station);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Shizuoka — My  Share.  Bring  a teaching  idea  and 
let;s  all  share  the  afternoon  discussing  them  with 
each  other.  We  will  also  be  discussing  proposals 
from  chapter  members  who  would  like  to  submit  a 
paper  as  the  Shizuoka-sponsored,  first-time  writer 
for  the  first-time  writers'  issue  of  The  Language 
Teacher  due  out  this  December.  Sunday  June  17, 
13:30-16:30;  Shizuoka  Kyoiku  Kaikan  (next  to  Mr. 
Donuts,  across  from  Shin-Shizuoka). 

Tokyo — Japan's  Sakoku  Defense  Against  English 
by  Marshall  R.  Childs.  If  English  endangers  Japa- 
nese language  and  culture,  how  can  Japan  defend 
against  it?  In  Japan  the  defense  against  English  is 
subtle:  a technique  perfected  in  the  centuries  since 
Admiral  Perry's  rude  entrance.  Modern  sakoku 
technique  involves  seeming  to  embrace  a foreign 
thing  while  subtly  defeating  it.  The  talk  focuses  on 
Japan's  defenses  against  English  and  on  the  efforts 
of  foreigners  to  overcome  the  defenses.  Saturday 
June  16,  14:00-17:00 ; Sophia  University  (JR  Yotsuya 
Stn),  Kioi  Building,  room  108;  one-day  members  1000 
yen. 

Yamagata —Another  Insight  into  the  Practice  of 
Law  in  the  United  States  by  John  Nelms, 

Yamagata  Broadcasting  Co.  Why  are  there  so 
many  lawyers  in  the  U.S.  and  what  are  they  all 
doing  there?  As  a licensed  attorney  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  who  has  handled  both  criminal  and 
civil  cases,  the  presenter  will  provide  some  in- 
sights into  the  practice  of  law  in  the  United  States. 
Saturday  June  2,  13:30-15:30;  Yamagata  Ka jo 
Kominkan  (t:0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  1000 
yen. 

Yokohama — Classroom  Rubrics : How  to  Increase 
Authentic  Student-Student  Communication  in 
the  Classroom  by  Dave  Hough.  This  workshop 
looks  at  rubrics  (also  known  as  metalanguage  or 
simply  classroom  language)  as  a place  where 
teachers  can  increase  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
authentic  communication  in  the  classroom.  They 
can  do  this  while  continuing  to  use  their  current 
textbooks.  The  presenter  will  show  various  video 
clips  which  demonstrate  how  he  does  this  with 
university  science  majors  whose  interest  and  profi- 
ciency are  generally  low.  Handouts  will  be  pro- 
vided. Sunday  June  10,  13:30-16:00;  Asia  Center, 

LIOJ  in  Odawara;  one-day  members  1 000  yen.  Meet  at 
13:00  at  Odawara  JR/Odakyuu  Station  for  transporta- 
tion or  at  noon  there  for  lunch  first. 
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Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  memer 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for 
information  can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the 
editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@nn.iij4u. or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter)  — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236. 153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 
jalthiroshima.htmlx 

Hokkaido — Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum.  sgu.ac.jp/-jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki— Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred510@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa— David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2.synapse.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobejalt> 

Kumamoto— Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
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1553;  <akiko@aminet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w); 

f:  075-724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 
Matsuyama — Linda  Kadota;  t:  089-931-6211; 
f:  089-979-6531;  cell:  090-2891-6959; 
<lindak@shinonome.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJ  ALT.  50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
html_JALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki— Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <nob-shiina@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara— Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545; 
<burden-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya— Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Aleda  Krause; 
t:  048-789-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
<www2.gol. com/users/1  jc/jan.html> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/-kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp> 
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conference  calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  information  to  the  edi- 
tor by  the  15th  of  the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four 
months  for  overseas  conferetices).  Thus  June  15th  is  the  deadline 
for  a September  conference  in  Japan  or  an  October  conference 
overseas,  especially  when  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 

The  editor  regrets  her  having  been  unable  to  produce  this  calen- 
dar for  two  months. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

June  23,  2001 — ATEM  2001,  the  7th  ATEM  (Associa- 
tion for  Teaching  English  through  Movies)  Annual 
Conference  at  Sapporo  Kyoiku  Bunka  Kaikan.  There 
will  be  a keynote  speech,  four  presentations,  and  six 
My  Shares.  Information:  <www.atem.org>  (in  Japa- 
nese) or  email  to  Dr.  Hiroshi  Takahashi  at 
<takl2318@hoku-iryo-u.ac.jp>. 

June  24,  2001 — Pragmatics  in  Language  Teaching,  a 
mini-conference  at  the  Kobe  YMCA,  Kobe,  Japan 
from  12  to  5 p.m.,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  JALT 
Kobe  Chapter  and  the  JALT  Pragmatics  SIG.  Papers 
will  reflect  the  range  of  pragmatics,  from 
complimenting  behavior  in  Japan  and  speech  acts 
in  computer-mediated  communication,  to  pragmat- 
ics and  the  development  of  fluency,  to  a Vygotskian 
approach  to  the  learning  of  pragmatics.  For  detailed 
information,  go  to  <http://asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobejalt>  and  continue  via  "Events/'  or 
contact  Donna  Fujimoto  by  email 
(donnaf@kobeuc.ac.jp)  or  t/f:  81-(0)78-797-3876. 
June  25-29,  2001 — International  Conference  on 
Communication,  Problem-Solving  and  Learning, 
hosted  by  The  Centre  for  Research  into  Interactive 
Learning  at  the  University  of  Strathclyde, 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  Multidisciplinary  encounters 
with  the  conference  topic  will  be  offered  in  sym- 
posia, papers,  workshops,  and  poster  sessions. 
Among  the  four  keynote  speakers  are  Herb  Clark 
(Stanford  University,  USA),  Robin  Mason  (Open 
University,  UK),  and  Anne-Nelly  Perret-Clermont 
(University  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland).  For  more 
information,  see  <www.strath.ac.uk/conferences/ 
iccpl/ICCPL.html>.  The  complete  program  is  avail- 
able in  pdf  format.  Otherwise,  contact  The  Centre 
for  Research  into  Interactive  Learning,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  University  of  Strathclyde,  40 
George  Street,  Glasgow,  G1  1QE,  Scotland,  UK;  t: 
44-(0)  141-548-4390;  f:  44-(0)  141-552-6948; 
<ICCPL@strath.ac.uk>. 

June  27-30,  2001 — The  JSAA  (Japanese  Studies 
Association  of  Australia)  Biennial  Conference 
2001,  co-hosted  by  the  University  of  New  South 
Wales  (UNSW)  and  the  University  of  Sydney,  aims 
to  advance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Ja- 
pan, the  Japanese  people  and  the  Japanese  lan- 
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guage.  The  final  day  will  be  devoted  to  primary 
and  secondary  school  concerns.  For  more  infor- 
mation, point  your  mouse  at 
<www.arts.usyd.edu.au/Arts/departs/asia/jsaa/ 
index. html>.  Otherwise  contact  Louise  Walton 
(I.walton@unsw.edu.au),  JSAA  Conference;  Dept, 
of  Japanese  & Korean,  The  University  of  NSW, 
Sydney  NSW  2052,  Australia;  t:  61-(2)9385-3760; 
f:  61-(2)9385-3731. 

July  5-6,  2001 — Prosody  in  Processing,  an  interna- 
tional workshop  hosted  by  the  Utrecht  Institute 
of  Linguistics  OTS  at  Utrecht  University,  Utrecht, 
The  Netherlands.  Fourteen  papers  and  twenty 
posters  will  address  the  role  of  prosody  in  lan- 
guage processing,  attempting  to  resolve  issues  in 
the  architecture  and  functioning  of  the  language 
faculty  related  to  prosody  and  modularity, 
prosody  and  syntax,  prosody  and  interpretation, 
and  prosody  in  acquisition.  For  further  informa- 
tion, including  the  complete  program  listing,  go 
to  <www-uilots.let.uu.nl/conferences/pip/>,  or 
contact  the  PiP  Organising  Committee 
(pip@let.uu.nl);  UIL-OTS,  Trans  10,  3512  JK 
Utrecht,  The  Netherlands. 

July  22-27,  2001 — The  7th  International  Cogni- 
tive Linguistics  Conference  (ICLC  2001),  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  USA.  A 
few  of  the  plenary  and  featured  speakers  are 
Sandra  Thompson  (University  of  California, 

Santa  Barbara),  Sherman  Wilcox  (University  of 
New  Mexico),  Yoshihiko  Ikegami  (University  of 
Tokyo),  Eve  Sweetser  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  and  Leonard  Talmy  (State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo).  Information  at  <http:// 
www.unm.edu/~iclc/>,  or  contact  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers, among  them  Ronald  Langacker  at 
<rlangacker@ucsd.edu>  or  Suzanne  Kemmer  at 
<kemmer@rice.edu>. 

July  24-28,  2001 — 8th  International  Conference 
on  Cross-Cultural  Communication:  Communi- 
cation and  Cultural  (Ex)Change,  at  Hong  Kong 
Baptist  University,  Hong  Kong.  This  gathering 
will  focus  on  interdisciplinary  models  of  commu- 
nication across  languages  and  cultures.  A wide 
range  of  language -related  disciplines  and  con- 
cerns is  represented.  For  information  see  <http:// 
www.louisville.edu/~rnstcl01/iccc.htm>,  or  con- 
tact Shiwen  PAN  (span@ied.edu.hk);  English  De- 
partment, Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education,  Tai 
Po,  Hong  Kong  SAR,  Peoples  Republic  of  China;  t: 
852-2948-7242;  f:  852-2948-7270. 

Calls  For  Papers/Posters 

September  7,  2001  (for  December  1-2,  2001) — 2nd 
IALIC  (International  Association  of  Languages 
and  Intercultural  Communication)  Annual  In- 
ternational Conference — Living  in  Translated 
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Worlds:  Languages  and  Intercultural  Communica- 
tion, at  Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  UK.  "The 
globalization  of  culture  means  that  we  all  live  in 
'translated'  worlds."  This  IALIC  conference  will  ex- 
plore "translation"  in  its  broadest  sense  as  an  inter- 
cultural concept  and  as  a metaphor  for  dealing  with 
the  behavioral  and  experiential  dimensions  of  liv- 
ing in  worlds  which  are  different  from  our  own  and 
variously  represented  to  our  consciousness,  then 
seek  to  draw  out  practical  applications  to  the  lan- 
guage-learning process.  A very  full  discussion  of 
aims  and  contexts  is  available  at  <www.cf.ac.uk/ 
encap/sections/lac/ialic/conference/ 
background.  html>.  Proposals  for  papers,  work- 
shops, panels,  and  posters  on  the  conference  theme 
of  an  ideological,  theoretical,  or  pedagogical  nature 
are  welcome  from  teachers  and  researchers  in  lan- 
guages, psycho-  and  socio-linguistics,  ethnography 
of  communication,  business  studies,  literature,  edu- 
cation, and  cultural  studies.  Please  note  that  propos- 
als must  be  accompanied  by  conference 
registration,  available  via  the  conference  homepage 
at  <www.cf.ac.uk/encap/sections/lac/ialic/confer- 
ence>.  Contact:  Joy  Kelly  (j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk),  Con- 
ference Administrator;  Centre  for  Language  Study, 
Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett  Park  Cam- 
pus, Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  England;  t:  44-113-2837440;  f: 
44-113-2745966. 

Reminders — Conferences 

June  23-24,  2001 — The  31st  Chuhu  English  Lan- 
guage Education  Society  Conference,  at  Sugiyama 
Jogakuen  University  in  Nagoya.  The  first  day  con- 
sists of  presentations,  more  than  80  of  them  to  be 
given  by  primary,  secondary,  and  college  English 
teachers  from  all  over  Japan,  followed  by  an 
evening  reception.  The  second  day  will  feature  a 
panel  discussion,  research  project  presentations  on 
various  topics,  and  a final  symposium  on  consis- 
tency in  ELT.  For  more  information,  see  the 
website  at  <www.tcp-ip.or.jp/-ainuzuka/ 
aichi.htm>  or  contact  Motonobu  Suzuki;  Depart- 
ment of  General  Education,  Toyota  National  Col- 
lege of  Technology,  2-1  Eisei-cho,  Toyota 
471-8525,  Japan. 
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edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax 
or  email  Paul  Daniels,  Job  Information  Center. 

Please  email  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  or  fax  to  0463-59- 
5365.  Email  is  preferred.  The  notice  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months 
before  publication,  and  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation: city  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution, 
title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifi- 
cations, duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  ma- 
terials, deadline,  and  contact  information.  A special 
form  is  not  necessary.  If  you  want  to  receive  the 
most  recent  JIC  listings  via  email,  please  send  a 
blank  message  to  <jobs@  jalt.org>. 

Aomori-ken — The  Faculty  of  Humanities  at 
Hirosaki  University  is  seeking  a candidate  for  a 
full-time,  tenured  faculty  position  as  associate  pro- 
fessor or  lecturer  to  begin  on  April  1,  2002.  Quali- 
fications: Any  nationality,  but  of  native-speaker 
competence  preferred,  with  MA  or  above  in  EFL  or 
related  areas  of  studies.  Japanese  proficiency  is 
mandatory.  Duties:  Teaching  undergraduates  En- 
glish and  a lecture  course  "English  as  an  interna- 
tional language"  (examining  from  a sociolinguistic 
viewpoint  various  forms  of  English  used  exten- 
sively in  the  contemporary  world,  and  considering 
potentials  and  problems  of  English  as  a means  of 
international  communication);  seminar;  post- 
graduate teaching;  plus  committee  duties  in  line 
with  appointed,  tenured  position.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: According  to  the  pay  scale  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Science.  Deadline:  29/ 
6/2001.  Application  Materials:  CV,  with  a picture 
attached,  in  either  Japanese  or  English  with  Japa- 
nese translation;  list  of  publications/presentations; 
offprints/copies  of  three  main  publications;  a 
short  account  (500-600  words)  in  English  with 
Japanese  translation  of  how  you  will  organize  your 
teaching  of  English;  a short  account  (500-600 
words)  in  English  with  Japanese  translation  of 
your  future  research  plans;  a summary  in  Japanese 
(in  one  A4-size  page)  of  your  lecture  course  "En- 
glish as  an  international  language."  All  the  appli- 
cation materials  should  be  sent  as  a registered  mail 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The  envelope  must  be 
marked  in  red  as  (Him  * SftHlSH 

Ip)].  Other  information:  The  finalists  will  be 
asked  to  send  all  other  publications.  Interviews 
will  be  held,  with  traveling  costs  at  the  applicants' 
expense.  They  may  also  be  asked  to  give  a mock 
English  lesson.  Contact:  Hajime  Uematsu,  Faculty 
of  Humanities,  Hirosaki  University,  1 Bunkyo-cho, 
Hirosaki,  Aomori  036-8560;  t/f:  0172-39-3964; 
<hajime@cc.hirosaki-u.ac.jp>. 
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Hamamatsu-shi — Four  Seasons  Language  School  and 
Cultural  Center  is  seeking  full-time  EFL  teachers. 
Qualifications:  University  degree,  RSA  CELTA  and 
driver's  license  required.  MA  (in  TEFL)  and  experi- 
ence preferred.  Duties:  Teach  business  English  to 
Japanese  corporate  employees  and  general  English 
to  adults  and  children  for  80  hours/month,  Mon.- 
Fri.  orTue-Sat.  Salary  & Benefits:  250,000  yen/ 
month,  4000  yen/hour  overtime.  Accommodation 
is  partially  provided  (key  money,  furnishings,  appli- 
ances, telephone,  1/3  rent  subsidy).  Health  club 
membership,  company  car,  paid  holidays,  travel 
allowance,  paid  vacation,  health  insurance,  free 
Japanese  lessons,  and  600,000  yen  bonus  after  two 
years.  Further  information:  Positions  begin  June, 
July  and  August,  2001.  Two-year  renewable  con- 
tract. Apply  with  CV/resume,  letter  of  introduction 
and  recent  photo.  Contact:  William  S.  Anton,  Di- 
rector, Four  Seasons  Language  School,  4-32-11 
Sanarudai,  Hamamatsu  432-8021.  Please  email 
<recruiting@fourseasons.co.jp>  for  more  informa- 
tion or  visit  <www.fourseasons.co.jp>. 

Hamamatsu-shi — Four  Seasons  Language  School 
and  Cultural  Center  is  seeking  a full-time  corpo- 
rate liaison/EFL  teacher  to  act  as  an  English  re- 
source for  a Japanese  manufacturing  company 
with  overseas  subsidiaries.  Qualifications:  Univer- 
sity degree,  Japanese  ability  (Japanese  proficiency 
test  level  2 or  above),  EFL  teaching  experience  and 
driver's  license  required.  RSA  CELTA  or  TEFL  certi- 
fication preferred.  Some  knowledge  of  economics, 
international  trade  and/or  manufacturing  termi- 
nology is  also  highly  beneficial.  Duties:  40  hours/ 
week.  Design  and  teach  EFL  courses  to  company 
employees,  proofread  translated  English  manuals/ 
diagrams/faxes,  answer  English  telephone  calls/ 
provide  company  information,  welcoming/tour- 
ing/entertaining English-speaking  visitors,  partici- 
pate in  company  social  events/trainings,  produce 
English  translations  using  Excel  and  MS  Word, 
and  maintain  correspondence  with  overseas  cus- 
tomers and  subsidiaries.  Salary  & Benefits: 
300,000  yen/month.  Accommodation  is  partially 
provided  (key  money,  furnishings,  appliances, 
telephone,  1/3  rent  subsidy).  Health  club  member- 
ship, personal  company  car,  paid  holidays,  travel 
allowance,  paid  vacation,  and  health  insurance. 
Further  information:  Position  begins  July  16, 
2001.  Two-year  renewable  contract.  Apply  with 
CV/resume,  letter  of  introduction,  and  a recent 
photo.  Contact:  William  S.  Anton,  Director,  Four 
Seasons  Language  School,  4-32-1  Sanarudai, 
Hamamatsu  432-8021.  Please  email 
<recruiting@fourseasons.co.jp>  for  more  informa- 
tion or  visit  <www.fourseasons.co.jp>. 

Hamamatsu-shi — Four  Seasons  Language  School  and 
Cultural  Center  is  seeking  a Head  Teacher.  Qualifi- 
cations: MA  (in  TEFL)  or  RSA  DELTA  and  teacher 
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training  experience  required.  Japanese  ability  pre- 
ferred. Duties:  Full-time,  40  hours/week,  M-F  or 
Tue-Sat.  Responsible  for  interviewing,  hiring,  train- 
ing, observing,  advising,  and  scheduling  teachers. 
Also  teaching,  supervising  teachers'  meetings,  and 
updating  teachers'  manual.  Salary  and  Benefits: 
345,000  yen/month,  4000  yen/hour  overtime.  Ac- 
commodation is  partially  provided  (key  money, 
furnishings,  appliances,  telephone,  1/3  rent  sub- 
sidy). Health  club  membership,  company  car,  paid 
holidays,  travel  allowance,  paid  vacation,  health 
insurance,  free  Japanese  lessons,  and  600,000  yen 
bonus  after  two  years.  Further  information:  Posi- 
tion begins  June  2001.  Two-year  renewable  con- 
tract. Apply  with  CV/resume,  letter  of  introduction, 
and  recent  photo.  Contact:  William  S.  Anton,  Di- 
rector, Four  Seasons  Language  School,  4-32-1 
Sanarudai,  Hamamatsu  432-8021.  Please  email 
<recmiting@fourseasons.co.jp>  for  more  informa- 
tion or  visit  <www.fourseasons.co.jp>. 

Hyogo-ken — The  School  of  Policy  Studies  at 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University  announces  three  full- 
time positions  for  associate  lecturers  in  English 
(EFL/EAP),  with  one  position  to  begin  in  April 
2001  and  two  in  April  2002.  Qualifications:  MA 
or  higher  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics, 
teaching  experience  in  university  EAP,  experience 
coordinating  other  teachers  or  working  in  a coor- 
dinated program,  experience  in  curriculum  design 
and  materials  development,  a demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  function  effectively  as  part  of  a team,  evi- 
dence of  professional  development  activities,  a 
commitment  to  further  professional  development, 
native-like  competence  in  English.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Highly  competitive  salary  and  benefits,  in- 
cluding subsidized  housing  and  research  funding; 
annual  contracts  renewable  for  up  to  four  years. 
Other  information:  The  School  of  Policy  Studies 
is  on  the  Kobe-Sanda  campus,  located  approxi- 
mately one  hour  from  the  cities  of  Kobe  and 
Osaka.  For  more  information  and  application  pro- 
cedures, please  see  <www.ksc.kwansei.ac.jp>. 

Ibaraki-ken — The  English  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  has  an 
ongoing  interest  in  seeking  applications  for  part- 
time  EFL  teachers  for  the  present  and  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/ 
TESL  or  a related  field,  teaching  experience  at  uni- 
versity/college level  (Japanese  or  foreign),  and  a 
minimum  of  two  publications.  Duties:  Teach  two 
to  four  75-minute  first-year  English  classes  a week 
(exact  number  is  dependent  on  availability  and 
university  needs).  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  and 
commuting  allowance  are  based  on  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  cover 
letter;  CV  (university  forms  will  be  sent  later);  list 
of  publications,  including  page  numbers  (copies  of 
publications  may  be  requested  later);  copies  of 
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relevant  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  if  pos- 
sible. Please  specify  which  term  or  academic  year 
you  will  be  available  to  start  work  (Note:  first  term 
is  from  April-June,  second  term  from  September  to 
the  end  of  November,  third  term  is  from  Decem- 
ber to  the  end  of  February.)  Deadline:  ongoing. 
Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  Iwasaki;  Foreign  Language 
Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  Tennodai  1-1-1, 
Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-8577;  t:  0298-53-2430; 
<iwasakih@sakura.  cc.  tsukuba.  ac.jp>. 

Saitama-ken — The  Faculty  of  Information  Re- 
sources, Surugadai  University,  is  seeking  candi- 
dates for  a full-time  EFL  faculty  member  to  begin 
April  2002.  Position:  Professor  or  Associate  Profes- 
sor. Duties:  teach  English  courses  and  seminars. 
Qualifications:  1)  native  speaker  competency  in 
English,  2)  PhD  or  equivalent,  3)  specialization  in 
EFL  or  a related  area,  4)  good,  working  knowledge 
of  Japanese.  Application  Materials:  1)  CV  with 
photo,  one  copy;  2)  List  of  publications  (classified 
into  books,  papers,  etc.;  indicate  co-authors  in  case 
of  collaboration;  with  a brief  summary  of  each 
publication;  mark  five  principal  publications  with 
a circle),  three  copies;  3)  one  copy  of  each  of  three 
principal  publications;  4)  two  letters  of  reference. 
Deadline:  May  7,  2001.  Contact:  Bunkajoho- 
gakubu  Kyomuka,  Surugadai  University,  698  Azu, 
Hanno-shi,  Saitama-ken  357-8555,  (indicate  in 
red:  "Application  Enclosed"  on  the  envelope  when 
sending  by  postal  mail),  t:  0429-72-1311,  f:  0429- 
72-1179.  Inquiry:  Morijiro  Shibayama,  Professor; 
t/f:  (H)  027-263-8522;  email  <bk3m-sbym@asahi- 
net.or.jp>  or  <shibayam@surugadai. ac.jp>. 

Okayama-ken,  Hiroshima-ken,  Saitama-ken,  and 
Tochigi-ken — AEON  Amity  Corporation  is  look- 
ing for  native  English  instructors  to  teach  children 
throughout  Japan.  Experience  preferred,  but  not 
necessary.  University  degree  required.  Work  or 
working  holiday  visa  preferred.  Maximum  teach- 
ing time  is  25  hours  with  1 1 office  hours  per  week. 
A one-year  contract  is  required  with  a 65,000-yen 
completion  bonus  plus  an  air  ticket  home.  Salary 
and  Benefits:  255,000  yen  but  can  earn  up  to 
302,000  yen  after  the  second  complete  month  of 
employment.  Sponsorship,  subsidized/furnished 
apartment,  insurance,  bonuses,  flexible  paid  vaca- 
tion plus  national  holidays,  promotion  opportuni- 
ties, initial  and  special  retreat  paid  trainings. 
Contact:  Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  AEON 
Amity  Corporation,  Attn:  Derek  Takeda.  f:  086- 
234-9593  t:  086-224-1611. 

Sapporo — Hokkaido  Tokai  University  School  of 
International  Cultural  Relations  invites  applica- 
tions for  a tenure-track  faculty  position  as  assis- 
tant professor  or  lecturer  in  English  beginning 
September  1,  2001.  Qualifications:  MA  or  a 
higher  degree  in  the  field  of  applied  linguistics, 
communication  theories,  or  English  language 
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studies.  Salary:  Based  on  the  scale  of  Tokai  Uni- 
versity Educational  system  and  age.  Application 
Materials:  Send  the  following  documents  to  the 
address  below,  indicating  in  red  "Application  for 
Faculty  Position"  on  the  envelope:  curriculum 
vitae  with  a photo  attached;  a set  of  copies  of  of- 
ficial transcripts  for  university  work;  list  of  publi- 
cations with  the  contents  briefly  described;  a 
written  statement  for  future  plans  while  in  the 
position  described  above  (1000  words  in  English); 
a brief  statement  on  the  role  of  university  educa- 
tion. Other  Information:  Applicants  are  expected 
to  have  a command  of  Japanese  sufficient  to 
manage  some  administrative  duties.  Courses 
taught  would  include  communication  (oral  and 
written),  theories  of  language,  communication, 
seminars,  graduation  theses,  English,  and  other 
subjects  that  may  be  requested  by  the  University. 
Deadline:  June  20,  2001.  A reply  to  successful 
candidates  will  be  made  in  mid-  to  late  July.  All 
documents  should  be  sent  via  registered  mail  to: 
Associate  Professor  Takuya  Yoshimura;  School  of 
International  Cultural  Relations,  Hokkaido  Tokai 
University,  5-1-1-1  Minamisawa,  Minami-ku, 
Sapporo  005-8601,  Japan; 

<yoshimura@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  f:  81-11-571-7879. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  Resident  in  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguis- 
tics, or  communications  and  three  years  univer- 
sity teaching  experience  or  one  year  university 
English  teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties: 
Classroom  activities  include  teaching  small  group 
discussion,  journal  writing,  and  book  reports;  col- 
laboration with  others  in  curriculum  revision 
project.  Publications,  experience  with  presenta- 
tions, and  familiarity  with  email  are  assets.  Salary 
& Benefits:  Comparable  to  other  universities  in 
the  Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in 
writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an 
application  form  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIM- 
ERS; English  and  American  Literature 
Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — The  Foreign  Language  Teaching  and 
Research  Centre,  Gakushuin  University,  is  seeking 
candidates  for  a full-time,  tenured  faculty  posi- 
tion to  commence  April  2002.  The  level  of  ap- 
pointment will  be  based  on  education  and 
teaching  experience.  Qualifications:  MA  or 
higher  in  EFL  or  a related  field  of  study,  native 
competence  in  English,  at  least  3 years  of  univer- 


sity-level teaching  experience  in  Japan,  ongoing 
research  in  a specific  area  of  EFL  such  as  CALL  or 
language  testing  and  evaluation,  and  a level  of 
spoken  Japanese  sufficient  to  allow  participation 
in  faculty  meetings  and  committees.  Duties: 
Teaching  a minimum  of  6 classes  per  week;  per- 
forming administrative  and  other  duties  in  accor- 
dance with  position.  Application  Materials:  CV; 
cover  letter;  copy  of  highest  degree  certificate; 
two  letters  of  recommendation  (at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  from  a Japanese  academic  and  in 
Japanese);  sample  copy  of  recent  publication.  All 
application  material  must  be  sent  in  one  enve- 
lope by  registered  mail  to  the  following  address: 
Recruitment,  Foreign  Language  Teaching  and  Re- 
search Centre,  Gakushuin  University,  Mejiro  1-5- 
1,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  171-8588,  Japan.  Deadline: 
June  30,  2001  Further  information:  Prospective 
candidates  will  be  contacted  in  September  to  ar- 
range interviews.  Any  inquiries  concerning  this 
position  should  be  sent  by  post  to  the  address 
above;  no  email  or  telephone  inquiries  will  be 
accepted.  Please  refer  to  the  Gakushuin  home 
page  for  further  information  about  the  university 
at  <www.gakushuin.ac.jp>. 

Web  Corner 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tlt_jic@jalt.org> 
and  view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address 
below).  Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 
relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want  ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/ jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by 
the  column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up 
to  150  words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and 
not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form.  Submissions 
should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To  re- 
peat an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor. 
For  information  about  more  upcoming  conferences, 
see  the  Conference  Calendar  column. 

Calls  for  Papers 

First-Time  Writers — The  Language  Teacher  is  calling 
for  submissions  from  chapters  for  a special  issue  to 
be  published  in  December  2001.  The  focus  of  this 
issue  will  be  on  "First-Time  Writers,"  and  will  be 
similar  in  requirements  to  the  chapter-sponsored 
presentations  at  the  annual  JALT  conferences. 

Each  chapter  will  be  entitled  to  sponsor  a paper  by 
someone  within  their  membership  who  has  never 
published  an  academic  paper  before.  These  papers 
will  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  the  review 
process,  and  for  those  that  require  significant  edit- 
ing, a collaborative  reader  will  be  assigned  from 
the  Peer  Support  Group  to  assist  the  writer.  Guide- 
lines: Open  to  first-time  writers  only  (collabora- 
tive pieces  by  first-time  writers  will  also  be 
accepted);  Limited  to  one  per  chapter  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis  while  space  is  available. 
Deadlines:  Notice  of  intention  to  submit:  August 
1,  2001.  Manuscripts:  September  15,  2001.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  papers  with  a strong  peda- 
gogical grounding.  Papers  may  be  in  English  or 
Japanese.  If  your  chapter  is  interested  in  sponsor- 
ing someone,  please  get  in  touch  with  the  editors 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Contributors  Wanted  for  a Book  Project — "En- 
trance Exam  Practices  at  Japanese  Universities: 
Teachers'  Narratives  of  Problems  and  Possibilities." 
Contributors  can  be  Japanese  or  other  nationals, 
university,  high  school,  or  juku  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. University  and  high  school  student 
voices  are  also  welcome.  Anonymity  assured  for 
authors  and  institutions  upon  request.  Submis- 
sions from  500  word  cameos  to  3000  word  narra- 
tives. Follow  TLT  editorial  guidelines.  Deadline: 
July  15,  2001.  Contact  Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan 
University,  for  more  information; 
<mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>. 

Other  Announcements 

Transforming  Communication  Workshop — Dr. 
Richard  Bolstad  from  New  Zealand  will  be  present- 
ing the  4-day  workshop  "Transforming  Communi- 
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cation  In  Schools"  on  July  28-31,  2001  at  Nanzan 
University.  For  a full  research  report  on  his  work 
and  details  contact  Tim  Murphey  at  Nanzan  Uni- 
versity, 18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku,  466-8673 
Nagoya;  t:  052-832-3110  ext.  532;  <mits@ic.nanzan- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.transformations.net. nz>. 

New  Members:  A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 
dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
rently gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  website: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>  or  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>  or 
contact  John  at  <small@nagasaki-gaigo.ac.jp>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 

s.  Hf27^. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic ) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  too  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 

suiffiir.  ^s§07T  ml.  • mis™0D-7 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r#£AJ  ^0T  >7  if  a-3E#-CT. 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
mhpr  items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions 


of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
vigtemz  mtz  mnw*  7 r 7 -r  7 <d®&  * 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 

em-er.  KCflij tit.  *0*0$amTu<&m 
8§T$<  C ttZUoTV*?. 
it.  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison 

Ifi&Srj&tf.  The  Language 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

J A L T \Z  X Z>  {ffi  L ft  fc  £.  0 43fcl  £ it  £ $4$  b /i  U# 
it.  jalt  News  fc&tflli. 
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Special  Interest  Group  News,  jalt- recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jALT4>ig0  Special  Interest  Group  V.  &JJ0 
KtazvzmL sigs  fsm#icrffi&< 
m^£r^SKte3^05rfTfj02 
*^mi015Blw  SIGS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title, ‘.(c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name;  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
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was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

tt*XK£0£fcT0»*0*ftTT. 
mm 2tt*'*4tt.  ®^00?nt:  (a)^gn^«.  (b)% 
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Chapter  Reports B *8§tB&2f(:: 0 < 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place;  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
j£gfl0£'&0&fc] e>ttTT.  D£$0£}0i::;£gH£ 
%S0? BBS.  m*  P 
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Chapter  Announcements 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT 
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Penguin  Readers 


Level  1:  Beginnei_ 
(3t)U  words) 


Level  2.  Elementary 
(600  words) 


Level  2.  Elementary 
(600  words) 


Level  3:  Pre-Intermediate 


Level  3:  Pre-Intermediate 


(1,200  words)  (1,200  words) 

^Levels  5 & 6 also  available 


Level  4:  Intermediate 
(l  700  words) 


*Please  send  me: 

□ a Penguin  Reader,  level □ Penguin  Readers  catalog 

□ Teacher’s  Guide  to  Using  Graded  Readers  □ Penguin  Readers  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Using  Film  and  TV 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  Q School  Q 

Tel:  Home  Q School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 


e-mai  : 


Longman  ELT  Dept. 

Pearson  Education  Japan 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shiiyuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pears0ned.cojp 

http^/www.longman-eltcom/longman Japan 
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The  Need  for  Change  in 

English  Writing  Instruction  in  Japan 

Akiko  Takagi 


The  Role  and  Influence  of  Japan's 
University  Entrance  Exams:  A Reassessment 
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A Forecast  for  the  Early  21st  Century 

Gregory  Hadley 
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The  On-Line  Teaching  Evaluation 
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iiiiiiii]ght!|  Abstracts  & Summaries 


jffiMmon  Nagasawa 


Write  It  Right!  helps  learners  strengthen 
writing  skills  and  learn  how  to  summarize 
other  people's  material,  whether  it  is  fiction 
or  fact,  written,  audio  or  audiovisual 
material. 


for  grammar  probjenfl 
j|  Covers  Paragraph  formation  Interactive^ 

P^^i^Absiri^^$«mmaries  provided! 

Textbook ¥1 ,900 


FUNCTIONi^PGLlSl  ' 

& FUNcUGMEfti— B-tiapaisi 


by  JphfimKmhkia/Giaorgfe  A tamtpvich 


FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH  series  is  de- 
signed especially  for  oral  communication 
and  oral  practice  in  order  to  serve  the  many 
needs  of  today's  students  of  ESL. 

★ suitable  for  a broad  range  of  Intermediate  '; . 
students. 

llf|§§  private|P 


Textbook @¥1,500 


★ Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 

Name:  (Mr.  Ms.) School  / Company: 

Address:  □ Home  □ Work 


TEL. 
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— — 12-6  FUNADO-CHO,  ASHIYA-SHI,  HYOGO  659-0' 
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FAX.  0797-31-3448 

TEL.  0797-31-3452 


Every  once  in  a blue  moon,  I run  into  someone  who  cyni- 
cally calls  into  question  the  importance  of  EFL  research.  My 
usual  response  is  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  research  is  that  it  serves  as  a reality  check,  helping  us 
to  question  even  our  own  practices,  theories,  and  notions.  Research 
also  helps  inspire  teachers  to  rethink  their  values,  approaches,  and 
techniques.  The  articles  for  this  issue  are  especially  insightful  " real- 
ity checks"  on  writing,  testing,  and  on  our  profession.  The  first  ar- 
ticle is  by  Takagi  Akiko,  and  discusses  the  need  for  changing  many 
of  the  accepted  writing  practices  in  Japan.  The  second  article  is  by 
Bern  Mulvey  who  does  a superb  job  of  addressing  the  real  impact 
that  testing  has  on  senior  high  school  teaching  methodology  and 
textbook  coot^rit>,  Finayy;  to  help  us  understand  where  EFL  teach- 
ing is  headed  for  this  century,  Gregory  Hadley  reviews  the  past  100 
years  to  mate  some  educated  guesses  about  future  changes  and  the 
direction  th aj® | migHt  follow.  In  short,  I believe  that  these  ar- 
ticles will  helpmany  off  pm  to  aga®j|eflect  on  your  own  teaching, 
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, The  Test  of  English  for  International  Communication 


A Call  for  TOEIC  Research 


The  Institute  for  International  Business  Communication  (IIBC)  is  pleased  to  invite  research 
proposals  from  organizations  and  individuals  that  would  make  use  of  the  Test  of  English 
for  International  Communication  (TOEIC)  and  its  related  services.  We  are  seeking  research 
proposals  for  a variety  of  subjects,  including  score  interpretation,  natural  language  usage, 
curriculum  development,  innovative  response  formats,  and  the  definition  of  language 
constructs.  In  an  effort  to  continue  providing  quality  research,  IIBC  has  formed  a research 
committee  to  establish  and  direct  a program  in  support  of  TOEIC  research. 

TOEIC  is  an  English  language  proficiency  test  for  non-native  speakers  of  English.  Many 
schools  and  organizations  around  the  world  use  TOEIC  to  evaluate  the  English  ability  of 
their  students  and  employees. 

The  TOEIC  test  was  developed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS),  a non-profit 
organization  located  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  ETS  prepares  and  administers  a variety 
of  academic  tests  and  is  a leading  center  for  educational  measurement  research.  Since 
1996,  the  TOEIC  program  has  been  managed  by  the  Chauncey  Group  International,  Ltd., 
a for-profit  subsidiary  of  the  ETS.  In  Japan,  the  TOEIC  test  is  the  responsibility  of  IIBC. 

For  additional  information  regarding  either  our  research  agenda  or  the  procedures  for 
submitting  funding  proposals  for  related  research,  please  see  our  website,  at 


R&D  Division 

The  Institute  for  International  Business  Communication 
Attn:  Mineo  Mitsuhashi  (Mr.) 

Sanno  Grand  Building 

2-14-2  Nagata-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-0014  Japan 
Fax:  +81-3-3581-5608 
E-mail:  iibcpde@mx2.nisiq.net 


TOEIC®  is  a registered  trademark  of  ETS.  The  TOEIC  Program  is  administered  by  the 
Chauncey  Group  International,  Ltd.,  a subsidiary  of  ETS. 


http://www.toeic.or.jp/research 


or  contact  us  at  the  address  below: 


PBC3 at JHLT2001 

2001:  fl 

Language 

Odyssey 
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'ative  speakers  of  English  often  have  prob- 
lems understanding  academic  papers  or 
letters  in  English  written  by  Japanese  stu- 
dents because  of  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  Japa- 
nese writing  style,  which  is  sometimes  transferred 
to  English  writing.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Japanese 
learners  have  difficulty  communicating  through 
writing  in  English  is  that  translation  and  grammar 
rules  are  still  emphasized  in  English  writing  classes 
in  Japanese  schools  (Hirayanagi,  1998).  In  Japanese 
high  schools,  it  is  common  for  teachers  to  concen- 
trate on  grammar  and  not  have  students  write  para- 
graphs in  English  (Kogo,  1999). 

As  is  well  known,  preparation 
for  entrance  exams  is  one  of  the 
biggest  motivating  factors  for 
learning  English.  Although  some 
universities  include  free  composi- 
tion questions  in  the  English 
composition  part  of  entrance  ex- 
ams, many  translation  questions 
can  be  still  seen.  To  obtain  a high 
score  on  the  writing  segment  of 
the  test,  Japanese  teachers  empha- 
size large  amounts  of  vocabulary, 
grammatical  structures,  and  well- 
used  expressions  and  have  stu- 
dents practice  these  types  of 
questions  (JACET  Kansai  Chapter 
Writing  Teaching  Group,  1995). 

In  addition,  writing  skills  are  not 
fully  taught  even  after  writing 
classes  were  introduced  into  the 
Japanese  high  school  English  cur- 
riculum through  the  1994  change 
in  teaching  guidelines  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  24th 
Research  Group  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Language  Teaching  (2001)  points 
out  that  one  of  the  problems  lies  with  authorized 
English  writing  textbooks  that  have  grammar-based 
syllabi.  Since  the  grammar  translation  method  has 
been  embraced  by  the  school  system,  most  univer- 
sity students  lack  experience  in  writing  extensively 
by  the  time  when  they  enter  a university. 

This  paper  examines  the  results  of  questionnaires, 
which  were  given  to  twenty-five  Japanese  students 
studying  at  an  American  university.  The  intent  of 
the  survey  was  to  investigate  and  compare  the  writ- 
ing experiences  of  these  pupils  in  Japan  with  their 
experiences  in  the  U.S.  From  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, I will  present  three  specific  suggestions 
for  teaching  English  writing  to  Japanese  students. 

The  Survey  Subjects 

Twenty-five  Japanese  students  who  have  lived  both 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  surveyed  about 
their  writing  experiences.  While  the  number  of  stu- 
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dents  involved  in  this  study  is  too  low  to  make  any 
sweeping  generalizations,  the  results  of  the  present 
study  do  provide  some  educational  implications  for 
EFL  writing  instruction  in  Japan.  The  questionnaires 
were  provided  in  an  open-ended  format.  All  25  stu- 
dents responded.  Four  of  the  respondents  were 
studying  at  the  English  Learning  Institute  within 
the  university,  9 were  undergraduates  and  12  were— 
graduate  students.  All  of  the  students  were  volun- 
teers enrolled  in  an  intensive  English  program  or  in 
a regular  university  course  as  full-time  students.  The 
survey  considered  the  following  areas:  writing  expe- 
rience in  Japan,  writing  class  experience  in  English 
speaking-countries,  and  writing  for  academic  pur- 
poses in  the  American  context  (See  Appendix  1). 

Survey  Findings 

Writing  experience  in  Japan 

When  asked  about  their  English  writing  experiences 
in  Japan,  11  students  answered  that  they  did  have 
writing  activities  in  some  of  their  English  courses — 
five  in  high  school,  five  at  the  university  level,  and 
one  at  the  British  Council.  Only  two  students  who 
had  been  taught  writing  by  native  English  teachers. 
As  for  the  activities  they  encountered  in  their  regu- 
lar English  classes,  20  students  said  that  they  would 
translate  Japanese  sentences  into  English,  15  stu- 
dents wrote  English  sentences  to  practice  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  and  12  combined  short  sentences 
into  one  paragraph.  Only  one  student  had  written 
more  than  one  paragraph  in  English  in  high  school. 
In  universities,  eight  students  had  experience  with 
writing  paragraphs.  The  results  were  as  expected: 
Japanese  teachers  in  high  schools  usually  do  not 
have  students  write  paragraphs  in  English  because 
such  writing  is  usually  not  required  for  university 
entrance  exams.  For  teachers  and  students  who  are 
concerned  with  the  entrance  exam  (and  most  are), 
there  is  little  incentive  to  teach  and  learn  how  to 
write  paragraphs  in  English.  However,  in  the  univer- 
sity, the  situation  changes  somewhat,  because,  with 
a shift  of  focus  from  passing  exams  to  communica- 
tion, the  reason  for  learning  English  is  different. 

Some  students  complained  about  the  style  of  writ- 
ing instruction  in  Japan.  Students  perceived  that 
writing  classes  were  useful  for  understanding  gram- 
mar and  remembering  fundamental  English  con- 
structions. Only  two  who  had  had  writing  classes  in 
Japanese  universities  answered  that  the  class  was 
useful.  They  commented  that  the  courses  helped 
them  gain  the  necessary  skills  to  write  a paper  and 
to  become  accustomed  to  English  writing  styles. 

From  the  survey,  no  one  referred  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  content  of  what  was  written  in  their  classes 
in  Japan.  It  appears  from  the  information  gathered, 
that  in  general,  students  who  went  through  the 
Japanese  education  system  had  a lack  of  experience 
with  English  written  communication  because  of  the 
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emphasis  on  prescriptive  forms  and  mechanics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  responses,  no  students  had  experi- 
enced peer  evaluation,  and  1 1 out  of  25  students 
had  not  experienced  any  stage  of  process  writing. 
What  is  interesting  is  that  this  problem  is  not  lim- 
ited to  high  schools.  In  universities,  some  Japanese 
teachers  still  use  the  traditional  method  of  grammar 
translation  to  teach  English  writing.  

Writing  experience  in  the  U.S. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  survey  felt  that  they  did 
not  receive  proper  English  writing  instruction  in 
Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  responses  about  writ- 
ing experiences  in  the  U.S.  showed  that  all  of  the 
students  who  took  writing  courses  in  the  U.S.  had 
positive  opinions  about  their  writing  courses.  This  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  their  experiences  in  Japan. 

From  their  experiences,  it  was  elicited  that  the  orga- 
nization of  paragraphs  was  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion the  students  learned.  Many  of  them  had  their 
first  experience  of  writing  more  than  one  paragraph 
while  learning  about  the  organization  and  transi- 
tions used  in  essays  in  English.  Students  did  not 
seem  to  concern  themselves  with  English  grammar 
because  they  paid  closer  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion, content,  and  length  of  paragraphs.  As  one  stu- 
dent mentioned,  "The  difference  of  the  writing 
instruction  is  clearly  contrasted  between  grammar 
and  organization."  At  the  tertiary-level  ESL  classes 
in  the  U.S.,  both  foreign  and  domestic  students  are 
required  to  write  essays,  and  undergo  a process  of 
writing  instruction  that  requires  a considerable 
amount  of  revising  and  editing. 

Writing  for  academic  purposes  in  the  American  context 
Many  Japanese  college  students  often  write  their 
essays  by  first  generating  ideas  in  Japanese,  then 
translating  them  into  English.  Translation  is  a com- 
mon strategy  because  students  were  trained  to  trans- 
late in  high  school.  The  survey  showed  that  even 
after  some  students  had  writing  experiences  in  the 
American  context,  translation  was  still  used  when 
they  write  academic  papers  for  their  classes.  For  ex- 
ample, one  student  said,  "I  usually  generate  ideas  in 
Japanese  at  first,  so  I always  find  that  there  is  no 
cohesion  in  my  paper."  Some  students  who  still 
translate  from  Japanese  to  English  said  that  they 
were  frustrated  because  they  were  not  confident 
about  expressing  their  own  opinions.  This  depen- 
dence on  translation  both  as  a prewriting  and  writ- 
ing strategy  decreased  for  several  respondents  after 
they  had  studied  in  the  U.S.  for  some  time.  That  is, 
students  tended  to  modify  the  way  they  looked  at 
the  writing  procedure.  One  strategy  that  most  stu- 
dents began  to  use  was  to  "think  about  the  outline 
in  English  and  directly  write  in  English." 

When  I asked  about  the  difference  between  the 
organization  of  an  English  paragraph  and  that  of  a 
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Japanese  paragraph,  9 students  did  not  answer  at  all, 
2 students  answered  that  the  organization  was  the 
same,  and  14  students  answered  that  they  were  dif- 
ferent. Therefore,  about  half  of  the  students  did  not 
realize  the  difference  or  could  not  explain  the  differ- 
ences explicitly.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  respondents'  metacognitive  awareness  of  dis- 
course differences  between  Japanese  and  English 
still  appeared  to  be  limited  although  their  writing 
strategies  had  begun  to  change  through  studying 
and  writing  in  a US  academic  context.  Indeed,  those 
who  answered  the  questions  understood  the  basic 
variances  between  the  two  styles  and  said  that  in 
the  English  paragraph,  the  topic  sentence  comes  at 
the  beginning  (or  the  thesis  statement  comes  first), 
whereas,  in  the  Japanese  paragraph,  the  thesis  typi- 
cally comes  at  the  end.  From  the  information  gath- 
ered in  the  questionnaire,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  students  who  studied  in  the  U.S.  have  not  re- 
ceived applicable  English  writing  instruction  in  Ja- 
pan and  still  struggle  to  write  for  academic 
purposes.  Based  on  the  responses  from  the  question- 
naire, I would  like  to  conclude  by  making  a few 
practical  suggestions  for  writing  teachers  in  Japan. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers — Differences  of  Writing 
Style  between  Japanese  and  English 
Awareness  of  rhetorical  patterns 
When  we  consider  writing  instruction,  it  is  essential 
for  writing  teachers  to  be  aware  of  the  differences 
between  the  writing  style  in  Japanese  and  the  writ- 
ing style  in  English  as  accepted  in  the  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ain, among  other  native  English-speaking  countries. 
More  importantly,  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to 
make  Japanese  students  of  English  aware  of  the  rhe- 
torical differences  in  their  writing  classes.  For  native 
English-speaking  readers,  unity  is  important  because 
readers  expect  and  require  landmarks,  that  is,  transi- 
tion statements  that  signal  a change  in  the  topic 
throughout  the  piece.  It  is  the  writer's  task  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  transition  statements  in  English  so 
that  the  reader  can  piece  together  the  thread  of  the 
writer's  logic  that  binds  the  composition  together. 

In  written  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land- 
marks may  be  absent  since  it  tends  to  be  more  the 
reader's  responsibility  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  any  part  of  an  essay  and  the  essay  as  a 
whole.  Japanese  readers  are  required  to  build  transi- 
tions themselves  in  the  course  of  reading  an  essay 
organized  along  the  ki-shoo-ten-ketsu  guidelines. 
Ki-shoo-ten-ketsu  is  a four-pattem-unit  which  de- 
scribes the  development  of  much  contemporary 
Japanese  expository  writing.  Takemata  (1976)  effec- 
tively defines  their  perspective  meanings. 

(ki)  First,  begin  one's  argument. 

(shoo)  Next,  develop  the  argument. 

(ten)  At  the  point  where  this  development  is 
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finished,  enlarge  on  the  idea  so  that  there 
is  a connection,  but  not  a directly  con- 
nected association  (to  the  major  theme). 
(ketsu)  Last,  bring  all  of  the  ideas  together  and 
reach  a conclusion  (p.97). 

When  writing  in  English,  Japanese  writers  may 
experience  problems  if  they  transfer  the  values,  or- 
ganization, and  structure  of  their  first  language  to 
the  second  language.  As  Leki  (1991)  states,  teachers 
have  a responsibility  to  teach  the  expectations  of  an 
English-reading  audience  to  L2  writers.  For  example, 
native  EFL  teachers  can  take  advantage  of  their  na- 
tive language  background  to  explain  these  cultural 
differences.  As  a way  of  developing  students'  aware- 
ness of  written  English  rhetorical  patterns,  teachers 
can  have  students  compare  two  essays  on  the  same 
topic  written  by  Japanese  students  and  by  English- 
speaking  students. 

For  this  purpose,  teachers  can  download  many 
types  of  essays  covering  patterns  of  logical  order 
such  as:  giving  instructions,  cause  and  effect,  com- 
parison and  contrast,  and  persuasive  arguments.  For 
example,  see  Advanced  Composition  for  Non-Native 
Speakers  of  English  at  http://www.ebaack.com/ 
(Advanced_Composition.htm,  2001).  With  actual 
examples  of  essays,  teachers  may  explain  that  na- 
tive-speaking English  readers  generally  expect  writ- 
ing to  be  persuasive  and  transparently  specific  with 
many  supporting  ideas  and  examples,  and  also  to 
follow  a clear,  logical,  and  linear  order  of  ideas. 

A Case  for  the  process  approach 
The  process  approach  has  had  a widespread  influ- 
ence on  the  teaching  of  writing  both  in  ESL  and  EFL 
situations  (see,  for  example:  Raimes,  1985,  1991; 
White  and  Arndt,  1991).  In  Japanese  public  schools, 
however,  the  process  approach  to  teaching  writing 
is  not  widely  used  because  most  teachers  do  not 
require  students  to  write  in  paragraph  form.  Since 
many  students  will  never  learn  how  to  organize  an 
essay  in  written  English  without  writing  in  para- 
graphs, it  is  essential  for  Japanese  to  move  their  fo- 
cus from  solely  looking  at  the  essay  as  an  end 
product  to  having  them  view  writing  as  a lengthy 
process.  In  the  process  approach,  students  experi- 
ence five  phases:  prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  edit- 
ing, and  a final  draft.  Process  approaches  allow 
student  writers  to  think  about  global  rhetorical 
problems  such  as  audience,  topic,  and  development. 
Along  the  way,  writers  can  generate,  develop,  and 
organize  ideas  and  then  once  again  devote  adequate 
attention  to  revising  their  ideas  in  the  process  of 
revising.  (White  and  Arndt,  1991). 

Some  students  who  lack  experience  in  writing 
long  paragraphs  in  their  first  language  may  find 
writing  in  a second  language  extremely  difficult, 
since  they  are  required  to  perform  two  tasks  at  the 
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same  time:  writing  in  paragraph  form  and  writing  in 
a second  language.  However,  for  Japanese  students 
familiar  with  journal  writing  in  their  LI,  writing  a 
journal  in  English  can  be  a good  starting  point  for 
learning  to  write  and  generate  ideas  in  English,  as 
many  researchers  advocate  (Boyle  & Peregoy,  1993; 
Urzua,  1987).  Still,  students  may  be  puzzled  when 
teachers  introduce  journal-writing  to  an  English 
class  without  correcting  grammatical  mistakes.  Their 
teachers  need  to  explain  how  journal  writing  is  ef- 
fective at  increasing  their  writing  fluency  and  must 
tell  them  to  be  patient  in  waiting  to  see  improve- 
ments over  a period  of  months. 

In  my  college  writing  class,  I had  students  write  in 
their  journals  every  two  weeks.  I gave  the  students 
topics  that  would  be  interesting  and  familiar  to 
them.  For  example,  I assigned  the  topics  "What  do 
you  think  about  your  college  life  in  this  univer- 
sity?", "Do  you  think  love  and  marriage  are  differ- 
ent?", and  "What  is  your  dream  for  the  future?" 
Despite  some  difficulty  in  writing  a journal  in  En- 
glish at  first,  they  gradually  became  used  to  writing 
it  and  began  to  express  their  ideas  freely  since  I did 
not  require  grammatical  correctness,  to  avoid  re- 
stricting fluency.  In  addition,  they  exchanged  their 
journals  with  their  classmates  and  wrote  comments 
to  each  other  in  class,  which  encouraged  their  inter- 
est and  excitement  in  writing  journals. 

An  awareness  of  the  audience 

Although  I have  proposed  journal  writing  as  a first 
step  toward  writing  in  English  to  promote  students' 
fluency,  it  is  important  to  note  that  merely  express- 
ing their  ideas  is  not  sufficient  to  become  literate. 

To  train  successful  writers,  we  must  examine  a fur- 
ther aspect:  making  writers  aware  of  the  audience. 

By  looking  back  at  the  results  of  the  questionnaire,  I 
realize  that  Japanese  students  are  often  unaware  of 
the  audience  in  their  writing.  This  is  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  not  experienced 
peer  evaluation  in  the  classroom,  not  to  mention 
communication  with  a real  audience  in  the  target 
language  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Johns  (1993)  suggests  various  ways  to  communi- 
cate with  audiences  outside  of  the  classroom  using 
written  English.  For  example,  for  specific  activities, 
students  can  revise  theses  for  international  publica- 
tions, write  letters  to  English  pen  pals  by  e-mail,  and 
can  write  letters  to  English  language  newspapers.  If 
the  ultimate  goal  of  writing  instruction  is  to  create 
authentic  discourse  in  English,  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  express  themselves  in  English  as 
much  as  possible.  Here,  I would  like  to  refer  to  the 
college  writing  class  previously  cited.  In  that  class,  I 
encouraged  students  to  do  a lot  of  peer  evaluation 
at  an  early  stage.  Even  if  the  linguistic  level  of  the 
students  was  diverse,  they  enjoyed  having  their  es- 
says read  by  their  classmates,  and  at  the  same  time 
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were  able  to  learn  from  each  other  by  reading  other 
classmates'  essays.  I prepared  a simple  worksheet  for 
peer  evaluation,  and  each  time  the  students  checked 
each  other's  essays  and  made  written  comments 
concerning  the  content. 

After  they  had  begun  to  realize  the  existence  of 
their  audience,  I went  on  to  the  next  stage  to  make 
them  aware  of  an  audience  outside  of  the  classroom. 
Since  the  writing  class  was  only  one  semester,  and 
their  computer  access  was  so  limited,  they  were  not 
able  to  exchange  writing  with  real  audiences.  How- 
ever, for  the  final  project,  they  produced  a 
homepage  to  introduce  their  community  to  an  En- 
glish-speaking audience.  In  pairs,  they  collected  in- 
formation on  the  places  where  they  live  including 
tourist  spots,  restaurants,  and  festivals.  Then,  they 
selected  one  theme  and  produced  a homepage  in 
English.  This  activity  helped  the  students  to  be 
aware  of  a real  audience  in  order  to  introduce  their 
community  to  others  by  using  written  English. 

Conclusion 

This  article  began  with  a survey  of  Japanese  students 
who  had  experienced  writing  classes  both  in  Japan 
and  America.  The  survey  showed  that  most  of  the 
students  were  dissatisfied  with  writing  instruction 
for  a second  language  in  Japanese  schools  and  that 
they  had  benefited  from  writing  class  experiences  in 
an  American  university.  Three  practical  suggestions 
were  made  which  can  be  applied  to  EFL  writing 
classrooms  based  on  the  implications  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. These  suggestions  focused  on:  (a)  teach- 
ing an  awareness  of  the  differences  in  rhetorical 
patterns  between  Japanese  and  English;  (b)  teaching 
writing  as  a process  which  includes  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising,  editing,  and  a final  draft;  and,  (c) 
helping  writers  to  become  aware  of  their  audience. 

Without  being  more  conscious  of  the  differences 
in  Japanese  and  English  rhetorical  patterns,  student 
writers  cannot  convey  their  ideas  to  native  speakers 
of  English  clearly.  In  fact,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire,  students  had  difficulty 
conveying  their  ideas  in  English  writing  because 
they  had  learned  only  the  superficial  structure  of 
writing  while  studying  in  Japanese  schools.  Since 
writing  English  is  one  of  the  basic  tools  of  commu- 
nication, teachers  should  teach  communication 
skills  that  are  used  in  the  real  world.  To  realize  this 
purpose,  teachers  should  make  their  students  aware 
of  differences  in  communication  styles  as  well  as  to 
raise  the  awareness  of  an  audience  by  using  the  pro- 
cess approach.  To  motivate  students  writing  for  a 
real  world  audience,  teachers  may  begin  by  encour- 
aging their  students  to  communicate  in  English  via 
the  Internet.  By  applying  these  practical  suggestions 
in  their  classrooms,  teachers  will  see  large  improve- 
ments in  both  their  students'  attitudes  toward  writ- 
ing and  in  their  writing  skills. 
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Appendix 

Revised  Student  Survey1 

This  is  a writing  survey  to  investigate  your  writing  experi- 
ence in  Japan  and  the  U.S.  I would  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration with  this  survey.  You  can  answer  either  in  English 
or  in  Japanese. 

1.  Status:  a.  ELI  b.  undergraduate  c.  graduate 

2.  How  long  have  you  studied  English? 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  here?  (including  other  En- 
glish-speaking countries  where  you  stayed) 

I.  Writing  experience  in  Japan 

1.  Have  you  ever  taken  a writing  class  in  Japan?  What 
kind  of  class?  (e.g.,  university  level,  English  teachers 
taught  writing  in  English) 

2.  If  you  took  a writing  class,  what  was  the  most  useful 

for  you?  , < 

Please  write  an  H for  high  school  or  a U for  university 


next  to  each  answer  you  circle  in  questions  3 and  4 below, 
e.g.,  a.  translating  individual  Japanese  sentences  into  En- 
glish H 

3.  Which  of  the  following  activities  did  you  do  regularly 
in  English  classes  (any  English  class)  in  Japan  at  your 
high  school  or  university?  Circle  as  many  as  apply. 

a.  translated  individual  Japanese  sentences  into  En- 
glish 

b.  wrote  English  sentences  to  practice  grammar  and/ 
or  vocabulary 

c.  combined  short  sentences  into  one  long  sentence 

d.  wrote  more  than  one  paragraph 

e.  other  (Please  specify) 

4.  Which  of  the  following  activities  did  you  do  in  English 
classes  (any  English  classes)  you  took  in  Japan  at  your 
high  school  or  university?  Circle  as  many  as  apply. 

a.  summarizing 

b.  outlining 

c.  revising  and  writing 

d.  peer  evaluating  (e.g.,  discussion  with  classmates  to 
improve  your  rough  drafts) 

e.  term  paper  writing 
e.  none  of  the  above 

II.  Writing  class  experience  in  an  English-speaking  coun- 
try 

1.  Have  you  ever  taken  a writing  class  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries?  Yes  / No 

2.  What  kind  of  class?  Please  specify,  (e.g.,  ESL  407  and 
408,  two  semesters) 

3.  What  was  the  most  useful  for  you?  Was  there  any  dif- 
ference between  a writing  class  and  an  English  class  in 
Japan? 

III.  Writing  at  the  present  time 

1.  How  difficult  is  it  for  you  to  write  in  English  for  aca- 
demic purposes? 

2.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  organization 
of  an  English  paragraph  and  that  of  a Japanese  para- 
graph? If  you  know,  please  explain  briefly. 

3.  How  do  you  write  your  paper  in  English?  (e.g.,  I gener- 
ate ideas  in  Japanese  first,  then  translate  them  into 
English,  I think  about  an  outline  in  English  and  di- 
rectly write  in  English). 

Notes 

1 This  survey  was  revised  for  publication.  The  actual  sur- 
vey that  was  given  to  the  subjects  contained  some  obscu- 
rities that  were  clarified  orally  as  they  were  encountered 
by  the  subjects. 
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The  Role  and 

Influence  of 
Japan's 
University 
Entrance 

Exams: 

A Reassessment 


l his  article  looks  at  recent  changes  to  Japan's 
university  admissions  process,  especially  at 
how  demographic  trends  have  combined 
with  Monbukagakusho-institutedl  reforms  to  im- 
pact the  role  and  influence  of  the  infamous  en- 
trance examinations.  The  term  infamous  is  used 
here  advisedly:  few  subjects  in  EFL  have  ignited 
such  controversy  over  such  an  extended  number  of 
years.  This  paper  focuses  on  three  items  at  issue:  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  gaining  university  admission, 
the  primacy  of  the  exam's  role  in  making  admis- 
sions decisions,  and  the  causal  exam-pedagogy  rela- 
tionship that  is  the  ostensible  result  of  this 

so-called  monopoly  (Brown  & 
Yamashita,  1995b,  p.  98;  Gates, 
1995,  p.  102). 

As  the  discussion  below  will 
make  clear,  received  arguments 
with  regards  to  these  three  issues 
appear  to  be  based  on  an  incom- 
plete understanding  of  exam  role 
and  content;  worse,  they  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  effects  of 
Monbukagakusho-inspued  reforms 
(sparked  in  turn  by  economic  and 
demographic  concerns)  which 
have,  over  the  last  fifteen  years, 
completely  revamped  the  admis- 
sions process.  Hopefully,  the  re- 
search and  statistical  evidence 
provided  below  will  inspire  a 
more  informed  critical  review  of 
both  the  substance  of  the  reforms 
and  the  possible  impact  of  the 
economic  and  demographic 
forces  which  have  prompted 
them. 


Background 

The  university  entrance  examina- 
tions (i.e.,  the  national  "Center" 
exam  and  the  various  indepen- 
dently generated  and  separately 
administered  individual  college 
or  faculty  exams)  have  been  heavily  criticized  for 
both  perpetuating  archaic  pedagogical  practices  and 
impeding  efforts  at  curriculum  reform  (see  for  ex- 
ample Brown,  1993;  Brown  and  Yamashita  1995a  & 
b;  Cutts,  1997;  Frost,  1991;  Hards,  1998;  Leonard, 
1998;  Sturman,  1989;  Tsukada,  1991;  and 
Vanderford,  1997).  A key  term  in  this  criticism  is 
washback  effect , used  to  refer  to  the  supposedly 
cause-and-effect  nature  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions influence  on  senior  high  school  teaching 
methodology  and  textbook  content.  The  difficulty 
of  gaining  university  admission,  not  to  mention  the 
critical  (as  widely  believed)  importance  of  the  exams 
in  gaining  said  admission,  have  ostensibly  created  a 
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situation  where  exam  content  dictates  to  a great 
extent  how  and  what  students  will  be  taught  up 
until  they  graduate  from  high  school  (see  Brown  & 
Yamashita,  1995b,  pp.  97-8;  Leonard,  1998,  p.  26; 
Sturman,  1989,  p.  76;  Vanderford,  1997,  p.23); 
hence,  without  equivalent  changes  to  the  exams 
themselves,  achieving  systematic  curriculum  reform 
is  held-to  be  impossible.  - 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  ongoing — and  almost  completely  un- 
critical— acceptance  of  the  above  arguments.  This 
November,  The  Language  Teacher  will  publish  a spe- 
cial issue  devoted  to  this  problem , marking  the  third 
time  since  1993  that  a JALT  publication  has  been 
so  dedicated.  Numerous  non-JALT  publications 
(most  recently,  The  Daily  Yomiuri — see  "Academ- 
ics," 2001)  have  done  so  as  well.  Indeed,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  basic  presupposition — i.e.,  that 
exam  contents  accurately  mirror  high  school  cur- 
riculum contents — upon  which  they  are  based  has 
(until  recently)  never  been  systematically  exam- 
ined, these  received  arguments  have  come  to  suf- 
fuse all  discussion  about  English  educational 
reform  in  this  country,  with  entrance  exam  influ- 
ence a popular  scapegoat  for  a host  of  perceived 
curriculum-related  flaws. 

Current  Research  and  Statistics 
In  asserting  these  positions,  the  above  researchers 
appear  to  have  focused  exclusively  on  the  experi- 
ences of  that  subset  of  students  in  academic  (as  op- 
posed to  industrial,  agricultural,  or  business)  high 
schools  who  are  both  attending  college  prep  classes 
and  struggling  to  enter  Japan's  most  exclusive  uni- 
versities (to  his  credit,  Cutts,  1997,  acknowledges 
this — see  pp.  158-160).  It  is  this  student  population 
who  worry  about  hensachi  (standard  deviation)  tests 
and  face  examination  hell  (Frost,  1991),  a reference  to 
the  months  and  years  they  must  spend  "working 
industriously  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  jukus”  in 
order  to  pass  the  various  exams  and  get  into  the 
elite  university  of  their  choice  (Brown  & Yamashita, 
19995b,  p.86). 

As  studies  in  this  area  almost  invariably  fail  to 
include  verifiable  citations,  the  exact  size  of  this 
student  population  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Unsub- 
stantiated claims  of  up  to  80%  attendance  at  jukus, 
for  instance,  exist  (see  Smith,  1998,  p.  93);  however, 
one  of  the  few  studies  actually  to  include  a survey  of 
student  families  found  that  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents regularly  attending  jukus  was  only  33% 

(Nihon  Kodorrio  o Mamoru  Kai,  1984,  p.  228).  Support 
for  this  lower  figure  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  students  who  do  take  the  entrance 
examinations  and  apply  to  enter  university  only 
topped  the  50%  mark  in  the  last  decade 
(. Monbukagakusho , 1999a,  2000a).  As  the  majority  of 
even  this  latter  group  of  students  do  not  apply  to 


elite  universities  (Akira,  1998,  pp.  949-1024),  and  as 
school  expulsion  for  poor  grades  (literally  impos- 
sible at  the  elementary/ junior  high  level  and  almost 
unheard  of  at  the  high  school  level — Mulvey,  2001) 
is  not  a prime  concern,  the  financial  burden  of  at- 
tending a juku  would  appear  for  many  to  be  super- 
fluous; at  the  very  least,  one  must  question  the 
applicability  of  terms  such  as  exam  hell  and  language - 
testing  hysteria  to  the  experiences  of  the  majority  of 
the  student  population. 

Indeed,  analysis  of  current  admission  trends  sug- 
gests that,  especially  for  low-  and  mid-tier  universi- 
ties, successful  admission  is  no  longer  a difficult 
prospect  requiring  hysterical  (Brown,  1993)  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  family  resources.  25  years  ago,  the 
large  number  of  applicants  vis-a-vis  the  limited 
number  of  spaces  available  gave  Japan's  universities 
a well-earned  reputation  for  exclusivity;  now,  nearly 
80%  of  test-takers  pass  the  examinations  and  suc- 
cessfully enter  university  (Monbukagakusho,  1998a, 
1999b,  1999c),  with  the  overall  matriculation  rate 
into  post  secondary  schools  currently  higher  in  Ja- 
pan than  in  the  supposedly  lax  United  States. 

Matriculation  Rates: 


Country 

Male 

Female 

Combined  Average 

Japan 

48.2 

49.6 

48.9 

United  States 

42.4 

51.7 

46.9 

Source:  Nihon  Kokusei  Zue  (Abe,  2000,  p.  46 1)2 

While  it  is  true  that  admission  rates  remain  ex- 
tremely low  (10-15%)  for  Japan's  fifteen  most  exclu- 
sive universities  (Akira,  1998,  pp.  949-1024),  the 
same  can  be  said  for  the  top  western  schools  as  well 
(e.g.,  Princeton  10.4%,  Harvard  10.7%).  In  fact, 
many  colleges  and  universities  in  Japan  now  admit 
more  than  50%  of  applicants,  with  a large  number 
of  2-year  colleges — not  to  mention  some  4-year  re- 
gional universities — accepting  close  to  100%  of 
those  applying  (Akira,  1998,  pp.  949-1024;  Mulvey 
Stjannuzi,  2000). 3 

Furthermore,  though  almost  unmentioned  in 
articles  written  in  English,  there  has  been  a well- 
documented  decrease  in  average  test  scores  over  the 
last  10  years.  Studies  sponsored  by  Asahi  Shinbun 
(" Daigaku ,''  2001),  the  Chuuo  Kyouiku  Shingikai 
(" Misu-machi ,"  1999),  and  Monbukagakusho  (2000c), 
for  example,  all  indicate  a sharp  decline  in  median 
academic  ability  vis-a-vis  test-related  skill  areas 
among  even  successful  university  entrants,  with 
many  of  the  freshman  evaluated  lacking  minimal 
skills  in  not  only  English,  but  also  math,  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  Japanese  language.  Indeed,  a study 
conducted  by  the  Daigaku  Shingikai  (2000,  pp.  1-4) 
found  that  a number  of  universities  have  begun  ac- 
cepting students  even  with  extremely  low  examina- 
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tion  results,  a trend  which  threatens  to  make  suc- 
cess on,  and  academic  preparation  for,  the  exams 
even  less  important  in  the  near  future  (see  also 
"Misu-machi,"  1999;  "Cram/'  1998;  "Creative," 
2000). 

To  cite  just  one  specific  example  of  this  phenom- 
enon, out  of  the  365  students  who  took  the  en- 
trance examination  to  enter  one  section  of  a 
prominent  university  in  Fukui  Prefecture  last  year, 
only  two  scored  over  45%  on  the  English  section — 
i.e.,  far  too  small  a number  of  successful  applicants 
to  ensure  the  economic  viability  of  such  a large  uni- 
versity. The  university's  response?  All  final  scores 
for  the  English  section  were  multiplied  by  1.65, 
thereby  increasing  the  pool  of  successful  applicants 
dramatically.  How  widespread  a practice  this  is,  is 
unknown;  however,  as  the  economic  and  demo- 
graphic forces  which  have  created  this  situation  are 
expected  to  worsen  over  the  next  decade  ( Daigaku 
Shingikai,  2000,  pp.  1-4;  Monbukagakusho,  1998a,  p. 
1),  it  seems  safe  to  argue  that  a number  of  other  uni- 
versities are  either  acting  similarly  or  considering  it. 
Beyond  the  obvious  economic  advantage,  this  kind 
of  mathematical  acrobatics  has  an  additional  prag- 
matic advantage  as  well:  all  universities  must  report 
the  average  test  scores  of  accepted  applicants  (to 
newspapers,  guidebooks  like  that  put  out  by  Gakken, 
etc.);  a high  reported  average  suggests  high  selectiv- 
ity, thereby  adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  university. 

Received  arguments  with  regards  to  exam 
washback  effect  on  English  language  high  school 
teaching  methodology  and  textbook  content  appear 
similarly  to  be  counter-indicated  by  recent  scholar- 
ship. Brown  (1995),  Guest  (2000),  Law  (1994), 
Kimura  & Visgatis  (1996),  and  Pai  (1996)  have  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  entrance  examinations  no 
longer  emphasize  translation  or  grammar-focused 
"discrete-item"  exercises;  on  the  contrary,  they  now 
uniformly  feature  advanced,  adult  level  reading  pas- 
sages (Brown,  p.  96-7;  Guest,  pp.  25-7;  Law  p.  96; 
Kimura  & Visgatis,  pp.  86-92;  Pai,  p.  153),  along 
with  contextualized,  task-based  analysis  problems 
requiring  examinees  to  have  the  ability  to  summa- 
rize and/or  explain  difficult  areas  in  the  reading  pas- 
sages (see  Brown,  pp.  94-95;  Guest,  pp.  25-7;  Law,  p. 
96;  Kimura  & Visgatis,  pp.  86-92;  Pai,  p.  153). 

However,  this  new  emphasis  has  not  produced 
the  corresponding  curriculum  changes  that  one 
would  expect  in  the  presence  of  a washback  effect 
Indeed,  studies  have  demonstrated  that  high  school 
textbook  contents  do  not  reflect  the  present  read- 
ing/analytical orientation  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions (Kimura  & Visgatis,  1996;  Mulvey  1998,  1999; 
Pai,  1996);  further,  it  has  been  shown  exhaustively 
that,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Japanese 
students,  high  school  English  classes  do  not  offer 
instruction  in  reading  skills  sufficient  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reading/analytical  sections  which  cur- 
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rently  make  up  the  main  part  of  the  examinations 
(see  Gorsuch,  1998;  Guest,  2000;  Jannuzi,  1994; 
Kitao,  K.  & Kitao,  S.  K.  1995;  Kitao,  K.,  Yoshida,  S., 

& Yoshida,  H.,  1986;  Kitao,  S.  K.,  Kitao,  K.,  Nozawa, 
K.,  & Yamamoto,  M.,  1985;  Kitao  and  Yoshida, 

1985;  Law,  1994,  1995;  Mulvey,  1998,  1999; 
Nishijima,  1995;  Saeki,  1992;  Yoshida,  H.,  1985; 
Yoshida,  S.,  1985;  and  Yoshida  & Kitao,  1986). 

When  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  a 
writing  skills  section  to  many  individual  university 
examinations  (Kawasaki,  2000;  Monbukagakusho, 
2000b)  has  similarly  failed  to  translate  into  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  writing  skills  instruction  even 
at  local  academic  high  schools  (Kawasaki,  2000; 
Mulvey,  1997;  Okada,  1995;  Yamada,  1993),  it 
would  appear  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  exam 
washback  effect  has  been  exaggerated;  at  the  very 
least,  it  seems  possible  to  argue  that  strong  motiva- 
tional forces  and  situational  requirements  outside  of 
mere  "test  preparation"  are  in  operation,  ones  that 
have  not  been  fully  studied  but  which  may  be  sig- 
nificant nonetheless. 

Recent  Reforms  and  the  Demographic  and  Eco- 
nomic Forces  that  Inspired  Them 
As  delineated  above,  current  government  statistics 
and  recent  research  published  in  Japanese-language 
publications  seem  to  indicate  that  traditional  con- 
ceptions regarding  university  admission  exclusivity, 
the  primary  role  of  exam  scores  in  making  admis- 
sions decisions,  and  the  causal  exam-pedagogy  rela- 
tionship that  this  so-called  monopoly  supposedly 
engender  may  no  longer  accurately  represent  the 
actual  situation.  This  section  discusses  the  demo- 
graphic, political,  and  economic  forces  that  appear 
to  have  played  a role  in  the  creation  of  this  appar- 
ent discrepancy. 

Chief  among  these  forces  is  the  ongoing  and  pro- 
found impact  the  declining  birthrate  has  had  on 
Japan's  admissions  process.  In  1990,  the  number  of 
students  entering  high  schools  in  Japan  officially 
peaked  at  1,  871,333  students  (Monbukagakusho, 
1999e).  By  1999,  this  number  had  dropped  to 
1,436,423  — i.e.,  a drop  of  almost  25%  in  just  nine 
years.  Combined  with  the  overcapacity  created  by 
the  ill-advised  college  building  frenzy  of  the  late- 
80's  bubble  years  (when  the  number  of  2-  and  4- 
year  universities  increased  by  31% — see,  Mulvey  & 
Jannuzi,  2000),  this  sudden  decline  has  placed  se- 
vere economic  strains  on  Japan's  mid-  and  low-tier 
universities. 

The  fact  is,  Japan's  traditional  university  feeder  pro- 
grams are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  they  can 
no  longer  graduate  a number  of  students  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  economic  vitality  of  the  majority  of 
Japan's  universities.  In  1999,  for  example,  756,149 
high  school  students  applied  for  entrance  into  uni- 
versity, with  602,078  accepted  ( Monbukagakusho , 
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1999b,  1999c)-4  This  works  out  to  a success  rate  of 
80% — an  all-time  high,  and  one  which  is  expected  to 
climb  even  higher  over  the  next  few  years.  Japanese 
sources  (Daigaku  Shingikai,  2000,  p.  2;  Keizai  Doyukai, 
1999,  p.  216;  Monbukagakusho,  1998a,  p.l),  for  in- 
stance, estimate  that  the  "applicant-to-university 
space"  ratio  (shigansha  ni  taisuru  shuuyouryoku)  will 
reach  exactly_l:l  by  the  year  2009_sooner  if  a pre- 
dicted sharp  increase  in  the  percentage  of  18-year 
olds  who  do  take  the  exams  and  apply  to  university 
does  not  materialize. 

As  the  number  of  applicants  comes  to  equal  the 
number  of  places  available,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
post-secondary  programs  will  be  forced  into  a con- 
tinued relaxation  of  admissions  standards  in  order 
to  maintain  enrollment  levels  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  economic  viability.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  this 
trend  have  already  begun  to  manifest  themselves.  As 
described  in  the  proceeding  section,  universities 
have  already  begun  to  admit  students  with  non- 
passing scores  on  the  entrance  examinations.  Fur- 
thermore, declining  applicant  numbers,  along  with 
the  resultant  lowering  in  academic  expectations  by 
universities,  have  combined  to  threaten  the  whole 
test  preparation  industry  itself,  forcing  many  jukus 
and  yobikos  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  ("Cram," 
1998,  "Creative,"  2000). 

Another  possible  side-effect  of  this  process  may  be 
the  seeming  weakening  (if  not  elimination)  of 
washback- type  influence  on  high  school  methodol- 
ogy and  textbook  content  alluded  to  above.  As  most 
did  not  conduct  comparison  studies,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  accurate  many  washback  effect  propo- 
nents were  in  their  initial  claims.  However,  even 
assuming  this  influence,  it  should  be  clear  how  cur- 
rent trends  toward  looser  admissions  standards 
might  be  affecting  its  nature  and  extent.  As  even 
students  with  extremely  poor  exam  results  can  now 
successfully  gain  admittance  into  many  universities, 
the  pressing  need  for  high  school  educators  to  make 
curriculum  adjustments  with  every  change  in  exam 
content  would  seem  to  be  removed.  This  in  turn 
would  make  high  school  curriculums  less  open  to 
exam  influence,  as  many  students  would  still  pass 
regardless  of  any  preparation  deficiency  in  their 
high  school  English  classes.  In  other  words,  perhaps 
the  lack  of  exam  influence  described  earlier  is  the 
result  of  the  examinations  evolving  where  high 
school  curriculums  have  not? 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  admis- 
sions process  in  general,  and  the  role  and  contents 
of  the  exams  in  particular,  have  changed  drastically 
over  the  last  15  years.  Since  the  late  1980's,  political 
pressure  (spurred  in  part  by  economic  pressure 
brought  on  by  the  demographic  changes  delineated 
above)  has  caused  Monbukagakusho  to  institute  a 
series  of  reforms  to  increase  both  the  quality,  and 
the  accessibility,  of  the  exams  (Monbukagakusho, 
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1999d,  2000b).  As  noted  earlier,  entrance  examina- 
tions no  longer  focus  solely  on  translation  or  gram- 
mar exercises;  on  the  contrary,  reading  skills  are 
emphasized  in  almost  all  cases,  with  listening  and 
writing  skills  sections  now  included  on  a large  num- 
ber of  individual  university  exams  as  well.  More- 
over, several  recent  policy  changes  have  allowed 

students_even  from  non-traditional  backgrounds 

(e.g.,  so-called  returnees,  students  from  non-aca- 
demic high  schools,  students  over  16  but  without 
high  school  diplomas,  etc.)  to  take  the  exams  and 
attempt  to  enter  university  (Monbukagakusho, 
2000d).  Finally,  there  has  been  a marked  increase 
(to  approximately  85%)  in  the  number  of  universi- 
ties who  accept  a percentage  of  their  students  under 
the  suisen  nyuugaku  or  entrance  by  recommendation 
system  (Akira,  1998,  pp.  949-1024; 
Monbukagakusho,  2000b).  As  the  name  suggests, 
these  fortunate  students  are  evaluated  separately 
from  their  test-taking  peers,  with  admission  deci- 
sions based  mainly  on  recommendations  from  high 
school  advisors/coaches,  often  (but  not  always) 
supplemented  by  test  scores,  a submitted  essay,  and 
or  an  interview  with  the  applicant. 

Furthermore,  Monbukagakusho  has  worked  hard  to 
make  public  universities  (the  majority  of  private 
universities  having  instituted  similar  reforms  volun- 
tarily) less  dependent  on  a single  entrance  examina- 
tion result  for  admissions  decisions 
(Monbukagakusho,  1999d,  2000b).  The  results  have 
been  striking.  Currently,  only  4%  of  public  universi- 
ties rely  on  a single  examination  score  as  the  sole 
criteria  for  their  admission  decisions.  The  over- 
whelming majority  includes  Center  exam  scores, 
individual  university  examinations,  essays,  and  or 
interviews  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Percentage  Breakdown  of  Public  Universities  Includ- 
ing Supplemental  Criteria  in  Admissions  Decisions: 


Year 

Interview 

Essay 

Physical 

Education  Exam 

1980 

35.0 

33.3 

45 

1999 

93.6 

94.2 

44.9 

Source:  Kyouiku  Kaikaku  Q & A (Monbukagakusho,  2000b) 

Percentage  of  Public  Universities  Requiring  Students 
to  Take  Individual  University  Exams  (Plus  Number 
of  Exam  Sections  Required  Where  Applicable): 

Not  Required  1 Exam  2 Exams  3 Exams  4 Exams 

36.2  15.1  25.0  19.2  4.5 

Source:  Kyouiku  Hakusho  (Monbukagakusho,  1999d) 

Typically,  applicants  receive  points  in  each  cat- 
egory required  by  the  university  in  question.  The 
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points  are  then  totaled,  and  the  final  combined 
score  is  compared  to  those  of  other  applicants  in  the 
same  year.  At  Fukui  National  University,  for  in- 
stance, the  Center  exam,  the  individual  university 
exam  (usually  three  subject-sections),  and  the  re- 
quired essay  are  each  assigned  a value  of  up  to  200 
points,  with  the  additional  interview  worth  up  to 
100  points.  Even  at  the  same  university,  however, 
certain  departments  are  less  stringent  than  others; 
would-be  engineering  and  science  majors  at  Fukui 
University,  for  instance,  have  the  English  section 
scores  waived,  while  some  other  departments  make 
the  interview/essay  optional. 

Conclusions  and  Final  Comments 
In  suggesting  the  need  for  a reassessment  of  en- 
trance exam  role  and  influence,  this  author  wishes 
to  make  clear  that  he  is  neither  overlooking  nor  dis- 
counting the  numerous  problems  documented  in 
both  the  admissions  process  in  general,  and  in  the 
entrance  examinations  in  particular.  Questions  re- 
main about  exam  reliability  and  validity  (Brown  & 
Yamashita,  1995b),  with  the  lack  of  emphasis  on 
listening  skills  (Hards,  1998;  Vanderford,  1997)  an- 
other obvious  flaw.  There  is  also  the  undeniable 
reality  that  many  exams  test  for  a level  of  compre- 
hension clearly  far  beyond  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  test  takers,  so  much  so  that  one  must 
perforce  doubt  the  value  of  their  results.  Finally, 
ethical  questions  can  conceivably  be  raised  with 
regards  to  several  aspects  of  the  exam  process,  espe- 
cially the  advisability  of  having  a separate  suisen 
nyuugaku  system  where  a percentage  of  fortunate 
students  can  gain  admission  on  the  strength  of  rec- 
ommendations alone. 

The  above  flaws  are  both  undeniably  real  and 
unarguably  serious;  unfortunately,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  many  other  commonly  held  assumptions 
regarding  the  admissions  process.  As  delineated 
above,  most  scholarship  in  this  area  has  attempted 
to  present  Japanese  secondary  level  education  — 
especially  student  experiences  in  EFL  education  — 
as  monolithic  in  nature.  Documented  problems  are 
almost  invariably  ascribed  to  negative  exam  influ- 
ence, the  result  in  turn  of  the  supposed  monopoly 
the  examinations  have  in  determining  university 
admission.  However,  while  the  possibility  of 
washback  effect- type  influence  cannot  be  discounted 
entirely,  it  should  be  clear  from  the  above  discus- 
sion that  received  arguments  of  this  kind  may  have 
exaggerated  its  nature  and  extent.  Worse,  the  un- 
critical acceptance  of  these  arguments  has  resulted 
in  a narrowing  of  the  debate,  an  oversimplification 
of  the  complex  economic,  political,  and  demo- 
graphic obstacles  facing  educational  reformers  in 
this  country. 

Demographic  changes  will  continue  to  put  more 
and  more  economic  pressure  on  universities  to  com- 
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pete  for  a dwindling  pool  of  applicants.  What  will 
these  changes  mean  for  English  teachers?  Possible 
consequences,  as  predicted  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, include  faculty  layoffs,  school  closures,  hiring 
freezes,  and  severe  budget  reductions  (Jannuzi  & 
Mulvey,  2000;  Mori,  1999;  Mulvey,  2000; 

"Shushou,"  2000). 

On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  admission  stan- 
dards will  allow  a new  generation  of  students  to 
attend  university,  ones  whose  needs,  levels  of  abil- 
ity, and  areas  of  interest  may  differ  dramatically 
from  what  long-term  English  language  professionals 
in  Japan  are  perhaps  accustomed  to  seeing  in  the 
classroom.  Far  from  being  catastrophic,  however, 
this  latter  development — if  sufficiently  antici- 
pated— could  become  an  opportunity  for  instituting 
needed  reform.  Hopefully,  the  research  presented 
above  will  encourage  a broader  discussion  of  these 
issues,  inviting  a deeper  examination  of  the  motiva- 
tional forces  and  situational  requirements  in  action 
in  Japanese  society  today. 

Thanks  go  to  Dr.  Tachi 
Kiyotaka,  Dr.  Terao  Takeo,  and 
Prof,  foe  Tomei  for  their  kind 
assistance . 
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Notes 

1.  Effective  this  year,  Monbusho  has  changed  its  name  to 
Monbukagakusho. 

2.  Matriculation  rates  are  based  on  Japanese  criteria  for 
details,  see  Abe  (2000,  p.  461). 

3. Texts  like  the  one  cited  here  do  not  require  schools  to 
differentiate  between  applicants  who  complete  the  ap- 
plication and  take  a particular  university's  entrance 
exam  and  inquiring  students  who  only  begin  the  pro- 
cess (i.e.,  request  an  application  but  do  not  actually  sit 
for  the  exam),  nor  is  allowance  made  for  individuals 
who  send  in  applications  to  several  schools.  As  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  schools  (for  prestige  purposes)  to 
over-report  applicant  numbers,  it  is  therefore  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  statistics  quoted  actually  under-report  the 
real  success  rate.  Indeed,  as  the  number  of  applicants 
reported  by  all  listed  universities,  if  totaled  together, 
would  be  well  in  excess  of  the  total  number  of  graduat- 
ing senior  high  school  students  (and  almost  3 times  the 
total  number  of  those  who  actually  attempted  to  enter 
college),  it  should  be  clear  that  a significant  amount  of 
overstating  may  be  occurring.  The  80%  overall  success 
rate  for  applicants — taken  from  Monbukagakusho' s own 
database — further  implies  this. 

4. These  figures  do  not  include  the  small  number  of  non- 
traditional  applicants — returnees,  etc. — who  also  apply 
each  year. 
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fter  much  fanfare  and  celebration,  the  ELT 
community  has  settled  down  and  quietly 
started  to  make  its  way  into  the  new  cen- 
tury. However,  for  many  forward-looking  language 
teachers,  the  developments  of  the  past  century  are 
already  starting  to  fade  from  our  shared  memory. 
Alan  Maley  (2001,  p.  5)  remarked  recently  how  lan- 
guage teachers  often—... live  in  a capsule  of-the 

present  moment,  with  no  time  for  a backward 
glance.  This  collective  professional  amnesia  seems 
curiously  at  odds  with  the  current  fashion  for  reflec- 
tion." Maley's  comments  echo  those  of  Chris 

Brumfit,  who  noted  over  twenty 
years  ago  the  ELT  community's 
lack  of  historical  perspective: 

We're  constantly  looking  for 
what's  new  for  a whole  variety  of 
reasons,  but  we  very  rarely  look 
back , and  there's  far  too  much 
rediscovering  of  the  wheel 
(Brumfit  et  al.,  1981,  p.  35). 

Now  seems  to  be  the  right  mo- 
ment for  language  teachers  to  re- 
flect upon  some  of  the  significant 
developments  in  TEFL  during  the 
past  century.  This  paper  studies 
the  cyclical  nature  of  change  in 
second  language  syllabi,  offers  a 
forecast  of  trends  that  may  arise  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  discusses 
ramifications  for  classroom  teach- 
ers— especially  on  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  level. 

Defining  Syllabus 
Any  discussion  on  syllabus  devel- 
opment needs  first  to  establish 
what  is  meant  by  syllabus.  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
literature,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  different 
definitions  for  the  term  (cf.  Long  and  Crookes, 

1993,  Nunan,  1993,  Widdowson,  1990).  This  paper 
adopts  my  earlier  definition  of  syllabus  (Hadley, 
1998),  which  states  that  syllabus  is  an  endorsement 
of  a specific  set  of  sociolinguistic  and  philosophical 
beliefs  regarding  power,  education,  and  cognition. 

As  such,  this  definition  of  syllabus  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  the  popular  understanding  of  the  term 
as  it  is  used  in  Japanese  schools  and  universities 
(shirabasu).  A syllabus  is  not  something  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  for  students  at  the  beginning  of  a 
semester;  rather,  it  is  the  adherence  to  values  and 
assumptions  that  guide  a teacher  to  structure  his  or 
her  class  in  a particular  way. 

For  over  thirty  years,  syllabi  have  been  divided 
into  two  paradigms.  Wilkins  (1976  pp.  2-13)  calls 
these  synthetic  and  analytic  syllabi,  which  also 
roj^rl^orrespond  to  White's  (1988,  pp.  44-47) 
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Type  A and  Type  B syllabi.  Synthetic  (Type  A)  syllabi 
are  concerned  with  structure  and  what  should  be 
taught  to  learners,  whereas  analytic  (Type  B)  syllabi 
focus  on  language  acquisition  and  how  to  facilitate 
language  learning.  These  two  viewpoints  move  in 
opposite  directions,  although  one  should  not  be 
seen  as  inherently  better  than  the  other. 

As  Figure  1 shows,  approaches  emanating  from 
these  syllabus  designs  are  proportional  as  to  how  far 
they  apply  the  analytic  or  synthetic  position. 


Figure  1.  A framework  for  understanding  second  lan- 
guage syllabus  design 

Synthetic  approaches  focusing  on  content  range 


from  the  most  extreme  types,  which  teach  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language  (grammatical,  lexical,  or 
discoursal  aspects),  to  approaches  that  identify  and 
teach  language  for  situations  in  a specific  context 
(ESP,  EAP).  Other  synthetic  approaches  further 
down  the  cline  teach  topical  issues  in  the  target  lan- 
guage (Gender  Studies,  Environmentalism,  Global 
Issues)  or  concentrate  on  the  functions  of  the  lan- 
guage as  they  relate  to  interpersonal  com- 
munication (Functional-Notional,  English 
for  Tourists). 

Skill-based  approaches  attempt  to  strike 
a balance  between  the  synthetic  and  ana- 
lytic stances,  but  typically  fall  on  either 
one  side  or  the  other.  Synthetic  skill- 
based  approaches  focus  on  listening  to 
and  emulating  the  language  produced  by 
model  native  speakers  (Language),  while 
analytic  approaches  attempt  to  teach  the 
skills  necessary  for  learners  to  acquire  the 
language  on  their  own  (Learning). 


Further  down  the  analytic  continuum  are  ap- 
proaches that  search  for  ideal  procedures  and  meth- 
ods that  will  help  each  learner  acquire  the  language 
according  to  his  or  her  personal  learning  style  (Pro- 
cedural). The  most  radical  form  of  an  analytical  ap- 
proach is  one  where  a teacher  abdicates  his  or  her 
traditional  authority  so  that  learners  can  develop  a 
language  course  that  addresses  their  immediate 
needs  and  concerns  (Process). 

The  Long  and  Winding  Road 
Over  the  past  100  years,  the  ELT  community  has  peri- 
odically swayed  back  and  forth  between  the  synthetic 
and  analytic  perspective.  However,  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  cover  the  social  and  politi- 
cal factors  contributing  to  the  shift  from  one  ap- 
proach to  another.  For  this,  readers  should  consult 
Kelly's  25  Centuries  of  Language  Teaching  (1969)  or 
Howatt's  A History  of  Language  Teaching  (1984).  What 
is  provided  here  is  a very  general  sketch  of  language 
teaching  since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Age.  As 
Figure  2 demonstrates  (in  a somewhat  exaggerated 
fashion),  the  primary  way  to  study  languages  in 
schools  during  the  late  1800's  was  through  the  Gram- 
mar-Translation Method.  It  took  as  its  lead  the  tradi- 
tions employed  in  the  study  of  the  classical  Western 
languages  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

By  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  however, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  classroom  practitio- 
ners such  as  Palmer,  Berlitz,  and  Firth,  the  analytic 
Oral  Method  made  a break  from  the  synthetic  under- 
pinnings of  Grammar-Translation . The  Oral  Method 
favored  techniques  that  emulated  the  way  children 
naturally  acquired  language  and  emphasized  acqui- 
sition based  on  the  speaker's  personal  needs.  By  the 
1930s,  however,  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of 
structuralist  grammarians  in  the  United  States  who 
emphasized  reading  skills  (Coleman,  1929,  cited  in 
Stern,  1994),  most  language  teaching  had  gravitated 
back  towards  variations  of  Grammar-Translation. 

The  need  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  effec- 
tively communicate  in  a second  language  increased 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The  instruction  of 
the  American  Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
(ASTP),  often  called  the  Army  Method , adopted  some 


Figure  2.  Trends  in  TEFL:  the  first  100  Years 
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of  the  ideas  found  in  the  Oral  Method,  and  employed 
techniques  the  designers  felt  would  help  learners  to 
become  fluent  in  the  target  language  in  a relatively 
short  time.  It  proved  so  successful  (due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  students  often  needed  to  acquire  the 
language  or  risk  death)  that,  after  the  war,  aspects  of 
the  Army  Method  were  introduced  in  the  Audio- 
//n^wcj/-approachrespecially  use  of-the  tape  recorder 
and  the  idea  of  immersion  classes.  However,  repeti- 
tive drilling,  the  selection  of  discreet  items  by  the 
teacher  and  the  focus  on  form  placed  both 
Audiolingualism  and  the  later  Functional-Notional 
method  firmly  in  the  realm  of  synthetic  syllabi. 

A shift  back  towards  analytical  syllabi  began  in 
the  turbulent  1970s,  when  myriad  Designer  Syllabi 
such  as  Suggestopedia,  Community  Language  Learn- 
ing, and  the  Silent  Way  appeared  as  attempts  to  dis- 
cover psychological  techniques  to  help  learners 
better  acquire  the  target  language.  Most  quickly  fell 
into  disrepair  or  coalesced  into  what  was  eventually 
called  Communicative  Language  Teaching  (CUT).  CLT 
reached  its  peak  in  the  mid  1980s,  at  a time  when 
international  travel,  the  expansion  of  the  Internet, 
and  the  development  of  the  global  market  skyrock- 
eted. However,  because  of  CLT's  eclectic  nature, 
both  synthetic  and  analytical  approaches  can  be 
called  communicative,  and  this  contributed  to  the 
collapse  of  the  movement  by  1990  (Shortall,  1996). 

The  limit  of  the  ELT  community's  pendulum 
swing  towards  analytic  syllabi  was  with  its  experi- 
mentation with  Task-Based  Learning  (TBL)  and  Pro- 
cess approaches.  These  had  started  as  far  back  as  the 
late  1980s,  but  were  already  cresting  by  the  early 
1990s.  For  TBL,  the  reasons  were  similar  to  that  of 
CLT:  a difficulty  to  define  task  and  rampant  eclecti- 
cism. Process  approaches  were  unable  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  many  students  and  teachers  had  with 
discarding  their  traditional  roles  (Kumaravadivelu, 
1993,  Griffee,  1995,  Hadley  1998). 

From  the  mid-1990s,  writers  in  the  ELT  academic 
community  again  started  to  advocate  synthetic  syl- 
labi (see  Figure  3).  First  came  lexical  approaches, 
followed  by  increased  interest  in  the  teaching  other 
academic  subjects  in  English  ( Content-based  Learn- 
ing). Attempts  to  teach  the  social  ethics  and  political 
ideologies  found  in  other  subjects,  such 
as  Japanese  internationalization 
(kokusaika)  or  environmental  awareness, 
also  became  popular  (Otsubo,  1995, 

Poulshock,  1996). 

At  present,  the  ELT  pendulum  has 
swung  back  towards  the  teaching  of 
content  and  form.  This  is  due  to  the 
growing  influence  of  corpus  linguistics 
and  the  increased  use  of  computerized 
language  software.  Whether  it  is  the 
study  of  written  or  spoken  discourse,  the 
intent  of  corpus  linguistics  is  to  identify 


regularly  occurring  patterns  in  the  language,  which 
teachers  can  then  teach  as  discreet  items  to  learners. 
Computer  multimedia  packages  and  web  pages  for 
language  learning  are  limited  by  the  present  nature 
of  software  architecture.  The  ordered  structure  of 
most  programs  favors  the  sort  of  techniques  and 
exercises  found  in  Audiolingualism,  Grammar-Trans- 
lation, and  other  content-based  synthetic  syllabi.-  - 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

Again,  there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  the 
present  situation.  If  motivated,  a learner  can  and 
should  acquire  the  language  under  a variety  of 
teaching  conditions.  This  paper  so  far  has  simply 
attempted  to  point  out  the  recurring  shift  between 
synthetic  and  analytic  syllabus  designs  in  TEFL. 
Based  on  this  overview,  I will  offer  an  educated 
guess  as  to  where  we  may  be  going  as  an  academic 
community  over  the  next  few  years. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  based  upon  years  of 
teaching  in  the  teacher-training  wing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  a Japanese  national  university, 
that  Japanese  educational  institutions  undergo  lan- 
guage syllabus  trends  approximately  eight  to  ten 
years  behind  their  European  and  American  counter- 
parts. This  suggests  that,  for  the  immediate  future, 
we  may  begin  to  see  a move  away  from  the  experi- 
mentation with  CLT  and  Task-Based  Learning  that 
some  have  seen  on  the  Japanese  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary level.  Taking  as  their  lead  the  wave  of  conser- 
vatism sweeping  Japan,  we  may  see  a shift  towards 
topical  and  situational  concerns.  As  Japan  seeks  to 
further  its  aims  for  greater  economic  and  political 
influence  in  Asia,  increasing  calls  for  Asian  English 
or  Japanese  English  will  be  heard  in  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate a uniquely  regional  variant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  shift  from  topical  concerns  may  then 
continue  towards  greater  structuralist  concerns  as 
computers  and  the  Internet  make  even  greater  in- 
roads into  most  Japanese  schools.  Multimedia  pro- 
grams may  help  most  students  gain  basic  listening 
and  reading  skills  without  direct  teacher  supervi- 
sion. Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning  (CALL) 
may  eventually  provide  most  of  the  instruction  that 
a majority  of  Japanese  students  will  need  to  meet 


Figure  3.  Current  trends  and  a forecast 
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the  level  of  functional  literacy  espoused  by  influen- 
tial Japanese  educators  (Torikai,  2000). 

For  the  European  and  American  TEFL  community, 
within  the  next  five,  but  possibly  no  longer  than 
ten  years,  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  current 
structuralist  trends  in  TEFL  will  foster  a climate  of 
dissent  in  professional  journals.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  presentations  and  papers  given  at  teachers 
conferences  may  call  into  question  the  aims  of  cor- 
pus-based or  CALL-driven  approaches.  Quite  likely, 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  growing  discontent 
might  stem  from  claims  of  the  difficulty  of  applying 
corpus  data  to  classroom  practice,  as  well  as  to  an 
overemphasis  on  form  and  receptive  skills.  Other 
reasons  might  center  on  the  solitary  nature  of  com- 
puter-driven methods,  which  encourage  passivity 
and  a lack  of  student  interpersonal  communication 
skills.  Still  others  might  note  how  individual  needs 
and  learning  strategies  are  subjugated  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  program,  and  how  the  provision  of 
vast  amounts  of  data  may  not  constitute  either  an 
interactive  or  a learning  experience. 

As  an  answer  to  these  problems,  some  might  call 
for  a "return  to  authentic  discourse"  or  for  students 
to  "unplug  and  connect"  with  speakers  of  the  target 
language  in  face-to-face  encounters.  Humanist  and 
affective  concerns  may  then  return  to  the  forefront 
of  language  teaching.  How  long  such  a return  to 
learner  autonomy  would  last  depends  partly  upon 
establishment  players  such  as  publishers  (who  could 
quash  the  movement  by  not  investing  in  the  cre- 
ation of  adequate  teaching  materials)  and  institu- 
tions that  award  teaching  credentials  to  the  next 
generation  of  professional  language  teachers. 

Eventually,  however,  with  further  developments 
in  artificial  intelligence,  and  greater  speed  of  a wire- 
less Internet,  seamless  video  interaction  will  become 
a reality.  Also,  due  perhaps  to  the  desire  of  moderat- 
ing forces  in  TEFL  to  embrace  what  is  helpful  from 
the  many  voices  within  its  community,  eventually 
the  computer  is  expected  to  become  inextricably 
linked  to  the  language  learning  process  (a  trend  that 
I would  call  cyberlingualism) . The  current  fascination 
with  the  computer  will  probably  fade  in  the  years  to 
come,  much  in  the  same  way  the  over  the  cassette 
recorder  in  the  1950's  and  video  during  the  late 
1970's  subsided  as  it  found  a regular  place  in  the 
language  classroom.  The  computer  will  simply  be- 
come a dependable,  portable,  and  indispensable 
tool  for  language  learning,  replacing  the  print  text- 
book and  remaining  constantly  connected  to  the 
global  network.  Although  some  form  of 
cyberlingualism  may  replace  some  of  what  the  class- 
room teacher  presently  does  in  class,  it  is  unlikely 
that  future  technology  and  trends  will  replace  the 
age-old  interaction  between  teachers  and  students, 
nor  will  the  TEFL  community  become  immune  to 
regular  seasons  of  change. 
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Ramifications  for  Language  Teachers  in  Japan 
As  stated  above,  these  trends  will  probably  be  mani- 
fested in  some  degree  approximately  eight  years 
after  they  have  come  (and  gone)  in  Europe  and 
America.  As  Brumfit  and  Maley  (1981)  suggested, 
many  language  teachers  are  caught  in  the  trap  of 
living  in  the  present  or  the  immediate  future.  Such 
teachers  may  find  themselves  at  a disadvantage  later 
if  they  have  not  reflected  on  past  and  current 
trends,  and  if  they  have  not  prepared  for  the  com- 
ing changes  in  their  profession.  The  following  is  a 
list  things  career  language  teachers  can  do  now  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  game  in  the  future: 

1.  Be  Aware:  Language  teachers  need  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  current  political  and  educa- 
tional developments  in  Japan,  think  about  the  pos- 
sible ramifications  to  their  careers,  and  plan  on  how 
to  deal  with  potential  situations  before  changes 
come  down  the  pipe.  An  example  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  Japan,  when  reports  circulated  that  col- 
leges and  universities  would  shift  to  searching  only 
for  applicants  to  fill  foreign  language  teaching  posts 
who  held  an  MA  in  TEFL,  three  to  five  major  publi- 
cations, and  were  fluent  in  spoken  Japanese. 

Some  chose  to  ignore  those  distant  rumblings. 
Others  took  them  seriously.  In  most  cases,  it  is  the 
second  group  who  are  still  gainfully  employed  on 
the  tertiary  level.  Today  an  MA  in  TEFL  is  fast  be- 
coming a requirement  for  employment  even  at  pri- 
vate language  institutes.  Similarly,  the  trend  in 
Japan  towards  language  curricula  aimed  at  further- 
ing Asian  regionalization  may  have  repercussions 
for  language  teachers  speaking  American  or  British 
English.  These  teachers  may  need  to  seek  ways  to 
complement  their  teaching  with  a focus  on  commu- 
nicating Japanese  culture  in  English  and  highlight- 
ing Asian  modes  of  communication,  in  addition  to 
seeking  other  vocational  training  and  credentials. 

2.  Get  Training  and  Credentials:  The  time  is  soon 
coming  when  most  language  teachers  in  Japan  will 
need  more  than  just  basic  computer  literacy  skills. 
Language  teachers  unable  or  unequipped  to  operate 
multimedia  software,  create  web  pages,  or  design 
on-line  activities  might  find  their  future  prospects 
increasingly  limited.  Those  with  computer  skills  and 
specialist  knowledge  in  addition  to  their  TEFL  MA 
are  already  a hot  commodity  in  Japan  and  abroad.  A 
certificate  in  multimedia  design  or  other  specialist 
credentials,  such  as  some  form  of  Asian  Studies,  may 
become  as  necessary  as  an  MA  in  TEFL  for 
tomorrow's  language  teachers. 

3.  Hold  the  Center.  Educational  institutions  in  Ja- 
pan will  be  far  more  willing  to  keep  and  nurture 
language  teachers  who  cooperate  with  their  agenda, 
but  language  teachers  need  to  seek  balance  in  their 
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classroom  instruction.  I would  suggest  that  class- 
room instruction  that  centers  on  language  or  learn- 
ing-based approaches  (see  Figure  1)  may  be  helpful. 
Like  the  bamboo  that  bends  with  the  prevailing 
sociopolitical  winds  in  ELT,  those  who  hold  this 
skills-based  center  will  be  able  to  add  elements 
from  synthetic  or  analytic  approaches  to  their 
teaching  and-avoid  extreme  shifts  in  their  teaching 
regimen. 

If,  for  example,  a school  wishes  to  focus  on  Asian 
English  as  opposed  to  American  or  British  English, 
teachers  can  begin  collecting  written,  video,  and 
audio  samples  of  Asian  speakers  of  English,  which 
would  serve  as  role  models  for  learners,  and  lean 
more  towards  a Language-based  approach.  Should 
the  curriculum  designers  at  another  school  seek  to 
prepare  students  to  communicate  with  other  Asians 
to  tell  others  about  Japanese  culture,  an  approach 
teaching  skills  for  communicating  with  other  Asians 
(Learning)  might  be  effective.  Either  way,  the  lan- 
guage teacher  is  not  pulled  too  far  one  way  or  the 
other  along  the  synthetic  or  analytic  cline,  and  is 
able  to  maintain  stability  in  the  sdaily  teaching. 

Conclusion 

Often  by  looking  to  the  past,  we  may  discover  im- 
portant clues  as  to  where  we  as  an  academic  com- 
munity may  be  headed.  Periodic  swings  between 
the  synthetic  and  analytic  perspective  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place  in  TEFL,  unless  a truly  unique 
paradigm  shift  takes  place.  Approaches  and  innova- 
tions will  continue  to  come  and  go;  cultural  and 
social  developments  will  affect  both  how,  why,  and 
in  what  manner  people  study  a foreign  language. 

Rather  than  embarking  on  a frenetic  search  for 
the  latest  teaching  technique  or  the  most  recent 
discovery,  a key  strategy  for  language  teachers,  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  next  century,  is  to  stay  aware  of 
the  cyclic  trends  taking  place,  make  preparations  by 
getting  training  and  better  qualifications,  and  by 
holding  one's  center  in  the  midst  of  the  ideological 
storm.  Even  if  some  may  question  the  contention  of 
this  paper  that  language  teachers  may  find 
pedagogic  stability  by  staying  in  the  skills-based 
approaches  of  language  learning,  those  teachers  will 
still  need  to  reflect  upon  their  own  beliefs  as  lan- 
guage educators,  and  stay  true  to  their  beliefs  about 
language,  education,  and  cognition.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  by  reflecting  upon  past  and  current 
developments  in  TEFL,  language  teachers  will  con- 
tinue to  thrive  professionally  as  they  seek  for  fresh 
and  innovative  ways  to  educate  their  learners. 
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The  On-Line  Teaching  Evaluation  Regional  Workshop 

Richard  Blight,  Ehitne  University 


The  On-Line  Teaching  Evaluation  Regional  Work 
shop  was  appropriately  held  at  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  Hong  Kong  on  February  28,  2001. 1 say  appro- 
priately because  a number  of  the  higher  institutions 
in  Hong  Kong  have  maintained  a focus  on  techno- 
logical development  and  are  currently  at  the  fore- 
front of  on-line  implementations.  The  workshop 
was  intended  to  further  an  exchange  of  views  and 
experiences  between  institutions  committed  to  on- 
line student  evaluation  systems.  Some  85  people 
from  throughout  the  Asia  Pacific  region  attended, 
including  a mix  of  language  teaching  and  technol- 
ogy professionals  from  Hong  Kong,  Australia, 

China,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  and  myself 
from  Japan.  The  conference  was  also  beamed  as  a 
live  broadcast  via  WebCam  to  viewers  from  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  who  were  invited  to  provide  in- 
put into  the  round  table  discussions  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  The  theme  for  this  year's  meeting  was  Is- 
sues and  Problems  of  Using  the  Web  for  Student  Evalua- 
tion of  Teaching  (SET)  in  Higher  Education  Institutes. 

Sponsored  by  the  Centres  for  Enhanced  Learning 
and  Teaching  (CELT)  at  the  City  University  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Hong  Kong  University  of  Science  and 
Technology,  it  is  worthwhile  considering  the  scale  of 
technological  innovations  currently  being  imple- 
mented. Large-scale  centralized  on-line  systems  to 
collect  and  process  SET  data  on  a campus-wide  basis 
have  now  been  developed  as  major  Information 
Technology  (IT)  projects  involving  sizeable  expendi- 
tures; one  such  system  costing  one  million  Hong 
Kong  dollars  (about  sixteen  million  yen).  The  gen- 
eral goal  of  the  CELT  programs  is  to  promote  con- 
tinuous improvement  in  teaching  (and  so  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  learning)  through 
adoption  of  teaching  technologies,  teacher  develop- 
ment, and  quality  assurance  programs.  Project 
teams  currently  developing  on-line  evaluation  sys- 
tems were  now  needing  to  justify  past  expenditures 
in  order  to  renew  their  budgets.  So  there  was  a com- 
mon purpose  to  the  conference,  with  many  partici- 
pants hoping  to  gain  insights  into  some  of  the 
complex  issues  (and  potential  resolutions)  that 
other  institutions  were  encountering. 

The  keynote  speakers  were  Professor  Olugbemiro 
Jegede  (Director,  Centre  for  Research  in  Distance 
and  Adult  Learning,  Open  University  of  Hong 
Kong),  and  Dr  Mike  Theall  (Director,  Center  for 
Teaching  and  Learning,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Springfield).  Professor  Jegede  discussed  concerns 
with  using  student  input  as  valid  and  reliable 
sources  of  evaluation  data.  He  cited  research  which 
substantiated  the  data  as  being  valuable  for 
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analysing  teaching  processes,  while  also  remaining 
relatively  constant  over  time.  Statistics  showed  a 
common  problem  with  evaluation  questionnaires 
was  that  only  about  a 30%  response  rate  was 
achieved,  which  was  clearly  insufficient  to  provide 
meaningful  results.  Monitoring  and  enforcement  of 
student  submissions  was  evidently  necessary,  either 
as  a compulsory  homework  activity,  or  during  a 
regular  class  session.  Students  should  be  required  to 
submit  questionnaires  within  a set  time  frame  (with 
teachers  following  up  late  submissions),  or  the  class 
could  be  taken  to  a computer  lab  for  a twenty- 
minute  session  during  which  time  the  survey  would 
be  completed  by  all  students.  Jegede  argued  that  the 
substantial  gains  to  be  made  in  areas  of  time,  cost 
and  efficiency  of  administration  more  than  ac- 
counted for  the  loss  of  classroom  time.  With  some 
institutions  currently  handling  as  many  as  50,000 
paper  evaluation  forms  per  year,  each  of  which 
needed  to  be  prepared,  delivered  and  collected  (ei- 
ther by  post  or  teacher),  and  then  entered  into  a 
computer  system  (by  optical  card  reader  or  data- 
entry  clerk),  there  exists  clear  scope  for  significant 
administrative  gains.  But  as  Jegede  observed  in  his 
conclusion,  the  long-term  success  of  any  on-line 
evaluation  system  depended  on  demonstrating  sig- 
nificant savings  over  the  existing  paper-based  sys- 
tem. People  and  organizations  would  be  reluctant  to 
adopt  new  technology  unless  the  perceived  benefits 
far  outweighed  the  costs  of  implementation. 

During  the  workshop,  presenters  discussed  various 
aspects  of  designing  and  developing  on-line  SET  sys- 
tems. Major  systems  currently  being  implemented 
were  also  described.  In  the  round  table  discussion, 
student  representatives  reported  that  students  gener- 
ally preferred  on-line  systems  since  questionnaires 
could  be  completed  according  to  individual  sched- 
ules, but  they  were  concerned  about  whether  re- 
sponses would  remain  anonymous,  since  they  were 
required  to  log  into  the  system  using  their  student 
accounts.  Indeed  the  use  of  student  logins  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  on-line  systems  generally,  since  re- 
sponses to  questions  can  then  be  matched  against 
enrolment  records,  which  allows  for  more  substantial 
analysis  of  results  (e.g.  collating  and  comparing  re- 
sults from  groups  of  students  in  different  depart- 
ments, or  according  to  year  level).  Students  were 
agreeable  to  this  type  of  data-matching,  but  despite 
being  assured  their  anonymity  was  guaranteed,  didn't 
feel  secure  in  being  asked  to  trust  a system  about 
which  little  was  revealed  or  explained. 

And  while  speakers  tried  to  maintain  a focus 
upon  the  on-line  aspect  of  student  evaluations,  it 
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is  not  possible  to  discuss  SET  without  reference 
to  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  underlying 
evaluation  processes  generally.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  the  significant  likelihood  of  student 
evaluations  being  used  by  program  administra- 
tors as  a practical  tool  to  measure  the  compara- 
tive teaching  effectiveness  of  foreign  language 
teaching  staff.  But  this  approach  needs  to  be 
mitigated  by  knowledge  of  broad  limitations  of 
the  SET  process.  There  is  the  complex  problem  of 
mapping  the  degree  to  which  students'  scoring  of 
a teacher's  skill  actually  reflects  learning  gains> 
which  are  the  intended  and  primary  object  of 
instruction.  Students  may  believe  they  have 
learnt  a great  deal,  while  this  in  fact  may  not  be 
the  case  (and  equally,  the  contrary  situation). 
There  is  also  a tendency  for  students  to  rate 
teachers  in  terms  of  how  much  they  liked  the 
teacher,  rather  than  how  much  they  learnt  dur- 
ing the  course.  According  to  this  common  mis- 
conception, the  entire  value  of  SET  is 
undermined,  with  data  providing  no  more  than  a 
measure  of  the  relative  popularity  of  various 
teachers.  And  given  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
learning  gains  generally,  any  statistical  relation- 
ship between  a teacher  being  popular  and  being 
effective  would  also  be  difficult  to  determine.  But 
to  summarize,  as  argued  by  Dr  Theall,  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  on-line  system  provided  sub- 
stantial gains  in  areas  of  administration  and  in 
the  possible  depth  of  analysis  of  results,  but  in 
no  way  facilitated  the  underlying  complexities  of 
the  evaluation  process.  Teacher  evaluations  will 
always  remain  a high-stakes  business  for  those 
directly  involved,  and  one  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  process  under- 
taken. So  it  is  first  necessary  to  develop  a system 
of  evaluation  that  suited  the  specific  needs  of 
each  institution,  with  questions  about  whether 
(and  how)  to  go  on-line  being  raised  subse- 


quently and  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  spe- 
cific systems  that  had  been  developed. 

Many  other  issues  were  discussed.  Should  teachers 
be  permitted  to  provide  input  to  the  content  and 
form  of  the  questionnaire?  How  should  institutions 
deal  with  teachers  who  routinely  received  low  scores 
from  students?  Should  such  teachers  have  their  em- 
ployment terminated?  And  what  about  teachers 
employed  on  a tenured  basis?  How  many  institu- 
tions could  afford  to  support  staff  with  professional 
development  programs,  which  could  be  set  up  to 
give  under-performing  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  skills?  And  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions which  recurred:  how  can  the  accuracy  of  re- 
sults be  assured,  and  to  what  extent  should 
institutions  determine  the  course  of  professional 
careers  on  the  basis  of  SET  data?  To  guard  against 
over-relying  upon  SET  data,  teachers  wishing  to  ex- 
tend employment  contracts  at  some  institutions  are 
required  to  submit  a portfolio  of  their  work,  one 
component  of  which  is  a set  of  student  evaluations. 

In  closing,  I can't  help  but  notice  a few  passing 
ironies.  In  the  higher  education  sector  in  Japan, 
where  EFL  instruction  is  mostly  delivered  by  con- 
tracted native  speakers  and  tenured  non-native 
speakers,  student  evaluations  could  similarly  be 
used  as  a measure  of  job  performance  for  determin- 
ing extensions  on  native  speaker  contracts.  But 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  primary  goal  of  SET  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  learning  program  (as  ex- 
perienced by  the  thousands  of  students  attending 
each  institution),  couldn't  more  substantial  learner 
gains  be  achieved  by  applying  student  evaluations 
to  the  non-native  teachers,  the  majority  of  whom 
do  not  hold  (postgraduate)  qualifications  in  teach- 
ing a foreign  language?  And  finally,  I hope  the  con- 
ference organizers  won't  mind  if  I don't  return  the 
survey  on  the  On-Line  Teaching  Evaluation  Regional 
Workshop.  The  purpose  of  which,  of  course,  is  to 
provide  for  an  improved  meeting  next  year  ... 
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A SIG  in  Your  Life 


This  month,  Scott  Bronner  reports  on  the  goals  and  activities  of  the  Crossing  Cultures  forming  SIG.  The 
coeditors  of  this  column  invite  you  to  submit  an  800-word  report  about  your  chapter  or  SIG  in  Japanese, 
English,  or  a combination  of  both. 

Crossing  Cultures:  New  SIG  Tries  to  Cross  Cultures  with  Care 


JALT2000  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  our  new 
forming  SIG  called  Crossing  Cultures.  Its  timely  ob- 
jective is  to  enhance  intercultural  education,  so  im- 
portant now  with  everyday  interactions  more  and 
more  likely  to  involve  crossing  cultures  or  at  least 
subcultures,  especially  with  the  proliferation  of  the 
Internet.  As  the  world  "becomes  smaller,"  it  be- 
comes more  critical  to  develop  awareness  of  the  dif- 
ferences others  may  have  in  basic  assumptions 
regarding  areas  like  the  division  of  individual  and 
collective  responsibility,  the  place  of  work  and  recre- 
ation, the  importance  of  face  and  harmony,  the  na- 
ture of  fate,  and  the  role  of  status  in  relationships. 
Often  educators  and  students  equate  cultural  differ- 
ences to  their  more  transparent  aspects  like  differ- 
ences in  food,  clothing,  language,  and  customs. 
However,  below  the  more  obvious  variations  in  sur- 
face behaviors  are  deeper  aspects  of  culture,  e.g., 
concepts  of  time  and  ethics  which  more  often  result 
in  difficult  adjustments.  This  was  witnessed  in  the 
recent  ship  and  aircraft  collisions  in  which  the  na- 
ture and  timing  of  apologies  differed  across  cultures. 

Thus,  the  Crossing  Cultures  (XC)  forming  SIG  is 
intent  on  working -together  with;  like-minded  organi- 
zations within  and  outside  j ALT  toward  developing 
awareness,  knowledge,  and  competence  in  intercul- 
tural communication  (IC).  This  involves  promoting 
research  in  IC,  helping  to  disseminate  the  findings 
and  current  developments  in  IC,  as  well  as  advocat- 
ing the  inclusion  of  IC  competency  in  language  edu- 
cation and  teacher  training  programs.  In  teaching  a 
recent  course  on  Intercultural  Identity,  one  student:^ 
told  me  that  what  he  was  learning,  if  truly  learned 
worldwide,  could  dissolve  many  egregious  cross- 
cultural  conflicts  and  even  wars.  Even  if  not  every- 
one shares  this  idealism,  certainly  there  are  many 
business  situations  in  which  it  would  be  highly  prof- 
itable to  have  at  least  a little  knowledge  about  how 
different  underlying  cultural  values  can  affect  be- 
havior. Cross-cultural  skills  are  no  longer  just 
needed  by  the  few  adventurous  souls  in  today's  fluid 
society.  Consequently,  overt  teaching  of  the  variety 
of  ways  cultures  look  at  behaviors  "makes  sense." 
(Double  meaning  fully  intended). 

As  a teacher,  I am  learning  so  much  in  this  area 
that  I wish  I had  known  before  coming  to  Japan. 
Many  of  the  sample  cross-cultural  incidences  in  the 
texts  I am  using  reveal  how  good  intentions  can  be 
thwarted  by  cross-cultural  factors.  In  trying  to  work 
together  and  help  others  within  another  culture, 
just  the  opposite  may  occur  due  to  lack  of  awareness 
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of  expectations  and  underlying  values.  For  example, 
if  I were  working  as  a manager  within  a high  power- 
distance,  status-oriented  society,  I might  still  feel 
that  promoting  people  based  on  their  talents  rather 
than  status  is  basic  to  human  justice.  However,  the 
people  I promoted  might  have  had  no  desire  to  se- 
cure a position  outside  the  realm  of  their  status 
since  within  that  culture  they  would  not  have  the 
contacts  or  tools  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  assign- 
ments expected  of  that  position.  This  was  a new 
idea  to  me  that  such  a basic  value  relating  to  justice 
and  fairness  might  have  undesired  consequences 
not  just  to  those  in  a high  status  position  but  to 
someone  I idealistically  promoted  to  a high-status 
position  from  a lower  one. 

Naturally,  crossing  cultures  is  not  just  about  dif- 
ferences but  areas  where  we  can  relate  to  each  other 
and  build  common  ground.  In  addition,  the  whole 
concept  of  culture  is  undergoing  transformation 
since  trans-cultural  individuals  and  multicultural 
societies  are  becoming  more  and  more  common- 
place. Thus,  the  more  monolithic  ideas  of  culture 
need  to  be  modified,  displacing  cultural  stereotypes 
so  as  to  not  only  be  more  sensitive  to  individual 
differences  within  icultures  but  also  to  the  increas- 
ingly multicultural  nature  of  many  areas  of  the 
world.  The  more  deeply  I delve  into  the  cross-cul- 
tural field,  the  more  I realize  I have  yet  much  to 
learn,  so  the  thoughts  above  may; lack  sensitivity, 
but  we  are  all  both  individuals  as  wel  1 as  part  of  a 
group  in  progress,  open  to  appropriate  change. 

If  interested  in  more  details  about  this  new  form- 
ing SIG,  Crossing  Cultures,  join  our  free  email  group 
at  <grpups.yahoo.com/grqup/jaltccsig>  or  see  our 
new  site  in  progress  at  <www.voyager.co.nz/ 
~chrislOO/JALTCCSig/index.htm>. 

Those  considering  membership  can  also  email 
Stephen  Ryan  at  <RXlS-RYAN@asahi-net.or.jp>  or  t/ 
f:  0726-24-2793  for  a free  copy  of  our  first  newslet- 
ter which  includes  details  about  our  group,  a short 
resource  list,  information  on  several  intercultural 
conferences  in  Japan  and  abroad,  and  a teaching 
materials'  review  section.  Work  is  also  in  progress 
for  a possible  summer  conference  in  cooperation 
with  other  SIGs,  and  there  will  definitely  be  XC  SIG 
presentations  at  JALT/PAC3  in  Kyushu.  General 
contacts  for  the  XC  SIG  include:  Robert  Long 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>,  t/f:  093-884-3447  or 
Warwick  Francis  <warwick@japan. email. ne.jp>,  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542. 

reported  by  Scott  Bronner 
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edited  by  scott  gardner  & oishi  harumi 


From  Scott  Gardner,  My  Share  Editor:  As  of  August,  I'll  be  stepping  down  from  My  Share.  It's  been  a great  year  (plus  al- 
pha) at  the  controls  of  the  most  popular  column  in  The  Language  Teacher.  Don't  forget,  though,  that  it  is  readers  like  you 
who  make  the  column  worth  reading.  Please  keep  the  great  ideas  coming  for  the  new  English  editors,  Erin  Burke  and 
Brian  Cullen.  And  Japanese  editor  Oishi  Harumi  continues  to  welcome  Japanese  language  submissions.  Thank  you,  and 
keep  sharing  your  wealth  of  ideas. 


Classroom  Tips:  A "Photo  Roll" 
Harry  T.  Norris,  AS  University 
Jacqueline  Norris-Holt, 

Aichi  Shukutoku  High  School 


"What  is  your  opinion?...  Ah.. .you  over  there...  Yes, 
you...  Yes,  YOU!...  Don't  look  behind  you!  I mean 
you!  Look  at  my  eyes!  Look  at  my  finger!  I'm  point- 
ing at  you!!  Stop  looking  around  at  other  people. 
Answer  the  question!!" 

Some  of  us  teach  a lot  of  students.  Most  of  them 
know  our  names,  but  we  might  find  it  very  difficult 
to  remember  theirs.  For  those  of  you  who  have  this 
problem,  here  is  a quick  tip.  Using  a digital  camera 
and  a computer,  it  takes  about  ten  minutes  to  make 
up  a "Photo  Roll,"  which  will  save  you  time  in  the 
long  run. 

It  doesn't  take  much  classroom  experience  to  real- 
ize that  a student-directed  question  is  more  likely  to 
receive  a response  than  a class-directed  question.  In 
the  Japanese  classroom,  where  eye  contact  can 
sometimes  be  a difficult  way  of  directing  a question, 
it  becomes  essential  to  know  the  students'  names. 

These  instructions  are  written  in  step-by-step  fash- 
ion for  Mac  users.  For  those  of  you  with  DOS  ma- 
chines the  theory  is  the  same. 

1.  Have  the  students  make  up  "nameplates"  on  B5 
paper  using  a thick  black  marker.  Tell  them  to  make 
big  letters. 

2.  Set  up  five  seats  close  together  and  have  the 
students  sit  in  "Roll  Order"  in  groups  of  six  or 
seven,  on  the  five  seats.  (You  only  need  their  faces 
and  names,  so  sit  them  in  very  close  together  and 
get  the  nameplates  up  just  under  their  chins.) 

3.  You  should  try  to  get  the  whole  class  into  five 
or  six  photos  (assuming  35-40  students).  This  will 
allow  you  to  put  all  the  faces  on  one  page.  More 
than  this  and  you  will  need  to  go  onto  a second 
page. 

4.  Load  the  images  into  the  computer.  They  will 
be  saved  as  JPEG  files. 

5.  Open  the  very  popular  "Graphic  Converter" 
(downloadable  from  the  internet). 

6.  Open  the  first  of  the  picture  files. 

7.  With  the  "+"  cursor,  put  one  long  box  around 
all  the  faces  and  names  of  the  students.  Don't  leave 
any  space  above  their  heads  or  below  the  names. 

8.  Go  to  Edit  and  Trim  Selection.  This  will  erase  the 
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parts  of  the  photo  outside  the  selected  box.  

9.  Go  to  File  and  Save  As.  Choose  where  the  file  is 
to  be  saved  (Desktop  is  good),  and  type  the  name  of 
the  file  (e.g.  "1"). 

10.  Follow  the  procedure  for  all  of  the  pictures. 
You  will  end  up  with  a list  of  picture  files:  1,  2,  3,  4. 

11a.  Using  Microsoft  Word,  go  to  Insert,  then  Pic- 
ture, and  then  From  File.  Locate  the  saved  area  (Desk- 
top) and  select  the  "1"  file,  then  click  Insert.  Repeat 
this  for  "2,"  "3,"  etc. 

lib.  If  you're  using  Apple  Works,  open  a word 
processor  file.  Go  to  File  and  click  on  Insert.  It  will 
then  ask  you  to  find  the  file.  Go  to  the  Desktop  then 
go  to  File  Format  and  choose  All  available.  The  files 
should  be  there  ready  for  you  to  choose.  Click  In- 
sert, and  repeat  this  for  each  of  the  pictures. 

12.  You  will  very  soon  have  your  "Photo  Roll." 
Save  the  file  and  throw  the  original  photos  in  the 
trash  (to  save  disk  space). 

13.  In  your  class  folder  you  can  now  have  your 
roll  on  one  side  and  your  picture  roll  on  the  other! 

A key  point  for  printing  is  to  have  a good  quality 
printer  and  paper  to  match.  Six  hundred  dpi  or  bet- 
ter will  give  you  good  results. 

For  those  of  you  who  don't  have  a digital  camera, 
but  do  have  a standard  35mm  camera,  stand  seven 
students  behind  the  seats  and  sit  six  on  the  seats. 
Three  standard  size  photos  will  fit  nicely  onto  an  A4 
sheet  of  paper.  The  faces  may  be  smaller  but  the 
photo  quality  will  be  better.  You  will  then  have  a 
nice  neat  page  of  reference.  A photo  roll!  "What  is 
your  opinion?...  Ah...Yukiko!" 


Fun  with  Poetry 

Richard  Gabbrielli, 

Yasuda  Women's  University , Hiroshima 

This  activity  has  been  adapted  from  Hadfield  (1990) 
and  works  really  well  in  both  writing  and  conversa- 
tion classes.  The  idea  is  to  engage  students  in  lan- 
guage play  through  the  medium  of  poetry.  While 
many  students  may  groan  at  the  idea  of  writing  po- 
etry, this  activity  is  straightforward,  structured, 
learner  centered,  and  encourages  students  to  tap 
into  their  creative  spirit  to  confidently  create  poems 
of  their  own.  It  can  also  be  easily  adapted  to  match 
the  levels  of  your  students. 
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Procedure 

1.  Students  get  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  brainstorm  the  noun  forms 
of  vocabulary  related  to  feelings  and  emotions.  A 
good  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  give  each  group 
one  sheet  of  paper,  which  they  pass  round  in  a 
circle,  each  member  in  turn  adding  one  vocabulary 
item  to  the  list. 

3.  After  a given  period  of  time  (say  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes),  ask  the  students  to  choose  a group  repre- 
sentative who  will  stand  up  and  read  the  group's  list 
to  the  whole  class.  This  allows  all  the  students  to 
share  their  vocabulary  and  to  add  more  words  to 
their  lists. 

4.  Invite  students  to  call  out  any  of  their  words 
and  choose  one,  which  you,  the  teacher,  write  on 
the  board.  Then  draw  a circle  around  it.  Now  ask 
the  students  the  following  question:  "When  you 
think  of  the  word  (love),  what  color  does  it  make 
you  think  of?" 

Write  your  answer  to  the  right  of  the  main  word 
and  ask  your  students  to  do  the  same  on  a sheet  of 
paper.  Remind  them  not  to  look  at  their  partners' 
answers  throughout  this  activity. 

5.  Now,  using  the  same  procedure,  get  the  stu- 
dents to  answer  the  next  question:  "What  does 
(love)  sound  like?"  This  time,  everyone  writes  the 
answer  to  the  left  of  the  main  word. 

6.  Continue  with:  "What  does  (love)  taste  like?" 
Everyone  now  writes  their  answer  directly  above  the 
main  word. 

7.  The  next  question  is:  "What  does  (love)  smell 
like?"  This  time,  everyone  writes  their  answer  di- 
rectly below  the  main  word. 

8.  The  last  question  reads:  "Think  about  the  word 
(love).  Close  your  eyes  for  a moment.  What  are  you 
thinking  about?"  Everyone  now  writes  their  answer 
below  the  word  in  Number  7 above.  Try  to  encour- 
age a phrase  that  shows  some  kind  of  action  in 
progress  like:  "walking  in  the  rain." 

At  this  stage,  check  that  everyone's  page  looks 
something  like  this: 


chocolate 

I 

the  sea — (LOVE) — blue 

flowers 

I 

walking  in  the  rain 


9.  Ask  the  students  (in  their  groups)  to  comment 
on  what  they  have  written. 

10.  On  the  board,  present  the  following  stem 
structures  to  the  students: 

[Love]  is  ... 

It  sounds  (like)  ... 

It  tastes  (of/like)  ... 


It  smells  (of/like) ... 

It  feels  (like)  ... 

Complete  the  stems  with  your  own  answers  and 
then  read  your  completed  poem  to  your  students. 
Mine  would  read: 

Love  is  blue 

It  sounds  like  the  sea 

It  tastes  like  chocolate 

It  smells  like  flowers 

It  feels  like  walking  in  the  rain 

11.  Ask  the  students  to  do  the  same  and  then  to 
read  their  poems  to  their  group  members.  If  you 
like,  you  could  get  all  the  students  mingling  and 
sharing  their  poems  with  the  whole  class. 

12.  In  their  groups  again,  ask  the  students  to 
choose  other  words  they  have  brainstormed  (indi- 
vidually or  by  group  consent)  and  have  them  repeat 
the  steps  in  their  own  time. 

This  activity  has  always  gone  down  a treat.  The  stu- 
dents have  fun  and  seem  to  appreciate  that  there  is 
more  to  poetry  than  meets  the  eye.  Try  it  and  see 
how  it  goes! 


Reference 

Hadfield,  J.  (1990).  Writing  games.  Edinburgh:  Nelson. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Poetry,  Vocabulary  Development,  Writing, 
Speaking 

Learner  Japanese  Level:  Intermediate  and  up 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  None 
Activity  Time:  30  minutes  to  an  hour 


The  Interactive  Dictation 

P.  Charles  Brown,  Ibaraki  University 


The  dictation  as  a teaching  technique  has  always 
been  associated  with  a "traditional  approach"  to 
language  teaching  and  has  lost  its  luster  as  a viable 
technique  by  teachers  professing  to  use  a more 
"contemporary  approach"  to  language  teaching 
(Wajnryb,  1993).  I posit  that  very  few  language 
teachers  today  would  admit  that  the  dictation  is  an 
acceptable  technique  used  in  communicative  lan- 
guage teaching.  However,  with  a little  imagination 
and  manipulation  of  the  basic  steps  involved  in  do- 
ing a traditional  dictation,  one  could  render  this 
much  maligned  activity  into  a communicative,  col- 
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laborative,  and  self-directed  activity  in  keeping  with 
the  fundamental  principles  expressed  in  the  litera- 
ture on  Communicative  Language  Teaching/Learn- 
ing (Brown,  1994). 

Underlying  principles  of  dictation  in  the  con- 
temporary approach 

There  are  a number  of  principles  involved  in  doing 
interactive  dictation  that  not  only  respect  the  fun- 
damental precepts  of  the  communicative  approach 
(Littlewood,  1981)  but  also  integrate  the  principles 
underlying  cooperative/collaborative  learning 
(Kessler,  1992),  interactive  learning  (Shoemaker  & 
Shoemaker,  1991),  and  self-directed  learning  (Ox- 
ford, 1990)  in  ESL/EFL.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  that  the  dictation  is  student  centered/controlled 
in  that  the  learners  decide  how  the  message  is  going 
to  be  interpreted.  Secondly,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
message/meaning  first  rather  than  the  form. 

Thirdly,  the  task  is  realistic  and  meaningful  as  the 
students  must  negotiate  before  arriving  at  a consen- 
sus, thus  utilizing  language  as  a means  of  communi- 
cation in  a natural  way.  Finally,  students  learn  to 
function  collaboratively  in  accepting  and  sharing 
each  other's  suggestions  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
task  in  a non-threatening  way. 


Steps  involved  in  interactive  dictation 
There  are  a number  of  steps  and  variations  involved 
in  this  kind  of  activity  depending  on  the  level  of 
difficulty  one  wants  to  focus  on.  However,  there  are 
steps  that  should  never  be  skimmed  over  and  these 
are  mentioned  below. 

Step  1:  In  the  warm-up,  the  teacher  should  intro- 
duce the  topic  and  then  get  the  students  to  express 
their  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  using  a 
brainstorming,  questioning,  or  discussion  tech- 
nique. Writing  this  information  on  the  chalkboard 
allows  the  students  to  notice  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion they  have  collectively.  This  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  information  they  will  hear,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  similar  to  or  an  extension  of 
what  they  already  know.  Leave  the  information  on 
the  chalkboard  until  Step  3. 

Step  2 : Pairs  or  groups  of  three  are  formed  and  the 
teacher  reads  the  text  one  sentence  at  a time  at 
natural  speed.  The  students  listen,  then  negotiate 
what  is  to  be  written.  At  this  time,  one  sheet  of  pa- 
per is  enough  between  the  partners  as  they  take 
turns  writing  down  the  message. 

Step  3 : When  the  dictation  is  finished,  the  teacher 
asks  a student  from  each  group  to  read  what  they 
have  written  for  a particular  sentence,  and  the  other 
groups  vote  on  whether  the  essence  of  the  message 
is  the  same.  The  information  is  written  on  the  chalk- 
board by  the  teacher  or  by  the  student(s).  Continue 
until  all  the  sentences  have  been  accepted.  Leave 
the  information  on  the  chalkboard  until  Step  5. 
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Step  4:  At  this  stage,  the  students  are  asked  to  do 
peer  editing  of  their  own  written  work  for  accuracy. 

Step  5:  The  students  are  given  a modified  version 
of  the  text  read  by  the  teacher.  The  modified  ver- 
sion consists  of  two  or  three  simple  sentences  that 
once  combined  will  generate  word-for-word  each 
sentence  or  idea  that  was  read  by  the  teacher. 

Step  6:  The  students  are  asked  to  compare  their 
original  written  version  with  the  sentence-combina- 
tion version  for  spelling  and  sentence  structure. 

Variations:  In  Step  2,  teachers  can  read  the  sen- 
tences in  random  order.  If  this  is  done,  then  in  Step 
3,  after  the  sentences  have  been  written  on  the 
chalkboard,  the  students  are  asked  to  order  the  sen- 
tences to  produce  a well-ordered  or  sequenced  text. 
Of  course,  it  follows  that  in  Step  5 the  information 
will  also  be  presented  in  random  order. 

There  are  variations  and  modifications  that  can 
be  applied  to  this  kind  of  activity  to  either  decrease 
and/or  increase  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  tasks 
involved.  It  should  be  noted  however,  that  the  in- 
teractive dictation  integrates  the  four  major  lan- 
guage skills — listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing — while  dealing  with  grammar  in  context. 

The  sample  is  a modified  version  of  the  text  given 
to  the  students  (Step  5).  The  teacher  need  only  read 
the  combined  version  (i.e.  a + b +...,  etc.)  in  Step  2. 

If  you  want  to  deal  with  grammar  using  this  text  for 
context,  you  may  want  to  draw  the  students'  atten- 
tion to  the  passive  versus  active  voice  construction 
or  you  may  draw  their  attention  to  the  time  refer- 
ence markers  such  as  on,  in,  at,  then,  after,  etc. 

Closing  remarks 

This  activity  integrates  the  four  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  grammar.  It  also 
promotes  communication,  collaboration,  interac- 
tion, and  self-directedness  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. A further  important  feature  Ois  that  the 
students  are  responsible  for  and  can  monitor  their 
own  learning.  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  a teaching 
tool,  not  a testing  tool,  which  means  no  marking/ 
grading  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Four  Skills,  Dictation,  Negotiating  Meaning, 
Collaborative  Learning 

Learner  English  Level:  Low  Intermediate  and  up 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Senior  High  School  to  University 
Preparation  Time:  Minimal  time  outside  of  collecting 
dictation  texts 

Activity  Time:  About  two  90-minute  class  sessions 
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Sample  material: 

Modified  version Read  version 

The  Birth  of  the  Olympic  Games 

1.  a.  The  first  Olympic  games  were  probably 


held  in  776  B.C. 

b.  They  were  held  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  a.  The  games  were  dedicated  to  Zeus, 
b.  They  were  dedicated  by  the  athletes. 

3.  a.  Zeus  was  worshipped  at  Olympia. 

b.  He  was  the  most  powerful  Greek  god. 

c.  The  first  games  were  held  there. 

d.  The  games  were  held  by  the  Greek  leaders. 
Note:  Use  where  before  3c;  omit  there  in  3c. 

4.  a.  After  the  games,  the  winners  were  welcomed 

as  heroes. 

b.  They  were  welcomed  by  their  cities. 


The  first  Olympic  Games  were  probably 
held  by  the  Greeks  in  776  B.C. 

The  games  were  dedicated  to  Zeus  by  the  athletes. 

Zeus,  the  most  powerful  Greek  god,  was 
worshipped  at  Olympia  where  the  first  games 
were  held  by  the  Greek  leaders. 


After  the  games,  the  winners  were  welcomed 
by  their  cities  as  heroes. 


Regents. 

Littlewood,  W.  (1981).  Communicative  language  teaching. 

Cambridge,  UK:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Oxford,  R.  (1990).  Language  learning  strategies:  What  every 
teacher  should  know.  Boston,  MA:  Heinle  and  Heinle. 


Shoemaker,  C.L.  & Shoemaker,  F.F.  (1991).  Interactive  tech- 
niques for  the  ESL  classroom.  Boston,  MA:  Heinle  and 
Heinle. 

Wajnryb,  R.  (1993).  Grammar  dictation.  Oxford,  UK:  Oxford 
University  Press. 


Book  Reviews 

edited  by  Stephen  snyder  and  oda  masaki 

Idioms  Organiser.  Jon  Wright.  Hove,  England:  Lan- 
guage Teaching  Publications,  1999.  pp.  296.  ¥4100. 
ISBN:  1-899-396-06-3. 

So,  what  is  an  idiom,  anyway?  In  this  exercise  and 
resource  text  intended  for  intermediate  to  advanced 
college-aged  or  older  learners,  Jon  Wright  defines 
the  term  as  an  expression  which  is  "...fixed  and  is 
recognized  by  native  speakers.  You  cannot  make  up 
your  own!"  and  also  as  a two-sided  item  of  language 
which  may  be  variously  "literal"  or  "metaphorical" 
in  nature,  function,  and  form.  (p.  7)  Idioms  are 
terms  or  phrases  which  may  be  understood  by  their 
surface  appearance  and  usage,  or  have  a contextual 
metameaning  based  on  historical  usage,  literary  al- 
lusion, or  local  dialect.  The  sources  could  be  written 
or  oral,  and  have  an  annoying  tendency  to  frustrate 
learners  tripped  up  by  collocations  and  nuances.  On 
the  other  hand,  a cursory  look  at  any  T-shirt  will 
reveal  that  idioms  are  imbedded  in  popular  culture 
and  are  quite  simply  fun. 
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Departments 

Wright  attacks  the  problem  of  how  to  retain  idioms 
within  a learner's  active  bank  of  vocabulary  by  orga- 
nizing his  book  around  some  1800  terms  and  phrases, 
divided  into  several  broad  sections:  types  of  meta- 
phor, individual  metaphors,  topics,  and  key  words. 

There  are  110  units  of  2 pages  each,  4 review  sections, 
a 35-page  glossary  of  expressions,  and  a 17-page  an- 
swer key.  His  first  tack  is  to  help  the  learner  to  distin- 
guish between  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical.  For 
example,  in  the  first  section  on  areas  of  metaphor,  we 
tried  out  the  very  first  2-page  unit  on  the  ever  popu- 
lar idiom  Time  is  money  with  a lower  intermediate 
level  second-year  college  academic  writing  skills  class 
as  a warm-up  activity  for  pairs  or  groups.  Given  the 
absence  of  a teacher's  guide,  we  opted  for  what 
seemed  to  work  in  the  context  of  the  class — in  other 
classes  and  contexts,  perhaps  the  text  could  be  used 
as  individual  work,  home  study,  or  as  the  basis  for 
tests.  In  any  case,  with  this  unit,  the  first  part  on  lit- 
eral meanings  asked  us  to  survey  16  sentences.  Half 
are  literal  (e.g.  I've  been  trying  to  save  at  least  ten 
pounds  (sterling)  a week  all  year.)  and  half  are  figura- 
tive or  metaphorical  (e.g.  Let's  get  a taxi.  It'll  save  at 
least  20  minutes.)  We  had  to  match  and  pair  off  the 
sentences  in  a fashion,  but  the  putative  warm-up 
proved  challenging  enough  to  need  its  own  warm- 
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ups,  involving  anecdotal  examples,  rough  board 
drawings,  and  photo  files.  We  noticed  the  real  and 
present  risk  that  the  exercises  could  have  devolved 
into  translation-by-dictionary,  slicing  and  display- 
ing the  idioms  as  discrete  chunks  with  no  context — 
which,  of  course,  is  a common  criticism  of  the  way 
idioms  are  often  taught. 

More  straightforward  was  a simple-fill-in-the-blanks 
exercise  in  the  same  unit,  followed  by  a final  review 
which  did  demand  more  context;  for  example,  stress- 
ing the  uses  of  save  we  are  asked  Why  not  ring  the 
helpline?  It'll  (save)  you  hours.  This  line  puzzled  some 
students  who  were  thrown  by  Britishisms  such  as  the 
use  of  ring  as  a verb,  or  the  use  of  pounds  as  a unit  of 
currency  in  the  earlier  example,  but  these  were  not 
major  problems.  Two  students  noted  the  "saving" 
function  of  the  helpline  itself. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  on  individual 
metaphors  was  a great  success  with  unit  34  on  Heart 
Idioms.  As  might  be  obvious  by  now,  we  selected 
some  sample  exercises  based  on  their  relative  ease  of 
familiarity.  In  this  case,  Wright  explained  the  his- 
tory of  the  heart  as  a central  location,  as  well  as  the 
"seat  of  the  emotions."  In  particular,  the  students 
enjoyed  the  section  on  idiomatic  expressions  such 
as  close  to  my  heart  and  got  a heart  of  gold.  We  also 
had  a lot  of  fun  with  the  final  text  teaser  of  a ques- 
tion Do  you  know  someone — a friend  or  a neighbour — 
who  has  a heart  of  gold?  which  cropped  up 
unsolicited  into  weekly  journals.  We  also  tried  out 
unit  47  from  the  section  on  Topics,  which  looks  at 
advice  and  idioms,  as  an  effective  supplement  to  a 
modal  auxiliary  and  advice  column  exercise.  In  ad- 
dition, we  could  compare  idiomatic  proverbs  such 
as  Don't  count  your  chickens...  with  their  approximate 
Japanese  equivalents  drawn  from  a kotowaza 
homepage  on  the  Internet  on  this  very  subject.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  a thoughtful  coda:  four  pages  for 
learners  to  recount  their  own  idioms  of  note  and 
use.  Break  a leg! 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Allan 
Kwassui  Women's  College , Nagasaki 


Cambridge  International  Dictionary  of  English. 
CD-ROM  Edition  (for  Windows  95/98/NT).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2000.  pp.  1792. 
¥3800.  ISBN:  0-521-77575-2. 

Since  November/December,  2000  a CD-ROM  ver- 
sion of  the  Cambridge  International  Dictionary  of  En- 
glish ( CIDE ) has  been  on  sale  in  Japan.  The  CIDE  is  a 
monolingual  dictionary  designed  specifically  for 
learners,  first  published  in  1995.  The  wordlists,  defi- 
nitions and  example  sentences  in  the  CD-ROM  are 
the  same  as  in  the  printed  version;  however,  there 
are  a number  of  additional  features  made  possible 
by  the  electronic  storage  of  the  dictionary  data. 
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As  with  all  digital  dictionaries  of  this  type,  search- 
ing for  information  has  become  much  easier  and 
faster.  Advanced  searches  can  be  made  using  filters, 
and  wildcards  (e.g.  ? = any  one  letter;  * = any  num- 
ber of  letters  including  zero)  can  be  substituted 
where  spelling  is  uncertain.  The  phonetic  script 
found  in  the  printed  CIDE  has  been  complemented 
by-sounded -British  and  American-pronunciations  of 
every  root  word  contained  in  the  dictionary.  In  a 
feature  which  allows  users  to  surf  the  dictionary, 
words  and  phrases  contained  within  each  entry  can 
be  directly  accessed  by  clicking  on  them.  Moreover, 
users  can  access  words  relating  to  the  entry,  again 
by  clicking  on  a button  in  the  content  window.  In- 
tegration with  a word-processor  is  possible,  allowing 
limited  copying  to  a word-processor  document  and, 
if  desired,  a direct  linkage  with  the  dictionary  can 
be  made  through  a permanently  displayed  panel  in 
the  word-processor  window. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  look-up  functions, 
students  can  use  the  dictionary  as  a learning  aid. 
Users  with  a microphone  can  record  and  compare 
their  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  dictionary.  Fur- 
thermore, the  CD-ROM  contains  a limited  number 
of  interactive  exercises  to  test  learners'  knowledge  of 
grammatical  items  and  the  illustrations  in  the  dic- 
tionary. There  are  also  useful  study  sections  on  top- 
ics such  as  letter  writing  and  punctuation. 

Some  of  the  information  found  in  the  printed 
version  of  the  CIDE  does  not  make  it  on  to  the  CD- 
ROM.  There  are  fewer  illustrations  on  the  CD-ROM 
and  some  of  the  illustrations  have  changed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  printed  version  under  "A"  contains  illus- 
tration plates  for  accommodation,  arm,  and  axe  not 
contained  on  the  CD-ROM,  whereas  the  CD-ROM 
alone  contains  animals  and  athletics.  There  are  over 
100  Language  Portraits  (notes  on  lexical  areas,  such 
as,  calendar,  commas,  and  conditionals)  in  the  printed 
version,  but  only  45  equivalents  on  the  CD-ROM. 

The  CD-ROM  has  a number  of  other  shortcom- 
ings. More  could  be  made  of  the  interactive  exer- 
cises, in  particular  there  could  be  activities  which 
help  learners  with  dictionary  skills  and  perhaps  a 
few  word  games  to  stimulate  users'  interest — the 
Oxford  Advanced  Learners  Dictionary  on  CD-ROM 
(2000)  is  much  better  in  this  respect.  As  with  the 
printed  CIDE  there  is  little  to  indicate  a word's  fre- 
quency, which  would  be  particularly  useful  for  stu- 
dents studying  for  examinations.  And  Japanese 
users  would  benefit  from  a Japanese  list  of  false 
friends.  Finally,  only  a Windows  version  is  available, 
which  is  unfortunate  given  the  popularity  of 
Macintoshes  in  Japan. 

That  said,  the  CD-ROM  compares  well  with  simi- 
lar electronic  dictionaries  from  other  publishers. 

The  need  for  such  dictionaries  is,  however,  being 
eroded  by  the  dictionary  information  increasingly 
available  on  the  web  (see  <www.onelook.com>) — 
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words  can  even  be  looked  up  on  the  CIDE  itself  at 
<http://dictionary.cambridge.org>.  I would  there- 
fore recommend  the  CD-ROM  edition  of  the  CIDE 
to  advanced  students  who  are  looking  for  a lan- 
guage resource  when  using  a computer,  especially  to 
those  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  online. 

Reviewed  by  Brian  C.  Perry 
Otaru  University  of  Commerce 


Culture  Riddles:  Solving  Dilemmas  in  Intercultural 
Communication.  Joseph  Shaules  & Haruko  Katsura. 
Tokyo:  Nan'un-do  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  1998.  pp  54 
¥1400.  ISBN:  4-523-17324-9. 

Parts  of  this  book  grew  on  me  as  I explored  it  but 
not  enough  that  I would  recommend  using  it  as  a 
course  text  or  even  a teacher's  reference.  The  feature 
that  disturbs  me  the  most  is  that  the  answers  to  the 
cultural  riddles  are  in  a multiple  choice  format  that 
may  lead  students  to  feel  there  is  one  best  answer. 
Despite  partial  disclaimers  in  the  text  introduction, 
the  actual  exercises  clearly  point  to  one  answer  as 
being  the  best  and  often  do  not  have  answers  that 
are  serious  competitors.  If  the  teacher  does  not 
present  alternative  behaviors  or  possibilities,  the 
riddles  themselves  could  lead  to  stereotypes. 

Each  chapter  has  the  same  format,  an  introduc- 
tory cartoon  that  starts  students'  thoughts  going 
followed  by  a background  section  with  useless  trivia 
questions  like  Which  state  does  Tabasco  brand  pepper 
sauce  come  from?  Then  come  relatively  interesting 
short,  one-page  stories  with  nontrivial  cultural 
clashes  involving  situations  from  homestays  to 
school  to  business.  Next  comes  a multiple  choice 
comprehension  section  to  make  sure  students  un- 
derstand the  story  before  presenting  the  riddle  that 
follows.  This  riddle  is  in  the  form  of  a question  fol- 
lowed by  four  one-paragraph  answers  to  consider.  It 
is  followed  by  an  exercise  in  which  students  write 
which  answer  is  most  likely,  any  other  possible  an- 
swers, the  least  possible,  and  reasons  why.  Next 
comes  "more  information,"  which  has  four  more 
paragraphs,  one  of  which  connects  to  each  of  the 
previous  paragraphs  in  the  riddle  section.  By  mak- 
ing  the  connection,  students  are  then  "ready  to 
choose  the  best  answer  to  the  riddle."  Finally  there 
is  an  expansion  section,  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It 
asks  students  to  consider  how  they  would  feel  in  the 
main  character's  shoes  and  what  they  would  do. 

There  is  also  a related  project,  such  as  making  an 
outline  of  how  to  prepare  for  a homestay. 

Admirably,  the  chapters  present  some  uncomfort- 
able, cross-cultural  situations,  but  there  is  little  dis- 
cussion of  alternative  "good"  answers  (as  opposed  to 
why  some  answers  were  not  the  best)  and  no  cau- 
tions about  stereotyping  from  the  presented  ex- 
amples. The  first  chapter  presents  a case  in  point. 


The  story  tells  of  a Japanese  man,  Shinji,  who  is 
overly  helpful  to  two  tourists.  They  feel  uncomfort- 
able and  suspicious.  Possible  reasons  (answers)  in- 
clude that:  a)  they  believe  they  will  be  tricked  and 
attacked;  b)  they  are  uncertain  of  his  motives;  c) 
they  think  Asians  are  sneaky;  and  d)  he  made  an 
offensive  English  mistake.  The  further  information 
section  is  always  longer  for  the  "best  answer"  (in 
this  case,  b)  and  explains  away  the  other  answers. 
This  is  an  interesting  format,  but  I felt  that  Japanese 
learners  coming  away  from  this  exercise  might  be 
wary  of  helping  foreign  tourists  at  all.  As  a tourist  I 
actually  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  man's 
help.  The  candies  he  sends  to  their  hotel  later  with 
his  phone  number  if  they  need  help  make  him 
more  suspicious.  This  particular  example  at  least  has 
a close  runner  up  (d)  but  most  chapters  don't,  and 
none  have  more  than  one  best  answer.  There  are 
only  seven  chapters  and  most  do  not  even  have  any 
real  competition  for  best  answer. 

Though  Culture  Riddles  could  easily  be  made  into 
an  excellent  book,  I cannot  recommend  it  in  its  cur- 
rent form.  The  interesting  expansion  section  and 
riddles  which  attempt  to  go  below  surface  cultural 
differences  are  offset  by  the  impression  that  there  is 
one  best  answer  and  the  possible  stereotypes  that 
may  result  from  the  puzzles  themselves. 

Reviewed  by  Scott  Bronner 
Waseda  University  - Center  for  International  Education 
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The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Over- 
seas reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  class- 
room related  books  must  test  the  materials  in  the 
classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  ex- 
clamation mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All 
final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  31st  of 
July.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liai- 
son. Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  be- 
ing sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more 
than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the 
most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to 
qualifications  when  requesting  materials.  Publishers 
should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for  stu- 
dents (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 


For  Students 

Children 

Primary  Activity  Box:  Games  and  activities  for  younger 
learners.  Nixon,  C.,  & Tomlinson,  M.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  2001. 

Dictionaries 

Cambridge  Learner's  Dictionary  (includes  CD-ROM). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 
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Reading 

Discovering  Fiction:  A Reader  of  American  Short  Stories 

1.  Kay,  J.  & Gelshenen,  R.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  2001. 

Discovering  Fiction:  A Reader  of  American  Short  Stories 

2.  Kay,  J.  & Gelshenen,  R.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  2001. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Clear  Speech:  From  the  Start.  Gilbert,  J.B.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

Grammar  in  Use:  Intermediate  (2nd  ed.),  (student  book, 
audio  CD).  Murphy,  R.,  & Smalzer,  W.R.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2000. 

Imaginative  Projects:  A resource  book  of  project  work 
for  young  students.  Wicks,  M.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2000. 

Test  Your  English  Vocabulary  In  Use:  Pre-Intermediate 
& Intermediate.  Redman,  S.  & Gairns,  R.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2000. 

Writing 

Writing  from  Within.  Kelly,  C.,  & Gargagliano,  A.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

For  Teachers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  editor  directly  to  request  the  following: 
Approaches  and  Methods  in  Language  Teaching  (2nd 
ed.).  Richards,  J.C.,  & Rodgers,  T.S.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  2001. 

Curriculum  Development  in  Language  Teaching  (Cam- 
bridge Language  Education  Series).  Richards,  J.C.  (Ed.). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

The  Cambridge  Guide  to  Teaching  English  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages.  Carter,  R.,  & Nunan,  D.  (Eds  ). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

*The  Practice  of  English  Language  Teaching.  Jeremy 
Harmer.  Essex:  Pearson  Education  Limited,  2001. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

I have  just  finished  a wonderful,  productive  weekend 
meeting  with  all  the  other  JALT  National  Board  of 
Directors  members  at  the  JALT  CUE  Conference  in 
Shimizu,  Shizuoka  on  May  12-13. 1 also  had  the 
chance  to  see  and  talk  with  other  JALT  members  from 
all  over  Japan  about  what  has  been  happening  with 
them.  The  weekend  was  definitely  a positive  chance 
to  discuss  where  JALT  is  headed.  This  positiveness  can 
be  found  in  this  month's  contributions.  First,  Bill 
Pellowe  introduces  us  to  the  JALT  Events  On-Line 
Calendar  that  can  be  accessed  by  keitai  or  computer. 
Thanks  so  much  to  Mr.  Pellowe  for  making  this  infor- 
mation available  to  us  all  at  the  simple  press  of  a few 
buttons.  The  other  contribution  to  the  column  is  an 
invitation  to  the  learner  autonomy  retreat  this  Octo- 
ber from  Hugh  Nicoll.  Learner  Development  looks  to 
provide  a great  forum  for  all  of  those  teachers  wishing 
to  talk  more  in  depth  about  learner  autonomy. 
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Thanks  to  both  Mr.  Pellowe  and  Mr.  Nicoll.  I look 
forward  to  hearing  from  other  JALT  members  for  fu- 
ture columns. 
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New  JALT  Events  On-Line  Calendar 
<jalt.org/calendar> 

March  27th  was  the  debut  of  the  new  JALT  On-Line 
Events  Calendar.  This  new  calendar  has  several  fea- 
tures that  make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  the  informa- 
tion you're  looking  for.  There's  a keitai  version,  too! 
When  you  first  visit  the  calendar,  you'll  see  the  de- 
tails for  JALT  events  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Links  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  let  you  view  the  next  two 
weeks,  or,  alternatively,  the  whole  month.  At  the 
top  of  the  calendar  page,  you'll  see  three  handy 
pull-down  menus  that  give  you  quick  access  to  the 
three  ways  the  calendar  organizes  different  "views" 
of  event  information: 

1.  You  can  view  all  events  by  month  (from  January 
2001  into  the  future). 

2.  You  can  limit  the  view  to  only  events  in  a par- 
ticular region  of  Japan;  these  regions  are  Chubu  / 
Hokuriku,  Chugoku,  Hokkaido,  Kansai,  Kanto, 
Kyushu,  Shikoku  and  Tohoku. 

3.  You  can  see  what's  upcoming  in  specific  JALT 
chapters  or  SIGs. 

In  each  of  these  pull-down  menus,  the  items  you 
can  choose  (such  as  the  name  of  the  month,  region 
or  chapter/SIG)  are  followed  by  a number  in  brack- 
ets. This  number  shows  you  how  many  upcoming 
events  are  included  on  that  page. 

The  calendar  features  up-to-the-minute  accuracy 
so  you'll  never  have  to  scroll  through  past  events  to 
see  what's  upcoming.  If  the  event  happens  to  be 
scheduled  for  the  day  you're  looking  at  the  page,  it 
is  labeled  "Today."  If  today's  event  is  in  progress, 
the  label  reads  "In  progress";  if  it  has  already  fin- 
ished, it  is  labeled  "Already  finished"  and  you'll 
only  see  the  location  and  time.  The  keitai  phone 
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version  doesn't  have  all  of  these  features,  but  the 
basic  searches  are  the  same. 

The  calendar's  event  information  is  stored  in  a 
database.  Each  chapter  has  a password  for  the 
calendar's  "administration"  section  so  that  they  can 
add  or  edit  their  own  chapter's  events  and  other 
relevant  information.  However,  most  of  the  events 
are  taken  directly  from  The  Language  Teacher's 
"Chapter  Meetings"  section.  When  TLT  Chapter 
Meetings  Editor  Tom  Merner  finishes  compiling  the 
events  list  for  TLT,  he  sends  a copy  to  Bill  Pellowe, 
the  calendar's  programmer,  who  then  puts  the  in- 
formation into  the  calendar's  database.  Chapters  are 
encouraged  to  update  their  event  information 
through  the  "administration"  section  if  there  are 
any  changes  or  additional  details  to  add. 

SIGs  are  not  listed  in  the  database  automatically. 

If  a SIG  has  an  event  scheduled,  their  information  is 
added  to  the  database.  SIG  representatives  are  asked 
to  contact  Bill  Pellowe  <billp@gol.com>  to  have 
their  event  details  added  to  the  calendar.  Once  the 
details  are  added,  that  SIG  will  have  the  same  access 
privileges  as  a chapter. 

Visit  the  calendar  today  (<jalt.org/calendar>  for 
both  keitai  phones  and  computers)  to  see  firsthand 
what  it  can  do  for  you! 

Bill  Pellowe , Fukuoka  Chapter  President 
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Bill  Pellowe 

Learner  Autonomy  Retreat  in  October 

Sponsored  by  the  Learner  Development  SIG 

Interested  in  creating  environments  supportive  of 
learner  autonomy?  Already  working  with  your 
learners  and  colleagues  to  build  such  environments, 
but  need  feedback  and  support  on  project  goals  and 
outcomes?  Want  to  share  in  developing  collabora- 
tive research  and  writing  approaches  to  learner  au- 
tonomy? Come  join  us  in  Kansai  the  weekend  of 
October  13-14! 

We  are  planning  the  retreat  as  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  SIG  members  and  others  who  would 
like  time  and  space  to  muse  with  colleagues  about 
autonomy  in  language  learning  and  teaching.  Our 
primary  goal  is  to  create  a forum  where  people  can 
participate  without  having  prepared  a paper:  a place 
to  share  ideas  and  reflections.  We  also  welcome  those 
who  might  want  to  give  more  formal  presentations  or 
lead  a workshop.  Our  long-range  goal  is  to  set  in  mo- 
tion a process  of  supportive  and  collaborative  writing 
that  could  lead  to  the  publication  of  an  anthology  of 
case  studies  and  reflection  papers  on  learner  au- 
tonomy in  Japan  and  the  Asian  cultural  context. 

We  see  the  retreat  as  a place  to  share  ideas,  and  to 
explore  the  kinds  of  support  for  further  research  and 
writing  that  would  help  build  the  community  of 
teachers  exploring  learner  autonomy.  We  also  wish 
to  help  welcome  newcomers  to  the  field  and  to 
work  together  at  the  retreat  to  provide  the  support 
(collaborative  research  and  writing,  peer  response, 
development  groups)  that  could  help  turn  their  ex- 
plorations into  papers  for  publication.  We  are  pur- 
posefully leaving  the  list  of  potential  themes  and 
the  format  for  the  retreat  open,  with  the  aim  of 
making  the  retreat,  and  the  publication  process  it 
initiates,  a developmental  one  in  itself. 

Please  send  an  email  to  Hugh  Nicoll  <hnicoll@- 
miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>  if  you're  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  the  October  retreat.  And  stay  tuned  for 
announcements  of  further  news  in  the  LD-SIG 
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newsletter,  Learning  Learning,  or  on  our  S1G  web  site: 
<www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/~hnicoll/learnerdev/>. 

Hugh  Nicoll,  National  SIG  Representative 
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Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  coleman  south 

CALL — Conference  Review.  Computer  Assisted  Lan- 
guage Learning  is  becoming  ever  more  part  of  our 
everyday  teaching  life  as  schools  and  universities 
build  better  and  bigger  computer  facilities,  and  in- 
vite us  to  use  them.  While  no  expense  is  spared  in 
terms  of  technology,  some  are  beginning  to  wonder 
how  and  where  pedagogy  fits  in.  This  was  the  un- 
derlying theme  of  the  JALT  CALL  SIG's  sixth  annual 
conference  "The  changing  face  of  CALL:  Emerging 
Technologies — Emerging  Pedagogies,"  held  at  Kanto 
Gakuen  University,  Gunma,  May  26-27. 

To  ensure  that  the  conference  theme  was  fully 
explored  in  teaching  contexts  other  than  CALL,  four 
other  SIGs  (FLL,  CUE,  JSHS,  and  GILE)  participated 
with  "bridging  sessions,"  which  extended  the  range 
of  discussion  far  beyond  that  in  our  previous  events. 
In  addition,  six  featured  speakers  examined  the  past 
and  future  of  CALL.  Our  main  speaker,  Dede  Teeler, 
came  out  specially  from  Italy  as  an  IATEFL  liaison, 
building  bridges  between  our  two  organisations. 

For  those  wishing  to  acquire  practical  skills,  two 
complete  days  of  hands-on  workshops  were  pro- 
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vided,  including  a well  attended  session  on  how  the 
new  JALT  online  calendar  was  put  together,  and 
developments  in  artificial  intelligence.  In  total, 
there  were  92  sessions  over  the  two  days. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  function  of  an  event  like 
this  is  to  put  people  together  off-line,  since  CALL 
people  by  nature  tend  to  know  one  another  by 
—email  address  only.  Although  the  conference  has 
grown  in  scale,  it  retains  the  intimacy  and  friendli- 
ness of  earlier,  smaller  events,  and  one  highlight 
was  the  return  of  the  (now  legendary)  "Networking 
Reception"  on  Saturday  night. 

This  year,  the  SIG  managed  many  innovations. 

For  the  first  time  we  had  a colour  poster  (mailshot 
in  TLT),  a colour  handbook,  conference  bags  and  T- 
shirts,  and  a cyber-cafe.  Registration  was  managed 
mostly  in  advance  using  self-developed  online  sys- 
tems, and  the  site  chairs  (Larry  Cisar  & Dann 
Gossman)  looked  after  technical  problems  appar- 
ently effortlessly.  The  result,  we  hope,  was  that  ev- 
eryone was  able  to  focus  on  the  presentations 
themselves,  which  was  our  aim. 

We  hope  that  everyone  who  attended  found  it  use- 
ful and  inspiring,  and  those  who  missed  it  will  join  us 
next  year.  Planning  has  already  begun,  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  interested  in  helping.  And 
so  on  to  the  post-conference  publication... 

Reported  by  Paul  Lewis,  Conference  Co-Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  conference  committee 

GALE — There  will  be  a joint  international  confer- 
ence, September  29-30,  sponsored  by  JALT  Hokkaido, 
GALE  (Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education) 
and  EASH  (East  Asian  Studies  Hokkaido)  for  an  inter- 
national, interdisciplinary  conference  to  be  held  at 
the  Hokkaido  International  School  on  29th  and  30th 
September,  2001.  There  will  be  over  40  speakers  from 
nine  different  countries.  The  main  themes  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  gender  awareness  in  language  educa- 
tion, educational  issues  in  Japan,  gender  issues  in 
Japan,  minorities,  and  the  Japanese  family.  This  event 
will  be  a wonderful  opportunity  for  some  interdisci- 
plinary networking.  GALE  co-coordinator  Jane  Joritz- 
Nakagawa  comments,  "This  conference  has  a 
fantastic  line-up  of  language  and  gender  experts  from 
around  the  world.  It  will  be  a great  opportunity  to 
link  up  with  a lot  of  talented  people.  Make  sure  you 
don't  miss  it."  For  details,  please  contact  the  Confer- 
ence Committee:  <eashgale2001@hotmail.com>. 

Testing  and  Evaluation — The  SIG  webpage  has 
been  updated  and  is  online  at  <www.jalt.org/test/>. 

SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  coleman  south 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
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<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
College  and  University  Educators— Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
101 7(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.  jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — David  Dycus 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-851  l(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.goL  com/users/at h/gale/>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-38 75 (w);  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>;  Michael  H.  Fox; 

<thef ox@humans-kc.  hy ogo-dai . ac . j p>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Shin  Nitoguri; 

<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei  .ac.  j p> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School— Robert  "Bob" 

Betts;  t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 
Learner  Development— Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers— James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators— Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Teacher  Education— Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343-1 600(w); 
<miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com> 

Teaching  Children— Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation— Tim  Newfields  t:  052-832- 
6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8  7 73(w); 
<newfield@dream.ocn.ne.jp>;  website: 
<www.geocities.com/-newfields/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5 127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  0722-65-7005(f); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures— Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884-3447; 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick  Francis;  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 

<warwick@japan. email. ne.jp> 

Pragmatics— Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5283- 
5858(w);  03-5-5283-5861(f)  <yama@tmd.ac.jp> 
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Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  richard  blight 

Fukui:  April — Reasons  to  Rap  in  Class  by  Prisca 
Molotsi.  Molotsi  showed  how  rap  music  could  be 
used  as  a useful  tool  in  various  aspects  of  English 
teaching.  The  presentation  began  with  a discussion 
on  what  rap  was  and  its  origins  in  the  African  oral 
tradition  and  how  the  use  of  rhythm  enabled  huge 
chunks  of  history  to  be  memorized.  The  presenter 
defined  rap  as  organised  thoughts  in  a rhythmic 
pattern  and  pointed  to  how  the  brain  stores  memo- 
ries as  sound.  The  use  of  rap  in  classes  successfully 
exploits  this.  It  was  shown  how  rap  could  aid  phras- 
ing, reinforcement,  and  inflection.  Exercises  in- 
cluded getting  the  audience  to  identify  stress 
patterns  and  then  clap,  or  tap,  them  out.  Sentences 
were  written  on  the  board  so  the  audience  could 
clap  them  out.  This  showed  how  students  could  be 
made  aware  of  the  different  stress  patterns  in  similar 
sentences.  Throughout  the  presentation  a diverse 
number  of  poems  and  songs  were  referred  to  includ- 
ing Hilaire  Belloc's  Miranda,  Cannonball  Adderley's 
Work  Song,  Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan,  and  even  Diana 
Ross  and  the  Supremes'  Come  See  About  Me.  Other 
exercises  using  rhyme  were  demonstrated  as  a way 
of  expanding  students'  vocabularies  and  aiding 
memory  retention.  Competition  between  groups 
using  cheerleading  styles  would  sustain  students' 
interest  and  the  exercises  could  be  used  as  a starting 
point  for  a project  that  would  culminate  in  students 
composing  and  performing  their  own  raps. 

Reported  by  Neil  Griffiths 

Gifu:  April — Effective  Use  of  Songs  in  and  out  of 
the  Classroom  by  Brian  Cullen.  Members  and 
guests  were  treated  to  an  afternoon  of  charming 
folk  song  and  a discussion  of  how  it  can  be  used  in 
the  Japanese  EFL  classroom.  Cullen  drew  upon 
research  he  had  done  several  years  back  regarding 
the  various  uses  of  song  as  an  aid  to  foreign  lan- 
guage acquisition  and  cultural  enrichment.  In  par- 
ticular, attention  was  paid  to  the  way  language 
learning  motivation  can  be  enhanced  by  the  fol- 
lowing aspects  of  musical  structure:  (1)  physical 
(the  structure  of  the  music  itself);  (2)  social  (the 
situational  setting  of  the  music);  (3)  physiological 
(the  effects  of  music  on  bodily  activity);  and,  (4) 
cognitive  (the  cultural  aspects  that  infuse  the  mu- 
sic with  meaning).  These  four  criteria  were  re- 
peated for  lyrics  and  song,  quoted  as  being  "like  a 
story,  but  with  better  rhythm."  One  purpose  of 
using  song  in  the  EFL  classroom  is  to  encourage 
students  to  negotiate  meaning.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  using  a variety  of  tasks,  such  as  teacher- 
directed  (vocabulary  and/or  grammar  patterns 
taught  through  cloze  or  dictation  exercises)  or  stu- 
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dent-directed  activities,  such  as  recording  their 
own  reactions  to  a song  or  event.  At  the  end  of  the 
presentation,  we  learned  a very  simple,  but  fun 
Irish  folk  song.  We  repeated  it  several  times  and 
were  asked  to  memorize  it,  which  came  very  easily 
due  to  the  enhanced  emotional  affects  of  the 
rhythm  and  melody.  I know  I'll  never  forget  the 
melody  and  lyrics  to  Molly  Malone  after  the  rendi- 
tion we  sang! 

Reported  by  Sheila  Ryan-Hara 

Hamamatsu:  February— English  Through  Drama 
by  Larry  Cisar.  The  presenter  began  with  a ratio- 
nale for  using  drama  in  the  classroom,  pointing 
out  that  it  not  only  provides  students  with  a good 
model  of  the  language  and  an  insightful  look  into 
the  socio-cultural  environment  of  its  use,  but  it 
also  promotes  gut-level  communication.  Further- 
more, even  small-scale  dramatic  productions  such 
as  short  skits  give  students  a real  reason  to  use  En- 
glish in  a memorable  way.  The  presenter  then  out- 
lined some  rules  for  classroom  management: 
students  must  come  on  time,  every  time,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  class,  throughout  which 
they  may  use  only  English.  Furthermore,  they 
must  follow  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  or  di- 
rector and  must  be  willing  to  demonstrate  what-  ' 
ever  he  or  she  asks.  The  participants  spent  the  rest 
of  the  session  in  pairs  or  groups  experimenting 
with  drama  techniques  and  then  commenting  on 
them  afterwards.  The  presentation  proved  to  be 
lively  and  enjoyable  for  everyone  involved. 

Reported  by  Paul  Lyddon 

Hiroshima:  February — (two  presentations)  Em- 
powering Students  via  Ethnographic  Study 
Abroad  by  Linda  K.  Kadota.  Kadota  presented  a 
cross-cultural  program  developed  in  conjunction 
with  Pitzer  College,  Claremont,  California.  The 
program  begins  with  ten  pre-departure  orientation 
sessions  that  include,  in  addition  to  regular  En- 
glish lessons,  making  applications  for  passports, 
insurance  and  other  travel  documents  in  English, 
as  well  as  selecting  a research  project  topic  and 
preparing  interview  and  observation  questions  for 
this.  The  climax  of  these  sessions  is  a one-week 
trip  to  Claremont  where  the  participants  meet 
with  student  research  guides  from  Pitzer  who  as- 
sist them  with  their  observations  and  conduct 
daily  discussions.  While  doing  their  research,  the 
participants  also  gather  visual  materials  that  will 
assist  them  upon  their  return  to  Japan  when  each 
group  of  researchers  must  deliver  an  oral  presenta- 
tion of  their  findings  to  their  fellow  students  and 
faculty.  Kadota  says  that  through  the  program 
non-academic  students  are  challenged  to  re-imag- 
ine  themselves  as  scholars  and  thinkers.  Not  only 
do  they  learn  to  stretch  their  vocabulary  and  ques- 
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tion-forming  skills,  but  they  also  demonstrate 
more  confidence,  a desire  to  extend  their  English 
learning,  and  a feeling  of  being  empowered  by 
their  accomplishments. 

Using  Stories  in  Kindergarten  Class  to  Review  Tar- 
get Vocabulary  by  Ron  Hulkenberg.  Hulkenberg's 
presentation  extended  beyond  stories  for  kinder- 
garten classes,  although  he  did  show  a few  books 
that  he  has  found  helpful  in  reviewing  the  chosen 
vocabulary.  While  demonstrating  a variety  of 
other  classroom  techniques  for  recycling  target 
words  and  phrases,  Hulkenberg  explored  sugges- 
tions and  ways  to  expand  on  these  techniques. 

Reported  by  Roidina  Salisbury 

Ibaraki:  April — Extensive  Reading  for  Improving 
Students'  Reading  Ability  by  Mary  Lee  Field.  Is  it 
possible  to  transfer  reading  ability  in  LI  to  L2? 
Mary  Lee  Field  says  yes,  and  she  tells  us  how  we 
can  teach  our  students  to  read  for  fun  and  fluency 
in  L2  by  having  them  read  extensively,  books  of 
their  own  choice,  of  their  own  levels,  just  as  in  LI. 
She  began  her  presentation  by  reminding  us  how 
we  learn  to  read  in  LI — we  know  the  sounds  be- 
fore we  read,  we  read  according  to  our  intellectual 
levels,  and  we  usually  read  for  content,  not  for 
learning  the  language.  From  experiments  with  her 
students,  she  concludes  that  extensive  reading  in 
L2  can  also  help  students  read  faster,  more  flu- 
ently, grasping  the  main  ideas,  and  learning  vo- 
cabulary in  the  context  just  as  in  LI,  if  the  level  is 
appropriate,  content  familiar,  and  if  no  interrup- 
tion is  needed  for  translation,  consulting  dictio- 
naries etc.  By  reading  faster,  and  understanding 
better,  students  will  come  to  like  reading,  and 
then  read  more,  and  read  faster,  thus  completing 
the  cycle  of  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lan- 
guage level  is  too  high,  too  much  new  vocabulary 
and  difficult  syntax  hinder  fluent  reading  and  lead 
to  frustration  and  low  motivation  for  further  read- 
ing. The  difficulties  of  extensive  reading  are  (for 
teachers):  believing  in  its  benefits  when  no  imme- 
diate results  can  be  seen,  giving  up  control  over 
students  (no  tests,  assignments)  and  tnisting 
them;  and  (for  students):  learning  new  habits  of 
reading  without  dictionaries  or  translation,  and 
becoming  autonomous,  having  to  choose  their 
own  books.  However,  when  these  difficulties  are 
overcome,  students  will  have  more  confidence, 
motivation,  and  fluency  in  reading.  The  presenter 
touched  upon  activities  for  leading  students  into 
reading,  and  various  series  of  graded  readers,  but 
she  also  stressed  the  importance  of  students'  self 
improvement,  for,  as  she  quoted:  "Reading  cannot 
be  taught  but  caught." 

Kyoto:  April — The  Psychology  of  Difficult  Students 
by  Curtis  Kelly.  Theoretical  approaches  from  the 
fields  of  educational  psychology,  developmental 
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psychology,  and  adult  education  were  outlined  to 
help  explain  why  university  and  college  students 
are  often  uncooperative  or  hostile  in  class.  The 
speaker  also  shared  his  experiences  and  ways  of 
dealing  with  problem  students.  The  importance  of 
satisfying  various  students'  needs,  as  outlined  by 
Abraham  Maslow  (physical,  safety,  social,  and  self 
actualization)  in  motivating  students,  was  first 
discussed.  The  need  for  autonomy  has  been  shown 
to  increase  in  the  late  teens.  This  can  be  explained 
in  evolutionary  terms  as  being  beneficial  to  the 
species,  but  modern  society,  with  its  extended 
education  system,  represses  this  autonomy  by  tell- 
ing students  what  to  study,  how  to  study,  and 
when.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  many  teenagers 
rebel  against  the  education  system.  The  impor- 
tance that  students  place  on  their  part-time  jobs 
can  also  be  explained  by  this  need  for  autonomy. 
The  presenter  discussed  the  case  of  three  women 
who  were  uncooperative  or  alienated  from  his 
classes.  They  shared  some  things  in  common:  they 
hated  college  and  saw  it  as  no  different  from  high 
school;  they  had  no  specific  ideas  about  their  fu- 
ture; and  they  had  a member  of  their  family  (usu- 
ally the  father)  who  was  very  strict.  Their  hostility 
in  class  was  partly  a rebellion  against  their  fathers, 
but  also  largely  a protection  of  their  "self,"  and 
grew  out  of  resentment  at  being  told  what  to  do  so 
many  hours  a day.  Carl  Rogers'  theory  was  also 
outlined:  that  humans  are  organic  and,  like  plants, 
seeking  to  grow  all  the  time.  Three  principles 
which  can  be  applied  to  EFL/ESL  are:  (1)  empathetic 
listening,  which  means  not  listening  to  the  words 
themselves  but  to  the  source  of  the  words  and  the 
echoes;  (2)  absolute  positive  regard,  which  means 
loving  and  respecting  all  students  regardless  of 
who  they  are  and  what  they  are  like;  (3)  authentic- 
ity, which  means  being  honest  and  open  to  the 
students.  You  should  maintain  your  absolute  posi- 
tive regard,  but  let  students  know  if  you  disagree  or 
disapprove  of  their  behaviour.  As  teachers,  we 
need  to  show  ourselves  as  vulnerable,  and  to  show 
that  we  make  mistakes  too.  This  process  can  re- 
duce feelings  of  hostility  in  the  classroom.  The 
factor  of  fear  was  also  addressed:  what  may  appear 
to  be  belligerence  or  apathy  may  in  fact  be  a re- 
sponse driven  by  fear  of  having  to  speak  a foreign 
language  in  front  of  many  others  who  may  be 
more  skillful  or  knowledgeable.  The  speaker  also 
pointed  out  that  teachers  sometimes  react  aggres- 
sively towards  students  who  misbehave  out  of  per- 
sonal fear  of  having  their  authority  challenged. 

The  presentation  led  me  to  ask  myself  why  I react 
in  certain  ways  to  difficult  students.  Is  it  out  of 
fear  or  wounded  pride?  As  teachers,  we  need  to 
remember  at  all  times  the  needs,  fears,  and  dignity 
of  our  students. 

Reported  by  Amanda  Gillis-Furutaka 
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Nagasaki:  February —Elementary  School  English 
Education  in  2002  by  Helene  Jarmol  Uchida.  Our 
guest  began  by  explaining  the  history  of  the  Little 
America  Schools  organization,  including  materials 
produced  or  sold,  and  talked  about  the  LATEM 
workshops  offered  at  various  locations  throughout 
Japan.  She  then  discussed  her  experiences  over 
more  than  20  years  with  young  Japanese  learners 
in  relation  to  the  government's  stated  goals  and 
methods  for  primary  level  English  education  be- 
ginning in  2002.  Ms.  Uchida  remained  skeptical  of 
the  initiative,  saying  it  would  be  invaluable,  but 
that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  marked  by  mistakes 
during  its  first  five  years.  Her  remarks  were 
complemented  by  her  husband,  Uchida  Sohei  of 
the  Fukuoka  prefectural  assembly,  who  has  also 
served  in  the  past  as  a panel  member  on  educa- 
tional issues.  Turning  to  her  own  school's  philoso- 
phy and  methods,  Ms.  Uchida  expressed  support 
for  student-centred  activities  born  out  of  mutual 
respect  and  responsibility.  She  explained  that  she 
wants  75%  of  the  "English  noise''  to  be  coming 
from  students,  and  that  teachers  should  try  to 
learn  from  students,  praising  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  boosting  their  confidence.  Some 
specific  methods,  activities  and  materials  she  dem- 
onstrated included  alphabet-learning  games  and 
songs,  daily  posters,  pair-work  warm-ups,  self-in- 
troduction cards,  puzzles,  bingo,  rainbow  chips, 
action-verb  flash  cards,  and  more  from  her  Chal- 
lenge text  series,  as  well  as  examples  drawn  from  a 
video  taken  of  her  young  charges  last  May  at  the 
Kyushu-Okinawa  summit.  Discussion  and  ques- 
tions centred  on  issues  involving  first  and  second 
language  policies  in  the  classroom,  rules  for 
behaviour,  and  methods  for  team-teaching. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 

Nagoya:  February — Movies  and  Neuro-Linguistic 
Programming  in  the  English  Classroom  by  Adachi 
Momoko.  Those  students  who  find  textbook  dia- 
logues and  exercises  rather  dull  are  often  moti- 
vated to  study  English  through  movies.  Adachi 
demonstrated  this  with  examples  of  student  feed- 
back. Many  students  reported  that  phrases  heard 
in  movies  stayed  in  their  minds  more  easily  and 
many  felt  that  their  listening  ability  was  improv- 
ing as  a result.  Some  also  reported  that  hearing 
English  used  in  movies  helped  them  to  appreciate 
the  communicative  value  of  the  language  when, 
previously,  they  had  only  thought  of  it  as  an  exam 
subject.  Some  were  especially  motivated  to  study 
English  when  they  heard  it  spoken  by  their  favor- 
ite actors:  "I  feel  like  I am  learning  from  Michael  J. 
Fox  - 1 like  that  feeling!''  Adachi  then  used  video 
clips  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  activities  she  uses 
with  her  students  such  as  songs  to  help  them  ap- 
preciate the  rhythm  of  the  language,  or  conversa- 
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tions  in  which  a particular  language  point  is  ex- 
emplified. She  showed,  for  example,  a clip  from 
Anastasia  in  which  there  were  several  examples  of 
emphatic  stress:  "You  should  wear  it"  - "I  AM 
wearing  it."  Sometimes  role-plays  can  be  created 
after  watching  a scene.  An  example  of  this  was  a 
scene  from  Back  to  the  Future  where  Marty's  girl- 
friend tries  to  console  him  after  his  band  has 
failed  an  audition.  Students  watching  this  scene 
can  go  on  to  make  similar  role-plays  about  break- 
ing up  with  partners,  losing  soccer  games,  and 
failing  exams.  Sometimes,  after  watching  a scene, 
students  act  it  out  and  then  watch  it  again.  This 
was  seen  as  a great  aid  to  comprehension  and  a 
way  of  getting  students  to  focus  not  only  on  what 
was  said  but  how  it  was  said.  After  her  movie  pre- 
sentation, Adachi  went  on  to  give  a short  presen- 
tation on  Neuro-Linguistic  Programming  in  the 
classroom.  She  noted  the  importance  of  using 
positive  language  to  students  and  the  importance 
of  establishing  rapport  with  students.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, students  don't  want  to  do  a particular  ac- 
tivity, teachers  should  not  get  angry  but  rather 
talk  to  students  and  try  to  understand  their  feel- 
ings. She  also  said  that,  as  different  students  have 
different  learning  styles,  it  was  important  to  create 
a multi-sensory  classroom,  taking  account  of 
whether  students  are  inclined  towards  visual,  audi- 
tory or  kinesthetic  stimuli  and  to  ultimately  cater 
for  all  three  forms. 

Reported  by  Bob  Jones 


Okayama:  January — What  am  I doing  here ? by 
Paul  Hullah.  Hullah  described  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  study  concerning  the  perceived  role 
of  foreign  English  teachers  at  Japanese  colleges 
and  universities.  The  study  showed  a gap  between 
expected  and  actual  roles,  leading  to  low  levels  of 
job  satisfaction  in  tertiary  educators.  Despite  the 
restricted  scope  of  the  study,  the  presentation  was 
useful  for  anyone  involved  in  English  education  in 
Japan.  For  one,  it  was  an  excellent  window  on  the 
process  of  writing  up  valid  questionnaires.  Hullah 
described  the  lengthy  time  required  to  pilot  vari- 
ous questions.  Also,  an  interesting  point  was  made 
about  the  benefit  of  having  two  types  of  question- 
naire for  the  same  study  (one  exploring  positive 
phrasing  and  the  other  negative  phrasing,  with 
averages  then  taken  for  the  responses).  Next,  a 
lack  of  clear  job  specifications  seems  to  be  en- 
demic to  English  education  whatever  the  level, 
and  this  criticism  was  extended  into  personal  ob- 
servations of  a pilot  program  for  the  new  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum.  The  problem,  all  agreed, 
could  be  attributed  to  the  top-down  decision  mak- 
ing system  of  Japanese  education,  with  decisions 
flowing  in  one  direction  from  Mombusho.  The 
presentation  served  as  a valuable  reminder  that  we 
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all  need  to  seek  self-fulfillment  through  a number 
of  different  channels:  work,  daily  life,  family  re- 
sponsibilities, and  various  outside  interests. 

Reported  by  C.  /.  Creighton 

Omiya:  January— (two  presentations)  Card 
Games  to  Get  Students  to  Talk  by  Aleda  Krause. 

The  presenter-began  by  pointing  out  two  keys  to 

using  games  to  make  language  drills  fun  and  com- 
municative. First  is  to  structure  them  such 
that  they  require  use  of  the  target  language  to  pro- 
ceed. Second  is  to  make  them  simple  enough  that 
students  understand  the  rules  without  excessive 
explanation.  The  presenter  introduced  personal 
adaptations  of  two  card  games  most  students  al- 
ready know — Memory  (or  Concentration)  and  Uno 
(or  Crazy  Eights).  The  participants  tried  out  several 
versions  of  each  game  to  discover  for  themselves 
how  they  began  using  the  target  language  almost 
unconsciously  as  they  became  wrapped  up  in  the 
activity.  Finally,  Krause  gave  some  labor-saving 
tips  on  how  to  go  about  creating  one's  own  card 
games.  These  included  optically  scanning  cards 
from  one  of  a provided  list  of  sources  and  printing 
them  out  on  perforated  business  card  stock. 

Make  Your  Own  Web-Based  CALL  Program  by 
Larry  Cisar  and  Dann  Gossman.  The  presenters 
introduced  a program  they  have  been  jointly  de- 
veloping at  their  university.  They  showed  how 
they  have  drawn  from  textbooks  to  create  moti- 
vating web-based  activities,  including  scrambled 
words,  matching  exercises,  aural  and  written  cloze 
exercises,  and  crossword  puzzles,  which  they  have 
done  using  only  freeware,  shareware,  or  relatively 
inexpensive  commercial  software.  They  also  de- 
scribed their  own  successes  and  failures  in  setting 
up  their  program  so  as  to  serve  as  a guide  to  any 
participants  who  might  consider  doing  the  same. 
Finally,  the  participants  collaborated  to  make  an 
activity  of  their  own,  a quiz  entitled  People  and 
Methods.  This  quiz  has  been  uploaded  to  their  uni- 
versity server  in  several  formats  to  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  of  various  kinds  of  software;  it  is 
available  at  <www.us.kanto-gakuen.ac.jp/ 
dgossman/myowbcp.htm> 

Reported  by  Paul  Lyddon 

Sapporo:  February—  Theories  of  Creative  Writing 
by  Tim  Blankley.  Blankley  discussed  some  basic 
theories  of  creative  writing  and  demonstrated  how 
learners  could  create  their  own  stories  more  easily 
if  provided  with  a framework  based  on  theory  and 
not  just  linguistic  elements.  In  essay  writing,  we 
are  always  telling  students  to  come  up  with  an 
argument  and  then  defend  it.  But  creative  writing 
serves  a different  purpose  and  also  requires  a dif- 
ferent teaching  methodology.  After  presenting 
some  basic  history  and  culture  of  language  and 
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texts,  Blankley  reminded  us  that  creative  writing  is 
categorized  within  the  narrative  genre,  and  that, 
as  creative-writing  teachers,  we  must  be  fully 
aware  of  the  processes  involved.  To  make  his 
point,  he  asked  us  to  read  a short  passage  and  then 
to  discuss  any  mental  images  that  occurred,  as 
well  as  other  feelings  or  messages  that  came  from 
the  text.  He  then  showed  how  readers  identify 
with  the  characters  they  read  about  and  how  they 
make  critical  and  moral  judgments  about  the  text. 
Blankley  demonstrated  how  students  could  com- 
bine the  many  elements  found  in  creative  writing 
texts  to  form  a cohesive  piece  of  writing  of  their 
own.  Good  writing  in  the  narrative  genre  requires 
an  understanding  of  narrative  frameworks.  Teach- 
ers should  introduce  the  following  six  stages:  Intro- 
duction (what  the  story  is  about);  Orientation  (when 
and  where  the  action  takes  place);  Complicating 
action  (something  goes  wrong  or  there  is  a prob- 
lem); Resolution  (how  did  the  events  sort  them- 
selves out — or  the  outcome);  Evaluation  (the  point 
of  the  story);  Coda  (the  bridge  between  the  events 
in  the  story  and  the  present  situation).  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  presentation,  participants  per- 
formed tasks  designed  to  work  through  the 
narrative  framework.  One  group  created  a fictional 
character  based  on  functional  speech  act  catego- 
ries. Another  group  created  a story  based  solely  on 
a random  vocabulary  list.  Blankley  ended  his  pre- 
sentation by  saying  students  would  need  time  to 
understand  the  narrative  framework  but  added 
that  repeated  exposure  to  the  creative  writing  pro- 
cess more  often  than  not  produced  good  results. 

Reported  by  Alan  Bossaer 

Shizuoka:  April — Self-Assessment  as  a Classroom 
Tool  by  Alan  McKenzie.  The  speaker  began  by  dis- 
cussing two  usages  of  self-assessment,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  traditional  assessment  and  as  an  addition  to 
traditional  testing.  He  explained  that  criticisms  of 
self-assessment  as  too  general  and  inaccurate  can  be 
overcome  if  the  goals  and  method  are  clear.  He  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  affective  factors  in  lan- 
guage learning  and  suggested  that  increasing 
awareness  through  self-assessment  helps  students  to 
become  better,  more  autonomous  language  learn- 
ers. He  also  noted  that  self-assessment  is  a valuable 
tool  for  teachers  that  increases  teacher  awareness  of 
students'  perceptions  about  what  they  do  in  class. 

He  advised  teachers  to  focus  on  the  positive  aspects 
of  student  ability,  to  have  clear  goals  when  using 
self-assessment,  and  to  use  it  regularly  as  a develop- 
mental process.  He  provided  examples  of  self-assess- 
ment checklists  and  forms.  Finally,  members  were 
asked  to  think  about  how  they  could  incorporate 
self-assessment  into  their  courses  and  how  it  would 
benefit  both  teachers  and  students. 

Reported  by  Rachel  Jones 


Tokyo:  March — Getting  Ready  for  Speech  by 
Charles  LeBeau.  LeBeau  outlined  new  methods  of 
teaching  public  speaking  skills  as  presented  in  his 
soon-to-be-published  textbook,  Getting  Ready  For 
Speech.  The  needs  of  low-level  students  were  spe- 
cifically addressed.  LeBeau  pointed  out  common 
public  speaking  problems  stemming,  in  part,  from 
the  conspicuous  lack  of  an  English  speech  model 
in  the  traditional  Japanese  curriculum.  The  focus 
and  scope  of  effective  public  speech  lessons  were 
discussed.  LeBeau  advocates  a "Don't  tell  them, 
show  them"  approach  to  instilling  solid  public 
speaking  abilities.  He  argued  that  non-verbal  as- 
pects play  a large  role  in  audience  perceptions  of 
public  speaking  competence.  Speech  structure  and 
specificity  in  coaching  students  were  emphasized 
as  a key  to  attaining  greater  rhetorical  power.  Cul- 
tural issues  and  expectations  were  addressed  along 
with  the  necessity  for  teachers  to  provide  balanced 
critical  feedback  that  will  simultaneously  support 
students  and  ameliorate  their  performance. 

Reported  by  Stephen  C.  Ross 


edited  by  tom  merner 


Akita — Global  Links:  English  for  International 
Business  by  Keith  Adams,  Tohoku  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity, co-author  of  Workplace  English:  Office/T ravel 
File.  Adams  will  introduce  Global  Links , a new 
three-level  business  English  course  for  executives 
from  Longman.  Activities  and  techniques  from 
Level  One,  written  for  managers  at  the  false  begin- 
ner/elementary levels,  will  be  discussed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  presentation.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
talk  focusing  on  the  many  processes  involved  in 
writing  and  publishing  a textbook.  Saturday  July 
28,  14:00-16:00;  GH-300,  MSU-A  (Minnesota  State 
University  Akita);  one-day  members  1,000  yen,  stu- 
dents 500  yen. 

Fukuoka — Broadening  Horizons:  Exploring  Gender 
Issues  in  the  Classroom  by  Kathleen  Brown.  This 
presentation  will  cover  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  gender  issues  in  the  classroom. 
Our  main  focus  will  be  on  teaching  materials  and 
ideas  useful  for  introducing  gender-related  topics. 
Through  the  discussion  of  different  paradigms, 
participants  will  also  be  challenged  to  think 
through  their  own  conceptualizations  of  gender 
and  how  we  bring  these  to  the  classroom.  Saturday 
July  14,  19:00-21:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  & Travel 
College , Building  5 (1-14-17  Hakataekiminami, 
Hakata-ku  Fukuoka-shi,  10  minutes  from  Hakata  Sta- 
tion; map  on  website);  one-day  members  1,000  yen. 
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Hiroshima — Star  Taxi  by  Drama  Works  (Theo 
Steckler,  Ian  Frankly,  and  Marc  Sheffner).  By  popu- 
lar demand,  the  easy  and  fun-to-use  Star  Taxi  is 
back.  It  is  a complete  course  for  all  ages,  which 
can  also  be  used  as  a supplement,  and  does  not 
require  any  drama  experience  or  props  and  does 
not  end  in  a full-blown  dramatic  production.  The 
scenes  to  be  covered  this  year  are  different  from 
the  last  year's  presentation.  Sunday  July  15,  15:00- 
1 7:00;  Crystal  Plaza,  6F;  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Iwate — Start  Them  Out  and  Keep  Them  Going  by 
Aleda  Krause.  Krause,  an  English  language  text- 
book author  for  children  with  more  than  26  years 
of  EFL  teaching  experience,  will  be  introducing 
lots  of  new,  fun,  exciting  and  age-appropriate  ac- 
tivities, from  her  newest  kindergarten  course  book, 
SuperTots,  and  from  her  popular  primary  course 
book,  SuperKids.  Come  and  join  the  fun!  We  will 
accept  questions  in  Japanese,  and  bilingual  hand- 
outs will  also  be  available.  Sunday  July  15,  10:30- 
12:30;  Iwate  International  Plaza  in  Morioka. 

Kagoshima — Teaching  Middle  and  High  School 
Students  by  Alastair  Lamond.  Lamond  will  con- 
duct a workshop  in  which  he  will  discuss  how  to 
teach  middle  and  high  school  students.  Further 
information  will  be  mailed  later  on.  Saturday  July 
14,  14:00-16:00;  Yoka  Center  (7th  floor  of  Daiei  in 
front  ofNishi  Station);  one-day  members  800  yen. 

Kanazawa — Annual  JALT  Kanazawa  Summer  Pic- 
nic. Potluck  party.  Everyone  should  bring  a dish  or 
drinks.  RSVP  by  July  6.  Please  inform  Bill  Holden 
(see  boilerplate  for  contact)  what  you'll  bring,  and 
we  can  tell  you  how  many  people  to  prepare  for. 
Sunday  July  8 (rain  date  the  15th),  13:00-Iate  after- 
noon; fidoukaikan  (on  the  Saigawa  below  Teramachi); 
free  for  members  and  guests. 

Matsuyama — New  Directions  in  ELT  in  the  21st 
Century  by  Roger  Davies,  Ehime  University.  "Re- 
form" is  a word  often  quoted  in  international 
circles.  But  what  changes  should  be  made  to  the 
English  Teaching  Industry  in  Japan?  Davies  dis- 
cusses his  vision  for  centralizing  English  instruction 
at  national  universities,  including  education  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  learners'  needs,  and  integrated 
community  learning  programs.  Sunday  July  8,  14:15- 
16:20;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan  4F;  one-day 
members  1,000  yen;  local  members  4,000  yen  per  year. 

Nagasaki — Team  Teaching  or  Mission  Impossible 7 
by  Karen  Masatsugu,  Kwassui  Women's  College. 
What  is  the  day-to-day  reality  of  team  teaching  for 
the  Japanese  teacher  and  for  the  native  speaker 
assistant?  How  does  it  affect  the  students?  What 
cross-cultural  issues  need  to  be  addressed?  These 
are  some  of  the  areas  we  hope  to  cover  in  a 
roundtable  discussion  of  team  teaching,  led  by  our 
presenter.  Please  come  along  to  share  your  experi- 
ence and  insights.  Following  the  meeting,  we  will 
have  a small  party  at  Dejima  Wharf  boardwalk.  If 
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you  would  like  to  join,  please  contact  Chris 
Clancy  by  June  23  at  t/f:  0959-42-3803(h);  t:  0959- 
54-1155(w).  Saturday  July  7,  14:00-16:00;  Nagasaki 
Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members  1,000  yen. 

Nagoya — Mini-conference  on  Lifelong  Learning: 
From  K3  and  Beyond . Part  1:  Creative  Curriculum 
for  Children  in  Public  Schools  by  Yamaoka  Tamiko. 
The  presenter  will  discuss  curriculum  development 
and  related  English  activities  applicable  to  public 
elementary  instruction.  It  will  be  based  on  creative 
actions  now  underway  in  the  Nagoya  public 
schools  for  grades  3 through  6 using  the  NHK 
Eigorian  method. 

Part  2:  A panel  will  discuss  ways  to  kick-start 
learning  and  interest  in  English  from  grades  3 
through  6.  Discussion  will  also  address  ways  to  con- 
tinue the  gains  and  interest  for  a lifetime.  Members 
will  include  Yuri  Kuno  (NHK),  Tom  Merner,  Teach- 
ing Children  (TC)  SIG,  Michelle  Nagashima  (TC 
SIG),  and  others,  with  Elin  Melchior  (multiple  SIGs) 
as  moderator.  Sponsors  include  the  Nagoya  Chap- 
ter, TC  SIG  and  others.  Refer  to  chttp:// 
jaltnagoya.homestead.com/mc.html>  for  details. 
Sunday  July  8,  13:30-16:30;  Nagoya  International  Cen- 
ter, 3F,  Rm  2;  one-day  members  1,000  yen. 

Nara — This  month's  meeting  will  see  presentations 
by  two  chapter  members  that  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  all.  Larry  Walker  will  present  ideas 
about  the  introduction  of  phonetics  and  activities 
about  using  pronunciation  which  you  can  photo- 
copy and  use  the  next  day.  Gary  Clendennen  will 
present  the  results  of  a seven-year  longitudinal 
study  of  TOEIC  scores  by  members  of  a major 
Japanese  company  in  Osaka,  and  discuss  the 
meaning  and  implications.  Saturday  July  14,  14:00- 
17:00;  Tezukayama  University,  Gakuenmae  Campus, 
Kintetsu  Gakuenmae  Station;  free  to  all. 

Okayama — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School 
English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  En- 
glish instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option  for 
the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the  Japa- 
nese public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published  the 
Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English  Teaching  Ac- 
tivities, to  provide  support  to  teachers.  Merner,  a 
member  of  the  authoring  committee,  will  introduce 
the  handbook,  share  views  about  the  direction  pub- 
lic elementary  school  English  seems  to  be  heading, 
and  introduce  results  of  a survey  about  the  situation 
in  schools  which  have  already  implemented  En- 
glish. Sunday  July  1,  1 3:30- 1 6:30;  Okayama  Univer- 
sity. Department  of  Education.  Lecture  theater  5101 ; 
one-day  members  1,000  yen,  students  500  yen. 

Omiya — A Task-Based  Approach  to  Using  Video  in 
Content  Courses  by  Evelyn  J.  Naoumi,  Meiji  Uni- 
versity. In  content  courses  English  becomes  a tool 
rather  than  an  aim.  Students  need  to  process  a lot 
of  information  in  English,  but  their  limited  lan- 
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guage  skills  hamper  them.  Videos  help  because 
students  can  see  the  context  as  well  as  listen.  But 
for  language  production,  a task-based  approach  is 
particularly  effective.  This  presentation  describes 
the  task  approach  and  then  invites  participants  to 
take  part  in  a task  from  a content  course  entitled 
"Modem  Britain."  Sunday  July  8,  14:00-17:00; 
Omiya  Jack  6F  (near  Omiya  JR  Station , west  exit);  one- 
day  members  1,000  yen. 

Yamagata — In  and  Around  London  As  I Know  It 
by  Paula  Stapely,  Geos  Language  System.  Stapely 
will  give  a presentation  on  the  above  mentioned 
topic  focusing  on  London  in  every  possible  term 
even  referring  to  the  Bucker  Prize  winner  Ishiguro 
Kazuo.  Sunday  July  8,  13:30-15:30;  Yamagata  Kajo- 
Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687);  one-day  members 
1,000  yen. 

Yokohama — Karaoke  Day:  Using  Songs  in  the  En- 
glish-Language Classroom  by  Tom  Anderson.  It 
can  be  said  that  "Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  English  teacher."  In  this  presentation  we 
will  examine  techniques  by  which  a teacher  can 
tap  into  a popular  resource — popular  songs — and 
successfully  incorporate  them  into  an  EFL  curricu- 
lum. Participants  will  view  a video  showing  actual 
use  of  songs  with  a real  class.  Audience  participa- 
tion will  be  warmly  welcomed.  Sunday  July  8, 
14:00-16:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F;  one-day  mem- 
bers 1,000  yen. 

Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  memer 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  informa- 
tion can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wish- 
ing to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact  person 
should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f: 
045-822-6623;  <tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 

Akita— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet  .ne.  j p> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka— J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<kyushu.com/jalt/events. html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236.153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
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<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 
jalthiroshima.html>. 

Hokkaido— Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum.sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki— Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred510@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2. synapse. ne.jp>;  website 
<kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima. html> 

Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 

wm_hogue/kobejalt> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <akiko@aminet.or.jp>;  website 
<kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 

Matsuyama — Linda  Kadota;  t:  089-931-6211;  f:  089- 
979-6531;  cell:  090-2891-6959; 
<lindak@shinonome.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
html_JALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <nob-shiina@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.  html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara — Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Aleda  Krause;  t: 
048-789-2240;  <aleda@gol.com>;  website 
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<www2.gol.com/users/ljc/jan.html> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/-kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website  <geocities.com/ 
jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol  .com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  information  to 
the  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  at  least  three  months 
ahead  (four  months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus  August 
15th  is  the  deadline  for  a November  conference  in  Japan 
or  a December  conference  overseas,  especially  when  the 
conference  is  early  in  the  month.  The  editor  regrets  to  say 
that  she  will  again  be  away  for  the  summer  and  resident  in 
a non-wired  part  of  this  universe — there  really  are  such 
places  still — so  that  most  likely  there  will  be  no  Confer- 
ence Calendar  in  September  nor  perhaps  in  October. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

August  28-31,  2001 — Language  Study  in  Europe  at 
the  Turn  of  the  Millennium:  Toward  the  Integra- 
tion of  Cognitive,  Historical  and  Cultural  Ap- 
proaches to  Language,  an  international  conference 
constituting  the  34th  meeting  of  the  SLE  (Societas 
Linguistica  Europaea),  to  be  held  in  Leuven,  Bel- 
gium. Among  the  session  themes  are  immersion 
and  the  issue  of  linguistic  accuracy,  early  phases  in 
the  acquisition  of  lexicon  and  morphology  by  chil- 
dren, empirical  methods  in  the  new  millennium, 
corpora  and  their  syntactic  annotations,  and  others. 
O 
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Further  information  on  sessions  and  other  matters 
is  available  starting  from  the  conference  homepage 
at  <wwwling.arts. kuleuven.ac.be/ si e2001/>,  by 
email  at  <SLE2001@arts.kuleuven.ac.be>,  or  by  writ- 
ing Bert  Comillie,  SLE  Meeting  2001;  Departement 
Linguistiek,  Blijde-Inkomststraat  21,  B-3000  Leuven, 
Belgium;  f:  32-16-324767;  t:  32-16-324765. 

August  30-September  1,  ZOOl^Storytelling  in  the 
Americas,  the  next  conference  in  the  storytelling 
series  at  Brock  University,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
Canada.  This  year's  keynote  speaker  is  Mario 
Valdes  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  while  regular 
sessions  include  papers  assorted  by  theme,  among 
them  autobiography;  power,  language  and  place; 
social  and  cultural  identity;  the  power  of 
storytelling  and  the  written  word;  critical  ethnog- 
raphy; memory;  post-modern  narratives; 
intertextuality;  and  many  more.  Complete  infor- 
mation, including  a detailed  programme,  is  avail- 
able at:  <brocku.ca/storytelling/ 
callforpapers.htm>.  Irene  Blayer;  Dept,  of  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  Brock  University,  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada  L2S  3A1. 

September  20-23,  2001 — Form-Meaning  Connec- 
tions in  Second  Language  Acquisition,  hosted  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  and  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  Chicago-Mart  Plaza  [August  1st  is  the 
LAST  DAY  to  get  special  rate].  This  conference  will 
take  up  six  content  areas — the  connections,  the 
context,  the  input,  the  process,  the  next  step,  and 
language  instruction — with  one  invited  speaker  plus 
20-minute  papers  addressing  questions  posed  for 
each  area.  Some  of  the  invited  speakers  are  Susan 
Gass  of  Michigan  State  University,  Nick  Ellis  of  the 
University  of  Bangor  (U.K.),  and  Catherine  Doughty 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  The  conference  website 
at  <uic.edu/depts/sfip/formmeaning/>  is  very  exten- 
sive, or  one  can  email  requests  or  questions  to 
<formconf@uic.edu>. 

Calls  For  Papers/Posters 

(In  Order  of  Deadlines) 

September  7,  2001  (for  December  1-2,  2001) — 2nd 
IALIC  (International  Association  of  Languages 
and  Intercultural  Communication)  Annual  Inter- 
national Conference — Living  in  Translated 
Worlds:  Languages  and  Intercultural  Communica- 
tion, at  Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  UK.  "The 
globalization  of  culture  means  that  we  all  live  in 
'translated'  worlds."  This  IALIC  conference  will  ex- 
plore "translation"  in  its  broadest  sense  as  an  inter- 
cultural concept  and  as  a metaphor  for  dealing  with 
the  behavioral  and  experiential  dimensions  of  liv- 
ing in  worlds  which  are  different  from  our  own  and 
variously  represented  to  our  consciousness,  then 
seek  to  draw  out  practical  applications  to  the  lan- 
guage-learning process.  A very  full  discussion  of 
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aims  and  contexts  is  available  at  <www.cf.ac.uk/ 
encap/sections/lac/ialic/conference/ 
background. htmlx  Proposals  for  papers,  work- 
shops, panels,  and  posters  on  the  conference  theme 
of  an  ideological,  theoretical,  or  pedagogical  nature 
are  welcome  from  teachers  and  researchers  in  lan- 
guages, psycho-  and  socio-linguistics,  ethnography 
of  communication,  business  studies,  literature,  edu- 
cation, and  cultural  studies.  Please  note  that  propos- 
als must  be  accompanied  by  conference 
registration,  available  via  the  conference  homepage 
at  <www.cf.ac.uk/encap/sections/lac/ialic/confer- 
ence>.  Contact:  Joy  Kelly  (j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk),  Con- 
ference Administrator;  Centre  for  Language  Study, 
Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett  Park  Cam- 
pus, Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  England;  t:  44-113-2837440;  f: 
44-113-2745966. 

Reminders — Upcoming  Conferences 

July  5-6,  2001 — Prosody  in  Processing,  an  interna- 
tional workshop  hosted  by  the  Utrecht  Institute  of 
Linguistics  OTS  at  Utrecht  University,  Utrecht. 
Further  information,  including  the  complete  pro- 
gram listing,  at  <www-uilots.let.uu.nl/conferences/ 
pip/>,  or  contact  the  PiP  Organising  Committee 
<pip@let.uu.nl>;  UIL-OTS,  Trans  10,  3512  JK 
Utrecht,  the  Netherlands. 

July  22-27,  2001 — The  7th  International  Cognitive 
Linguistics  Conference  (ICLC  2001),  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  USA,  with 
Sandra  Thompson,  Sherman  Wilcox,  Yoshihiko 
Ikegami,  Eve  Sweetser,  and  Leonard  Talmy.  Check 
the  ICLC  website  at  <unm.edu/~iclc/>  for  details, 
or  contact  Ronald  Langacker  at 
<rlangacker@ucsd.edu>  or  Suzanne  Kemmer  at 
<kemmer@rice.edu>. 

July  24-28,  2001 — 8th  International  Conference  on 
Cross-Cultural  Communication : Communication 
and  Cultural  (Ex)Change,  at  Hong  Kong  Baptist 
University,  Hong  Kong.  See  <louisville.edu/ 
~mstcl01/iccc.htm>,  or  contact  Shiwen  Pan 
<span@ied.edu.hk>;  English  Department,  Hong 
Kong  Institute  of  Education,  Tai  Po,  Hong  Kong 
SAR,  People's  Republic  of  China;  t:  852-2948-7242; 
f:  852-2948-7270. 


fob  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  email 
<tlt_jic@jalt.org>  or  fax  (0463-59-5365)  Paul  Daniels,  Job 
Information  Center.  Email  is  preferred.  The  notice  should 
be  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months 
before  publication,  and  contain  the  following  information: 
city  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution,  title  of  position, 
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whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and 
benefits,  application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact  in- 
formation. A special  form  is  not  necessary.  If  you  want  to 
receive  the  most  recent  JIC  listings  via  email,  please  send  a 
blank  message  to  <jobs@jalt.org>. 

Hamamatsu-shi — Four  Seasons  Language  School  and 
Cultural  Center  is  seeking  full-time  EFL  teachers. 
Qualifications:  University  degree,  RSA  CELT A,  and 
driver's  license  required.  MA  (in  TEFL)  and  experi- 
ence preferred.  Duties:  teach  business  English  to 
Japanese  corporate  employees  and  general  English 
to  adults  and  children  for  80  hours/month,  Mon-Fri 
or  Tue-Sat.  Salary  & Benefits:  250,000  yen/month, 
4000  yen/hour  overtime.  Accommodation  is  par- 
tially provided  (key  money,  furnishings,  appliances, 
telephone,  1/3  rent  subsidy).  Health  club  member- 
ship, company  car,  paid  holidays,  travel  allowance, 
paid  vacation,  health  insurance,  free  Japanese  les- 
sons, and  600,000  yen  bonus  after  two  years.  Fur- 
ther information:  Positions  begin  June,  July,  and 
August  2001.  Two-year  renewable  contract.  Apply 
with  CV/resume,  letter  of  introduction  and  recent 
photo.  Contact:  William  S.  Anton,  Director;  Four 
Seasons  Language  School,  4-32-11  Sanarudai, 
Hamamatsu  432-8021.  Please  email 
<recruiting@fourseasons.co.jp>  for  more  informa- 
tion or  visit  <www.fourseasons.co.jp>. 

Ibaraki-ken — The  English  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  has  an 
ongoing  interest  in  seeking  applications  for  part- 
time  EFL  teachers  for  the  present  and  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/ 
TESL  or  a related  field,  teaching  experience  at  uni- 
versity/college level  Qapanese  or  foreign),  and  a 
minimum  of  two  publications.  Duties:  teach  two 
to  four  75-minute  first-year  English  classes  a week 
(exact  number  is  dependent  on  availability  and 
university  needs).  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  and 
commuting  allowance  are  based  on  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  cover 
letter;  CV  (university  forms  will  be  sent  later);  list 
of  publications,  including  page  numbers  (copies  of 
publications  may  be  requested  later);  copies  of 
relevant  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  if  pos- 
sible. Please  specify  which  term  or  academic  year 
you  will  be  available  to  start  work  (Note:  first  term 
is  from  April-June,  second  term  from  September  to 
the  end  of  November,  third  term  is  from  Decem- 
ber to  the  end  of  February.)  Deadline:  ongoing. 
Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  Iwasaki;  Foreign  Language 
Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  Tennodai  1-1-1, 
Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-8577;  t:  0298-53-2430; 
<iwasakih@sakura.cc.tsukuba.ac.jp>. 

Okayama-ken,  Hiroshima-ken,  Saitama-ken,  and 
Tochigi-ken — AEON  Amity  Corporation  is  look- 
ing for  native  English  instructors  to  teach  children 
throughout  Japan.  Experience  preferred,  but  not 
necessary.  University  degree  required.  Work  or 
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working  holiday  visa  preferred.  Maximum  teach- 
ing time  is  25  hours  with  1 1 office  hours  per  week. 
A one-year  contract  is  required  with  a 65,000-yen 
completion  bonus  plus  an  air  ticket  home.  Salary 
and  Benefits:  255,000  yen  but  can  earn  up  to 
302,000  yen  after  the  second  complete  month  of 
employment.  Sponsorship,  subsidized/furnished 
apartment,  insurance,  bonuses,  flexible  paid  vaca- 
tion plus  national  holidays,  promotion  opportuni- 
ties, initial  and  special  retreat  paid  trainings. 
Contact:  Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  AEON 
Amity  Corporation,  Attn:  Derek  Takeda.  F:  086- 
234-9593;  t:  086-224-1611. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  resident  in  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications,  and  three  years  university 
teaching  experience  or  one  year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  Class- 
room activities  include  teaching  small  group  dis- 
cussion, journal  writing,  and  book  reports,  and 
collaboration  with  others  in  curriculum  revision 
project.  Publications,  experience  with  presenta- 
tions, and  familiarity  with  email  are  assets.  Salary 
& Benefits:  comparable  to  other  universities  in 
the  Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in 
writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  ap- 
plication form  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. Deadline:  ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIMERS; 
English  and  American  Literature  Department, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  or 
view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address  be- 
low). Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 
relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want  ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 


~sperling/j  obcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up  to  150 
words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbrevi- 
ated or  outline  form.  Submissions  should  be  made  by  the 
20th  of  the  month.  To  repeat  an  announcement,  please 
contact  the  editor.  For  information  about  more  upcoming 
conferences,  see  the  Conference  Calendar  column. 

Calls  for  Papers 

First-Time  Writers — The  Language  Teacher  is  calling 
for  submissions  from  chapters  for  a special  issue  to 
be  published  in  December  2001.  The  focus  of  this 
issue  will  be  on  "First-Time  Writers"  and  will  be 
similar  in  requirements  to  the  chapter-sponsored 
presentations  at  the  annual  JALT  conferences. 

Each  chapter  will  be  entitled  to  sponsor  a paper  by 
someone  within  their  membership  who  has  never 
published  an  academic  paper  before.  These  papers 
will  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  the  review 
process,  and  for  those  that  require  significant  edit- 
ing, a collaborative  reader  will  be  assigned  from 
the  Peer  Support  Group  to  assist  the  writer.  Guide- 
lines: Open  to  first-time  writers  only  (collaborative 
pieces  by  first-time  writers  will  also  be  accepted); 
limited  to  one  per  chapter  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis  while  space  is  available.  Deadlines: 
Notice  of  intention  to  submit:  August  1,  2001. 
Manuscripts:  September  15,  2001.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  papers  with  a strong  pedagogical 
grounding.  Papers  may  be  in  English  or  Japanese. 

If  your  chapter  is  interested  in  sponsoring  some- 
one, please  get  in  touch  with  the  editors  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Contributors  Wanted  for  a Book  Project — "En- 
trance Exam  Practices  at  Japanese  Universities: 
Teachers'  Narratives  of  Problems  and  Possibilities." 
Contributors  can  be  Japanese  or  other  nationals, 
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university,  high  school,  or  juku  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. University  and  high  school  student 
voices  are  also  welcome.  Anonymity  assured  for 
authors  and  institutions  upon  request.  Submis- 
sions from  500-word  cameos  to  3000-word  narra- 
tives. Follow  TLT  editorial  guidelines.  Deadline: 
July  15,  2001.  Contact  Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan 
University  for  more  information. 
<mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>. 

Other  Announcements 

MA  TESOL  Project — The  Australia-Japan  Founda- 
tion has  launched  an  ambitious  MA  TESOL  project 
in  Japan.  The  new  degree  course,  specifically  de- 
signed for  English  language  teachers  in  Japanese 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  has  been  under 
development  for  more  than  two  years.  The  course 
is  the  first  offshore  course  available  that  focuses 
on  the  classroom  needs  of  teachers  in  the  Japanese 
secondary  school  environment.  With  a modular 
system  that  lets  teachers  choose  subjects  to  meet 
their  specific  needs,  the  course  also  includes  per- 
sonal English  language  improvement  components 
and  comes  with  extensive  glossaries  and  readings 
in  Japanese  as  well.  The  program  was  put  together 
with  the  University  of  Technology  Sydney,  Curtin 
University  and  Insearch  Language  Centre.  With 
qualified  tutors  and  advisers  in  Japan  and  full 
Internet  service  envisaged  for  the  program,  the 
course  also  takes  into  account  the  busy  schedules 
of  teachers  while  providing  a high  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  a very  low  cost.  For  more  information 
contact:  Terry  White,  Australia-Japan  Foundation; 
t:  03-5232-4174;  f:  03-5232-4064. 

29th  Workshop  for  Asian-Pacific  Teachers  of  En- 
glish— This  workshop  provides  an  opportunity  for 
Asian-Pacific  teachers  of  English  to  learn  about 
recent  developments  and  issues  in  foreign  lan- 
guage education.  It  also  encourages  teachers  of 
English  to  grow  and  move  in  new  directions  as 
foreign  language  education  continues  to  develop. 
Speakers:  Dr.  Craig  Chaudron,  Professor  of  ESL, 
University  of  Hawaii;  Dr.  Graham  Crookes,  Profes- 
sor of  ESL,  University  of  Hawaii;  Dr.  Roderick 
Jacobs,  Professor  of  ESL,  University  of  Hawaii;  Dr. 
Richard  Schmidt,  Professor  of  ESL.  The  workshop 
will  be  help  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Hono- 
lulu from  July  31  to  August  10,  2001.  Information: 
<www.capealoha.org>. 

Transforming  Communication  Workshop — Dr. 
Richard  Bolstad  from  New  Zealand  will  be  present- 
ing the  4-day  workshop  "Transforming  Communi- 
cation In  Schools"  on  July  28-31,  2001  at  Nanzan 
University.  For  a full  research  report  on  his  work 
and  details  contact  Tim  Murphey  at  Nanzan  Uni- 
versity, 18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku,  466-8673 
Nagoya;  t:  052-832-3110  ext.  532; 
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<mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>, 

<www.  transformations. net.nz>. 

New  Members:  A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 
dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
rently gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  website: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>  or  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>  or 
contact  John  at  <small@nagasaki-gaigo.ac.jp>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLT s operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
-gi lage  Teacher.  J^he  ed  itors.  reserve  the  right  .to. 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic ) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions 
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of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

5E02rT, 

fflirtflSKrtfain. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 

#mm\ZMTZ3mMti.7'(y£'( 

£U7ATT.  &W^Tfe£<*iIfflT££t>0. 
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£sm.  jutf^id, 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  thejALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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r^BSIl ft Z>  ^ 05gfTh  02  fj  li  ilffCD  1 5 B II 
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Special  Interest  Group  News.  jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt^ISgd  Special  Interest  Group  T,  M<D 
fcfc SIGS  S-Jfc®lir«SK 
*»^ld,  I8«=6rftSlI&S R02 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 


was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports  tSfli^^TT.  B *»©«ftld 
Chapter  Reports  B*3§*fHfe# II &£  0 < £30. 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Announcements 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 
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JlC/Positions.  77.7  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan.  Con- 
tact the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for  an 
announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submitting 
forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months  prior  to 
publication.  Publication  does  not  indicate  en- 
dorsement of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  jalt  Executive  Board  that  no 
positions-wa  nted  announcements  will  be  printed . 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
JALT,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata, 
Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate).  Applied  Linguistics  (forming),  Crossing  Cultures  (forming),  Pragmatics  (forming).  JALT  members  can  join  as 
many  SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships 
(¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is 
provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal 
money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal 
Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in 
pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees 
together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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14  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD 
JOIN  THE  JAPAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

1 Leading  authorities  in  language  teaching 
regularly  visit  us:  H.  Douglas  Brown, 
David  Nunan,  Jack  Richards,  J.D.  Brown, 

Mario  Rinvolucri,  Alan  Maley,  Ritsuko 
Nakamura. . .(If  you  don’t  know  who  they  are, 
come  to  JALT  to  find  out.) 

O Insights  on  the  job  market,  introductions. . . 
^ JALT  plugs  you  into  a network  of  over 
3000  language-teaching  professionals  across 
Japan. 

O Twenty  special  interest  groups  and  their 
newsletters:  Bilingualism,  Video,  Global 
Issues,  College  and  University  Educators, 
CALL,  JSL,  Teaching  Children,  Materials 
Writers,  Teacher  Education,  Testing , Cross 
Cultural,  Gender  Awareness,  Pragmatics,  For- 
eign Language  Literacy,  Other  Language  Edu- 
cators, Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  Learner 
Development,  Applied  Linguistics,  and  more. 

A JALT  is  a place  to  call  your  professional 
home.  And  with  40  Chapters  across  Japan, 
JALT  is  not  far  from  your  other  home. 

5 Monthly  Chapter  programs  and  regular 
regional  conferences  provide  both  valuable 
workshops  and  the  chance  to  share  ideas  and 
hone  your  presentation  skills. 

/T  Professional  organizations  look  great  on  a 
^ resumes.  Volunteer  for  a Chapter  position, 
work  on  a conference,  or  edit  for  the  publica- 
tions. You  gain  organizational  and  management 
skills  in  the  process. 

H JALT  maintains  links  with  other  important 
' language  teaching  organizations,  such  as 
TESOLand  IATEFL.  We  have  also  forged 
partnerships  with  our  counterparts  in  Korea, 
Russia,  Taiwan  and  Thailand. 
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8 Research  ready  for  publication?  Submit  it 
to  the  internationally  indexed  JALT  Jour- 
nal, the  world’s  fourth  largest  language  teaching 
journal. 

Q Looking  for  a regular  source  of  teaching 
S tips?  Look  to  our  celebrated  magazine  The 
Language  Teacher— the  only  monthly  language 
teaching  publication  in  the  world. 

1 n JALT  produces  Asia’s  largest  language 
teaching  conference,  with  scores  of 
publishers  displaying  the  latest  materials,  hun- 
dreds of  presentations  by  leading  educators,  and 
thousands  of  attendees. 

1 1 JALT  nurtures  a strong  contingent  of 
domestic  speakers:  Marc  Helgesen, 

Kenji  Kitao,  Chris  Gallagher,  Ritsuko 
Nakamura,  David  Paul,  Tim  Murphey,  David 
Martin  and  many  others. 

1 Conducting  a research  project?  Apply  for 
J- one  of  JALT’s  research  grants.  JALT 
offers  partial  funding  for  one  or  two  projects 
annually. 

1 Q Free  admission  to  monthly  Chapter 
J-  *-}  meetings,  discounted  conference  fees, 
subscriptions  to  The  Language  Teacher  and 
JALT  Journal,  discounted  subscriptions  to  ELT 
Journal,  EL  Gazette,  and  other  language  teach- 
ing journals.  All  this  for  just  ¥10,000  per  year 
for  individual  membership,  ¥8500  for  joint  (2 
people),  or  ¥6500  if  you  hustle  and  get  up  a 
group  of  four  to  join  with  you. 

MEasy  access  to  more  information,  appli- 
cation procedures,  and  the  contact  num- 
ber of  the  Chapter  nearest  you. 

Visit  the  JALT  web  site  at  <www.jalt.org>, 
where  you  can  learn  more  about  JALT,  its 
publications,  conferences 
and  other  services.  More  ' 

importantly,  learn  how  to  * * * * * 

link  up  with  some  of  the  most  dynamic  profes- 
sionals in  all  of  Japan. 


The  FIVE  STEPS  to 
PROFESSIONAL  NIRVANA  !! 

You’re  a dedicated  teacher.  You  work  hard,  and  give  your  all  to  your 
students.  You  try  to  stay  on  top  of  your  professional  development,  but 

you  feel  something  is  missing. 

Don’t  despair!!  The  answer  is  at  hand!!  And,  it’s  not  only  easy  and 
painless,  but  fun  too!  Follow  these  five  simple  steps... 

1 Go  to  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001 
website  below.  Select  Register 
for  the  Conference’  from  the 
drop  down  menu,  and  click 
‘GO’...  you’re  on  your  way! 

2.  Read  through  all  the  instruc- 
tions and  information  carefully. 

Download  the  Pre-Registration  Form  and  complete  it  (you’ll  also 
find  it  in  the  June  TLT).  Look  at  the  Conference  Workshops  on 
the  Thursday,  and  sign  up  for  them  too.  Don’t  forget  the  Odyssey 
Party  either!! 

3.  Post  it  (not  fax)  to  J ALT’s  Central  Office  before  October  22  (Sep- 
tember 12  for  presenters).  Don’t  stop  now...  you’re  almost  there. 

4.  Again,  select  ‘Accommodation  Reservations’  from  the  drop  down 
menu.  Read  through  the  options  and  make  your  choice.  Do  this 
soon,  as  space  is  limited!!  You  might  also  explore  the  ‘Getting  to 
Kokura’  pages  too,  and  decide  how  to  get  here. 

5.  Now,  everthing  is  set!  Circle  your  departure  date  on  your  calen- 
dar, sit  back,  and  relax  in  the  knowledge  that  when  you  get  to 
PAC3  at  JALT2001  in  November,  you’ll  be  immersed  in  a world  of 
professional  development.  Presentations,  plenaries,  workshops, 
colloquia,  swap-shops,  meetings,  exhibitions,  displays,  and  social 
events.  You’ll  meet  lots  of  other  similarly  motivated  people,  and 
EVERYONE  has  something  to  share! 

Of  course,  you’ll  want  a preview,  just  to  tickle  your  senses. 
Head  back  to  the  website  and  explore  the  schedule  and  all  the 
other  information  available  there.  The  Kitakyushu  people  are 
very  excited  about  welcoming  you  to  PAC3  at  JALT2001,  and 
they’re  hard  at  work  now  to  make  sure  that  you’ll  return  home 
loaded  with  pleasant  memories  and  renewed  professional  vigour! 
See  you  there... 

<www.jalt.org/jalt2001> 
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Interview  with  Dr.  Kasper 

/ira  Goddard 


Requests  by  Young  Japanese: 

A Longitudinal  Study 

Simon  Code  & Aaron  Anderson 

Task-Based  Methodology  and 
Sociocultural  Theory 

Bobby  Nunn 

Which  Varieties  of  English  Do  You  Teach  at 
Your  Jr./Sr.  High  School? 

fames  Goddard 
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Sociolinguistics 
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The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching 


Searching  for  new  titles? 

Have  questions  regarding  ELT  materials? 
Looking  for  discounts  and  fast  service? 
Contact  us  for  all  your  ELT  needs. 


DISCOUNT  BOOKS 


*The  ELT  Specialists* 


Nellie's  Group  Ltd. 

Henmi  Bldg.  2F,  3-2-4  Minami  Shinozaki-cho, 
Edogawa-ku,  Tokyo  133-0065 
Tel  » 03-3676-1 747  Fax  » 03-3676-1 81 5 
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I've  always  thought  that  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  any  field 
of  study  is  where  one  field  borders  upon  another;  a blending  of 
ideas  and  approaches  that  benefit  and  enrich  both  disciplines. 
EFL  has  borrowed  from  and  blended  with  a number  of  fascinating 
areas  of  study,  such  as  cognitive  psychology  and  LI  development  in 
children.  However,  language  is  predominantly  about  interactions 
between  people  and  therefore  the  sociolinguistic  side  of  language 
use  has  always  hfeld  a particular  fascination  for  me.  Recently,  it 
might  be  said  that  EFL  has  relied  too  heavily  on  cognitive  influ- 
ences and  underrated  the  human  factor^  or  the  importance  of  social 
dynamics  that  shape  the  learning,  use  and  development  of  lan- 
guages.  I | 1811 

In  this  issue,  it  was  my  intent  to  explore  several  of  the  active  ar- 
eas of  interest  and  research  here  in  Japan.  This  TIT  issue  is  centered 
on  a much-appreciated  interview  with  Dr.  Gabrielle  Kasper,  who 
gives  a brief  overview  of  issues  sheisees  as  particularly  relevant  to 
our  environment  of  teaching,  learning  and  use.  Aaron  Anderson 
and  Simon  Code  contributed  an  interesting  longitudinal  study  of 
pragmatic  development  in  Japanese  students.  Bd^^pNunn 
authored  a piece  exploring  Socio-cultural  Theory  and  tasks.  My  own 
contribution  examines  the  choice  of  English  Varieties  used  in  the 
classroom. 

A few  of  the  articles  we  hoped  for  didn’t  come  to  fruition,  and 
this  issue  is  admittedly  a bit' thin  in  regards  to  feature  articles.  How- 
ever, being  a guest  editor  has  been  a challenging  and  rewarding 
experience.  I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  and  thanks  to  all 
the  authors  and  staff  that  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  this  issue. 

James  Goddard 
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Masters  Degrees  in  English  Language  Teaching 
and  Applied  Linguistics  for  Teachers 


April  2001  Tokyo  launch  of  the  Masters  Degrees 


Left  to  right  Dr  Mineo  Nakajima  (President,  Tokyo  University 
of  Foreign  Studies)  Mr  Yoshio  Kawashima  (President,  National 
Federation  of  the  Prefectural  English  Teachers’  Organisation) 
and  Professor  Tony  Blake  (Vice-Chancellor,  University  of 
Technology  Sydney) 


Focus  on  Spoken  and  Written 
Communication 

These  Masters  courses  are  designed  for  English  teachers 
in  Japanese  schools  and  colleges.  They  meet  the 
requirements  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
Science  and  Technology’s  Reform  Agenda  for  English 
teaching  methodology  for  the  21st  century. 

Unique  Features 

These  courses  include: 

• easy  to  use  distance  learning  guides 

• bilingual  support 

• regular  learning  tasks 

• explicit  links  between  theory  and  practice 

• practical  activities  that  you  can  use  with  your  students 

• in-country  tutor  support 

Two  Entry  Points 

• Preliminary  Masters  4 subjects/one  year  part  time. 
Exit  with  Postgraduate  Certificate  in  English  Language 
Teaching  or  continue  to  complete  your  Masters  degree. 

• Master  of  Arts  in  English  Language  Teaching/ 
Applied  Linguistics  8 subjects/two  years  part  time 
(includes  4 subjects  from  the  Preliminary  Masters) 

Pre-requisites 

• undergraduate  degree  and  two  years  teaching 
experience 

• Minimum  English  IELTS  5.00/TOEFL  5 10 
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Australia-Japan  Foundation 


Study  with  leading  Australian  Universities 

University  of  Technology  Sydney  and  Curtin  University 
of  Technology  were  selected  by  the  Australia-Japan 
Foundation  to  design  and  deliver  these  courses 
specifically  for  the  Japanese  context  These  outstanding' 
Australian  universities  have  highly  qualified  academic 
staff  with  TESOL  expertise  and  international  experience. 

• work  with  international  experts  using  high  quality 
distance  learning  materials 

• learn  the  most  up-to-date  methodology 

• acquire  new  skills  and  techniques  for  teaching  spoken 
and  written  English 

• gain  a qualification  that  is  recognised  worldwide 

Affordable  Fees 

Fees  coverall  subject  materials,  instructional  costs, 
readings  and  subject  assessment. 

Each  subject  ¥106,250 


Apply  Now 

Next  semester  starts  22  October  2001 
Following  semester  starts  22  April  2002 

More  Information 

English  Language  Teacher  Education  Australia  - 
Japan  Office 

c/-  Eikoh  Distance  Learning 
8 F Sogetsu  Kaikan 
7-2-21  Akasaka,  Minato-ku 
Tokyo  107-0052 
Tel:  03-3403-3595 
Fax:  03-3403-3547 
Email:  distance@mid.or.jp 
www.eigokyoshi.uts.edu.au 
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ODYSSEY  PARTY 

Time  to  dust  off  them  dancing  shoes! 

Near  the  top  of  this  year’s  conference  pre-registration  form,  you’ll 
find  a barely  noticeable  little  entry  for  “Party  (¥3,000).”  This  is  one 
party  you  WON’T  want  to  miss!!  Great  food  and  excellent  music- 
combined  with  Kitakyushu’s  famous  hospitality— will 
^ make  this  a night  to  remember.  After  a day  of  presenta- 
tions, you’ll  be  starving,  and  we’ll  have  tables  LADEN 
with  goodies!  And  to  get  you  in  the  mood,  we  have  a 
great  band  to  help  you  get  those  feet  tapping! 

The  Latin  Latinos  have  been  the  most  active  band 
on  the  Latin  music  scene  in  the  Fukuoka  area  for  the 
last  20  years,  playing  regularly  at  Latin  music  clubs 
t^in  Fukuoka  and  in 
Latin  music  festivals 
in  Kyushu.  Their  specialty  is  Salsa, 
but  they  play  a full  range  of  Latin 
Jazz,  Caribbean  and  Afro-Cuban 
music.  With  4 percussionists,  a 5- 
person  horn  section,  plus  bass,  piano 
and  vocals,  the  Latin  Latinos  prom- 
ise a powerful,  dynamic,  rhythmical 
performance  that  will  make  you 
want  to  dance. 

So,  be  sure  to  check  the  YES  box 
on  your  pre-registration  form,  and 
we’ll  see  you  there!  Ariba,  ariba!! 


...STOP  PRESS... 

The  “One  Can’t  Drmk  Party” 

A recent  decision  by  our  JAlf  National 
Officers  means  there  will  be  NO  alcohol 
at  any  JAlf  conference  function.  Citing 
problems  at  events  at  JAlf  3000,  the 
group  narrowly  voted  to  keep  future 
conferences  dry! 

Although  surprised  by  this  decision,  the 
Kitakyushu  site-team  tells  us  that 
attendees  are  assured  of  lots  of  great 
food  and  entertamment-j  ust  what  you 
need  before  you  hit  the  town  later! 


Pre-conference  supplement  addenda 

Please  note  the  following  changes  in  the  supplement  that  came  with  your  June  TLT: 

1.  Saturday  Afternoon  , Plenary  (page  S7)  by  Burns/Gandlin  starts  at  2:00pm  (not  5:00pm) 

2.  F$#toirkshops  (pages  S10  & 11)  the  afternoon  session  times  areJiSQ  - 4:30pi# 


version  will  be  published  in  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  Attendees  Guide  in  the  NovemberTLT 
4.  Registration  - will  K held  in  theiKNNEX ^ buildihgleyery  day...  follow  the  signs  fror®He 
station... ■ /'If':.  ’ ' * • r ;S* ;;  : ■ 
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Interview  with  Dr.  Kasper 

Jim  Goddard 

July  17,  2000 


Jim  G:  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  field , 
how  would  you  define  the  scope  of  sociolinguistics? 

Dr.  Kasper:  Well,  not  so  differently  from  what 
sociolinguists  would  usually  answer.  Sociolinguistics 
in  its  most  general  sense  has  to  do  with  the  relation- 
ship between  language  and  society.  So  we  would 
like  to  see  how  societal  issues  constrain  language.  By 
language  here  we  can  talk  both  about  language  as  a 
system  and  language  use.  Language  as  a system 
would  be  things  such  as  how  are  distinctions  that 
are  socially  important  in  society  encoded  in  the  lan- 
guage. For  example,  in  Japanese,  clearly  social  dis- 
tinctions in  terms  of  status  are  extremely  important 
and  the  inside/outside  distinction  is  important.  These 
distinctions  are  encoded  in  the  Japanese  language, 
in  morphology  of  the  language,  and  the  speakers 
make  choices  accordingly.  Even  though  all  lan- 
guages make  such  distinctions,  not  all  languages 
have  this  same  intricate  system  of  grammatical  en- 
coding in  the  language  system.  Japanese  is  one  of 
these  languages,  but  of  course  not  the  only  one. 
There  are  also  Thai  and  Korea  and  many  other  lan- 
guages that  have  similar  encoding  of  social  distinc- 
tions in  their  language  system.  All  languages  make 
distinctions  according  to  language  use  and  social 
practice.  In  any  language,  speakers  would  distin- 
guish their  social  relationships,  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  talking,  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  so  forth.  They  make  such  distinctions  clear 
through  particular  selections  they  make  from  the 
linguistic  system,  in  language  use.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  important  things  sociolinguistics  looks  at. 

Sociolinguistics  is  also  interested  in  language 
change.  So  far  I mentioned  that  societal  factors 
constrain  language  and  language  use,  but  the  im- 
pact also  works  the  other  way  around.  In  other 
words,  the  way  that  language  is  used  also  has  an 
impact  on  social  relationships,  on  social  situations, 
and  on  social  institutions,  for  example.  It's  not  a 
one-way  street.  That  would  not  be  the  correct  way 
of  looking  at  it.  The  really  important  point  that  I 
want  to  make  here  is  that  more  recently, 
sociolinguists  have  been  interested  in  the  effect 
that  language  use  itself  has  on  society:  on  social 
institutions  for  example,  social  relationships  and 
their  maintenance  and  transformation,  which  are 
in  many  instances  established  via  language.  It's  a 
dialectical  relationship,  really,  between  language 
and  society. 

O 


G:  Are  there  any  issues  in  the  field  of  sociolinguistics 
that  you  see  as  particularly  "hot"  right  now? 

K:  That's  really,  extremely  difficult  to  say  because 
the  field  is  so  huge.  Maybe  I should  just  say  a little 
bit  about  how  huge  the  field  is.  Many  sociolinguists, 
in  analogy  to  a distinction  in  sociology,  like  to  dis- 
tinguish between  micro  and  macro  sociolinguistics. 

And  even  though  one  cannot  really  make  a clear- 
cut  distinction  in  all  cases,  it  still  makes  sense  to 
look  at  the  relationship  between  language  and  soci- 
ety in  either  in  a much  more  macro  or  global  per- 
spective and  issues  that  will  typically  be  seen  as 
macro  sociolinguistic  issues  would  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  languages  or  language  varieties  in  multilin- 
gual societies. 

For  example,  take  the  entire  issue  of  societal  mul- 
tilingualism. Most  countries  these  days  in  the  world 
are  multilingual  rather  than  monolingual,  so  the 
issue  of  who  speaks  what  language  in  what  situa- 
tions, how  different  languages  are  related  to  issues 
of  power,  and  what  the  status  of  different  languages 
are  in  a multilingual  society  are  important  macro 
sociolinguistic  issues. 

In  connection  to  this,  one  issue  that  has  become 
very  important  and  will  probably  gain  importance 
in  the  future  is  the  issue  of  language  planning.  In 
any  multilingual  society,  and  by  multi-lingual,  I'm 
not  just  talking  about  different  languages  (however 
languages  are  defined,  and  that's  not  totally  to  be 
taken  for  granted),  but  also  different  varieties  of  a 
single  language:  For  what  purposes  are  these  variet- 
ies used,  in  what  situations,  and  what  is  the  status 
of  these  varieties?  All  these  issues  are  issues  of  lan- 
guage planning.  One  social  domain  where  we  are 
affected  as  language  teaching  professionals,  af- 
fected from  a language  planning  perspective,  is  in 
education.  In  Japan,  for  example,  it  is  the  ministry 
of  education  that  decides  what  kinds  of  languages, 
how  much  of  them  and  when  they  are  taught  in 
the  public  school  system. 

Typical  micro  sociolinguistic  issues  are  such  is- 
sues that  look  at  the  way  language  is  used  in  spe- 
cific social  contexts.  There  is  a whole  range  of 
different  problems  that  have  gained  attention  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  how  do  children  acquire 
not  only  languages,  but  in  the  acquisition  of  a lan- 
guage also  acquire  cultural  practices  and  cultural 
values?  This  is  an  issue  that  is  known  as  language 
socialization.  This  issue  has  become  very  important 
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recently,  not  only  in  respect  to  children  as  they 
acquire  their  first  language,  but  also  with  respect  to 
adults — learners  of  foreign  and  second  languages. 
Here,  research  interests  focus  on  learners  through 
interaction  with  expert  speakers,  whether  inside  or 
outside  the  classroom,  and  acquire  not  just  the  tar- 
get language,  but  also  knowledge  of  how  things  are 
done  in  the  target  culture  or  context. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  different,  very  interesting 
approaches  that  look  at  different  social  situations 
and  the  way  in  which  language  is  used  in  interac- 
tion. That  has  become  extremely  important  and  is 
an  issue  has  been  addressed  from  a variety  of  differ- 
ent and  generally  compatible  theoretical  perspec- 
tives such  as  conversational  analysis,  interactional 
sociolinguistics,  and  ethnographic  micrographic 
analysis.  Different  research  issues,  whose  common 
dominator  is  a very  fine  grained  analysis  of  what  is 
going  on  in  interaction,  very  often  not  only  at  the 
verbal  level,  but  at  the  non-verbal  level  as  well. 

G:  You  mentioned  language  planning  and  how  that  is 
an  issue  in  Japan,  especially  with  the  involvement  of 
Monbusho.  What  other  sociolinguistic  issues  do  you  see 
as  particularly  relevant  in  the  context  of  the  EFL  envi- 
ronment in  Japan? 

K:  Well,  there  are,  of  course,  many  issues.  It's  more  a 
question  of  where  to  start.  Perhaps  I could  focus  on  a 
few  issues  that  Pm  particularly  interested  in  myself. 
One  of  the  issues  has  to  do  with  what  would  be  a 
desirable  "norm"  or  goal  for  English  foreign  language 
teaching  in  Japan.  There  has  been  a lot  of  discussion 
recently,  and  I know  that  my  colleague  Sandra 
McKay,  who  came  to  TUJ  to  give  a seminar,  also  ad- 
dressed the  issue:  how  reasonable  is  it  to  posit  a na- 
tive speaker  norm  for  English  as  a foreign  language  in 
Japan,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any  foreign  language 
situation?  This  is  a very,  very  complex  issue,  but  the 
first  problem  from  a sociolinguistic  perspective  is  so 
obvious:  "What  norm?  Who's  norm  anyway?  Who's 
English?"  Well,  of  course  not  mine,  because  I'm  not  a 
native  speaker,  right?  You  are  (a  native  speaker).  Well 
what  privileges  you  the  right  to  choose  which  English 
(we  teach)?  Why  not  the  next  person's  so-called  na- 
tive speaker  variety  of  English?  How  about  Indian 
English,  which  is  also  a native  speaker  variety?  How 
about  Scottish,  that  has  a really  nice  sound.  In  a lan- 
guage which  is  as  extremely  diverse  as  English,  there 
are  so  many  varieties  to  choose  from.  This  variation  is 
true  for  any  language,  even  Japanese.  However,  the 
issue  of  variety  is  especially  important  since  so  many 
people  speak  the  language;  there  are  native  speakers, 
non-native  speakers,  and  people  who  use  English  as  a 
wider  means  of  communication  as  an  additional  lan- 
guage. English  as  a language  is  used  by  so  many 
speakers  for  so  many  purposes,  that  identifying  a par- 
ticular group  of  so-called  native  speakers  as  a "target" 
or  "norm"  is  extremely  questionable.  It  is  question- 
ed 
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able because  the  language  is  increasingly  used  by 
non-native  speakers  of  the  language  as  a lingua 
franca,  or  as  a means  of  wider  communication.  In 
other  words,  it  is  highly  likely  that  when  Japanese 
people  speak  with  Chinese  or  Thai  people  for  ex- 
ample, they  will  use  English  as  a means  of  communi- 
cation. Clearly,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all  whether  or  not 
the  English  they  learned  was  modelled  on  any  way 
on  a native  speaker's  English,  because  that's  not 
what's  necessary,  or  even  useful  for  the  use  of  English 
as  an  international  language. 

This  is  the  first  thing  we  have  to  recognize:  En- 
glish must  be  taught  as  an  international  language.  A 
lot  of  research  effort  should  be  invested  in  finding 
out  what  this  means  for  reasonable  goals  in  teach- 
ing. The  very  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind, 
comprehensibility  aside  (and  of  course  anybody 
using  any  kind  of  language  should  be  comprehen- 
sible or  it's  defeating  the  purpose),  is  the  whole  is- 
sue of  accent  which  I see  as  a non-issue.  Everybody 
has  an  accent,  right?  I have  an  accent;  you  have  an 
accent;  everybody  has  an  accent.  Who  says  that  na- 
tive speaker  accents  are  better  in  any  way  than  non- 
native speaker  accents  because  very  clearly,  when  it 
comes  to  comprehensibility,  native  speaker  accents 
which  are  non-standard  accents  for  example,  but 
perfectly  native  speaker,  can  be  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, so  that's  not  useful.  In  other  words,  we  should 
perhaps  be  a lot  more  lenient  when  it  comes  to  the 
whole  issue  of  accent  and  go  for  comprehensibility 
rather  than  trying  to  eliminate  everybody's  accent, 
because  that's  clearly  futile  anyway. 

There  is  of  course  also  quite  a different  research 
strand  which  supports  such  a position,  and  that  is 
second  language  acquisition,  because  we  know  from 
second  language  acquisition  that  for  adults  or  adoles- 
cents it's  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
learn  to  speak  a foreign  or  second  language  with  any 
kind  of  native  accent.  They  can  make  themselves  per- 
fectly comprehensible,  but  not  speak  with  a native 
accent.  There  are  all  kinds  of  arguments  coming  from 
different  research  directions  to  say  let's  forget  about 
the  native  speaker  norm  for  pronunciation  first  of  all, 
and  settle  for  something  that's  comprehensible.  Let's 
not  worry  about  whether  someone  speaks  with  an 
American  or  British  accent  when  once  someone 
opens  their  mouth,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  a non- 
native speaker  anyway,  so  what's  the  point? 

Language  obviously  doesn't  just  consist  of  pro- 
nunciation, but  many  other  layers  also.  It  is  impor- 
tant here  to  have  more  research  in  order  to 
determine  what  would  be  useful  selections  from 
what  is  available  in  the  English  language  at  the  syn- 
tactic, at  the  lexical  and  at  the  pragmatic  or 
sociolinguistic  levels  to  include  in  the  curriculum 
for  Japanese  learners  of  English.  Ultimately,  there's 
only  one  way  to  make  such  decisions  in  a rational 
way,  and  that's  by  a needs  analysis.  We  need  to 
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know  what  are  the  situations  and  communicative 
purposes  that  students  will  learn  a language  for. 
There  is  no  other  way.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
language  internal  set  of  criteria  to  determine  the 
things  that  learners  need  to  learn  how  to  do.  It  all 
comes  out  of:  "What  are  the  communicative  situa- 
tions that  learners  have  to  or  want  to  function  in, 
and  what  do  they  want  to  learn?"’"  ' 

G:  Do  you  have  any  other  thoughts  about  how  EFL  teach- 
ing in  Japan  might  (or  should)  change  in  the  21st  century? 

K:  Well,  there's  the  issue  we  have  discussed  already, 
which  I know  my  colleague  Sandra  McKay  discussed 
as  well  (at  a recent  visit  to  Japan);  English  as  an  in- 
ternational language,  which  is  really,  really  impor- 
tant. In  addition  to  that  there  still  seems  to  be  this 
contradiction  between  what  is  mandated  by 
Monbusho  (teaching  for  communication)  and  what 
actually  happens  at  many  schools.  To  me,  it's  quite 
interesting  to  see  that  in  Korea,  for  example,  the 
communicative  shift  did  happen.  They  were  much 
more  successful  than  the  Japanese  educational  es- 
tablishment to  change  from  a grammar-translation 
oriented  way  of  conducting  the  EFL  classes,  to  a 
communicative  orientation.  If  this  whole  call  for 
the  new  curriculum,  which  is  a communicative  ori- 
ented, is  not  just  cosmetic,  but  there  is  content  to  it, 
then  there  are  a number  of  requirements.  The  very 
first  requirement  is  that  the  teachers  have  to  be 
qualified  to  teach  communicatively,  which  again 
requires  two  things.  The  first  thing  is  that  the  teach- 
ers are  communicatively  competent,  because  one 
can't  really  teach  in  a more  student-centered,  com- 
municative way  if  one  doesn't  have  very  good  com- 
mand of  the  language.  I'm  saying  a very  good 
speaker;  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a native  speaker. 
Someone  who  doesn't  need  to  be  dependent  on  the 
book,  just  going  through  the  book,  because  one 
can't  teach  communicatively  like  that.  In  addition 
to  the  teacher's  own  good  L2  competence,  they 
need  to  be  trained  English  teachers.  It's  not  enough 
to  have  studied  English  literature,  for  example.  I love 
English  literature  and  was  an  English  literature  major 
myself,  but  the  study  of  literature  does  not  qualify 
anybody  to  teach  language.  By  the  way,  the  study  of 
linguistics  doesn't  qualify  one  to  teach  languages  ei- 
ther. One  has  to  know  something  about  how  second 
languages  are  learned  and  how  people  communicate 
in  them,  etc.  in  order  to  teach  in  a responsible  way. 

By  responsible  I mean,  in  a way  that  really  responds 
to  the  students  needs  in  different  kinds  of  situations. 
That  responsibility  is  the  teacher's  responsibility,  but 
they  can  only  live  up  to  this  responsibility  if  they 
have  adequate  training.  So  that  to  me  is  one  of  the 
crucial  elements  in  the  change  and  improvement  of 
language  teaching  in  Japan. 

G:  What  about  the  team  teaching  situation  here  in  Japan? 
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K:  Well,  in  Korea,  they  don't  have  that  much  team 
teaching,  they  apparently  train  the  teachers.  What 
I feel  is  particularly  problematic  is  that  there  is  this 
team  situation  where  there  is  a division  of  labor 
where  the  Japanese  teacher  is  responsible  for  the 
grammar,  more  metalinguistic  aspects  of  language, 
and  the  native  speaker  for  the  speaking.  This  just 
reinforces  the  whole  ideological  stance  that-if  you  - 
want  to  be  a good  speaker  of  the  language,  you 
have  to  be  a native  speaker  of  it.  That's  just  terrible; 
just  train  the  teachers. 

G:  In  your  article  in  TLT  this  month  (June,  2000),  I see 
that  you  were  talking  a bit  about  the  challenges  associated 
with  introducing  pragmatic  awareness  into  the  L2  class- 
room. Do  you  see  any  problems  addressing  sociolinguistic 
issues  (such  as  language  pragmatics)  in  the  EFL  environ- 
ment here  in  Japan  as  opposed  to  an  ESL  environment? 

K:  Because  of  the  technology,  teaching  communica- 
tively in  the  sense  that  both  sociolinguistics  and  prag- 
matics are  brought  into  the  classrooms  is  so  much 
better  these  days.  It  was  really  difficult  before  elec- 
tronic media  and  especially  video  were  widely  avail- 
able, but  I would  think  that  these  days  there  are 
many  ways  of  compensating  for  the  fact  that  students 
cannot  just  walk  out  of  the  classroom  and  be  im- 
mersed in  the  target  language.  Observing  and  partici- 
pating in  the  "real  world,"  that's  of  course  not  really 
possible  for  EFL  students.  However,  there  are  lots  of 
ways  to  bring  in  relevant  input  into  the  teaching  en- 
vironment, for  example  by  having  students  observe 
videotaped  interactions  that  you  want  them  to  un- 
derstand, and  later  participate  in  actively.  They  can 
not  only  read  and  hear,  but  see  how  language  is  used 
for  different  pragmatic  purposes,  or  observe  how 
sociolinguistic  distinctions  are  made. 

For  example,  English  has  the  reputation  of  not 
being  very  polite.  However,  students  can  watch 
video  and  look  at  how  people  interact;  the  non- 
verbal cues,  the  gestures,  and  the  way  that  people 
look  at  each  other.  I think  they  will  see  that  people 
are  polite  (in  English),  are  in  fact  polite,  but  they  are 
polite  in  a different  way  then  people  are  polite  in 
Japan,  which  has  to  do  with  both  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic differences. 

G:  Then  the  challenge  would  be  enabling  students  to 
experience  pragmatics  use  realistically,  and  one  way  is 
through  the  use  of  technology? 

K:  Exactly.  There  are  so  many  exciting  possibilities 
with  the  use  of  the  Internet  and  email.  Students  can 
interact  with  students  and  classrooms  from  all  over 
the  world  in  a very  real  way.  Email  and  projects 
from  anywhere  in  the  world:  that's  the  real  thing, 
not  fake  interaction.  There  are  so  many  resources 
out  there,  including  online  journals  that  instruct 
how  to  use  this  technology  in  the  classroom. 

G:  Thank  you  for  your  time. 
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number  of  studies  have  examined  the  real 
ization  of  requests  by  Japanese  learners  of 
English.  Tanaka  & Kawade  (1982)  used  card 
matching  and  questionnaires  to  examine  their  per- 
ception of  the  relative  politeness  of  various  English 
request  strategies.  Schmidt  (1983)  used  notebook 
data  to  study  the  requests  made  by  one  adult 
learner.  Tanaka  (1988)  videotaped  role-plays  of  Japa- 
nese ESL  students  interacting  with  native  speaker 
friends.  Takahashi  & DuFon  (1989)  also  used  role- 
plays,  but  supplemented  them  with  interviews. 
Fukushima  (1990)  used  a discourse  completion  test/ 
task  (DCT).  Iyanaga,  Matusmura,  & Sakikawa  (2000) 
also  used  a DCT  plus  a perception  questionnaire  to 
measure  participant  perception  of  the  level  of  imposi- 
tion involved  in  the  request  situations  on  the  DCT. 

Of  these,  Takahashi  & DuFon  (1989)  and  Iyanaga  et 
al.  (2000)  were  cross  sectional 
studies,  comparing  subjects  at  dif- 
ferent proficiency  levels. 

Most  of  the  others  were  single 
moment  studies  examining  Japa- 
nese learners'  sensitivity  to  situ- 
ational factors,  often  with  native 
speaker  (NS)  baseline  data.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of 
Schmidt's  case  study  of  the 
progress  of  a single  learner,  none 
of  these  was  a longitudinal  study 
tracing  students'  pragmatic  devel- 
opment over  time.  Not  surpris- 
ingly therefore,  researchers  say 
that  more  longitudinal  studies  are 
"sorely  needed  in  order  to  tease 
out  stable  developmental  patterns 
and  variation"  (Kasper  & Schmidt 
1996,  p.153)  (See  also  Rose  2000). 
In  particular,  Churchill  (2001  p.9) 
notes,  "research  on  the  pragmatic 
competence  of  younger  or  less 
generally  proficient  learners  has  been  neglected." 

The  present  study,  in  contrast  to  earlier  ones,  is  a 
longitudinal  one  examining  the  pragmatic  develop- 
ment of  35  young  Japanese.  Prior  to  leaving  for  a 
ten-month  homestay,  and  again  upon  their  return, 
students  completed  a DCT  that  presented  ten  situa- 
tions students  would  be  likely  to  encounter,  or  al- 
ready had  encountered.  Data  that  was  extracted  in  a 
preliminary  comparison  of  DCTs  completed  pre  and 
post-homestay  found  a significant  drop  in  direct 
requests.  Request  making  clearly  moved  from  a di- 
rect style  to  conventionally  indirect  in  all  ten  situa- 
tions on  the  DCT. 

This  essay  reports  on  the  pragmatic  development 
of  Japanese  high  school  students  in  request  realiza- 
tion. It  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  participants, 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  data  collection 
and  coding  method.  The  results  section  addresses 
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Figure  1.  The  DCT  outlined 


Nature  of  request  Addressee  Request  perspective 


Teacher 
Classmate 
Teacher 
Classmate 
Homestay  mother 
Classmate 
Homestay  father 
Classmate 


Hearer  dominant 
Equal 

Hearer  dominant 
Equal 

Hearer  dominant 

Equal 

Hearer 

Equal 


1.  Unlock  the  classroom  door 

2.  Lend  a CD 

3.  Repeat  an  answer 

4.  Buy  a coke 

5.  Let  use  the  phone 

6.  Return  borrowed  game 

7.  Give  a lift  to  the  station 

8.  Lend  an  eraser 

the  degree  of  directness  found  in  the  requests  in 
terms  of  downgrades  upgrades  and  supportive 
move  usage.  It  concludes  with  a brief  discussion 
encouraging  more  pragmatic  awareness  in  teaching 
low  level  students. 

The  Participants 

The  participants  in  this  study  were  35  2nd  year  stu- 
dents (11  females  and  24  males)  at  a private  high 
school  in  Osaka.  The  students  were  enrolled  on  a 
school  sponsored  program  specializing  in  English, 
with  more  English  classes  than  general  students, 
including  conversation  classes  taught  by  native 
speakers.  In  their  second  year,  the  students  spent 
ten  months  in  either  New  Zealand  or  Canada,  stay- 
ing with  native  speaker  families,  and  attending 
schools  where  tuition  was  in  English. 

After  living  abroad  for  ten  months  the  students 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  demonstrate  a 
higher  level  of  pragmatic  competence.  "Because 
pragmatic  knowledge  by  definition  is  highly  sensi- 
tive to  social  and  cultural  features  of  context,  one 
would  expect  input  that  is  richer  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  terms  to  result  in  better  learning  out- 
comes. A second  language  environment  is  more 
likely  to  provide  learners  with  the  diverse  frequent 
input  they  need  for  pragmatic  development  than  a 
foreign  language  learning  context,  especially  if  the 
instruction  is  pre-communicative  or  non-communi- 
cative.,/  (Kasper  and  Schmidt  1996  p.  160).  Exami- 
nation of  the  data  shows  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  DCT 

Students  completed  a Discourse  Completion  Task 
consisting  of  ten  situations  written  in  the  students 
LI.  Students  were  asked  to  write  the  English  request 
that  they  would  make  in  the  situations  described. 
Students  received  instructions  to  write,  "I  wouldn't 
ask,"  in  situations  where  they  would  choose  not  to 
make  a request. 

Their  LI  was  used  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  skewing  the  results  by  an 
incorrect  interpretation  of  the  situation.  Secondly,  it 
would  be  much  quicker  for  the  students  to  complete 
a DCT  written  in  Japanese.  Care  was  taken  to  create 
scenarios  where  the  students  could  actually  envisage 
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themselves  making  requests  in  English.  Situations 
were  chosen  either  that  students  had  already  experi- 
enced or  were  likely  to  experience  in  their  ten 
months  of  foreign  study. 

Of  the  ten  situations,  five  assumed  the  hearer  to  be 
socially  dominant;  three  of  these  with  teachers  and 
two  with  homestay  parents.  The  five  other  situations 
assumed  equal  status;  all  involved  interactions  with 
English  speaking  classmates.  No  situations  were  in- 
cluded where  the  speaker  was  socially  dominant. 

The  situations  involved  varying  levels  of  imposi- 
tion, from  returning  an  electronic  game  belonging 
to  the  speaker,  to  buying  a drink  from  a machine. 
The  list  below  gives  details  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest, the  addressee,  and  request  perspective  (the 
dominance  relation).  For  the  complete  DCT  see  the 
English  translation  in  Appendix  1. 

Students  completed  the  DCT  approximately  three 
months  prior  to  departure  and  then  again  approxi- 
mately one  month  after  returning  to  Japan.  After 
completing  the  questionnaire  the  second  time,  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  write  what  they  would  have 
said  in  each  of  the  situations  if  the  addressee  were 
fluent  in  Japanese  and  they  were  speaking  Japanese. 
In  other  words,  they  completed  the  DCT  post 
homestay  in  both  English  and  Japanese  for  the  pur- 
pose of  later  analyses. 

The  students  completed  the  same  questionnaire 
both  times,  so  there  is  a possibility  of  a testing  ef- 
fect. However,  no  feedback  was  given  after  the  first 
administration,  and  a fourteen-month  gap  between 
tests  suggests  that  any  effect  would  likely  be  small. 

Coding  of  the  Data 

DCT  responses  were  coded  using  the  categories  in 
the  CCSARP  coding  manual  (Blum-Kulka,  House,  & 
Kasper  1989).  Following  Rose  & Ono  (1995),  the 
nine  categories  of  request  were  grouped  into  three 
major  categories: 

direct  requests  (e.g.,  Teacher,  please  open  the 

classroom  door.) 

conventionally  indirect  requests  (e.g.,  Can  you 

open  the  classroom  door?) 

hints  (e.g.,  I left  my  wallet  in  the  classroom,  sir.). 
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Details  were  also  recorded  of  opt  outs,  blank,  com- 
pletely inappropriate  responses,  use  of  downgrades, 
upgrades,  and  supportive  moves. (Coding  Adapted 
from  Blum  Kulka  et  al.  1989.) 

Downgrade rs 

Lexical  — optional  additions  to  soften  the  force  of 
the  request  by  modifying  it  though  lexical  and 
phrasal  choices.  Eg.,  Adding,  "please” , or  down-ton- 
ing it:  "could  you  possibly  give  me  . . ." 

Syntactic  — mitigating  the  force  of  the  request  by 
changing  the  syntax.  Eg.,  Using  a past  form  like 
"could”  instead  of  "can.  " Or  the  negative  "you 
couldn't  lend  me  ..." 

Upgraders 

Elements  whose  function  it  is  to  increase  the  im- 
pact of  the  request.  Eg.,  "You  had  better  give  me  my 
game  back,  right  now  ” 

Supportive  moves 

Sentences  or  clauses  external  to  the  main  request 
that  either  mitigate  or  aggravate  it.  Getting  a pre- 
commitment,  promising  a reward,  threatening,  "Give 
me  my  game  or  I'll  tell  the  teacher"  or  a reason,  "Could 
you  open  the  classroom  door?  I left  my  wallet  there.” 


Results 

This  is  only  a preliminary  report  of  the  results  and 
therefore  some  caution  is  in  order.  The  data  have 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  statistical  analysis,  and  the 
Japanese  baseline  data  is  still  in  the  process  of  being 
coded.  However,  the  study  did  provide  some  inter- 
esting findings  that  appear  fairly  robust. 


Requests  ( direct , conventionally  indirect ; or  hint) 

The  major  difference  between  students  before  and 
after  the  homestay  was  the  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  use  of  direct  requests,  and  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  conventionally  indirect  re- 
quests. There  was  only  one  example  in  the  whole 
data  set  of  a student  making  a more  direct  request 
after  the  homestay  than  before.  The  total  number  of 
direct  requests  fell  from  181  to  33. 

Prior  to  the  homestay,  only  situations  2,  5,  and  7 
produced  a percentage  of  conventionally  indirect 
requests  of  50%  or  over.  In  contrast,  the  post- 
homestay  results  show  that  over  50%  of  the  requests 
for  every  question  were  conventionally  indirect.  All 
of  the  students  used  conventionally  indirect  re- 
quests in  questions  2,  5,  and  8. 

The  use  of  hints  both  before  and  after  the 
homestay  was  negligible.  This  was  true  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  situations  would  likely  pro- 
duce hints  from  native  speakers.  For  example,  the 
hint,  "Sir,  Eve  left  my  wallet  in  the  English  class- 
room," would  seem  a likely  response  to  situation  1. 


Downgrades  and  Upgraders 

The  data  on  the  use  of  downgrades  show  that  the 
students  used  slightly  fewer  post-homestay.  Prior  to 
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the  homestay,  the  students  had  a tendency  to  use 
downgrades  such  as  the  politeness  marker  "please", 
somewhat  indiscriminately.  This  may  reflect  a strat- 
egy  of  playing  it  safe  and  attaching  a politeness 
marker  on  everything. 

Interestingly,  those  situations  where  a request  was 
made  to  a teacher  (questions  1,  3 and  9)  went 
against  the  general  trend  and  showed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  downgrades  used.  The  only  other 
situation  that  showed  an  increase  was  situation  4. 

Other  changes  in  the  use  of  downgrades  in- 
cluded more  students  post-homestay  using  two  or 
more  downgrades  per  request.  There  were  42  ex- 
amples of  students  using  more  than  one 
downgrader  in  the  second  year,  compared  to  only 
16  in  the  fist  year.  Furthermore,  there  was  greater 
variety  of  downgrades  the  second  time  the  test 
was  administered.  Most  of  the  downgrades  used  by 
the  students  prior  to  homestay  were  the  politeness 
marker  "please".  In  their  second  year  students  used 
more  syntactic  downgrades  such  as  past  tense 
forms. 

A preliminary  examination  of  the  Japanese  data 
revealed  that  students  widely  used  the  negative  as  a 
syntactic  downgrader  (E.g.,  . . dekima sen  ka?")  An 

interesting  finding  of  the  study  was  that  there  was 
not  a single  example  of  transfer,  of  students  at- 
tempting to  downgrade  with  the  negative  in  their 
English  requests.  There  was  only  one  situation  that 
elicited  upgrader  usage.  In  situation  6,  requesting 
the  return  of  an  electronic  game  to  a classmate  a 
few  students,  mainly  male,  used  upgraders.  E.g., 
"Give  me  my  gameboy,  now!" 

Supportive  moves 

Only  in  situation  4,  buying  a cola,  did  the  number 
of  supportive  moves  actually  decrease.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  supportive  moves  used  by 
students  were  grounders,  moves  in  which  a reason  is 
provided  for  the  request  (e.g.,  In  the  request,  "Can 
you  open  the  class  room  door,  I left  my  wallet  in- 
side." "I  left  my  wallet  inside " is  a grounder).  How- 
ever, a few  imposition  minimizers,  promises  of 
reward  and  attempts  to  get  a pre-commitment  were 
made  by  students  post-homestay. 

Problems 

There  were  problems  with  situation  4 on  the  DCT. 
22%  of  the  students  decided  to  opt  out  and  not  to 
make  a request  in  situation  4 (buying  a cola).  Al- 
though the  number  of  opt  outs  fell  dramatically  in 
the  second  year,  this  indicates  that  responses  to  this 
item  may  be  problematic.  A possible  problem  with 
this  situation  is  that  it  is  ambiguous  because  it  is  not 
clear  who  is  expected  to  pay  for  the  drink.  It  may  be 
the  case  that  a much  lower  level  of  opting  out  would 
result  if  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  the  classmate  was 
given  the  money  and  not  expected  to  pay.  However, 
the  response  to  this  question  does  indicate  that  where 
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they  are  given  specific  instructions  to  opt  out,  stu- 
dents will  use  this  option,  even  on  a DCT. 

Discussion 

This  study  provides  fairly  strong  evidence  of  a devel- 
opmental trend  from  direct  requests  accompanied 
by  politeness  markers  to  conventionally  indirect 
requests  using  modahauxiliaries.  It  confirms  the 
findings  of  previous  studies  like  Ellis  (1992),  that 
have  shown  that  learners  follow  a developmental 
pattern  from  direct  to  conventionally  indirect  re- 
quest strategies.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings of  Tanaka  (1988)  and  Tanaka  and  Kawade 
(1982)  that  Japanese  learners  request  strategies  were 
more  direct  than  those  of  native  speakers. 

Two  explanations  are  commonly  given  for  the 
directness  of  Japanese  learners'  requests.  Firstly, 
learners  are  believed  to  lack  the  linguistic  resources 
to  produce  the  more  complex  indirect  requests.  As 
their  linguistic  resources  expand,  their  requests  be- 
come correspondingly  more  indirect.  While  this 
may  be  a plausible  explanation  of  why  elementary 
level  students  don't  use  complex  requests  such  as, 
"Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  open  the  door  for  me? 
My  hands  are  full,"  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a con- 
vincing explanation  of  why  learners  at  lower  levels 
seem  to  prefer,  "Open  the  door  please."  to,  "Can 
you  open  the  door  please?"  In  the  DCT  completed 
prior  to  the  homestay,  most  students  did  in  fact 
produce  both  direct  and  conventionally  indirect 
requests.  Only  six  out  of  35  students  showed  no 
variation  whatsoever.  Interestingly  enough,  in  situa- 
tion 5 (asking  permission  to  use  the  phone)  over 
50%  of  requests  were  conventionally  indirect,  con- 
firming the  finding  of  Churchill  (1999)  that  Japa- 
nese learners  are  more  likely  to  use  conventionally 
indirect  forms  for  permissive  requests. 

A second  explanation  often  given  for  Japanese 
learners'  directness  is  that  it  reflects  their  exagger- 
ated view  of  the  "egalitarian"  and  "direct"  nature  of 
social  intercourse  in  Western  societies.  Although 
there  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this  explana- 
tion, a preliminary  examination  of  our  Japanese 
language  data  indicates  that  direct  requests  mirror 
similarly  direct  strategies  in  Japanese.  The  most 
likely  explanation  is  that  they  reflect  transfer  from 
the  learners'  native  language. 

Social  dominance  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on 
the  directness  of  requests  in  this  study.  Instead,  the 
degree  and  nature  of  the  imposition  appeared  to 
have  a much  greater  influence.  For  example,  one  of 
the  highest  number  of  direct  requests  involved 
those  made  to  teachers.  In  situation  1 when  asking 
the  teacher  to  unlock  the  classroom  because  a wal- 
let/purse had  been  left  there,  23  of  the  35  students 
responded  with  a direct  request.  This  compares  to 
only  3 out  of  the  35  students  post-homestay. 

This  study  found  very  little  evidence  of  hinting 
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but  this  could  be  due  to  the  type  of  questions  used. 
After  all,  the  DCT  in  this  study  was  designed  to 
avoid  situations  where  subjects  would  not  make 
requests.  Rose  and  Ono  (1995)  in  a study  comparing 
results  obtained  from  a DCT  and  a Multiple  Choice 
Questionnaire  found  that  the  DCT  had  a tendency 
to  produce  fewer  hints.  It  may  well  be  that  DCTs 
have  a tendency  to  produce  fewer  hints  than  would 
actually  occur  in  face  to  face  language  use. 

Native  English  speaker  baseline  data  is  needed  for 
confirmation,  but  it  is  feasible  that  Japanese  learners 
use  direct  requests  in  many  circumstances  that  En- 
glish speakers  would  use  conventionally  indirect 
requests.  The  question  that  really  should  be  an- 
swered is  not  whether  Japanese  are  more  direct  that 
"Westerners,"  but  in  what  circumstances  Japanese 
are  direct  and  what  forms  their  indirectness  takes. 

Conclusion 

The  present  study  adds  to  the  weight  of  evidence 
that  lower  level  Japanese  learners  tend  to  use  more 
direct  requests  and  that  as  their  pragmatic  compe- 
tence develops,  these  are  gradually  replaced  by  more 
conventionally  indirect  forms.  It  appears  that  LI 
transfer  plays  a major  role  in  this  process.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  Japanese  data  may  well  provide  insights 
into  how  this  takes  place. 

Although  this  study  did  not  obtain  native  English 
speaker  baseline  data,  it  is  apparent  that  the  partici- 
pants both  before  and  after  the  homestay  are  using 
direct  requests  in  situations  where  native  speakers 
would  find  them  inappropriate.  Kasper  (1997)  has 
argued  that  if  pragmatic  competence  cannot  be 
taught,  at  least  learning  opportunities  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  a way  as  to  promote  pragmatic  de- 
velopment. An  implication  for  teachers,  therefore,  is 
that  lower  level  learners  can  benefit  from  wide- 
spread exposure  to  conventionally  indirect  requests. 
Because  they  make  frequent  use  of  translation  strat- 
egies, it  makes  sense  to  stress  translating  phrases 
with  their  real  functional  equivalents,  rather  than 
similar  grammatical  forms.  For  example,  doa  o akete 
kureru,  in  Japanese  is  more  accurately  translated  as, 
"Can  you  open  the  door,  please?"  than  the  direct 
request,  "Open  the  door  please."  Pragmatic  con- 
sciousness raising  activities  that  aim  to  increase 
learner  awareness  of  the  pragmatic  systems  of  both 
LI  and  L2  are  recommended. 
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Appendix  1: 

English  translation  of  DCT 
originally  in  Japanese 

Directions:  Read  the  explanation  of  the  ten  situations 
below.  Write  what  you  would  say  to  the  other  person, 
in  English,  in  the  quotation  marks.  If  you  wouldn't  ask 
the  other  person  in  this  kind  of  situation,  please  write, 
"I  wouldn't  ask." 

1. You  left  your  wallet/purse  in  the  English  conversa- 
tion classroom.  When  you  go  to  get  it,  the  classroom  is 
locked.  The  English  conversation  teacher  has  the  key 
and  they  do  not  speak  Japanese.  If  you  ask  the  teacher 
to  open  the  door  for  you,  what  would  you  say? 

2.  You  are  on  a homestay  in  Canada  or  New  Zealand.  A 
Canadian/New  Zealand  classmate  has  a CD  of  the  rock 
group  Oasis.  You  too  like  Oasis,  and  you  want  them  to 
lend  it  to  you.  If  you  asked  your  classmate  to  lend  it  to 
you,  what  would  you  say? 

3.  In  an  English  conversation  class,  you  are  checking 
the  answers  to  an  exercise,  but  you  didn't  hear  the  an- 
swer the  teacher  gave  for  the  last  question.  The  person 
next  to  you  didn't  hear  either.  If  you  asked  the  teacher 
to  repeat  it,  what  would  you  say? 

4.  At  school  on  your  homestay,  a Canadian/New 
Zealand  classmate  is  going  to  the  vending  machine  to 
buy  a cola.  You  want  one  too.  If  you  asked  the  class- 
mate to  buy  one  for  you  what  would  you  say? 

5.  You  are  on  a homestay  in  Canada/New  Zealand.  You 
have  to  call  your  family  in  Japan  urgently.  If  you  asked 
your  homestay  mother  to  let  you  call  Japan,  what 
would  you  say? 

6.  Yesterday,  while  at  school  on  your  homestay,  you 
lent  your  tamagochi  to  one  of  your  Canadian/New 
Zealand  classmates.  You  want  them  to  give  it  back.  If 
you  asked  them  to  return  it,  what  would  you  say? 

7.  Your  homestay  father  is  going  to  the  town  in  his  car. 
You  have  arranged  to  meet  one  of  your  friends  in 
town.  If  you  asked  him  to  give  you  a lift,  what  would 
you  say? 

8.  At  your  homestay  school  in  class,  you  lost  your 
eraser.  Your  Canadian/New  Zealand  classmate  has  an 
eraser.  If  you  asked  them  to  lend  it  to  you,  what  would 
you  say? 

9.  You  have  to  write  a letter  to  the  family  you  will  be 
staying  with  in  Canada/New  Zealand.  Your  English 
conversation  teacher  is  a foreigner  and  doesn't  speak 
Japanese.  If  you  asked  your  teacher  to  look  at  your  let- 
ter, what  would  you  say? 

10.  During  your  homestay  you  caught  a cold  and 
missed  Math  class  and  don't  know  what  the  homework 
is.  If  you  asked  a classmate  to  tell  you  what  the  home- 
work was,  what  would  you  say? 
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urxent  teaching  and  research  have  increas- 
ingly focused  on  cognitive  psychological 
processes  through  communicative  language 
teaching  and  task-based  language  learning  and 
teaching  (TBLT).  At  the  same  time;  sociocultural 
theory  (SCT);  with  its  discourse  oriented  nature,  has 
been  creeping  into  the  literature.  Looking  at  the 
recent  work  of  the  lead  players  in  SLA  (e.g.,  Ellis-  _ 
1999,  Swain  2000)  one  can't  help  but  notice  the 
increasingly  emerging  sociocultural  slant.  These 
views  are  largely  underpinned  by  qualitative  and 
discursive  oriented  Vygotskian  theory.  Over  the  past 
decade  or  so,  a number  of  TBLT 
methodologies  have  been  devel- 
oped. Section  I defines  tasks, 
gives  three  methodological  over- 
views, and  discusses  research  and 
problems  in  TBLT.  The  central 
focus  of  SCT  is  learners  using 
language  in  tasks.  Section  II  at- 
tempts to  link  TBLT  and  SCT 
through  their  commonalties  with 
regard  to  context,  language  and 
tasks  for  analysis,  and  focus  on 
meaning.  Section  III  discusses  the 
rationale  for  SCT  and  introduces 
five  components:  mediation,  ac- 
tivity theory,  private  speech, 
regulation,  and  the  zone  of 
proximal  development.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  these  components  are 
useful  for  language  and  discourse 
in  general  and  are  highly  com- 
patible with  TBLT  to  analyze 
teachers  and  learners  under  tasks 
in  classroom  activity.  Finally  Sec- 
tion IV  discusses  some  research  from  the  SCT  per- 
spective on  teacher-student/classroom  discourse, 
learner-learner  discourse,  and  findings  with  respect 
to  tasks.  The  overriding  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
number  of  positions  from  which  language  teachers, 
curriculum  designers,  and  researchers  can  use  the 
information  here  to  launch  from  and  to  introduce 
a new  and  additional  means  from  which  to  analyze 
and  explain  what  participants  under  tasks  do. 
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Section  I 
What  is  a task? 

Of  the  varying  definitions  of  task  that  exist, 
Kumaravadivelu  (1993)  finds  Candlin's  the  most 
definitive: 

One  of  a set  of  differentiated,  sequencable, 
problem-posing  activities  involving  learners' 
cognitive  and  communicative  procedures  ap- 
plied to  existing  and  new  knowledge  in  the  col- 
lective exploration  and  pursuance  of  foreseen 
or  emergent  goals  within  a social  milieu,  (p.  71) 
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Three  Task  Methodologies 
A variety  of  task  methodologies  exists.  Here,  I re- 
view three,  Loschky  and  Bley-Vroman  (1993), 
Crookes  and  Long's  Focus  on  Form  (FonF)  (1993), 
and  Breen  8c  Candlin's  Process  Syllabus  (1980),  in 
an  order  in  which  they  align  along  Nunan's  (1989) 
continuum  for  understanding  TBLT  methodologies 
and  their  underlying  theories  to  SLA.  This  moves 
from  classroom  structured  tasks  which  predict  and 
predetermine  what  the  learner  will  do  in  the  class- 
room to  real-world  (rehearsal)  oriented  tasks  which 
have  a tendency  towards  unpredictable  emergent 
structures  that  evolve  in  the  classroom. 

Structure  Oriented  Tasks.  Loschky  and  Bley-Vroman 
(1993,  cited  in  Williams  8c  Doughty,  1998; 

Skeehan,  1998)  propose  that  three  characteristic 
levels  of  task  design  can  be  used  to  constrain  learn- 
ers production  of  specific  linguistic  structures  to 
varying  degrees: 

1.  Task  Naturalness:  A grammatical  construction 
may  arise,  but  the  task  can  be  performed  with- 
out it  (e.g.,  describing  the  steps  in  an  experi- 
ment, past  tense  is  likely  to  evolve). 

2.  Task  Utility:  The  structure  is  not  necessary,  but 
the  task  is  easier  with  structure  (e.g.,  in  judging 
any  kind  of  contest  for  awards,  adjectives  are 
almost  necessary,  thus  bordering  on  essential- 
ness). 

3.  Task  Essentialness:  The  task  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  the  structure.  Other  increas- 
ingly explicit  devices  may  be  needed  to  attract 
learner  attention. 

Loschky  and  Bley-Vroman  optimistically  argue  that 
tasks  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  third  criterion 
without  compromising  meaning.  This  has  a highly 
pedagogic  rationale.  They  note  that  essential  tasks 
are  difficult  to  conceive  of,  but  may  be  more  easily 
incorporated  into  comprehension  tasks.  Production 
tasks  may  rarely  go  beyond  fostering  task  natural- 
ness or  task  utility.  In  the  most  extreme  case,  the 
task  designer  predetermines  the  meaning  that 
learners  will  negotiate.  Although,  many  of  the 
techniques  for  enhancing  the  input  (e.g.  visual 
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highlighting,  underlining,  and  auditory-intona- 
tional  focus)  still  remain  relatively  implicit. 

Focus  on  Form.  Long's  (1985,  Crookes  8c  Long, 

1993)  version  of  TBLT  is  the  strongest  in  terms  of 
referencing  tasks  to  the  real  world.  With  such  a 
high  emphasis  on  meaning  learners  may  lose  sight 
of  grammatical  forms.  Long  introduced  FonF  (focus 
on  form)  in  order  to  resolve  this  issue.  There  are 
two  versions  of  FonF,  proactive  and  reactive  (Will- 
iams 8c  Doughty,  1998).  Proactive  FonF  emphasizes 
tasks  that  are  designed  in  advance  to  ensure  that 
opportunities  for  learners  to  use  forms  that  they 
have  trouble  will  arise  while  communicating  a mes- 
sage. Whereas  reactive  FonF  posits  that  the  teacher 
has  tasks  already  prepared  to  bring  the  learners' 
attention  to  problematic  forms  when  pervasive  er- 
rors arise.  Long's  version  emphasizes  reactive  FonF. 
He  proposes  the  following  five-stage  procedure  in 
developing  a task-based  language  program: 

1.  A requisite  needs  analysis  to  identify  real-world 
target  tasks  for  task  selection. 

2.  Selection  and  classification  of  target  tasks  into 
types. 

3.  Pedagogical  tasks  are  derived  from  the  bank  of 
generalized  task-types  and  sequenced  forming 
the  syllabus. 

4.  Task  complexity/difficulty  is  determined  for 
grading  and  sequencing  through  the  number  of 
steps,  solutions,  participants,  and  distinguishing 
features  of  tasks  (see  Robinson,  2001). 

5.  Task-based  criterion  referenced  tests  are  used  to 
evaluate  achievement. 

Meaning  in  relation  to  the  real  world  plays  a much 
more  significant  role  in  this  methodology.  Though, 
it  places  negotiation  at  the  level  of  generalized 
classroom  tasks,  class  work  is  interrupted  only 
briefly  when  needs  for  FonF  arise.  Kumaravadivelu 
(1993)  views  this  as  a pedagogic  rationale  because 
tasks  are  still  not  directly  related  to  communicative 
performance  in  the  outside  world.  Skeehan  (1998) 
claims  that,  in  practice,  derivation  and  classifica- 
tion of  tasks  is  difficult  to  do.  If  content  taken  to 
an  extreme  is  the  central  theme  in  its  rationale, 
then  another  criticism  is  that  it 
could  serve  as  training  in  limited 
language  use  and  competence, 
rather  than  education. 

Process  Syllabus.  The  resources  and 
materials  needed  for  course  de- 
sign in  Breen  and  Candlin's 
(1980,  cited  in  Crookes  8c  Long, 
1993)  version  of  TBLT  consists  of: 

1.  Making  general  decisions 
about  classroom  language 
learning  (who  needs  to  learn 
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what,  how  they  prefer  to  learn  it,  when,  with 
whom  and  so  on). 

2.  Alternative  procedures  for  making  those  deci- 
sions (the  basis  for  an  eventual  'working  con- 
tract' between  teacher  and  learners). 

3.  Alternative  activities,  such  as  teacher-led  instruc- 
tion, group  work,  and  laboratory  use. 

4;-  -Alternative  tasks>-Le.  a bank-of-pedagogic  tasks — 
students  may  select  from  to  realize  the  'activi- 
ties'. 

Here,  individual  learning  preferences  and  processes 
become  the  focus  of  instruction.  Kumaravadivelu 
(1993)  calls  this  a psycho-social  rationale  having 
tasks  that  take  into  consideration  cognitive,  expres- 
sive and  social  parameters  negotiated  among  the 
participants  of  the  mini-society  of  the  classroom. 

This  most  closely  follows  a Vygotskian  framework 
by  determining  what  was  learned  and  the  syllabus 
retrospectively,  rather  than  a priori.  This  type  of  sylla- 
bus design  incorporates  negotiation  not  only  of  that 
which  takes  place  inside  task  activity,  but  also  what, 
with  whom,  how,  in  what  participant  structure,  and 
what  task  is  to  be  learned.  Negotiation  of  meaning 
is  placed  above  the  level  of  classroom  tasks  and  ac- 
tivities. The  main  criticism  is  that  it  may  require 
learners  who  already  have  a high  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  in  order  to  co-manage  their 
own  learning. 

These  frameworks  provide  starting  points  from 
which  to  choose  and  develop  activities  for  class- 
room instruction.  Structure  oriented  tasks  might  be 
developed  for  a linguistically  based  syllabus  or  for 
brief  FonF  activities  necessary  in  a primarily  mean- 
ing-focused/authentic curriculum.  Long's  FonF 
leans  more  in  the  direction  of  ESP  courses  where 
tasks  can  be  derived  more  directly  from  the  real- 
world  tasks  that  learners  will  eventually  have  to  do. 
The  process  syllabus  would  probably  work  with 
either  an  ESP  or  an  English  for  general  purposes 
course.  However,  it  may  require  some  higher  level 
degree  of  linguistic  control,  self-control,  and  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  learners  for  more  ex- 
plicit co-management  of  classroom  activities  and 
their  own  learning  trajectories. 

Task-Based  Research 

A brief  review  of  research  in  TBLT  illustrates  some 
of  the  categorical  distinctions  that  have  been  made 
and  their  implications  for  language  instruction,  the 
language  produced,  and  opportunities  for  negotia- 
tion of  meaning. 

1.  One-way  vs.  two-way  tasks.  Long  (1981,  cited  in 
Nunan,  1991)  found  that  two-way  tasks  (in 
which  all  students  in  a group  discussion  had 
unique  information  to  contribute)  stimulated 
significantly  more  modified  interactions  than  one- 
way tasks  (that  is,  in  which  one  member  of  the 
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group  possessed  all  the  relevant  information). 
Gass  and  Varonis  (1985,  cited  in  Gass,  1997) 
found  no  significant  differences  in  the  output  pro- 
duced by  the  two  task  types. 

2.  Convergent  vs.  divergent.  Duff  (1986  cited  in 
Gass,  1997)  found  that  convergent  problem-solv- 
ing tasks  prompted  significant  interactional  and 
discoursatdifferences  with  more  and  shorter  turns 
than  divergent  debating  tasks  (cited  in  Nunan, 
1989).  They  produce  different  types  of  lan- 
guage. 

3.  Shared  vs.  single  source  of  information.  Pica, 
Holliday,  Lewis,  Berducci,  and  Newman  (1991, 
cited  in  Gass,  1997)  found  that  negotiation  is 
greater  when  a single  individual  holds  all  the  infor- 
mation needed  for  a resolution  of  a task  as  op- 
posed to  being  shared. 

4.  Teacher  presence.  Pica,  Young,  and  Doughty 
(1987,  cited  in  Gass,  1997)  found  many  more 
examples  of  interactional  exchange  when  the 
teacher  was  not  present  than  elicited  when 
present. 

5.  Effects  of  negotiation.  Aston  (1986  cited  in 
Gass,  1997)  shows  that  tasks  that  promote  nego- 
tiation often  result  in  language  that  is  frustrating  to 
produce  and  as  a result  error-laden. 

These  hypotheses  and  research  have  made  a useful 
beginning  in  creating  a framework  for  the  design 
and  study  of  tasks.  This  list  of  characteristics  and 
contrasting  sets,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  describes 
some  of  the  types  of  potential  negotiation  in  tasks. 
They  are  also  useful  for  task  design  thinking  pro- 
cesses. However,  the  mixed  and  conflicting  results 
of  the  research  make  it  difficult  to  draw  conclu- 
sions in  linking  negotiation  of  meaning  to  lan- 
guage acquisition.  It's  still  difficult  to  determine 
whether  these  distinctions  will  lead  to  greater  op- 
portunities for  negotiation  of  meaning.  Another 
criticism  also  is  that  overall  TBLT  research  has 
tended  to  focus  on  the  end  result  of  language  as  a 
product,  rather  than  a process.  In  this  sense  TBLT  is 
still  highly  focused  on  the  behavioral  aspects  of 
tasks  as  control  devices  for  learners  in  the  class- 
room. 

Problems  with  TBLT  yet  to  be  solved 
Remaining  problems  for  TBLT  concern  where  tasks 
begin  and  end,  the  number  of  task-types,  the  num- 
ber of  levels,  and  what  is  transferred  from  one  gen- 
eralized task  to  the  next.  Once  tasks  are  generalized 
how  much  can  we  expect  to  transfer  from  one  type 
to  another?  How  are  task  difficulty  and  task  com- 
plexity to  be  measured?  Also  synchronizing  the 
teacher's  and  learners'  agendas  is  still  problematic. 

In  essence,  this  is  what  TBLT  has  been  trying  to 
do,  synchronize  learner  internal  syllabus'  and 
teaching  to  acquire  higher  levels  of  language  faster. 
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The  methods  presented  here,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Process  Syllabus,  remain  pedagogic  in  their  ra- 
tionale and  behaviorist  in  terms  of  tasks  designed 
for  a hypothetical  learner.  Developing  a task-based 
approach  will  be  dependent  upon  predictable  fac- 
tors such  as  institutional  demands  and  objectives, 
class  sizes,  and  probable  real  world  activities  that 
learners  will  someday  do.  Developing  this  approach 
will  also  be  dependent  upon  unpredictable  factors 
which  include  maturational  levels,  learner  factors, 
learner  goals,  and  a host  of  other  factors.  As  Nunan 
(1989)  claims,  it  might  well  be  that  it  is  the  learners 
who  impose  their  own  automatic  order  on  the  way 
things  play  out  in  the  classroom.  With  this  in 
mind,  I shall  turn  to  SCT  which  provides  a means 
of  analysis  to  tie  together  those  factors  that  are  pre- 
dictable and  designable  with  those  that  are  more 
elusive,  hidden,  and  unpredictable  in  an  attempt  to 
create  a more  coherent  whole. 


the  product  of  development  but  on  the  very  process 
by  which  higher  forms  are  established"  (Vygotsky, 
1978,  p.  64).  That  is,  the  activity  under  which  lan- 
guage is  built  up. 

Vygotsky  disagreed  with  focusing  on  language 
form  stripped  from  its  meaning  (Wertsch,  1985,  p. 
88).  In  other  words,  his  ideas  have  a strong  congru- 
ence with  tasks  which  emphasize  combining  lan- 
guage form  with  its  meaning.  This  is  consistent 
with  TBLT's  emphasis  on  meaning  through  the  use 
of  language.  It  may  be  that  TBLT  and  SCT  can  be 
mutually  supportive  and  beneficial  for  research, 
analysis,  and  instruction  of  learners  in  SLA. 

Section  III 

In  the  following  section,  the  rationale  for  SCT  and 
its  five  components,  mediation,  activity  theory, 
private  speech,  regulation,  and  the  zone  of  proxi- 
mal development,  are  briefly  covered. 


Section  II 

Linking  TBLT  and  Sociocultural  Theory 
TBLT  and  SCT  might  be  historically  connected 
through  the  early  work  in  discourse  analysis  with 
Goffman's  approach  to  interaction  or  conversation 
analysis  associated  with  Schegloff,  Sacks,  and 
Hatch.  These  kinds  of  analyses  reveal  the  task-fo- 
cused nature  of  jointly  oriented,  co-constructed 
participants  in  talk  (Crookes,  1993,  p.  1;  Heritage, 
1997,  p.  166-167;  Frawley,  1997,  p.  181).  In  reading 
Vygotsky  and  literature  on  SCT  it  becomes  clear 
that  it  has  many  points  of  connection  and  compat- 
ibility with  TBLT.  Three  points  TBLT  and  SCT  share 
include:  an  attempt  to  re-contextualize  the  class- 
room, the  focus  of  activity  or  tasks  as  a place  for 
studying  and  developing  language,  and  a focus  on 
meaning. 

Schooling  tends  to  decontextualize  meaning  and 
make  language  learning  and  use  abstract  in  the 
classroom.  For  Vygotsky,  meaning  is  determined  by 
the  relationship  between  the  structure  and  inter- 
pretation of  language  and  the  context  in  which 
they  appear  (Wertsch,  1985).  In  the  same  vein, 
tasks  are  used  to  re-contextualize  the  classroom  for 
more  meaning  making  as  it  happens  in  the  real 
world.  While  SCT  contextualizes  the  analysis 

The  combination  of  tasks  and  language  activity 
made  sense  for  Vygotsky.  By  means  of  research  he 
saw  that  language  and  action  converged  to  func- 
tion in  the  goal  oriented  activity  of  a task.  TBLT 
attempts  to  shift  the  language  teaching  focus  from 
a product  to  a process  approach.  In  SLA,  products 
consist  of  "what"  is  to  be  learned,  the  learning  and 
acquisition  of  discrete  grammar  in  isolation.  Pro- 
cesses consist  of  "how"  or  "the  way"  things  are 
learned,  learning  through  participation  and  the  use 
of  language  in  tasks.  This  is  consistent  with 
Vygotsky's'push  for  a "need  to  concentrate  not  on 
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The  Sociocultural  Rationale 
The  dominant  psychological  theories  underlying 
SLA  have  been  behaviorist  which  focus  on  the  for- 
mation of  language  habits,  and  cognitive  which 
focus  on  a single  hypothetical  learner's  internal 
processing  and  transmission  of  input  and  output. 
Cognitive  perspectives  on  learning  tend  to  promote 
a focus  on  the  non-personal  knowledge,  skills,  and 
activities  of  a person.  Sociocultural  theories  are 
shifting  from  these  behaviorist  and  cognitivist  psy- 
chological approaches.  SCT  attempts  to  capture  the 
context,  action,  and  motives  of  language  events 
between  individuals  who  are  simultaneously  social 
and  cognitive.  Analysis  from  social  perspectives 
seems  as  though  it  would  eclipse  the  person,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  makes  a very  explicit  focus  on 
the  individual  within  a community  and  the  world 
(Lave  & Wenger,  1991).  Traditional  dichotomies 
are  useful  in  highlighting  specific  aspects  of  pro- 
cess, however,  their  focus  on  surface  features, 
rather  than  fundamental  processes,  limits  their 
ability  to  provide  clean  classificatory  categories  in 
terms  of  meaning,  knowing,  or  learning  (Wenger, 
1998). 

Mediation 

The  central  concept  for  Vygotsky  and  SCT  is  the 
mediation  of  human  behavior  (i.e.  activity,  labor, 
what  we  do,  our  work  in  the  classroom)  with  tools 
and  sign  systems — most  importantly  language. 
Vygotsky  saw  tools  and  language  as  the  evolving 
products  of  the  forward  march  of  human  history 
and  its  cultural  development.  We  use  these  histori- 
cally developed  cultural  artifacts,  tools  and  lan- 
guage, to  mediate  relationships  with  ourselves, 
others,  objects,  and  the  world.  The  Vygotskian  per- 
spective makes  human  communication  through 
the  use  of  the  mediation  of  language  the  central 
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object  of  analysis  rather  than  language  as  a system, 
like  a grammar,  abstracted  from  use.  Vygotsky  saw 
that  external  social  speech  was  internalized 
through  mediation  (Vygotsky,  1978).  In  this  way 
Vygotsky  and  SCT  link  society  to  mind  through 
mediation.  Language  as  a tool  of  the  mind  bridges 
the  individual  understanding  of  our  selves  and  par- 
ticular contexts  and  situations  within  the  world. 

Activity  Theory 

Activity  theory  provides  a framework  to  analyze 
what  learners  do  in  interaction  with  an  aim  to  un- 
derstand their  goals  through  action  and  motives 
through  activity.  It  analyzes  system  in  activity  from 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  larger  social  system 
through  the  eyes  of  the  member  or  participants  co- 
constructing the  activity.  The  activity  practitioner 
must  then  simultaneously  focus  on  the  activity  sys- 
tem (learner  or  learners)  they  study  through  tasks 
and  what  transpires  around  that  activity  system. 

Activity  theory  raises  the  question  "what  is  the 
individual  or  group  doing  in  a particular  situa- 
tion?" (Wertsch,  1985,  p.  211).  Rather  than  focus- 
ing on  skills,  concepts,  information-processing, 
units,  or  reflexes,  activity  theory  can  provide  a re- 
sponse through  analysis  at  the  level  of:  1)  activity, 

2)  action,  and  3)  operations.  At  the  global  level  is 
activity  which  is  the  frame  or  context  in  which 
something  occurs.  The  second  level  is  goal-directed 
action.  It  tells  us  "what"  must  be  done  to  get  from 
A to  B and  through  this  implies  a motive.  The  con- 
text or  activity  cannot  inform  us  of  the  reasons  and 
outcomes  that  develop,  the  action  that  happens  in 
some  outcome.  Thus,  activity  and  action  are  distin- 
guished. The  third  level  is  operations,  which  de- 
scribe "how"  something  is  done.  This  is  associated 
with  "the  concrete  conditions  under  which  the 
action  is  carried  out"  (Wertsch,  1985,  p.  202-204). 
Thus  activity  relates  to  context  (e.g.  in  a classroom, 
something  about  a language),  action  relates  to 
goals  (e.g.,  to  get  a good  grade,  to  improve  gram- 
mar, to  satisfy  the  teacher  etc.),  and  operations  re- 
late to  conditions  (e.g.,  teacher-fronted,  in  pairs, 
the  performed  responses  to  the  task). 

Inner  Speech  or  Private  Speech  and  Private  Writ- 
ing: The  Act  of  Self-Mediation 
Vygotsky  referred  to  the  internalization  of  external 
forms  of  dialogic  communication  as  inner-speech. 
What  Piaget  termed  egocentric  speech,  speech  that 
children  use  but  eventually  disappears,  Vygotsky 
found  to  go  "underground"  or  become  internalized 
processes  of  thought  (Vygotsky,  1986).  He  also 
found  that  when  speech  was  not  permitted,  chil- 
dren were  unable  to  accomplish  a given  task 
(Vygotsky,  1978).  According  to  Vygotsky,  our  inter- 
nal mental  ability  to  use  and  manipulate  language 
is  result  of  mediation  through  language.  He  found 
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that  when  confronted  with  tasks  beyond  the  ZPD, 
children  invoked  private  speech,  the  convergence 
of  thought  and  language,  in  seeking  and  planning 
the  solution  to  a task  (Vygotsky,  1986).  Inner- 
speech  (now  also  termed  private-speech,  and  pri- 
vate-writing), is  somewhat  analogous  to 
think-aloud  tasks  or  protocol.  This  is  seen  as  an 
insight  to  strategies  and  processes  learners  use  to 
complete  a task.  Donato  (1994)  defines  inner- 
speech  as,  "speech  to  oneself,  which  overtly  ex- 
presses the  requisite  actions  to  successfully 
complete  a task,  is  a means  of  self-guidance  in  car- 
rying out  an  activity  beyond  one's  current  compe- 
tence" (p.  48).  It  now  serves  as  an  element  which 
evidences  various  regulatory  functions  between 
speakers  in  tasks  and  exposes  internal  processes 
with  insight  to  language  use. 

Regulation 

Wertsch's  (1985)  four  levels  of  regulation  are  im- 
portant for  understanding  and  analyzing  a wide 
variety  of  interaction,  mediation,  and  relationships 
between  the  self,  expert-novice,  teacher-learner, 
peer  interaction,  and  group  interaction  under  task 
and  problem-solving  activities.  These  have  been 
adapted  in  several  studies  such  as  Aljaafreh  and 
Lantolf  (1994),  McCafferty  (1994),  and  Nassaji  and 
Swain  (2000). 

(1)  Object-regulation  indicates  a person  directly 
controlled  by  the  environment.  It  represents  strate- 
gic use  of  the  nature  of  the  task  itself,  evidenced 
through  private  speech  or  private  writing.  Describ- 
ing and  naming  certain  aspects  of  the  action  and 
environment  characterizes  attempts  to  plan  and 
direct  action.  To  paraphrase  Wertsch  (1985),  the 
teacher  may  attempt  to  direct  the  language  learner 
through  strategic  steps,  but  the  learner's  under- 
standing of  the  objects  and  goal-directed  action  is 
so  limited  that  the  learner  may  not  interpret  the 
teachers'  talk. 

(2)  In  other-regulation  a person  is  primarily  con- 
trolled by  another  person.  Speech  of  this  sort  con- 
sists of  metacomments  which  function  not  as 
conversation,  but  something  like  teacher-talk  (e.g., 
"Open  your  books"  "Turn  to  page  25")  The  second 
variety  are  self-directed  questions.  These  are  called 
"other-regulation"  because  learners  resort  to  a dia- 
logue like  forms  for  seeking  self-guidance  reminis- 
cent of  the  ways  children  engage  with  their 
mothers.  At  this  stage  the  learner  begins  participate 
successfully  in  the  task  setting,  but  the  learners'  un- 
derstanding of  the  task  situation  is  still  far  from  be- 
ing in  complete  agreement  with  the  teacher's 
(Wertsch,  1985). 

(3)  In  self-other-regulation  a person  begins  to 
take  on  more  of  the  control  of  his  own  actions.  The 
teacher  no  longer  has  to  specify  all  the  steps  that 
must  be  followed  for  the  learner  to  interpret  a di- 
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rections  because  the  learner  can  now  do  much 
more  on  his  own  (Wertsch,  1985). 

(4)  Self-regulation  is  when  a subject  has  suddenly 
understood,  mastered,  or  gained  complete  control 
and  ability  to  function  independently.  It  is  an  abil- 
ity to  focus  attention  on  the  abstract  goal  while 
ignoring  task-irrelevant  features.  The  learner  takes 
over  complete  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
goal-directed  task. 

The  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD) 

The  site  where  the  language  is  shared  and  internal- 
ized through  mediation  is  the  'zone  of  proximal 
development'  defined  by  Vygotsky  as  follows: 

It  is  the  distance  between  the  actual  develop- 
mental level  as  determined  by  independent 
problem  solving  and  the  level  of  potential  devel- 
opment as  determined  through  problem  solving 
under  adult  guidance  or  in  collaboration  with 
more  capable  peers.  (Vygotsky,  1978,  p.  86) 

Vygotsky's  law  makes  claims  about  instruction 
and  learning.  The  ZPD  places  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  as  assisting  and  guiding  learner 
development  and  intellectual  possibilities  in  col- 
laborative activities.  Thus  for  Vygotsky  "the  only 
'good  learning'  is  that  which  is  in  advance  of  devel- 
opment'' (Vygotsky,  1978,  p.  89).  Ohta  (2000) 
claims  that  "the  construct  of  the  ZPD  specifies  that 
development  cannot  occur  if  too  much  assistance 
is  provided  or  if  a task  is  too  easy"  (p.  52).  Aljaafreh 
and  Lantolf  (1994)  claim  that  mediation  needs  to 
be  contingent.  This  means  teachers  need  to  balance 
the  giving  and  withholding  of  guidance  and  assis- 
tance, on-line,  in  accordance  with  students'  pro- 
gression through  a task.  This  gives  rise  to  the  term 
prolepsis.  According  to  Anton  (1999)  prolepsis 
leads  participants  in  the  interaction  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  each  other's  view  of  problem 
solving  and  solution. 

According  to  Throne  (2000)  Krashen's  notion  of 
comprehensible  input  (i  + 1)  which  concerns  an 
autonomous  passive  learner  listening  for  the  next 
level  of  linguistic  input,  should  not  be  equated 
with  the  ZPD  which  concerns  people  working  to- 
gether in  the  joint  accomplishment  of  specific  tasks 
developing  personal  ability.  The  ZPD  is  useful  in 
both  a linguistic  and  a task-based  system  because  it 
indicates  what  the  learner  can  or  can't  do  with  or 
without  assistance. 


Section  IV 
Research  in  SCT 

Teacher-Student  and  Classroom  Discourse 
Hall  (1995)  investigated  the  discursive  practices  of 
a Spanish  high-school  teacher  on  his  students. 
While  this  teacher  was  judged  to  be  knowledgeable. 


highly  proficient,  and  providing  a linguistically 
rich  environment  full  of  comprehensible  input 
similar  to  other  foreign  language  class-rooms, 

Hall's  analysis  shows  that  the  nature  of  the 
instructor's  discourse  was  not  proleptic.  Thus,  in- 
struction limited  student  opportunities  to  facilitate 
interactional  development  (Hall,  1995).  She  finds 
that  the  dominating  IRE  (initiation,  response,  fol- 
low-up/evaluation)  format  of  class  discussion  and 
the  teacher's  agenda  in  tasks  constrained  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  engage  in  longer,  more  com- 
plex discursive  patterns.  She  found  that  the  IRE 
and  teacher  agenda  also  constrained  classroom  dis- 
cussion to  the  linking  of  words  and  repetition  of 
parts  or  all  of  previous  utterances,  rather  than  de- 
veloping student  knowledge  and  expansion  of 
topic  relevance,  and  expansion  and  coherence 
across  utterances  (Hall,  1995). 

Anton  (1999)  examines  the  discourse  of  two 
high-school  teachers,  one  of  French  and  one  of 
Italian,  in  formal  grammar  lessons.  She  focuses  on 
the  degree  to  which  classrooms  are  made  either 
teacher-centered  or  learner-centered  through  the 
discourse.  Anton  (1999)  found  that  proleptic  in- 
struction and  the  dialogic  nature  of  a high-school 
French  instructor  increased  learner  involvement  in 
negotiation  of  meaning,  linguistic  form,  and  par- 
ticipation in  classroom  activity.  Analysis  of  the  dis- 
course revealed  how  the  dialogic  style  of  the 
instructor  recruited  student  investment  in  the  les- 
sons, creating  joint-ownership  of  the  classroom  activ- 
ity. Thus,  a learning-centered  environment  was 
created.  In  the  case  of  a high-school  Italian  instructor, 
Anton  (1999)  found  that  learner  engagement  and 
negotiation  of  meaning  are  dramatically  reduced 
when  instruction  is  not  proleptic.  That  is  when  in- 
struction lacks  scaffolding  in  the  ZPD.  This  includes 
communicative  moves  by  the  instructor  in  the  use  of 
directives,  assisting  questions,  open  ended  questions, 
pauses,  gestures,  opportunities  to  bid  for  the  floor. 

Learner-Learner  Discourse — Peer  Mediated 
Research 

In  a vocabulary  acquisition  study  of  university  stu- 
dents of  English,  mainly  from  East  and  Southeast 
Asian  nations,  in  an  intensive  English  program,  R. 

Ellis  and  He  (1999)  found  that  the  dialogic  construc- 
tion in  peer  interaction  provided  far  more  opportuni- 
ties for  learners  to  learn  new  words  than  did 
monologically  constructed  formats.  They  believe 
their  results  agree  with  Lantolf  and  Pavlenko  (1995) 
who  claim  that  "learning  hinges  not  so  much  on 
richness  of  input,  but  crucially  on  the  choices  made 
by  individuals  as  responsible  agents  with  dispositions 
to  think  and  act  in  certain  ways  rooted  in  their  dis- 
cursive histories"  (p.  116).  The  peer  dialogic  groups 
far  outscored  the  monological  groups.  This  didn't 
link  negotiation  of  meaning  to  acquisition,  but 
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points  to  the  greater  opportunities  for  use,  and  ne- 
gotiation of  meaning,  that  more  dialogically  based 
interaction  creates  and  provides. 

Through  the  work  of  Holunga  (1994),  Swain  (2000) 
examines  students  who  were  taught  to  verbalize 
metacognitive  strategies  (i.e.  language  used  for  one- 
self to  focus  attention,  predict',  plan,  externalize  and 
test  hypotheses  about  language,  supply  solutions,  and 
evaluate)  as  they  worked  through  a task  (a  kind  of 
inner-speech).  This  group  of  students  far  outper- 
formed other  groups  given  the  same  instruction  ex- 
cept for  respect  to  metacognitive  strategies.  The 
second  group  was  taught  metacognitive  strategies, 
but  not  to  verbalize  them  during  the  task.  The  third 
group  was  not  taught  metacogintive  strategies. 

Task  Related  Research 
Tasks  and  Methodology 

Roebuck  notes  that  sociocultural  pedagogy  and  so- 
ciocultural methodology  differ.  One  technique 
Vygotsky  used  to  study  development,  was  to  intro- 
duce tasks  which  exceeded  the  subjects  knowledge 
abilities  to  study  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of 
new  skills  (1978).  Pedagogical  tasks  are  chosen  be- 
cause they  lie  within  the  learners'  ZPD  while  tasks 
on  the  fringe  of  the  learners'  zone  and  beyond  can 
be  chosen  to  discover  how  people  respond  to  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  and  integrate  other  signs  and 
tools  into  their  tasks  (Roebuck,  2000). 

The  friction  between  tasks  and  individuals  is  often 
what  is  considered  bad  data  and  often  discarded.  In 
the  case  of  De  Geurrero  and  Villamil  (1994),  several 
recordings  were  eliminated  because  participants  did 
not  comply  with  task  procedures.  In  some  cases  bad 
data  may  be  more  revealing. 

Re-Defining  Tasks 

Donato  (1994,  p.  36)  states  that  "tasks  cannot  be 
externally  defined  or  classified  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cific external  task  features."  Rather,  tasks  are  in  fact 
internally  constructed  through  the  moment-to-mo- 
ment  verbal  interactions  of  the  learners  during  ac- 
tual performance.  Roebuck  (2000)  claims  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  tasks  and  activi- 
ties as  Coughlan  and  Duff  (1994)  define  them: 

A task  is,  we  propose,  a kind  of  behavioral  blue- 
print provided  to  subjects  in  order  to  elicit  lin- 
guistic data. 

An  activity,  by  comparison,  comprises  the  behav- 
ior that  is  actually  produced  when  an  individual 
(or  group)  performs  a task.  (p.  175) 

Coughlan  and  Duff  (1994)  argue  that  experimen- 
tally elicited  behavior  is  neither  constant  nor  con- 
trollable because  it  is  an  instantiation  of  activity 
between  the  participants.  That  is,  during  a task, 
roles  of  expert-novice  can  shift  and  the  nature  of 
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the  task  can  vary  between  being  a task  for  natural  or 
not  unnatural  communication.  Tasks  are  imposed 
on  learners  to  teach  pre-determined  agendas  while 
activity  is  how  the  learners — as  agents — construct 
the  task  to  the  final  outcome. 

Task  Design 

In  a teacher-fronted  translation  task  that  would-not 
be  considered  state-of-the-art,  Ohta  (2000)  finds 
that  learners  push  forward  with  a difficult  gram- 
matical construction  through  their  own  persistence 
and  investment  working  as  peers  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  task  creating  their  own  language 
learning  activity.  The  productivity  of  learner  inter- 
action cannot  necessarily  be  determined  by  looking 
at  task  design,  but  tasks  themselves  may  be  trans- 
formed as  each  learner  applies  him  or  herself  in 
instantiation  of  a unique  activity  (Coughlan  & Duff, 
1994). 

Orientation  in  Tasks 

Appel  and  Lantolf  (1994)  defined  orientation  as  the 
way  individuals  view  an  object  or  a task,  the  kind  of 
goals  they  establish  relative  to  the  task,  and  the 
plans  and  means  they  devise  to  carry  the  task  to  its 
completion.  Orientation  can  then  influence  per- 
sonal strategies  so  different  individuals  can  poten- 
tially have  different  personal  strategies  even  when 
under  the  same  instructions.  Donato  (2000)  argues 
teachers  need  to  focus  more  on  students'  orienta- 
tion that  are  'emergent  interactions'  based  on  par- 
ticipants' multiple  goals  during  the  conduct  of 
classroom  tasks  rather  than  independent  measures 
of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 

Re-Orientation 

Wang  (1996)  showed  that  classroom  group  work  is 
best  conceived  as  internal  goal-directed  actions  of  the 
students  rather  than  passive  adherence  to  external 
task  demands.  This  study  showed  how  different 
groups  continually  altered  their  orientations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  task,  as  they  progressed  through  it, 
based  on  their  goals,  desires,  and  motivations. 

Through  analysis  of  non-native  speakers  in  a text 
recall  task  Roebuck  (2000)  contends  that  learners' 
orientations,  what  they  think  a task  is  about,  cannot 
be  determined  a priori.  In  her  study  learners  often 
reinterpret  the  meaning  and  intent  of  a task  accord- 
ing to  what  they  think  the  task  is  about  and  in  rela- 
tion to  what  counts  as  successful  completion  for 
themselves  while  engaged  in  the  task  on-line. 

Learners  in  Roebuck's  (2000)  text  recall  task  ex- 
hibited various  orientations  to  the  task  which  in- 
cluded attempts  to  memorize  the  text,  summarize  it, 
comprehend  it,  distance  themselves  from  the  con- 
tent of  their  writing,  and  reframe  the  task  when  the 
self  was  in  danger  of  losing  face.  One  learner  refor- 
matted the  task  putting  himself  on  the  same  level  as 
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the  researcher.  Roebuck  defines  activity  as  how 
learners-as  agents-construct  and  make  the  task  their 
own.  She  concludes  that  researchers  need  to  dis- 
cover the  subjects'  activity  rather  attempt  to  predict 
their  unpredictable  complex  activity  (Roebuck, 
2000). 

Problems  for  Task-Based  Learning 
R.  Ellis  (1999,  cited  in  Lantolf,  2000b)  believes  that 
the  sociocultural  perspective  problematizes  task- 
based  learning  because  it  strips  the  ability  to  grade 
tasks  independently  from  an  individual  learners' 
ZPD.  Lantolf  (2000b)  claims  the  perspective  of  tasks 
as  behavior  eliciting  devices  privileges  language  ac- 
quisition over  learner  agency.  He  points  out  that,  if 
learners  do  not  exhibit  the  behaviors  predicted  by 
the  tasks,  one  could  mistakenly  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a problem  with  the  learner  and 
not  the  task. 

Discussion 

This  paper  has  given  a general  overview  of  TBLT 
methodologies  and  a sociocultural  approach  to  tasks 
and  SLA.  In  section  I,  three  methodologies  to  TBLT, 
their  justification,  and  their  approach  to  implemen- 
tation were  discussed.  A brief  outline  of  TBLT  re- 
search was  provided  illustrating  some  of  the  task 
categories  that  have  been  derived  from  this  re- 
search, and  some  of  the  broad  problems  which  still 
confront  TBLT  such  as  task  classification,  task  diffi- 
culty, and  task  complexity. 

Section  II  proposed  common  areas  TBLT  and  SCT 
share  and  points  of  intersection.  Both  are  seen  to 
attempt  to  inject  more  context  into  language  learn- 
ing, and  both  use  tasks  as  a medium  as  teaching/ 
researching  devices.  The  two  constructs  also  cross 
paths  where  in  TBLT  the  degree  that  meaning  is 
related  to  the  real  world  is  primary  while  in  SCT  it  is 
through  the  interaction  that  meaning  is  made. 

Section  III  dicussed  the  rationale  for  SCT  which 
emphasizes  the  study  of  the  system  of  language  as  a 
whole  in  instances  of  activity,  rather  than  the  study 
of  parts  of  the  system  of  language.  This  justifies  SCT 
in  that  when  language  is  studied  in  parts  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconstruct  them  into  a working  whole.  Five 
key  components  mediation,  activity  theory,  private 
speech,  regulation,  and  the  ZPD  for  the  analysis  of 
activity  and  talk  in  tasks  were  introduced. 

Finally  in  section  IV,  research  grounded  in  a so- 
ciocultural theory  of  development  in  expert/novice 
mediated  discourse,  peer  mediated  discourse,  and 
research  specifically  related  to  tasks  was  reviewed.  It 
seems  certainly  clear  from  the  expert-novice/class- 
room discourse  research  that  dialogic  oriented  in- 
struction leads  to  more  opportunities  for  use,  and 
negotiation  of  meaning  which  may  lead  to  deeper 
processing  or  internalization.  This  research  shows 
how  learners  who  are  proleptically  instructed  and 
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lead  within  the  ZPD  "far  outperform"  comparison 
groups.  It  pushes  instructors  to  think  about  the  op- 
portunities that  they  make  available  and  about  the 
opportunities  that  they  extend  to  their  learners  for 
dialogic  interaction  in  order  to  work  developmen- 
tally  within  the  ZPD.  Task  related  research  from  an 
SCT  perspective  reveals  contrasting  behavior  and 
activity  of  learners  within  tasks.  It  brings  a more 
microscopic  view  to  what  happens  inside  tasks 
highlighting  learners'  orientation  and  re-orientation 
in  tasks.  It  reveals  how  important  it  is  to  observe 
not  simply  the  outcome  in  tasks,  but  what  learners 
do  as  they  progress  through  them. 

Conclusions 

To  conclude,  the  implementation  of  a completely 
task-based  curriculum  with  its  wide-ranging  scope  is  a 
difficult  task  in  and  of  itself.  As  intimidating  and 
overwhelming  as  the  selection  and  grading  of  tasks 
combined  with  the  individual  agency  that  learners 
bring  to  the  tasks  may  be,  this  paradox  brings  to  fore 
the  freedom  and  flexibility  it  allows  the  instructor  or 
researcher  to  mediate  between  the  two  perspectives. 
TBLT  and  SCT  are  highly  compatible.  In  light  of  the 
research  emerging  from  SCT  it  is  proposed  that  use  of 
sociocultural  frameworks  may  provide  richer  under- 
standings of  learners  engaged  in  various  forms  of 
TBLT.  This  should  also  make  it  possible  to  gain  fur- 
ther insight  to  the  nature  of  TBLT  methodologies.  In 
this  way  then  it  may  be  possible  to  push  forward  us- 
ing SCT  and  TBLT  to  triangulate  what  and  how  learn- 
ers do  what  they  do  under  task  conditions  to  create 
and  maximize  learning-centered  second  language 
acquisition  under  the  rubrics  of  TBLT. 
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As  language  educators,  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  importance  associated  with  choos- 
ing the  appropriate  language  forms,  func- 
tions and  topics  for  our  students'  lessons.  However, 
some  recent  reading  has  led  me  to  ask  myself  and 
other  educators  an  additional  question  about  the 
language  and  materials  used  in  lessons:  "When  was 
the  last  time  we  considered  the  appropriate  varieties 
of  English  to  expose  our  learners  to?"  In  a round  of 
interviews  with  teachers,  I discovered  a general  lack 
of  awareness  regarding  language  variety  planning 
and  pedagogy  in  the  handful  of  high  schools  I que- 
ried (including  my  own). 


Which  Varieties 
of  English  Do 
You  Teach  at 
Your  Jr./Sr. 
High  School? 


Dialect,  accent  and  variety 
When  many  of  us  refer  to  the  different  "kinds"  of 
English  in  use  among  English  speaking  countries  (or 
even  within  a single  nation),  we 
commonly  use  the  terms  dialect 
and/or  accent.  Strevens  notes  that 
"since  many  educators  use  the 
terms  interchangeably"(1983, 
p.87),  it  is  useful  to  make  a dis- 
tinction between  dialect  and  ac- 
cent. Dialect  is  generally  taken  to 
mean  "differences  in  grammar 
and  vocabulary"  while  accent 
represents,  "differences  in  pho- 
nology" (Strevens,  1983,  p.88). 
The  negative  associations  with 
the  terms  dialect  and  accent 
among  many  language  communi- 
ties has  led  authors  to  use  the 
term  variety  when  referring  to  a 
subtype  of  a language,  such  as  the 
American  or  British  varieties  of 
English  (Kachru  & Nelson,  1996). 
In  this  sense,  varieties  could  in- 
clude variation  in  any  or  all  of 
the  following:  grammar,  vocabu- 
and  even  pragmatics. 


lary,  phonology 
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Identifying  English  varieties 

As  a simplistic,  but  useful  guide,  Kachru  and  Nelson 
(1996)  have  categorized  English  varieties  by  using 
an  illustration  of  three  concentric  circles  (a  three- 
circle,  bulls-eye).  The  "Inner  Circle"  (or  bull's  eye) 
contains  the  commonly  accepted  varieties  of  En- 
glish: American,  Australian,  British,  Canadian,  and 
New  Zealand.  These  varieties  are  used  in  countries 
where  English  is  the  first  or  predominant  language. 
The  next  circle  is  called  the  "Outer  Circle"  and  rep- 
resents varieties  used  in  countries  where  English  has 
had  a long  history  of  institutionalized  functions  and 
wide  importance.  Examples  are  India,  Pakistan, 
Singapore,  South  Africa  and  the  Philippines.  The 
last  circle  is  called  the  "Expanding  Circle"  and  con- 
tains countries  in  which  English  fulfills  roles  that 
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are  rather  specific  in  nature.  These  countries  include 
Japan,  China,  Korea,  Iran  and  Nepal.  This  last  circle 
is  always  growing,  and  hence  it  has  earned  its  name. 

Informal  Interview  Question 

Do  you  teach  multiple  varieties  in  your  class- 
...  room  now?  _ 

In  an  effort  to  survey  how  some  teachers  approach 
the  issue  of  linguistic  variety 
in  their  high  school  class- 
rooms, I conducted  about  a 
dozen  informal  interviews, 
asking  the  above  question. 

About  half  of  the  instructors 
queried  answered  with  a 
paraphrase  of  what  this 
teacher  said:  "My  students 
struggle  with  listening  com- 
prehension in  American  English,  which  they've 
been  studying  for  5 years  now.  Why  would  I con- 
fuse them  with  another  variety?"  Another  said,  "We 
have  a multinational  teaching  staff  representing 
several  inner  circle  varieties.  We  all  have  pronuncia- 
tion and  lexis  differences,  but  we  don't  deal  with 
these  issues  explicitly  in  our  lessons.''  One  men- 
tioned that  some  texts  have  more  exposure  to  vari- 
eties than  others,  "We  use  Marathon  Mouth , which 
has  a variety  of  speakers  in  the  listening  materials.'' 
Another  reasoned  that  his  curriculum  paid  some 
attention  to  variety  of  English:''  Yeah,  we  do  a les- 
son once  a year  highlighting  the  differences  be- 
tween American  and  British  English.''  However,  the 
overall  reality  seemed  to  be  echoed  by  one  teacher 
who  verbalized  what  many  of  us  (including  me) 
probably  do  unconsciously,  "My  students  get  one 
variety  of  English — mine." 

From  this  small  sampling  of  skilled  and  knowl- 
edgeable teachers,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  many 
or  most  high  school  teachers  (and  most  likely  teach- 
ers in  many  other  contexts)  probably  do  not  address 
the  issue  of  language  variety  in  a conscious  and  sys- 
tematic way.  In  my  own  case,  I cannot  say  that  this 
neglect  results  from  a lack  of  need:  last  year  we  be- 
gan a home  stay  program  in  Australia,  and  this  year 
it  dawned  on  me  that  we  were  giving  students  abso- 
lutely no  exposure  to  Australian  English  in  our  cur- 
riculum. 

The  Myth  of  "Standard  English '' 

There  have  been  volumes  written  about  standards  of 
English  which  is  quite  an  interesting  and  controver- 
sial topic  these  days.  As  previously  discussed,  En- 
glish is  used  in  a variety  of  functions  in  a multitude 
of  countries  throughout  the  world.  The  question  of 
standard  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  choice 
between  British  and  American  English  as  many 
people  assume  (Phillipson,  1992).  All  of  the  inner 
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circle  countries  have  legitimate  varieties,  and  none 
of  them  are  inherently  wrong  (Kachru  & Nelson, 
1996).  The  question  of  standard  gets  more  compli- 
cated if  we  consider  the  varieties  of  the  outer  and 
expanding  circles  as  well.  These  varieties  are  not 
transitional  "interlanguage, ''  they  are  stable  systems 
with  their  own  characteristic  vocabulary,  grammar, 
phonology  and  pragmatics,  and  are  thus  argued  to™ 
have  merit  and  legitimacy  in  their  own  right 

(Kachru  & Nelson,  1996; 
Phillipson,  1992) 

The  question  of  standards 
within  any  single  country  is 
also  a sensitive  one  these 
days.  Using  the  United  States 
as  an  example,  there  are 
many  varieties  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  video  American 
Tongues,  and  some  hold 
more  social  and  economic 
prestige  than  others  (McGroarty,  1996).  GAE  (Gen- 
eral American  English)  is  the  variety  that  is  gener- 
ally identified  with  social  and  economic  power  in 
the  US,  and  this  is  what  you  will  generally  hear  spo- 
ken by  national  newscasters,  high-level  politicians, 
academics  and  businessmen  (Rickford,  1996).  Other 
varieties  in  the  US,  such  as  African-American  Ver- 
nacular or  a heavy  New  York  accent  for  example,  are 
two  varieties  that  do  not  hold  widespread  prestige 
and  would  weigh  against  a user  in  many  contexts 
(Rickford,  1996). 

It  is  probably  best  to  say  that  there  are  many  le- 
gitimate varieties  of  English  in  the  world,  some  of 
which  hold  prestige  in  certain  settings.  GAE  and 
British  English  (RP)  or  received  pronunciation  likely 
have  more  worldwide  prestige  than  other  varieties, 
but  that  does  not  make  other  varieties  incorrect 
(Kachru  & Nelson,  1996).  Since  most  of  our  students 
here  in  Japan  have  likely  been  taught  that  American 
English  is  the  acceptable  English  standard,  unfamil- 
iar varieties  are  likely  to  be  seen  as  wrong  by  stu- 
dents (Kachru  & Nelson,  1996).  If  you  would  agree 
that  Australian,  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  English 
are  not  wrong,  you  may  also  agree  that  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  point  this  out  to  our  students. 
Pennycook  addresses  the  reality  of  multiple  stan- 
dards and  prestige  forms  saying,  "Rather  than  as- 
suming some  monolithic  version  of  the  standard 
language,  therefore,  we  can  acknowledge  multiple 
standards''while  at  the  same  time  acknowledging, 
"the  importance  of  certain  language  forms  because 
of  their  relationship  to  certain 
discourses''(Pennycook,  1994,  p.  316). 

How  do  We  Decide  which  English  Varieties  to  Use  in  the 
Classroom? 

Armed  with  our  new,  broader  awareness  of  language 
variety,  we  must  now  ask  ourselves  which  varieties 
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would  be  the  most  appropriate  pedagogic  candidates 
for  our  students.  Pennycook  suggests  that  we,  "first 
need  to  make  sure  that  students  have  access  to  those 
standard  forms  that  are  linked  to  social  and  economic 
power  and  prestige.  Next  we  need  a good  understand- 
ing of  the  status  and  possibilities  presented  by  differ- 
ent standards.  Then  we  can  focus  on  those  parts  of 
language  that  are  significant  in 
particular  discourses,  and  students 
need  to  understand  that  these 
forms  represent  only  one  set  of 
particular  possibilities." 

(Pennycook,  1994,  317-318). 

Initially,  this  suggests  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  students  the  standard(s)  they  will 
need  to  navigate  gate  keeping  tests  such  as  TOEIC  or 
TOEFL  to  promote  equal  opportunity  for  second 
language  learners  (McGroarty,  1996).  Then,  we  also 
need  to  identify  what  the  students'  needs  might  be 
other  than  the  prestige  forms.  A needs  analysis 
(Long,  in  press)  of  your  students'  likely  current  and 
future  use  of  English  can  be  utilized  to  identify  the 
varieties  that  they  are  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with.  Which  countries  do  many  or  most  of  your 
students  travel  to?  Does  your  school  have  an  official 
home  stay  program?  Where?  Do  any  of  your  stu- 
dents go  abroad  for  extended  study?  What  varieties 
will  our  students  be  exposed  to  in  these  settings? 

In  my  own  case,  I decided  to  expose  my  learners  to 
all  varieties  included  in  the  inner  circle  countries  (as 
input  only).  Due  to  my  students'  rather  low  level,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  work  with 
more  localized  varieties  of  English  that  would  be  clas- 
sified as  regional  or  social  (Kachru  & Nelson,  1996),  or 
to  have  them  produce  other  varieties  to  any  great 
extent.  Unless  a specific  need  arose,  I think  that  such 
specificity  is  best  left  to  higher- 
level  students  or  those  that 
have  specific  needs  due  to 
travel  or  relocation.  However,  I 
would  consider  broadly  treat- 
ing a regional  dialect  if  a needs 
analysis  discovered  that  such  a 
variety  was  helpful  to  our  home  stay  students.  For 
example,  if  my  students  were  to  travel  to  a rural  area 
where  the  varieties  I teach  are  not  used  (GAE  and  RP), 
I would  definitely  expose  them  to  the  regional  variety 
in  the  input  and  would  perhaps  have  them  practice 
output  of  key  phrases  as  well. 

How  Do  We  Introduce  these  Varieties  to  Students? 

Begin  by  Raising  Student  Awareness 

"I'm  from  New  Zealand,  and  my  girlfriend  Qapa- 

nese)  thinks  my  English  is  wrong."  (A  response 

from  teacher  interviews.) 

If  we  accomplish  nothing  more  than  raise  our  stu- 
dents' awareness  to  the  reality  and  validity  of  other 


English  varieties,  I believe  we  will  have  performed 
an  essential  service.  A very  useful  starting  strategy  is 
to  first  raise  the  students'  awareness  to  variety 
within  their  own  language.  This  is  a powerful  tech- 
nique for  opening  their  minds  to  the  acceptance  of 
legitimate  varieties  other  than  a prestige  form  or 
widely  accepted  variety  (Kachru  & Nelson,  1996). 

Students  can  be  directed  to  brain- 
storm in  groups  about  the  variet- 
ies of  the  "standard”  that  exists  in 
Japan.  "Are  there  people  in  cer- 
tain regions  that  cannot  commu- 
nicate in  spoken  form  with  one 
another?"  "What  variety  would 
our  students  recommend  a tourist  to  learn  if  they 
were  coming  to  Tokyo?  To  Kyushu?  To  Hokkaido? 
To  Aomori?"  'Could  a visitor  communicate  well  in 
these  areas  with  only  "standard  Japanese"?' 

Once  students  have  been  reminded  of  the  variety 
within  their  own  language,  we  can  explain  that 
many  languages  are  pluricentric  in  nature  and  have, 
"more  than  one  variety,  many  times  more  than  one 
accepted  standard  (Arabic,  Hindi,  Spanish,  French)" 
(Kachru  & Nelson,  1996,  p.  71).  This  is,  of  course, 
true  of  English  as  well.  As  educators,  we  can  point 
out  that  even  within  any  of  the  inner  circle  coun- 
tries, including  the  US,  many  valid  varieties  exist 
(Kachru  & Nelson,  1996).  This  is  where  the  use  of 
the  video  such  as  American  Tongues  would  be  an 
ideal  and  entertaining  way  to  see  the  broad  variety 
of  English  used  just  within  the  United  States.  This 
video  is  a wonderfully  candid  and  entertaining  tour 
of  the  staggering  array  of  English  varieties  in  the  US. 

I believe  that  the  final  result  of  this  exercise 
would  be  to  open  our  students'  eyes  to  the  legiti- 
mate need  for  general  exposure  to  nonstandard  vari- 
eties of  any  language,  and 
the  value  of  learning  specific 
varieties  when  they  are  likely 
to  travel,  study  or  work  in 
places  where  regional  variet- 
ies are  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  commonly  taught 
standard. 

Kachru  & Nelson  (1996)  note  other  benefits  of 
such  awareness  raising  exercises: 

1.  The  students  would  move  beyond  an  abstract 
belief  in  the  existence  of  world  Englishes  in  a 
hands  on  way. 

2.  Students  would  become  less  reluctant  to  engage 
an  unfamiliar  variety  in  the  future.  This  is  essen- 
tial given  the  fact  that  "interactional  contexts  in 
which  nonnative  and  native  speakers  use  English 
with  each  other  are  fast  shrinking"  (Kachru  & 
Nelson  (1996,  p.88). 

Classroom  Application 

McGroarty  claims  that,  "The  fact  that  multiple  stan- 


Unfamiliar  varieties  are 
likely  to  be  seen  as 
"wrong"  by  students. 


"I'm  from  New  Zealand,  and 
my  girlfriend  (Japanese)  thinks 
my  English  is  wrong. " 
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dards  exist  is  a crucial  insight  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  language,  and  it  suggests  that  teaching  mate- 
rials and  practices  ought  to  make  them  explicit" 
(1996,  p.  32).  Most  teachers  understand  that  exposure 
to  other  English  varieties  translates  into  different  ac- 
tivities according  to  students'  proficiency  levels.  At 
lower  levels,  activities  that  require  input  recognition 
(McGroarty,-1996)  seem  appropriate;  while  at  higher 
levels  activities  can  be  more  challenging  and  in- 
volved. Some  principles  and  activities  specifically 
addressing  language  variety  include: 

< At  all  levels,  it  makes  sense  to  use  a variety  of 
speakers  in  listening  materials,  not  only  increas- 
ing exposure  to  linguistic  variety,  but  providing 
the  opportunity  for  learners  to  hear  a variety  of 
speakers  in  terms  of  gender  and  race  (Brown, 
1994). 

< Since  most  students'  English  exposure  is  to  GAE 
only,  we  can  increase  our  learners'  overall  recep- 
tive competence,  and  ability  to  perceive  unfamil- 
iar dialects,  by  working  to  maximize  receptive 
strategies  (using  top-down  processing  skills,  in- 
ferring, guessing,  etc),  increasing  student  com- 
fort with  unknown  language  (Skehan,  1998),  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  clarification  strategies  for 
negotiation  of  meaning  (Skehan,  1998)  when 
unfamiliar  language  is  encountered. 

< Teachers  should  explicitly  highlight  major  differ- 
ences in  vocabulary  in  the  varieties  they  choose 
to  address.  As  an  example,  students  could  listen 
to  several  different  speakers  read  a similar  text 
containing  varietal  vocabulary  differences,  and 
the  learners  have  to  pick  out  the  British  speaker. 
Students  could  focus  on  vocabulary  differences 
such  as  pants/trousers  to  identify  the  speaker's 
dialect. 

< In  a similar  exercise,  teachers  could  work  with 
the  major  differences  in  pronunciation  between 
the  varieties  in  focus.  The  teacher  could  play  a 
tape  of  two  or  three  different  variety  speakers 
reading  the  same  text,  and  the  students  have  to 
choose  the  Australian  speaker  (for  example),  us- 
ing only  pronunciation  differences. 

< A more  intensive  vocabulary  exercise  is  to  have 
students  use  newspapers/magazines  from  several 
inner  circle  countries  to  compare  lexis  use  be- 
tween the  articles  (Kachru  & Nelson,  1996). 

Conclusion 

As  English  increasingly  takes  on  international  lan- 
guage status  (McGroarty,  1996;  Pennycook,  1994),  1 
feel  that  one  of  our  duties  as  responsible  educators 
is  to  convey  the  rich  variety  that  English  embodies. 

I suggest  that  a valid  goal  would  be  to  enable  our 
students  to  view  English  as  the  multicolored  rain- 
bow of  possibilities  that  it  actually  is,  rather  than 
the  black  and  white  inkblot  our  teaching  and  mate- 


rials often  make  it  out  to  be.  A plan  for  introducing 
a broader  sense  of  English  variety  in  your  curricu- 
lum could  be  designed  accordingly: 

1.  First,  do  the  teachers  in  your  program  agree  that 

language  variety  is  a useful  and  sensible  feature 
of  English;  a feature  that  should  be  included  in 
the  curriculum?  

2.  If  so,  which  varieties  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
expose  students  to? 

3.  How  will  you  raise  learner  awareness  to  the  le- 
gitimacy of  other  English  varieties? 

4.  How  will  you  introduce  these  varieties  into  the 
lesson  materials:  at  what  level,  and  in  which 
modes  (reception  and  or  production)? 

A concise  reader  survey:  What  do  you  think? 
Though  this  article's  primary  aim  is  to  raise  teacher 
awareness  about  the  possibilities  of  including  a 
broader  treatment  of  English  variety  into  their  cur- 
riculum, I am  also  interested  in  garnering  input 
from  teachers  regarding  this  issue.  Please  consider 
the  following: 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  JR/HS  context  is  appropri- 
ate for  varietal  introduction?  If  not,  at  what  level 
do  you  think  it  is  appropriate? 

2.  What  is  your  personal  experience  with  English 
varieties  in  your  classroom? 

Please  email  me  at  tantoll@hotmail.com  with  your 
views  and  experiences. 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 


This  month,  the  Nagoya  Chapter  offers  valuable  solutions  for  finding  volunteers.  The  coeditors  of  this  column  invite 
you  to  submit  800-word  reports  on  your  chapter,  SIG,  or  special  event  in  Japanese,  English,  or  a combination  of  both. 


The  Chapter  Election  Process  and  Volunteerism 


In  the  last  three  years,  activity  at  the  Nagoya  Chapter 
has  improved  markedly  because  we  see  the  election 
process  as  an  opportunity  to  increase  volunteerism. 
That,  along  with  more  choices,  greater  flexibility,  and 
persuasion  from  the  heart  has  enhanced  our  odds  of 
identifying  people  who  will  assist. 

More  Choices  and  Flexibility 
A chapter  asking  prospective  volunteers  to  run  only 
for  an  office  represents  the  traditional  approach. 

But,  probably,  many  tend  to  view  this  as  all  or  noth- 
ing. That  is,  (s)he  would  have  to  commit  year-round 
or  not  at  all.  There  is  an  alternative — offer  more 
choices  and  greater  flexibility. 

But  how?  First,  the  chapter  needs  to  identify  and 
fill,  minimally,  each  critical  position  prior  to  the 
election.  Also,  on  Election  Day,  willing  members  on 
the  slate — especially  incumbents — agreeing  to  an- 
nounce their  intent  to  step  aside  and  take  on  a dif- 
ferent activity,  facilitates  volunteerism.  Otherwise,  a 
prospective  candidate  may  feel  intimidated  by  the 
incumbent's  experience  and  defer. 

Then  on  Election  Day,  the  current  officers  launch 
a dynamic  election  process.  First,  the  President  clari- 
fies the  choices  for  each  modality.  "Finance/'  for 
instance,  is  a modality  whereas  treasurer  and  assis- 
tant treasurer  are  positions  within  it.  A handout 
helps  explain.  For  the  program,  publicity,  member- 
ship, and  facility  modalities,  the  choices  are  chair, 
co-chair/assistant,  and  committee-person.  Co-chairs 
,':  W o u 1 cPhav e equal  knowledge.  An  assistant  would 
more  Ukely  lack  experience.  The  committee-person's 
commitment  would  be  more  casual.  And,  the  chap- 
ter^ con^i^s  neutrality  towards  the  slots  that  pros- 
pects choose  to  fill — or  not.  This  atmosphere  allows 
for  a mpredymanie^election  process..:  \ }A  ! %% 

WhaityTor  instance,  happened  in  Nagoya  that  is 
different?  The>Riiblicity  Chair  revealed: that  a member?!; 
was  assisting  her.  She  became  th^^is|ant'-M^lici^ 
Chair|#and  began: receiving  recognition  for  her  vol- 
unteer^effort.  Now  Co-chair>  jshe  attends 'the  officer 
meetings  andis  contributing  to  the  discussions.  She 
has  continued  to  volunteer  for  nearly  three  years. 


erence,  the  handout  lists  the  high-priority  duties. 

Below  are  examples  of  what  some  of  the  Nagoya 
officers  intend  to  state  at  the  next  election. 

Nagano  Yoshimi,  Publicity  Co-Chair:  I like  to 
meet  people  and  talk  with  them.  Also , I enjoy  persuading 
people  to  join  JALT.  Since  I belong  to  other  organiza- 
tions, I have  a lot  of  chances  to  attend  other  presenta- 
tions. I always  take  some  material  with  me.  I was  a bit 
shy  to  announce  the  j ALT  activities  to  total  strangers  at 
first.  But  after  that  announcement ; a lot  of  people  came 
up  and  asked  me  for  more  information.  I am  always 
surprised  how  it  gets  their  attention.  If  you  find  such  an 
activity  rewarding , please  volunteer. 

Mathew  White , Program  Chair:  The  challenge  is 
attempting  to  balance  the  types  of  chapter  presentations 
with  the  expectations  of  as  many  of  the  local  members 
as  possible.  The  benefits  are  numerous.  My  personal 
favorites  are  getting  to  know  the  presenters  a little  better 
and  doing  as  much  as  possible  to  make  the  presentations 
run  smoothly.  -•  y.y.s^  ’ '?>  s. 

Katsuda  Ryoko,  Facilities  Chair:  Volunteerism  has 
to  do  with  offering  our  time,  smiles,  work,  and  tech-..yf^ 
niques  in  a posi tive  way  'eacH:imeting\]A Iso,  we  should 
make  our  meetings  as  interesting  as  possible  so  thdt.^ 
many  people  come'.'  " -Z  ^ ' • ":- 

Of  course,  there  are  no  guarantees./ But  based  on  ;/  . / / 
the  experience  of  the vNagoya  Chapter  of  the  last  / 
three  years,  the  model  above -improves  the  probabil-  f] 
ity.  If  you  are  reading  this, and  are  presently  an  of- 
ficer, consider  advocating  at  least  some  of  these/ 
aspects.  If  you  area  non-officer,  attend  the  next%^:s- 
election  and  speak  up.  For  example;  if  you  are  a 
novice  and  uncertain  about  wanting  to  be  a;  Pro- 
gram Chair,  say  that  you  are  interested; in  being  an 
assi  stan t q%co m mittee-pers y V 
■;i^:Very  likely;  your  advocacy  will  result  in  a win-win 
situation.  Each  volunteer  has  different  likes  and  dis-  > ; 
likes.  A particular  taskithatTs/a  grind  fqr  one  volun- 
*teerus  not  for  another.  When  any  assoblafe$n% 
shortageof  volunteers,  there^is  the  dangepthat  theses  ' 
tasks=wiIPtake  their  tolhSuch  results  tend  to  under-  Vy.  / 
mine  the  services  that  JALT  offers.  If  more  volun- * / 

teers  come  forward— in  small  ways  or  large— and  a s , 
chapter  matches  the  volunteer's  circumstance  and 
interest  to  the  artivitv  the; "grind"  will  gravitate  . w/' - 


interest  to  the:activit^/t^e^^ihd',  wilt  gravitate:  |g; 


/•)  Anothefiimportarit  element  islthat  the  officers  speak 
11  to  the  attendees  ori  Election  Day  from  the  heartily 
P abdut/their  ppsitions.  Rather  thandistingd:he  duties^ 
orallyy^tKejispeak  on  the  tasks  thaftare  rewarding^  / 
and  would  beVfor  the  prospects;  Ir| addition/for  ref- 


o 


y* by'RicHfPortef .Nagano  Yoshimi , •;  / 

Mathew  White,  'andKatsuda  Ryoko  j'/iy ' 
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Alternative  Assessment 
for  Graded  Readers 

Kerry  Lida  & Alexandra  Smith 
School  for  International  Training , 
Tokyo  fogakkan  Junior  College 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Extensive  reading 
Learner  English  Level:  High  beginner  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  high  to  university 
Preparation  Time:  30  to  45  minutes  to  make  hand- 
out and  criteria 

Activity  Time:  30  minutes  or  more 


Graded  readers  are  an  excellent  chance  for  students 
to  gain  extensive  reading  practice.  Final  assessment 
is  commonly  in  the  form  of  book  reports.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  students  don't  like  writing  them  as 
much  as  teachers  dislike  reading  them.  This  article 
describes  an  alternative  form  of  assessment  to  use 
with  graded  readers  that  is  enjoyable  for  both  stu- 


dent and  teacher. 

One  of  the  goals  for  this  class  was  that  students 
would  be  able  to  increase  their  confidence  in,  and 
enjoyment  of,  reading  stories  in  English.  Because  we 
believe  this  goal  to  be  vital  to  their  reading  success, 
we  looked  for  alternative  ways  to  assess  their  read- 
ing progress  throughout  the  course  that  would  not 
detract  from  this  enjoyment.  The  graded  readers 
that  we  used  were  published  by  Penguin,  Cam- 
bridge, Longman,  and  Oxford.  Initially  we  used 
class  sets  which  students  read  in  class  as  well  as  for 
homework.  As  the  class  progressed,  students  were 
placed  in  reading  circles  (three  or  four  students  read 
the  same  book),  and  we  concluded  with  students 
choosing  their  own  books  during  classroom  "book 
fairs."  During  the  semester,  each  student  read  ap- 
proximately six  to  eight  books.  After  given  reading 
assignments,  students  completed  comprehension 
activities  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups. 

For  each  book,  we  chose  projects  to  assess  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  story  and  their  reading 
progress.  Because  tests  can  be  seen  as  threatening, 
we  felt  projects  would  increase  the  students'  enjoy- 
ment of  reading  and  allow  the  students  to  present 
their  learning  in  a non-threatening  environment. 
The  students  could  choose  from  several  projects 
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which  were  designed  to  match  their  varied  learn- 
ing styles  and  interests. 

The  following  projects  were  presented  to  the 
students  throughout  the  semester  and  were  com- 
pleted both  in  class  and  as  homework: 

Writing  a Letter  to  a Friend:  You  have  just  read 
the  most  interesting  book  and  can't  wait  to  tell 
a friend  about  it!  Write  a one-page  letter  to  a 
friend  telling  them  about  the  book  and  why 
they  should  read  it. 

Advertisement:  Draw  an  advertisement  to  sell 
your  book  to  another  interested  reader.  Include 
parts  of  the  plot,  setting,  and  characters  that 
will  make  the  book  interesting  to  another 
reader. 

Comic  Strip:  You  will  be  using  all  of  your  artistic 
skills!  Draw  a comic  strip  about  the  story,  and 
show  what  happens  during  the  story.  Be  sure  to 
write  about  each  picture  using  your  own  words. 
Time  Line:  Draw  a timeline  for  the  book  that  you 
read.  What  happens  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  book?  Include  the  plot,  characters, 
and  setting.  As  you  are  making  your  timeline, 
include  an  imaginary  character  who  becomes 
part  of  the  story. 

Imagine:  Write  a one-page  paper  telling  what  hap- 


pens after  the  story.  What  happens  to  the  char- 
acters? What  do  they  do?  Use  your  imagination 
and  make  sure  it  relates  to  the  story. 

Diary:  Choose  a character  and  write  a one-page  di- 
ary telling  how  the  character  is  feeling  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  book. 
Interview:  Pretend  that  you  are  a reporter  and  you 
will  interview  one  character  from  your  book. 

You  need  to  write  eight  questions  and  give  an 
answer  for  each  question.  Your  questions  should 
be  related  to  the  story. 

Book  Talk:  On  a tape,  talk  about  the  book  you  have 
just  read.  Tell  the  plot,  setting,  characters,  what 
the  book  is  about,  why  you  liked  the  book,  and 
your  favorite  part  of  the  book.  Speak  loudly  and 
confidently! 

Storymap:  Draw  a storymap  for  the  book  that  you 
read.  Include  the  plot,  characters,  and  setting. 

The  examples  on  these  two  pages  are  (a)  a comic 
strip  and  (b)  a storymap.  The  projects  were  graded 
on  a set  of  criteria,  in  the  form  of  a rubric  that  was 
given  to  the  students  with  the  assignment.  The  cri- 
teria included:  understanding  parts  of  the  book, 
grammar,  and  overall  quality  of  the  work. 

We  found  that  our  students  really  enjoyed  the 
projects,  and  seemed  more  interested  and  motivated 
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to  talk  about  the  book  using  their  project.  It  was  fun 
for  us,  as  teachers,  to  see  the  students'  enjoyment  of 
reading  and  see  the  creativity  of  their  projects,  grade 
them,  and  break  the  repetition  of  reading  book  re- 
ports. Perhaps  more  importantly,  feedback  from  the 
students  frequently  touched  on  how  reading  in  En- 
glish had  changed  from  a difficult  chore  to  an  en- 
joyable activity,  thus  achieving  one  of  our  most 
important  goals. 


Using  Authentic  Video  for 
Current  English  Usage  and 
Popular  Culture  Studies 

Charlene  Potter  & Kim  Lenz 
Kansai  Gaidai  University 

Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Authentic,  videos 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  high  to  university 
Preparation  Time:  30  to  60  minutes  (after  scripts 
have  been  downloaded  and  videos  obtained) 
Activity  Time:  90  minutes 


The  use  of  authentic  videos  is  a useful,  fun  way  to 
give  students  something  exciting  and  a little  less 
academic  than  their  regular  classes.  Lazar  claims, 

"By  exposing  students  to  rich  language  of  the  text, 
we  can  expand  their  language  awareness,  their  over- 
all knowledge  of  how  words  and  grammar  can  be 
used"  (pp.  vi-viii).  Authentic  texts  are  a good  source 
of  natural  linguistic  input  and  are  useful  in  promot- 
ing cultural  awareness  and  developing  fluency.  Al- 
though authentic  materials  are  often  considered  too 
difficult  for  any  but  the  highest  level  students,  they 
can  still  be  used  with  lower  level  students  if  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  tasks  is  adjusted  to  suit  the  learners' 
level. 

The  authentic  texts  used  in  this  activity  are  epi- 
sodes of  the  American  sitcom  "Friends."  Despite  the 
dubious  quality  of  many  television  sitcoms,  we  have 
found  that  the  shows  can  be  used  in  a variety  of 
ways  to  help  students  make  incredible  improve- 
ments in  their  language  abilities.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  aspects  of  oral  comprehen- 
sion and  fluency  is  understanding  and  producing 
the  rhythms  of  spoken  English  (intonation,  stress, 
word  connections,  etc.).  Within  the  first  couple  of 
months  of  this  course,  we  saw  the  students'  mastery 
of  this  rhythm  improve  significantly.  Their  self-con- 
fidence also  got  a much-needed  boost  as  their  com- 

O 


prehension  and  production  improved  in  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Scripts  for  each  episode  can  be  downloaded  from 
a number  of  sites  such  as:  <www.geocities.com/ 
TelevisionCity/41 5 1/scripts. htmlx  Reading  the 
script  in  groups  of  seven  or  eight,  with  each  student 
playing  the  role  of  one  of  the  characters,  is  an  ideal 
way  for  them  to  improve  their  reading  and  speaking 
skills.  As  they  watch  the  scene  after  reading  the 
script,  they  can  also  work  on  their  pronunciation, 
rhythm,  and  intonation.  The  young,  good-looking, 
humorous  characters  make  learning  fun,  and  humor 
is  a great  tool  for  motivating  learners.  Sitcom  humor 
typically  consists  of  a seemingly  simple  situation 
which  becomes  increasingly  more  complicated  due 
to  a misunderstanding.  This  often  involves  a lot  of 
sentence  repetition  in  different  scenes,  which  en- 
ables the  students  to  hear  the  same  sentence  in  a 
number  of  different  contexts.  This  helps  them  re- 
member the  meaning  of  a new  expression  and 
shows  them  the  different  ways  it  can  be  said  and 
used.  The  students  love  the  show  and  although  it  is 
fast  paced,  the  repetition  of  the  same  lines  helps 
them  to  keep  up. 

After  your  class  has  become  familiar  with  the 
characters  and  their  different  personalities,  an  inter- 
esting activity  is  to  let  the  students  themselves  be- 
come the  screenwriters.  This  can  be  done  by 
stopping  an  episode  just  before  the  end  and  getting 
groups  of  students  to  create  their  own  ending.  Al- 
though we  have  not  had  time  for  the  groups  to  ac- 
tually act  out  their  endings,  this  may  be  something 
fun  to  consider  in  the  future. 

The  materials  needed  are  readily  accessible  in  Ja- 
pan as  most  video  stores  now  carry  at  least  the  first 
and  second  seasons  of  the  show.  If  English  versions 
with  Japanese  subtitles  are  your  only  source,  you 
can  cover  the  subtitles  with  a piece  of  paper.  I also 
encourage  them  to  rent  the  videos  themselves. 
"Friends"  is  also  available  on  DVD  with  additional 
information,  which  makes  it  a more  interactive  ex- 
perience for  the  student.  Another  alternative  is  to  go 
to  a "Friends"  website  where,  for  $20,  you  can  get  a 
Warner  Home  Video  of  the  top  ten  episodes. 

Pre-viewing  Activities 

1.  Bring  up  the  central  issue  of  the  episode  and  get 

them  to  talk  about  what  they  know. 

2.  Introduce  new  vocabulary  used  in  the  episode 

(slang,  idiomatic  expressions,  etc.). 

3.  Read  the  script  in  groups  of  seven  or  eight  stu- 
dents. (A  few  scenes  at  a time  is  a good  way  to 

begin.) 

4.  Follow  this  up  with  comprehension  questions. 
Viewing  the  Episode 

This  should  be  done  slowly  at  first,  two  or  three 
scenes  at  a time,  particularly  in  the  beginning  when 
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students  are  still  getting  to  know  the  show  and  the 
characters.  Later  on,  the  script  can  be  given  as 
homework,  and  the  episode  can  be  watched  unin- 
terrupted. 

Post- viewing  Activity 

1.  Ask  students  to  summarize  the  episodes.  The 
script  is  already  divided  into  scenes  so  this  is  a 
fairly  easy  activity  for  them. 

2.  Use  teacher-guided  comprehension  questions  to 
ensure  they  haven't  missed  anything. 

3.  Roleplay  the  scenes.  Each  group  chooses  a differ- 
ent scene.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I allow 
them  to  use  their  script.  After  they  have  been 
weaned  from  the  scripts,  they  may  even  produce 
some  impromptu  language  for  themselves.  For 
pronunciation  and  stress  practice,  I get  them  to 
choose  only  one  line  from  an  episode  and  perfect 
it.  Some  teachers  may  find  a book  such  as  Teach- 
ing American  English  Pronunciation  to  be  useful. 


Musical  Groups:  Cloze  That  Song 

Paul  Cunningham,  Rikkyo  University 
Quick  Guide 

Keywords:  Music,  lyrics,  listening,  cloze 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  level  up 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  40  to  60  minutes 
Activity  time:  20  to  30  minutes  per  song 
Materials:  One  A3-size  sheet  of  paper  per  group 
Equipment:  A portable  listening  device  (tape,  CD, 
MD,  or  MP3  player) 


If  you  are  looking  for  an  interesting  and  pleasurable 
way  of  supplementing  your  listening  class  and  like 
to  have  students  work  on  group  projects,  you  might 
consider  trying  the  following  idea.  This  is  primarily 
a student-centered  task  and  requires  little  input 
from  the  teacher.  It  also  encourages  autonomy  in 
that  it  requires  the  students  to  complete  the  project 
by  themselves.  Finally,  the  students  get  to  share 
their  work  with  the  entire  class. 

Ten  steps 

1 . Each  student  should  have  brought  in  one  re- 
corded song  and  its  lyrics  (in  English),  along 
with  a portable  listening  device. 

2.  Have  students  form  small  groups  or  pairs.  En- 


We  conclude  that  improving  fluency  increases 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  learning  spoken 
English.  The  practical  information  learned  with  au- 
thentic materials  through  repetition  in  a variety  of 
contexts  enables  students  to  improve  their  produc- 
tion and  fluency  noticeably  throughout  the  course. 
Although  a control  group  was  not  available  in  this 
case,  we  were  able  to  see  drastic  improvements  in 
the  students'  levels  of  confidence  and  fluency  when 
speaking  English. 
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courage  the  group  to  elect  a group  leader. 

3.  Have  the  groups  look  at  the  different  sets  of  lyr- 
ics and  listen  to  bits  of  each  song  until  they  de- 
cide which  song  they  would  like  to  use. 

4.  Remind' the  groups  that  the  lyrics  should  be 
clearly  audible  and  easy  to  comprehend.  Other- 
wise it  will  have  little  value  as  a listening  exer- 
cise. 

5.  Have  the  students  decide  what  words  to  delete 
from  the  lyrics.  They  could  delete  every  seventh 
word,  for  example,  or  they  could  delete  words 
more  selectively.  In  either  case,  no  more  than 
one  word  per  line  should  be  deleted. 

6.  Each  group  should  have  one  member  write  out 
the  lyrics  in  clear,  legible  form  (on  one  half  of 
the  A3  sheet  of  paper),  substituting  empty  brack- 
ets for  the  words  that  have  been  deleted.  The 
chorus  can  be  marked  as  such  and  need  not  be 
written  out  in  full  each  time. 

7.  The  group  should  then  create  three  to  five  com- 
prehension questions  based  on  the  lyrics,  and 
write  them  on  the  other  half  of  the  A3  sheet  of 
paper.  These  questions  can  range  from  simple 
information-retrieval  type  questions  (e.g.,  "What 
is  his  lover's  name?")  to  more  difficult  interpre- 
tation-type questions  (e.g.,  "Do  you  think  they 
will  stay  together?") 

8.  The  group  should  then  prepare  simple  answers 
to  each  of  the  questions  that  they  created  (along 
with  making  a list  of  the  missing  words  from  the 
cloze)  and  be  ready  to  provide  these  answers  to 
the  class. 

9.  Each  group  should  submit  their  song  sheet  and 
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questions  (one  sheet  per  group).  On  the  day  that 
each  group's  song  has  been  scheduled,  the  group 
should  bring  a copy  of  the  song  on  cassette  tape 
or  CD  so  that  it  can  be  played  to  the  entire  class. 

10.  The  teacher  should  make  photocopies  of  the 
songs  and  bring  them  to  class  on  the  day  that 
each  group's  song  has  been  scheduled.  The 
group  for  the  day  should  then  hand  out  the  cop- 
ies and  play  the  song  once  or  twice  while  the  rest 
of  the  class  fills  in  the  missing  words.  The  group 
can  then  go  over  the  cloze  list  before  asking  the 
class  to  complete  the  comprehension  questions. 
After  the  comprehension  questions  have  been 
reviewed,  the  song  can  be  played  a final  time. 


Reflections 

Students  seem  to  enjoy  working  together  and  work- 
ing with  music.  In  some  cases  not  all  students  could 
bring  in  a portable  listening  device,  but  that  did  not 
present  any  problems  as  long  as  at  least  one  student 
per  group  brought  one  in.  I have  found  that  having 
students  work  in  a group  encourages  them  to  select 
the  type  of  song  and  lyrics  more  carefully.  It  also 
adds  to  the  types  and  number  of  questions  that  they 
include  on  their  song  exercise  sheet.  Alternatively, 
students  might  be  asked  to  do  this  task  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  A variation  of  this  activity  can  be  seen 
at  <http://iteslj.org/Lessons/Cunningham- 
SongExercises.html>. 
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Teaching  Casual  Conversation.  Helen  de  Silva 
Joyce.  Sydney:  National  Centre  or  English  Language 
Teaching  and  Research,  Macquarie  University,  2000. 
pp.  xv  + 100.  AUD  $27.50.  ISBN:  1-86408-615-7. 


Teaching  Casual  Conversation  is  another  valuable 
collection  of  action  research  reports  from  the  Na- 
tional Centre  for  English  Language  Learning  and 
Research  (NCELTR),  Australia.  This  time,  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Teacher's  Voices  series  focuses  on 
various  contexts  of  teaching  casual  conversation. 
Accounts  of  teachers  working  on  the  project  encom- 
pass topics  such  as:  teaching  casual  conversation  to 
low-level  students,  assessing  student  performance  in 
casual  conversation,  teaching  casual  conversation 
for  workplace  communication,  teaching  casual  con- 
versation at  a distance,  and  teaching  sequences  for 
casual  conversation.  To  top  all  that,  the  volume  is 
preceded  by  a comprehensive  paper  dealing  with 
the  nature  of  casual  conversation  and  its  implica- 
tions for  teaching.  Included  are  action  research  re- 
ports built  on  recent  work  conducted  by  Eggins  and 
Slade  (1997)  in  the  field  of  conversation  analysis. 
Eggins  and  Slade  classify  all  spoken  interactions  as 
belonging  to  two  main  groups  (p.  ix).  Interperson- 
ally  motivated  interactions  are  labeled  conversations 
and  those  motivated  pragmatically,  encounters.  Both 
categories  are  described  in  detail  and  various  genres 
(i.e.,  narrative,  opinion,  recount,  etc.)  in  each  cat- 
egory identified.  This  classification  of  spoken  inter- 
actions is  most  useful  for  teachers  who  believe  that 
O 


casual  conversation  is  too  spontaneous  and  prob- 
lematic to  be  taught.  It  makes  the  nature  of  spoken 
interaction  more  transparent  and  at  the  same  time 
it  provides  an  easy  way  to  present  the  structure  of 
various  conversation  genres  to  the  students. 

The  first  section,  which  deals  with  the  challenges  of 
teaching  casual  conversation  to  low-level  students,  is 
the  most  noteworthy.  Anthony  Butterworth  stresses 
the  importance  of  using  authentic  texts  in  the  class- 
room and  offers  suggestions  on  how  to  simplify  them 
without  losing  their  naturalness  (p.  6).  Such  simplifi- 
cation of  scripts  by  the  teacher  may  be  useful  for 
making  the  students  internalize  the  structure  of  con- 
versation; however  the  problem  of  learners  encoun- 
tering unabridged,  authentic  texts  in  the  real  world  is 
not  addressed.  The  following  chapter  focuses  on  ways 
of  assessing  student  performance  in  casual  conversa- 
tion. For  measuring  students'  performance  in  his  re- 
search, Peter  Banks  adapts  the  criteria  of  Certificate  II 
in  Spoken  and  Written  English  (competency  8), 
which,  while  not  ideal  for  the  EFL  situation,  do  pro- 
vide us  with  good  reference  guidelines.  Other  chap- 
ters talk  about  the  challenges  of  teaching  casual 
conversation  at  a distance  and  teaching  sequences  in 
a conversation.  In  the  last  section  Julie  Williams  in- 
troduces "Talking  about  film,''  an  activity  which 
raises  students'  awareness  of  sequences  in  conversa- 
tion and  is  easy  to  carry  out  in  the  classroom.  This 
chapter  may  be  especially  useful  for  teachers  of 
middle  and  upper  level  students. 

Overall,  I found  Teaching  Casual  Conversation  to 
be  an  excellent  resource  for  anyone  interested  in 
this  challenging  aspect  of  language  teaching.  Of 
course,  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  re- 
search in  this  volume  has  been  conducted  in  an  ESL 
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setting,  which  directly  affects  learners'  needs  and 
motivation  factors.  Nevertheless,  many  of  us  in  Ja- 
pan will  be  able  to  apply  information  contained  in 
this  volume.  I recommend  this  book  to  educators 
interested  in  improving  their  students'  communica- 
tion skills  and  teachers  pondering  conducting  their 
own  action  research. 

Reviewed  by  Jack  Massalski 
Kawasaki  City  Education  Center , Kawasaki 
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Focussing  on  IELTS:  Reading  and  Writing  Skills. 
Kerry  O'Sullivan  and  Jeremy  Lindeck.  Sydney: 
Macquarie  University,  2000.  AUD  $24.95.  pp.  139. 
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The  IELTS  (International  English  Language  Testing 
Service)  is  the  preferred  test  of  English  ability  for 
entrance  to  most  universities  in  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  and  is  also  used  by  the  im- 
migration services  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  as  a 
test  of  general  English  ability.  In  Japan  IELTS  is  less 
popular  than  TOEFL — the  test  used  for  entrance  into 
North  American  tertiary  institutions — and  there  are 
only  four  testing  centres  (at  the  British  Council  in 
Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  and  Fukuoka).  There  are  four 
modules:  Speaking,  Listening,  Reading,  and  Writing, 
requiring  2 hours  45  minutes  to  complete.  All  candi- 
dates take  the  same  speaking  and  listening  sections 
but  the  reading  and  writing  is  divided  into  academic 
and  general  modules  and  students  take  one.  I was 
born  in  southern  climes  (New  Zealand)  and  so  was 
intrigued  to  unpack  my  review  copy  of  Focussing  on 
IELTS  and  find  it  published  in  Australia;  it  was 
pleasing  to  discover  that  it  compared  well  with  the 
numerous  established  offerings  from  Great  Britain. 

The  reading  section  of  IELTS  comprises  multiple 
choice,  gap-fill,  short  answer,  matching  questions, 
and  true-false  questions,  and  the  book  models 
these  fields.  As  with  similar  books,  the  skills  of 
skimming,  scanning,  and  intensive  reading  form 
the  early  chapters.  Later  chapters  include  under- 
standing the  writer's  viewpoint  and  vocabulary 
related  to  cause  and  effect.  It  has  a useful  section 
on  references — how  one  word  refers  to  other 
words — a much-needed  skill,  and  one  that  is  made 
easier  to  teach  by  the  simplicity  of  the  explana- 
tions. 

The  writing  test  of  IELTS  is  divided  into  two 
tasks.  Task  one  (150  words)  asks  students  to  de- 
scribe a situation  (general  module),  or  describe  a 
graph  or  chart  (academic  module).  The  latter  seems 
to  suit  many  Japanese  test  takers  due  to  the  rigor- 


ous studies  in  mathematics  most  have  endured  dur- 
ing their  schooling.  In  Task  two  students  give  an 
opinion  or  suggest  a solution  to  a problem  (250 
words).  The  book  breaks  down  writing  tasks  into 
four  steps:  understand  the  topic,  plan  the  writing, 
write,  check.  These  steps  are  further  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  task,  and  an  ideal  approach  to  each  task 
is  carefully  modelled  with  short  exercises  allowing 
students  to  practice  each  task. 

The  book  is  attractive,  well  organised,  and  clearly 
written.  The  explanations  about  the  IELTS  test  and 
the  pointers  on  strategies  are  well  considered  and 
include  examples  from  IELTS.  The  problems  lead 
on  well,  making  it  an  easy  book  for  teachers  to  use 
in  class.  However,  at  only  139  pages  something  had 
to  be  left  out,  and  there  were  fewer  practical  exer- 
cises than  in  similar  books.  The  set-up  of  the  exer- 
cises is  good,  though,  and  includes  model  answers 
as  well  as  some  not-so-model  answers  (which  chal- 
lenged students  to  improve  on  the  answer). 

Although  focussed  on  IELTS,  the  book  is  suitable 
for  a general  intermediate  level  writing  or  reading 
class.  Despite  the  limitations  due  to  its  brevity,  I've 
ordered  a class  set  as  a supplementary  text  for  my 
sophomore  writing  class,  who  are  English  majors. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Kirkpatrick 
Prefectural  University  of  Kumamoto 

Grammar  for  English  Language  Teachers.  Martin 
Parrott.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
2000.  £13.50.  pp.  514.  ISBN:  0-521-47797-2. 

With  so  many  pedagogical  grammars  on  the  mar- 
ket, one  might  wonder  why  yet  another  book  has 
been  published  on  the  subject.  A close  study  of  the 
volume,  however,  shows  that  it  is  a both  a legiti- 
mate and  valuable  addition  to  the  English  language 
teaching  literature. 

Written  for  prospective  and  practising  teachers 
who  may  or  may  not  speak  English  as  a first  lan- 
guage, the  book  has  a number  of  innovative  fea- 
tures. First,  it  organizes  English  grammar 
thematically  into  four  main  parts.  Part  A focuses  on 
word  classes  such  as  nouns  and  adjectives.  Part  B 
deals  with  the  verb  phrase.  Part  C looks  at  basic 
sentence  patterns  and  describes  how  these  can  be 
varied  for  different  effects.  Part  D then  examines 
complex  sentences  in  detail.  While  the  topics  in 
Parts  A and  B are  familiar  to  most  English  language 
teachers,  those  in  Parts  C and  D tend  to  be  more 
neglected  aspects  of  grammar.  Readers  who  already 
have  a sound  grasp  of  basic  English  grammar  may 
therefore  want  to  devote  more  attention  to  Parts  C 
and  D. 

Second,  the  book  makes  extensive  use  of  authen- 
tic data  to  provide  an  up-to-date  account  of  how 
English  really  works.  For  example,  it  tells  us  that  it  is 
common  to  use  less  with  countable  nouns,  espe- 
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dally  in  speech,  e.g.  less  pounds,  less  ideas  (p.  71). 

We  also  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  use  an  adjective 
(e.g.,  quick)  rather  than  an  adverb  (e.g.,  quickly)  in 
sentences  such  as  Come  here  quick  (p.  31).  Although 
we  may  not  want  to  teach  these  patterns  to  learners, 
the  description  is  helpful  in  enriching  our  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

Another  strength  of  the  book  is  the  wide  range  of 
consolidation  exerdses  that  help  us  to  consolidate 
what  we  have  learned.  These  exercises  typically  make 
use  of  authentic  texts,  and  we  are  invited  (for  ex- 
ample) to  consider  why  a spedfic  grammar  point 
(e.g.,  have  to)  is  chosen  over  other  equally  acceptable 
alternatives  (e.g.,  must).  In  the  course  of  doing  these 
exercises,  we  discover  generalizations  ourselves  and 
realize  that  grammar  is  truly  a resource  for  making 
meaning.  The  detailed  suggested  answers  make  the 
book  particularly  useful  to  nonnative  teachers. 

As  a pedagogical  grammar,  the  volume  is  a rich 
bank  of  information  for  teachers  and  materials  de- 
velopers. Each  chapter  contains  a useful  section 
called  "Typical  difficulties  for  learners,"  which  alerts 
us  to  some  common  problems  that  learners  have 
when  they  use  a specific  grammar  point.  The  book 
also  discusses  the  limitations  of  many  grammar 
rules  in  course  materials,  and  suggests  how  we  can 
make  them  more  accurate  (e.g.,  pp.  186-87).  There  is 
also  sound  advice  on  how  we  should  teach  particu- 
lar grammar  items.  For  example,  we  are  encouraged 
to  revise  superlatives  when  we  get  learners  to  prac- 
tise relative  clauses,  as  the  two  structures  are  often 
used  together  (p.  77).  Another  useful  suggestion  is 
to  teach  Type  3 conditional  sentences  in  the  context 
of  expressing  reproach  and  regret  (p.  235). 

Against  these  positive  features,  the  book  is  inad- 
equate in  a few  places.  First,  there  are  a few  minor 
but  embarrassing  typos.  In  a few  places  of  the 
book,  for  example,  we  are  asked  to  refer  to  "page 
000."  Second,  the  book  does  not  have  an  index  to 
help  readers  to  locate  information.  The  section 
headed  "Short  cut  to  what  you're  looking  for"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  functions  like  an  index, 
but  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  For  instance, 
the  adverb  hopefully  is  not  found  in  the  section, 
and  most  terms  in  the  list  point  to  only  one  page 
when  they  actually  occur  in  more  than  one  chapter 
in  the  book.  Finally,  in  discussing  ungrammatical 
forms,  the  book  does  not  consistently  give  the  cor- 
rect versions.  This  could  pose  problems  to  some 
nonnative  teachers  who  may  not  know  how  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  themselves. 

Despite  these  comments,  the  book  gives  a very 
clear,  accessible,  and  up-to-date  account  of  impor- 
tant aspects  of  English  grammar.  It  will  be  useful  to 
both  pre-  and  in-service  teachers  who  want  to  de- 
velop their  subject  matter  knowledge. 

Reviewed  by  Kam-yin  Wu 
University  of  Hong  Kong 
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viewers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded 
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For  Students 

Dictionaries 

ICambridge  Learner's  Dictionary  (includes  CD-ROM). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 
Supplementary  Materials 

[Grammar  in  use:  Intermediate  [2nd  ed.],  (student 
book,  audio  CD).  Murphy,  R.,  & Smalzer,  W.  R.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2000. 
llmaginative  Projects:  A Resource  Book  of  Project  Work 
for  Young  Students.  Wicks,  M.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2000. 

ITest  Your  English  Vocabulary  In  Use:  Pre-Intermediate 
& Intermediate.  Redman,  S.,  & Gairns,  R.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2000. 

•Talking  to  Yourself  in  English:  An  Alternative  Ap- 
proach to  E.F.L.:  Book  1-Intermediate.  Sion,  C. 

Heerlen,  The  Netherlands:  Training  Etcetera,  1995. 
•Talking  to  Yourself  in  English:  An  Alternative  Ap- 
proach to  E.F.L.:  Book  2-Advanced.  Sion,  C.  Heerlen, 
The  Netherlands:  Training  Etcetera,  1995. 

Writing 

IWriting  from  Within.  Kelly,  C.,  & Gargagliano,  A.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2001. 

For  Teachers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  Reviews  Editor  directly  to  request 
the  following: 

The  Practice  of  English  Language  Teaching.  Harmer,  J. 
Essex:  Pearson  Education  Limited,  2001. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

This  month's  column  is  quite  short,  but  important.  Larry 
Cisar,  the  National  Director  of  Programs,  offers  a brief 
description  of  and  call  for  several  positions  concerning 
future  JALT  conferences.  If  you  or  someone  you  know  are 
interested  in  these  positions,  please  let  Mr.  Cisar  know  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  sooner  the  positions  are  filled,  the 
smoother  the  work  on  the  conference  committee  will 
progress. 

Next  month  in  this  column,  I will  include  the  minutes 
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from  the  OGM  that  was  held  the  last  weekend  in  June  so 
all  members  of  JALT  are  kept  up  to  date  on  what's  hap- 
pening. As  I write  this  column,  the  OGM  has  not  taken 
place  yet,  but  I would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  who  were 
kind  enough  to  send  in  proxies.  It  was  a lot  of  hard  work 
to  count  them  all,  but  it  was  something  that  was  truly 
needed  in  order  for  us  to  have  the  meeting  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  being  an  NPO.  Thanks  so  much  . 

Presidents  Message 

If  I could  have  your  attention  for  just  a moment. 
Quite  a number  of  you  have  been  through  a lot  for 
this  organisation  so  you  know  how  much  work  it 
takes  to  keep  it  running.  Putting  the  annual  confer- 
ence, mini-conferences  and  book-fairs  together:  as- 
sembling the  crew,  negotiating  the  site  agreements 
and  doing  the  publicity  — often  on  the  other  side  of 
the  country.  Getting  speakers  scheduled  6-8-10 
times  a year  for  chapter  meetings,  rounding  them 
up  for  the  annual  conferences,  and  seeing  that  the 
treasurer's  reports  are  made  and  the  members  called 
or  contacted  in  some  way — and  renting  the  site,  and 
getting  the  letters  together,  printed  and  mailed  out. 
It  just  goes  on  and  on.  I am  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  work  this  volunteer  organisation  does.  I would 
also  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  folks  who 
take  care  of  our  publications.  Besides  the  thousands 
of  pages  the  SIGs  and  Chapters  produce  yearly  for 
their  journals  and  newsletters  and  proceedings  and 
monographs,  JALT's  publications  committees  do  a 
juried  semi-annual  / ALT  Journal,  a juried  monthly 
Language  Teacher,  a juried  JALT  Conference  Proceed- 
ings,  an  occasional  juried  JALT  Applied  Materials,  a 
massive  conference  handbook,  and  a conference 
supplement.  Next  time  you  open  the  pages  of  theses 
publications,  look  at  the  inside  pages  in  the  front. 
There  is  the  list  of  people  that  produce  far  more  in  a 
year  than  any  other  language-teaching  organisation 
on  the  planet.  And  they,  like  all  the  SIGs  and  Chap- 
ters and  National  Officers,  are  all  volunteers. 

Thom  Simmons 
NPO  JALT  President 
Yokohama/Japan 

malang@ir.nihon-u.ac.jp  (W);  malang@gol.com  (H) 

Call  for  Future  Conference  Handbook  Edi- 
tor, Inputter,  and  Layout  Artist 

The  program  committee  for  JALT2002  is  seeking 
people  for  three  positions:  Conference  Handbook 
Editor,  Inputter,  and  Layout.  The  Conference  Hand- 
book Editor  collects  and  edits  material  relating  to 
the  annual  conference  (such  as  presentation  infor- 
mation and  events  listings)  to  be  published  in  a 
handbook  given  to  all  conference  attendees.  In  ad- 
dition, the  editor  is  responsible  for  the  Pre-Confer- 
ence Supplement  and,  under  the  TLT  editor, 
preparing  the  articles  from  the  Main  Speakers  and 
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Obituary 


It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  report  the 
death  of  David  Gill,  the  recording  Secretary 
of  the  Hamamatsu  Chapter.  David  was  born 
in  the  United  States  and  trained  as  an  engi- 
neer. After  several  years  work  in  this  field  he 
developed  an  interest  in  linguistics  and 
switched  careers.  He  arrived  in  Japan  for  the 
first  time  in  1999  where  he  was  employed  by 
Four  Seasons  Language  Institute  in 
Hamamatsu.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  became  a 
member  and  then  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
local  JALT  chapter. 

David  gave  the  appearance  of  being  shy 
and  reserved,  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  he  had  a constantly  enquiring  mind  and 
a delightfully  dry  sense  of  humor.  He  was 
regarded  with  respect  and  great  affection  by 
all  members  of  the  chapter. 

A sudden  and  totally  unforeseen  illness 
resulted  in  his  premature  death  at  the  age  of 
40.  David  had  been  hospitalized  for  tests  af- 
ter complaining  of  severe  and  recurring 
stomach  pains.  Doctors  discovered  irrevers- 
ible damage  to  vital  internal  organs  owing  to 
blockages  in  blood  flow.  David's  family  were 
contacted  and  they  arrived  at  his  bedside  in 
time  to  say  their  last  farewells.  He  passed 
away  at  5:15  on  the  morning  of  Thursday 
June  28th.  David  is  sorely  missed  by  his  par- 
ents, brother,  two  sisters,  and  all  his  many 
friends  in  Hamamatsu 


Featured  Speakers  for  TLT.  In  addition,  the  person 
prepares  the  Call  for  Papers  for  JALT2003.  This  per- 
son should  have  competent  email  and  computer 
skills,  a reliable  Internet  connection,  creativity,  and 
patience.  This  is  a non-paid  position. 

The  Inputter  is  responsible  for  inputting  the  pre- 
sentation information  for  all  who  answer  the  Call 
for  Papers,  for  preparing  the  abstracts  for  the  Read- 
ing Committee  Chair,  and  for  submitting  the  ac- 
cepted abstracts  and  additional  information  to  the 
Program  Chair  and  others.  This  is  a paid  position. 
This  person  should  have  competent  email  and  com- 
puter skills,  a reliable  Internet  connection,  creativ- 
ity, and  patience. 

The  Layout  person  is  responsible  for  the  laying  out 
of  the  Pre-Conference  Supplement,  the  Conference 
Handbook,  and  the  Call  for  Papers  for  JALT2003.  This 
is  a paid  position.  This  person  should  have  compe- 
tent email  and  computer  skills,  a reliable  Internet 
connection,  creativity,  and  patience. 

Larry  Cisar,  National  Director  of  Programs 
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Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  coleman  south 

I would  like  to  include  some  info  in  this  month's  column 
for  JALT  members  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  SIGs — 
Special  Interest  Groups.  First,  there  is  a list  of  all  JALT's 
SIGs  following  this  column,  with  contact  people  and  ad- 
dresses. If  you  have  an  interest  in  any  of  them,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  people  on  this  list.  Second,  if  you  would 
like  to  join  a SIG,  you  simply  need  to  use  the  postal  fiirikae 
for  JALT  membership  that  comes  in  every  issue  of  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  and  indicate  in  the  lower  left  portion  which 
one(s)  you  would  like  to  join.  The  listing  for  the  numbers 
in  this  section  is  on  the  back  of  the  furikae. 

Although  you  will  find  some  SIG  information  in  each 
issue  of  TLT,  some  SIGs  have  their  own  newsletter  and/or 
website  where  you  can  learn  more  about  them.  Please  see 
the  contacts  list  for  such  information. 

GALE — There  will  be  a joint  international,  interdis- 
ciplinary conference,  sponsored  by  JALT 
Hokkaido,  GALE  (Gender  Awareness  in  Language 
Education),  and  EASH  (East  Asian  Studies 
Hokkaido),  at  the  Hokkaido  International  School 
on  29th  and  30th  September,  2001.  There  will  be 
over  40  speakers  from  nine  different  countries. 

The  main  themes  of  the  conference  will  be  gender 
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awareness  in  language  education,  educational  is- 
sues in  Japan,  gender  issues  in  Japan,  minorities, 
and  the  Japanese  family.  This  event  will  be  a won- 
derful opportunity  for  some  interdisciplinary  net- 
working. GALE  co-coordinator  Jane 
Joritz-Nakagawa  comments,  "This  conference  has 
a fantastic  lineup  of  language  and  gender  experts 
from  around  the  world.  It  will  be  a great  opportu- 
nity to  link  up  with  a lot  of  talented  people.  Make 
sure  you  don't  miss  it."  For  further  details,  please 
contact  the  Conference  Committee: 
<eashgale2001@hotmail.com>. 

Pragmatics — The  Pragmatics  SIG  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  the  SIG  was  approved  as  an  "Affiliate 
SIG"  at  the  January  EBM,  as  we  reached  the 
"Magic  Number  50"  (more  than  50  JALT  members 
in  the  SIG)  in  the  end  of  year  2000.  But  we're  still 
looking  for  more  members! 

Testing  and  Evaluation — The  SIG  web  page  has 
been  recently  updated  and  is  online  at 
<www.jalt.org/test/>. 

SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  coleman  south 
Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-897-9891  (h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  58l5(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
1017(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — David  Dycus 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-85 ll(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w);  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>;  Michael  H.  Fox; 

<thefox@humans-kc. hy ogo-dai .ac. j p>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Nitoguri  Shin; 

<nitoguri@isec.  u-gakugei  .a  c.  j p> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Robert  "Bob" 
Betts;  t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 
Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers— James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
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<www.  jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Pragmatics — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5283-5861; 
<yama@tmd.ac.jp> 

Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343-1 600(w); 
<miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com> 

Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields;  t:  052- 
832-6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<testsig@jalt.org>;  website:  <www.jalt.org/test/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5 127(h);  0722- 
65 - 7000 (w);  0722-65- 7005(f)  ; 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures — Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884-3447; 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick  Francis;  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 

<warwick@japan. email . ne.  j p> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  richard  blight 

Nagasaki:  March — Day  One:  Strategies  for  Success- 
ful First  Day  Classes  by  Malcolm  Swanson.  The 
first  day  of  classes  in  April  is  crucial  since  it  sets 
the  tone  for  learning  decisions,  class  routines,  and 
the  boundaries  and  expectations  of  mutual  rela- 
tionships. Swanson  introduced  some  first-day  ac- 
tivities, including  a two-minute  pairwork 
interview.  Participants  were  asked  to  find  out  ev- 
erything they  could  about  a partner  before  report- 
ing their  results  from  memory.  This  activity  could 
be  varied  according  to  different  groupings.  Subse- 
quently we  discussed  various  tasks,  activities, 
rules,  procedures,  goals,  and  targets  which  could 
be  covered  on  the  first  day.  Working  on  posters  in 
groups,  we  also  brainstormed  ideas  about  what 
makes  an  effective  teacher,  from  both  the  teacher 
and  learner  viewpoints.  Swanson  guided  us 
through  these  activities  with  the  aid  of  a com- 
puter-based video  display.  Participants  were  also 
given  attractive  sample  binders  containing  tem- 
plates for  personal  profiles,  class  records,  records 
of  absences,  learning  contracts,  class  notes,  advice, 
journal  writing,  and  an  index. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 


Nagasaki:  April — A Holistic  Approach  to  English 
Conversation  by  Paul  Shimizu.  Shimizu  led  a work- 
shop modeled  on  one  unit  of  his  text  Marathon 
Mouth.  This  was  a commercial  presentation  spon- 
sored by  Intercom  Press  of  Fukuoka,  and  the  attend- 
ees appreciated  the  useful  sample  copies,  teacher 
guide  excerpts,  and  catalogues.  They  also  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  practice  various  models  from  the 
text,  and  engaged  in  a lively  discussion  about  the 
effectiveness  of  various  texts  within  a curriculum. 
We  began  by  discussing  useful  expressions  or  "em- 
powerment language,"  and  then  rearranged  the 
room  into  a simulation  of  a group-driven  class- 
room, with  about  six  people  facing  one  another  in 
small  clusters.  We  were  paired  off  and  alternated 
questions  about  emotions  and  adjectives  with  vari- 
ous partners.  Performing  tasks  from  one  unit  of  the 
textbook,  we  brainstormed  and  labeled  vocabulary, 
elicited  reasons,  performed  mini-dialogues,  wrote 
questions,  made  board  charts,  and  checked  answers. 
The  materials  and  content  were  explained  to  us  as 
multicultural  in  nature,  and  appropriate  for  inter- 
mediate to  advanced  learners  ranging  from  high 
school  through  to  university  level.  More  informa- 
tion can  be  found  at  the  publisher's  website 
<www.intercompress.com>. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 

Nagoya:  April — (two  presentations)  1)  Maximiz- 
ing Learning  and  Confidence  through  Monolin- 
gual Dictionaries  by  Brendan  Delahunty.  In  the 
first  of  the  two  presentations  sponsored  by 
Pearson  Education,  Delahunty  gave  a historical 
overview  of  dictionaries  and  then  described  the 
various  corpora  Longman  uses  in  producing  its 
dictionaries.  Two  of  these  corpora,  the  Longman 
Learners'  Corpus  and  the  Longman  Spoken  Ameri- 
can Corpus,  were  examined  in  some  detail. 
Delahunty  demonstrated  how  lexicographers  had 
used  the  corpora  as  a research  tool  in  collecting 
examples  of  typical  learner  errors,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  valuable  usage  notes  to  accompany 
dictionary  entries.  He  also  described  the  process  by 
which  data  had  been  collected  from  more  than 
2,000  speakers  of  various  backgrounds  in  order  to 
create  the  Spoken  Corpus.  This  helped  the 
Longman  dictionary  teams  provide  accurate  up-to- 
date  information  regarding  collocation,  frequency, 
and  typical  differences  between  spoken  and  writ- 
ten forms.  Delahunty  also  involved  the  audience 
in  classroom  activities  related  to  topics  such  as 
alphabetical  order,  matching  words  and  defini- 
tions, and  comparing  one's  own  handmade  defini- 
tions with  the  dictionary's. 

2)  Activities  for  Children  by  Takeuchi  Eiko. 
Takeuchi  discussed  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
very  young  (three-to  six-year-old)  learners.  One  of 
the  challenges  in  teaching  this  age  group  is  coping 
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with  their  extremely  short  attention  spans.  How- 
ever, Takeuchi  also  noted  that  if  children  can  re- 
late to  the  topic,  their  motivation  will  be  high  and 
they  will  be  willing  to  take  part  in  a variety  of  ac- 
tivities. She  mentioned  three  topics  which  never 
fail  to  interest  small  children:  food,  animals,  and 
colors.  These  topics  are  particularly  engaging 
when  combined  with  songs,  stories,  and  move- 
ment. Takeuchi  went  on  to  demonstrate  several 
activities  which  she  has  used  successfully.  In  one 
activity,  3-D  Conversation,  she  demonstrated  how 
a simple  exchange  such  as  "Book,  please  / Here 
you  are  / Thank  you"  can  be  made  more  exciting 
by  getting  children  to  alternate  between  shouting, 
whispering,  speaking  fast,  and  speaking  slowly. 

She  also  demonstrated  several  games  in  which 
children  used  English  as  they  touched  objects, 
played  janken,  and  moved  around  the  room. 
Takeuchi  showed  how  shyness  can  be  overcome 
by  the  teacher  squatting  down  and  meeting  the 
children  at  eye  level,  or  by  speaking  to  the  chil- 
dren through  a puppet,  which  acts  as  an  effective 
buffer  between  teacher  and  children. 

Reported  by  Bob  Jones 


Okayama:  May — English  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools  by  Adele  Yamada.  Starting  April  2002,  el- 
ementary schools  in  Japan  will  be  required  to  in- 
troduce 80  hours  of  general  education  for  grades 
three  and  up.  Ten  hours  of  this  can  be  allocated  to 
foreign  language/culture  instruction.  Yamada,  an 
Assistant  Language  Teacher  (ALT)  on  the  sogo 
gakushu  (general  education  program),  discussed 
English  instruction  and  the  ALT  role,  the  back- 
ground of  Japanese  English  teachers,  the  elemen- 
tary school  situation,  teaching  strategies,  and 
various  class  activities.  She  also  highlighted  three 
problem  areas.  First  is  the  need  for  bilingual  ALTs. 
Yamada  described  the  relief  of  the  Japanese  teach- 
ers when  they  found  she  was  proficient  in  Japa- 
nese and  could  function  largely  on  her  own. 
Monolingual  ALTs  could  find  themselves  some- 
what lost  in  the  pace  of  day-to-day  activities.  To 
get  to  know  students,  the  ALT  should  ask  students 
to  wear  romaji  nametags.  The  second  problem  area 
is  the  need  for  teachers  to  prepare  lessons  care- 
fully. Sogo  gakushu  is  currently  being  piloted  by 
teachers  who  have  no  previous  experience  of 
team-teaching,  and  there  are  initial  problems  in 
areas  such  as  teaching  processes,  classroom  man- 
agement, and  lesson  staging.  Yamada  related  how 
on  one  occasion  the  teachers  "muddled  through" 
a class,  and  the  Japanese  teacher  later  remarked, 
"We  should  have  practiced!"  Finally,  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  about  how  sogo 
gakushu  should  be  implemented.  According  to 
Monbusho  the  foreign  language/culture  compo- 
nent should  be  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
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providing  cross-cultural  familiarization,  rather 
than  formal  language  instruction.  Yet  English  lan- 
guage is  mostly  taught  in  the  classrooms,  and  per- 
haps this  is  appropriate  as  a primary  focus.  The  use 
of  ALTs  in  the  system  would  suggest  that  cultural 
familiarization  could  be  implemented  as  part  of 
the  general  language  learning  program. 

Reported  by  C.  /.  Creighton 

Omiya:  February — The  Challenge  of  Being  a High 
School  Teacher  in  Japan  by  Charles  Browne.  The 
results  of  a major  survey  concerned  with  English 
Language  Teaching  (ELT)  in  the  high  school  sector 
were  presented  and  discussed.  The  survey  took  two 
years  to  complete  and  was  published  in  the  Multi- 
lingual Matters  Journal:  Language,  Culture,  and  Cur- 
riculum. The  presentation  began  with  a brief 
history  of  the  JET  Programme  and  was  followed  by 
group  discussion  of  the  general  efficiency  of  ELT 
in  Japan.  Browne  explained  that  he  conducted  the 
survey  because  much  of  the  literature  on  ELT  in 
Japan  was  anecdotal.  The  survey  focused  on  four 
areas:  teacher  backgrounds,  in-service  training, 
team-teaching,  and  "world  communication" 
classes.  The  highest  number  of  respondents  said 
they  got  their  first  degree  in  English  literature  and 
few  felt  they  were  adequately  prepared  for  teach- 
ing. The  smallest  group  of  respondents  graduated 
with  majors  in  TESL/TEFL.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  group  felt  that  they  were  adequately 
prepared  to  teach.  The  survey  found  that  there 
were  some  differences  between  responses  from 
Japanese  Teachers  of  English  QTEs)  in  general  high 
schools  and  vocational  schools,  especially  accord- 
ing to  age,  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  atten- 
dance of  in-service  seminars.  Teachers  at 
vocational  schools  tended  to  be  younger  and  less 
experienced  but  they  attended  more  in-service 
seminars.  Browne  also  found  that  vocational 
schools  typically  taught  Oral  A (a  speaking  course) 
whereas  general  high  schools  taught  Oral  B (a  lis- 
tening course).  Both  vocational  and  general  high 
school  JTEs  thought  that  private  teacher  training 
seminars  were  more  useful  and  of  better  quality 
than  the  seminars  organized  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Browne  argued  that  in-service  training  is 
not  a priority  of  prefectural  school  boards.  The 
survey  also  found  that  communicative  teaching 
methods  and  techniques  have  now  superseded 
team-teaching  as  the  most  popular  seminar  topic, 
and  that  team-teaching  is  perceived  to  be  more 
useful  for  teachers  than  students. 

Reported  by  Michael  Stout 

Omiya:  March — Introducing  Public  Elementary 
School  English  and  the  Monbusho  by  Tom 
Merner.  Reports  that  English  will  be  taught  in  el- 
ementary schools  throughout  Japan  this  year  are 
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misleading,  since  English  has  not  been  introduced 
as  a formal  subject  yet.  Rather,  a pilot  study  has 
been  running  at  62  schools  since  1992.  The 
schools  were  selected  to  conduct  experimental 
English  programs  over  a ten-year  period,  and  these 
are  still  in  progress.  In  1996  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion also  formally  decided  to  introduce  the  Period 
of  Integrated  Study  (, Sogotekina  Gakushu  no  Jikan), 
which  is  set  to  commence  from  2002,  and  offers 
schools  four  program  options.  One  popular  option 
is  the  course  in  International  Understanding,  but 
there  are  two  approaches  to  this  course,  which  can 
be  taught  either  as  English  conversation  or  as  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
foreign  cultures.  Memer  reported  that  many 
schools  have  started  Sogotekina  Gakushu  no  Jikan 
but  have  chosen  not  to  introduce  English  instruc- 
tion. 

Merner  also  reported  the  results  of  a survey  he 
conducted  of  300  schools,  covering  both  schools 
that  participated  and  schools  that  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  1992  pilot  project.  The  study  found 
that  in  the  non-pilot  schools,  English  was  gener- 
ally not  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  was  present  as 
a club  activity.  Also,  there  was  a high  degree  of 
ALT  involvement  at  these  schools,  and  most  of  the 
teaching  materials  were  made  locally.  The  study 
also  found  that  JTEs  didn't  always  feel  they  had 
received  enough  training,  and  so  felt  that  they 
would  benefit  from  local  study  groups,  intensive 
courses  during  vacations,  and  lessons  at  conversa- 
tion schools  to  improve  their  English  proficiency. 
Finally,  Merner  discussed  the  Practical  Handbook 
for  Elementary  School  Activities.  It  designates  expos- 
ing students  to  foreign  language  and  culture  as  a 
purpose  of  English  activities,  rather  than  explicit 
instruction  in  the  English  language.  The  book  pro- 
vides various  guidelines,  but  schools  are  accus- 
tomed to  more  explicit  regulations  from  the 
Ministry,  and  so  are  somewhat  uncertain  about 
the  required  procedures. 

Reported  by  Michael  Stout 

Sapporo:  March — A Haiku  Workshop  by  David 
McMurray.  As  language  teachers,  we  look  to  find 
new  ways  of  adding  creativity  to  our  lessons.  Writ- 
ing haiku , McMurray  pointed  out,  is  a refreshing 
alternative  because  it  allows  students  to  use  lan- 
guage in  meaningful,  yet  unrestricted  ways.  The 
haiku  form  now  enjoys  widespread  popularity, 
with  41  countries  having  haiku  associations.  Stu- 
dents can  use  a "bare  bones"  approach  to  express- 
ing themselves  within  a simple  framework  with 
many  nouns  (and  few  verbs  or  adjectives),  so  stu- 
dents tend  to  use  vocabulary  they  have  at  their 
disposal,  rather  than  worrying  about  grammatical 
rules.  Although  McMurray  mainly  uses  haiku  in 
writing  classes,  he  has  also  introduced  them  in 
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conversation  classes  from  elementary  level  on  up. 
A favorite  activity  is  to  have  students  create  haiku 
individually  and  then  to  share  them  with  a group. 
McMurray  asks  students  to  come  up  with  a saijiki, 
a "Japanese  poetic  almanac"  containing  a list  of 
seasonal  words  indexed  by  topics  such  as  weather, 
animals,  and  humanity.  Students  then  have  a bet- 
ter chance  of  remembering  words,  since  research 
has  shown  that  vocabulary  is  more  effectively 
learnt  when  categorized.  Words  associated  with 
sports  could  be  organized  into  a word  map,  and 
students  could  then  divide  the  words  into  seasons, 
and  write  some  haiku  about  sports.  We  next  trans- 
formed four  grammatically  correct  sentences  into 
haiku,  in  order  to  practise  dropping  unnecessary 
words  and  to  focus  on  the  haiku  structure. 
McMurray  also  discussed  various  haiku.  In  Britain 
there  is  a basic  syllable  count  of  5-7-5,  whereas  in 
America,  the  shorter  the  poem,  the  better.  In  Ja- 
pan, there  is  no  specific  rule  about  the  number  of 
syllables  or  vowel  sounds.  The  workshop  ended 
with  participants  writing  a haiku  with  a syllable 
count  of  their  choice,  which  they  then  shared 
with  the  entire  group. 

Reported  by  Alan  Bossaer 
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Iwate — Bringing  Music  into  Your  Classroom  by 
Patsy  Brown,  Kunohe  Board  of  Education.  If  you're 
an  EFL  teacher  in  search  of  a wacky  way  to  give 
practical  force  to  seemingly  impractical  textbook 
lessons,  why  not  try  bringing  music  into  your 
classroom?  Using  prelistening  activities,  lyrical 
lessons,  miscellaneous  music  materials,  and  music- 
based  manuscripts,  you  can  provide  painless  re- 
hearsal and  reinforcement  of  English  structures, 
pronunciation,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  in  a way 
that's  sure  to  subdue  the  "sleeping  student  syn- 
drome!" Sunday  August  26,  10:30-12:30;  Iwate  Inter- 
national Plaza;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nagasaki — In  hot  and  hazy  Nagasaki,  we  are  not 
planning  on  any  chapter  meetings  in  August  or 
September.  However,  we  are  looking  for  interested 
people  to  assume  some  of  the  2002  chapter  officer 
positions,  come  the  next  round  of  elections  late  in 
the  cooler  climes  of  fall.  We  are  also  soliciting 
ideas  and  presenters  right  now  for  our  2002  pro- 
gram. If  you  would  like  to  talk  to  us  about  either 
of  these  areas  of  concern,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact us  at  any  time.  For  more  information  about 
Nagasaki,  teaching  resources,  and  our  meetings 
planned  for  October,  November,  and  December, 
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please  sign  up  for  our  free,  monthly  email  newslet- 
ter at  <allan@kwassui.ac.jp>  or  <kyushu.com/ 
jaltnagamail.php3>. 

Sendai — Book  Fair.  A great  chance  to  browse  and 
get  advice  on  the  latest  books,  videos,  audio  cas- 
settes, and  software  from  major  publishers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  displays,  a series  of  practical 
presentations  will  be  running  continually 
throughout  the  day  to  give  you  lots  of  ideas  to 
take  back  to  your  classes.  Sunday  September  16, 
10:00-17:00;  Tohoku  Gaigo  Gakuen,  Itsutsubashi 
campus  (Located  on  the  West  side  ofKamisugi  Dori. 
From  the  subway  exit  from  the  Itsutsubashi  subway 
through  the  central  west  exit.);  free  to  all. 

Yamagata — Second  Language  Acquisition  Differ- 
ences Between  Child  and  Adult  Learners  by  Jerry 
Miller,  Tohoku  University  of  Art  and  Design. 

Miller  will  talk  on  the  above-mentioned  topic 
based  on  his  teaching  experience  at  an  English 
conversation  school  and  university  in  terms  of 
Krashen's  theory  of  second  language  acquisition. 
Saturday  August  4,  13:30-15:30 ; Yamagata  Ka jo 
Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  1000 
yen. 

Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for 
information  can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the 
editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 


Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba— Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui— Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events, html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma— Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236. 15  3. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
O 


<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 

jalthiroshima.htmlx 

Hokkaido — Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum.sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki — Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<bigred5 10@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity . com> 

Kagoshima— Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2. synapse. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa— Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1 611  (w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobejalt> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <dkchris@shokei-gakuen.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto— Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-75S0(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 
Matsuyama — Richard  Blight;  t/f:  089-927-8341; 
<rblight@eec.ehime-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
htmlJALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <aab28032@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara— Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Chikahiko  Okada;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 

<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Phil 
Julien;  t/f:  0492-31-9896;  <phjulien@pg7.so- 
net.ne.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chapters/omiya/ 
index.  htm> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
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<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/~kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai— John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi(s>rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed . yama . sut . ac . j p> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thomton@fin.ne.jp> 


Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please 
email  <tltJic@jalt.org>  or  fax  (0463-59-5365)  Paul 
Daniels,  Job  Information  Center.  Email  is  preferred. 
The  notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th  of  the 
month,  two  months  before  publication,  and  contain 
the  following  information:  city  and  prefecture, 
name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full- 
or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  ben- 
efits, application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact 
information.  A special  form  is  not  necessary.  If  you 
want  to  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  listings  via 
email,  please  send  a blank  message  to 
<jobs@jalt.org>. 

Ehime-ken,  Matsuyama-shi — The  Humanities  Fac- 
ulty of  Matsuyama  University  is  looking  for  a full- 
time EFL  instructor  to  begin  April  1,  2002. 
Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency  with 
an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/TESOL.  Knowledge  of  Japan 
and/or  experience  in  teaching  Japanese  students 
would  be  helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute 
classes  a week,  including  large  classes  of  around  60 
students.  Salary  & Benefits:  two-year,  non-renew- 
able  contract  includes  salary  of  roughly  4,300,000 
yen/year;  airfare  to  and  from  Matsuyama;  partial 


payment-of  health  insurance;  research  funds.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  Resume,  transcripts,  copy  of 
diploma,  list  of  academic  achievements,  refer- 
ences, and  an  essay  on  English  language  educa- 
tion. Application  material  will  not  be  returned. 
Deadline:  September  28,  2001.  Contact:  Dean  of 
the  Humanities  Faculty,  Matsuyama  University;  4- 
2 Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama  790-8578;  no  email  or 
telephone  inquiries. 

Ibaraki-ken — The  English  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  has  an 
ongoing  interest  in  seeking  applications  for  part- 
time  EFL  teachers  for  the  present  and  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/ 
TESL  or  a related  field,  teaching  experience  at  uni- 
versity/college level  (Japanese  or  foreign),  and  a 
minimum  of  two  publications.  Duties:  Teach  two 
to  four  75-minute  first-year  English  classes  a week 
(exact  number  is  dependent  on  availability  and 
university  needs).  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  and 
commuting  allowance  are  based  on  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  cover 
letter;  CV  (university  forms  will  be  sent  later);  list 
of  publications,  including  page  numbers  (copies  of 
publications  may  be  requested  later);  copies  of 
relevant  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  if  pos- 
sible. Please  specify  which  term  or  academic  year 
you  will  be  available  to  start  work  (Note:  first  term 
is  from  April-June,  second  term  from  September  to 
the  end  of  November,  third  term  is  from  Decem- 
ber to  the  end  of  February.)  Deadline:  ongoing. 
Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  Iwasaki;  Foreign  Language 
Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  Tennodai  1-1-1, 
Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-8577;  t:  0298-53-2430; 
<iwasakih@sakura.cc.  tsukuba.  ac.jp>. 

Okayama-ken,  Hiroshima-ken,  Saitama-ken,  and 
Tochigi-ken — AEON  Amity  Corporation  is  look- 
ing for  native  English  instructors  to  teach  children 
throughout  Japan.  Experience  preferred,  but  not 
necessary.  University  degree  required.  Work  or 
working  holiday  visa  preferred.  Maximum  teach- 
ing time  is  25  hours  with  11  office  hours  per  week. 
A one-year  contract  is  required  with  a 65,000-yen 
completion  bonus  plus  and  an  air  ticket  home. 
Salary  and  Benefits:  255,000  yen  but  can  earn  up 
to  302,000  yen  after  the  second  complete  month 
of  employment.  Sponsorship,  subsidized/fumished 
apartment,  insurance,  bonuses,  flexible  paid  vaca- 
tion plus  national  holidays,  promotion  opportuni- 
ties, initial  and  special  retreat  paid  training. 
Contact:  Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  AEON 
Amity  Corporation,  Attn:  Derek  Takeda.  f:  086- 
234-9593  t:  086-224-1611. 

Tokyo-to,  Hachioji-shi — Chuo  University  Law  Fac- 
ulty seeks  a tenure-track  Lecturer/Associate  Profes- 
sor for  its  English  Department,  starting  April  2002. 
The  successful  applicant  will  teach  English  classes, 
including  English  for  Academic  Purposes,  and 
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courses  in  their  own  academic  specialty.  Qualifi- 
cations: university  teaching  experience,  an  MA  or 
higher  in  Humanities/Social  Sciences,  experience 
in  curriculum  development  and  administration, 
and  Japanese  ability.  Salary  and  benefits:  com- 
petitive with  similar  private  universities  in  Japan. 
Contact:  Please  send  an  English  resume,  a list  of 
publications,  contacts  for  references,  and  an  essay 
of  approx.  750  words  explaining  your  approach  to 
teaching  English  by  September  14  to:  Hiring  Com- 
mittee, Law  Faculty;  Chuo  University,  742-1 
Higashinakano,  Hachioji,  Tokyo  192-0393. 
Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  resident  in  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications  and  three  years  university 
teaching  experience  or  one  year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  Class- 
room activities  include  teaching  small  group  dis- 
cussion, journal  writing,  and  book  reports; 
collaboration  with  others  in  a curriculum  revision 
project.  Publications,  experience  with  presenta- 
tions, and  familiarity  with  email  are  assets.  Salary 
& Benefits:  comparable  to  other  universities  in 
the  Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in 
writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  ap- 
plication form  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. Deadline:  ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIMERS; 
English  and  American  Literature  Department, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
30th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <jobs@jalt.org>  and 
view  them  online  on  JALTs  homepage  (address  be- 
low). Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 
relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want  ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
univquestions.html> 


3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/-susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/-ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

1 1 . Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up  to  150 
words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbrevi- 
ated or  outline  form.  Submissions  should  be  made  by  the 
20th  of  the  month.  To  repeat  an  announcement,  please 
contact  the  editor. 

Calls  for  Papers 

TESOL  Arabia  8th  Annual  International  Confer- 
ence— The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Abu 
Dhabi  Hilton  Hotel,  United  Arab  Emirates,  from 
20-22  March,  2002.  The  theme  is  "Critical  Reflec- 
tion and  Practice."  Guest  speakers  include  Bonny 
Norton,  Robert  Phillipson,  Keith  Richards,  Suresh 
Canagarajah,  Graham  Crookes,  Barbara  Sinclair, 
Stephen  Gaies,  Adrian  Holliday,  and  Tove 
Skutnabb-Kangas.  Proposals  for  presentations  are 
being  accepted  until  14  November,  2001.  A pro- 
posal form  is  downloadable  from  <tesolarabia.org/ 
conference>.  For  further  information  on  propos- 
als, please  contact:  Christine  Coombe  at 
<christinecoombe@hotmail.com>  or  Phil  Quirke  at 
<phil.quirke@hct.ac.ae>. 
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Other  Announcements 

MA  TESOL  project — The  Australia-Japan  Foundation 
has  launched  an  ambitious  MA  TESOL  project  in 
Japan.  The  new  degree  course,  specifically  de- 
signed for  English  language  teachers  in  Japanese 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  has  been  under 
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development  for  more  than  two  years.  The  course 
is  the  first  offshore  course  available  that  focuses 
on  the  classroom  needs  of  teachers  in  the  Japanese 
secondary  school  environment.  With  a modular 
system  that  lets  teachers  choose  subjects  to  meet 
their  specific  needs,  the  course  also  includes  per- 
sonal English  language  improvement  components 
and  comes  with  extensive  glossaries  and  readings 
in  Japanese  as  well.  The  program  was  put  together 
with  the  University  of  Technology  Sydney,  Curtin 
University,  and  Insearch  Language  Centre.  With 
qualified  tutors  and  advisers  in  Japan  and  full 
Internet  service  envisaged  for  the  program,  the 
course  also  takes  into  account  the  busy  schedules 
of  teachers,  while  providing  a high  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  a very  low  cost.  For  more  information 
contact:  Terry  White,  Australia-Japan  Foundation; 
t:  03-5232-4174;  f:  03-5232-4064. 

29th  Workshop  for  Asian-Pacific  Teachers  of  En- 
glish— This  workshop  provides  an  opportunity  for 
Asian-Pacific  teachers  of  English  to  learn  about 
recent  developments  and  issues  in  foreign  lan- 
guage education.  It  also  encourages  teachers  of 
English  to  grow  and  move  in  new  directions  as 
foreign  language  education  continues  to  develop. 
Speakers:  Dr.  Craig  Chaudron,  Professor  of  ESL, 
University  of  Hawaii;  Dr.  Graham  Crookes,  Profes- 
sor of  ESL,  University  of  Hawaii;  Dr.  Roderick 
Jacobs,  Professor  of  ESL,  University  of  Hawaii;  Dr. 
Richard  Schmidt,  Professor  of  ESL.  The  workshop 
will  be  help  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Hono- 
lulu from  July  31  to  August  10,  2001.  Informa- 
tion: <www.capealoha.org>. 

TELL  Training  in  Listening  and  Counseling 
Skills — Tokyo  English  Life  Line's  60-hour  training 
for  phone  counselors,  September-December, 
2001,  covers  listening  skills,  basic  counseling  tech- 
niques, and  topics  such  as  cross-cultural  sensitiv- 
ity, suicide,  and  HIV/AIDs.  The  training  and 
volunteering  for  the  Life  Line  are  opportunities  to 
build  skills,  gain  experience  in  counseling,  and 
contribute  to  the  international  community.  TELL 
is  a nonprofit  organization  accredited  by  Life  Line 
International  and  the  Samaritan  Institute  and  a 
member  of  the  Federation  of  Inochi-no-Denwa. 

For  details,  contact  TELL  at  03-3498-0261. 

Transforming  Communication  Workshop — Dr 
Richard  Bolstad  from  New  Zealand  will  be  present- 
ing the  four-day  workshop,  "Transforming  Com- 
munication In  Schools,"  on  July  28-31,  2001  at 
Nanzan  University.  For  a full  research  report  on 
his  work  and  details,  contact  Tim  Murphey  at 
Nanzan  University;  18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku, 
Nagoya  466-8673;  t:  052-832-3110  ext.  532; 
<mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.transformations.net.nz>. 

New  Members:  A Teaching  for  Charity  group  was 
formed  at  JALT2000  in  Shizuoka.  The  group  is 


dedicated  to  alleviating  global  suffering  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  charity.  Principally  this  involves 
teaching  a class  in  our  community  and  donating 
the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  group  is  also  inter- 
ested in  getting  students  involved  in  volunteer 
projects,  both  in  Japan  and  abroad.  We  are  cur- 
rently gathering  information  to  help  teachers  start 
such  volunteer  projects.  Group  members  may  also 
be  interested  in  teaching  community  classes  for 
free  as  a goodwill  gesture  to  Japanese.  We  plan  to 
network  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation about  worthwhile  charity  organizations 
and  projects,  as  well  as  appropriate  global  issues 
teaching  materials.  Check  out  the  website: 
<www.charityteaching.f2s.com>,  join  the  email 
discussion  at  <charityteaching@egroups.com>,  or 
contact  John  at  <spiri39@yahoo.com>. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 


The  Language  Teacher  runs  Special  Is- 
sues regularly  throughout  the  year.  Groups 
with  interests  in  specific  areas  of  language 
education  are  cordially  invited  to  submit 
proposals,  with  a view  to  collaboratively 
developing  material  for  publication.  For 
further  details,  please  contact  the  Editor. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  educa- 
tion, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 
Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in  Rich 
Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post.  Postal 
submissions  must  include  a clearly  labeled 
diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r*r£Aj  'ncd-t  tf a-is^TT.  t >? 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions 
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of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anony- 
mous correspondence  unless  there  is  a com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the 
correspondent  is  known  to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

SEcd^T.  BASStSm 

ssi4Ei^fflm8fefsiirrr. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 

BUTT,  KiR'JtUT.  *£©*©Sa>*lTk.&# 
ETfiKCfcCttoTUST.  2 
14.  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  IC cT+SSft 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
JALT  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

14,  JALT  News  fc§bJ{4. 
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JALT  News 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt^IScd  Special  Interest  Group  T.  Sri© 
SICS  «E«lcrm< 

mm\t, 

*fintI©15BlC  SICS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
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was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports  BA3S©^©t4 

Chapter  Reports  13  0 < D. 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan.  Con- 
tact the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for  an 
announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submitting 
forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months  prior  to 
publication.  Publication  does  not  indicate  en- 
dorsement of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It  is  the 
position  of  theJALT  Executive  Board  that  no 
positions-wanted  announcements  will  be  printed. 
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Membership  Information 


JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
JALT,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SlGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 
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Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate).  Applied  Linguistics  (forming),  Crossing  Cultures  (forming),  Pragmatics  (forming).  JALT  members  can  join  as 
many  SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships 
(¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is 
provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal 
money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal 
Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in 
pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees 
together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 
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Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange 
TOEFL  Division 
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1 . most  preferred  English  language  proficiency 
test  at  the  university  level 

2.  accurate  and  objective  scores, 
accepted  by  institutions  worldwide 

3.  new  test  features: 

• visuals  and  headphones  for  listening 

• an  essay,  with  the  option  to  type 
or  hand-write 

4.  easy-to-use  computer  tutorials 

5.  worldwide  availability 

6.  daily  testing  in  many  countries 

7.  flexible  scheduling 

8.  small,  comfortable  testing  rooms 

9.  unofficial  results  on  test  day 
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The  Practice  of  English  Language  Teaching 

(Third  Edition) 


m 


► Comprehensive  and  up-to-date  account  of  theories  of  language  and  language 

teaching 

► Wide  range  of  practical  teaching  ideas 

► Sociological  and  psychological  perspectives  on  language  and  language  learning 

► Review  of  current  issues  in  language  teaching  including  computers  and  the 

Internet  in  language  teaching,  task-based  and  humanistic  approaches  to  teaching, 
study  of  spoken,  as  well  as  written,  grammar,  and  the  cultural  implications  of 
different  methodologies. 

► Packed  full  of  new  ideas  in  areas  such  as  student  autonomy,  teacher  development, 

teaching  of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  communicative  skills 
training,  use  of  video  in  the  classroom,  choosing  and  using  coursebooks,  lesson 
planning,  and  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  students. 

► Follow-up  tasks  for  each  chapter 


Longman  ELT  Dept. 

Pearson  Education  Japan 

Nifihi-Shiqjuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  1604)023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.coJp 

http  i//wwwJongman-elteom/longm  an  japan 
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JALT  2001  National  Officer  Elections 
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Director  of  Programs  • Director  of  Membership 

- Opinions  & Perspectives 

..Inventing  Japanese  Students  - James  w.  Porcaro 
Is  It  Change,  or  Is  It  the  Same?- Brian  McNeill 

WMcbJapamese-Englisli.  Character  Dictionary 
Can  Best  Meet  Your  Eanji-Leartiing  Needs? 

Mary  Sisk  Noguchi 
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A Quantitative  Look  at  Monbusho's  Prescribed 
Word  List  and  Words  Found  in  Monbusho- 
Approved  Textbooks  - Michael  Bowles 
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NEW  for  AUTUMN  2001 

The  popular  speaking  and  listening  text  Let's  Talk  is  now  a three-level 
series.  The  original  Let's  Talk  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  new 
lower  and  upper  levels  have  been  added  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  most 
common  student  goal  - to  become  a confident  speaker  of  English. 


Major  Features 

y stimulating  themes  engage  students  and  generate  lively  conversations 

y frequent  language  support  facilitates  communication 

✓ vocabulary  building  exercises  prepare  students  for  atopic 

/ thought  provoking  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  stimulate 
discussion 

Self-Study 

/ unique  self-study  section,  including  a free  audio  CD  with  additional 
material  for  extra  listening  practice  outside  class 

/ grammar  reference  material  provides  additional  language  support 
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A Non-Election?? 


Of  all  of  JALT's  wacky  little  rituals  and  processes,  it  has  al- 
ways been  our  annual  National  Officer  elections  that  have 
amused  me  most.  After  months  of  trawling,  persuasion, 
and  manipulation,  the  poor  Nominations  and  Elections  Commit- 
tee Chair  is  inevitably  left  with  the  unenviable  task  of  presenting 
us  with  a lean  slate  to  choose  from.  We  dutifully  print  their  state- 
ments in  TLT  (see  later  in  this  issue)  along  with  a mug  shot  (my 
favorite  being  David  Neill's  glower  last  year),  and  proceed  to  hold 
a formal  election  to  rubber  stamp  what  is,  essentially,  a fait  ac- 
compli. This  year  is  no  exception,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dismal  voter  response  of  other  years  will  not  be 
repeated  this  time. 

Yet  that's  not  how  it  should  be!  Here  we  are  entrusting  the  reins 
of  the  organization  to  a group  of  people  who  routinely  poll  less 
than  5%  of  the  membership.  These  are  people  who  make  a lot  of 
decisions  with  no  input  from  the  rest  of  us  on  the  basis  of  this 
extremely  marginal  vote!  However,  we  cannot  entirely  fault  them 
for  this  situation.  No,  weg||o|have  our  own  general  apathy  to 
blame,  and  if  there  is  a message  in  this,  It  is  simply  to  vote.  Yes, 
this  year  there  are  ho  contested  positions,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
we  shouldn't  send  a message,; If  you  think  any  of  these  people 
standing  should  be  in  a position,  tell  them  so  fr^ftting  for  them! 
If  you'd  rather  they^didn'twin  that  sei|ft  the  front  table,  tell 
them  that  too.  A strong  vote  for  a good  candidate  gives  much 
needed  support;  A comparatively  weak  resttlV speaks  for  itself,  and 
if  enough  people  do  this,  t^^ess^e^§pet  across...  "V^don't 
support  what  you  want  to  do!"  | f v 5 
We  have  soipe)||cellent  examples  of  superb  orgahi|ation  in 
JALT.  I CUE;SI^Col|^|Hce  in  Shizuoka  this  year, 

and  was  struck  by, the  smooth,  laid-back,  and  friendly  atmosphere 
that  prevailed.  :It  was  a model  l'd  love  to  see  echoed  in  our  na- 
tional conferences.  I at  almost 

every  chapter  iiit  invite  to  Kumamoto, 

Joe)  and  I see  thilfMne  quiet  warmth1  in  every  centre,  bringing 
fellow  educators  together  to  share  the  things  that  originally  at- 
tracted them  to  join  JALT.  I have  also  been  fortunate  to  be  in- 
volved with  this  year's  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference  in 
Kitakyushu,  and  at  the  local  level  we  again  see  this  quiet  effi- 
ciency, with  people  volunteering  their  time  to  put  on  an  event 
which  every  attendee  will  enjoy.  Your  monthly  TLT,  which  most 
of  us  just  expect  to  drop  in  the  mail  box  every  month,  is  put  to- 
gether by  another  dedicated  team  of  volunteers,  putting  their  ex- 
pertise and  time  into  something  that  benefits  us  all. 

In  every  situation  described  we  see  people  working  towards  a 
JALT  which  echoes  an  ideal  they  have  about  what  the  organiza- 
tion should  be.  I know  that  I joined  JALT  because  I wanted  to 
learn  more  about  the  craft  of  teaching  from  fellow  educators,  and 
hoped  to  share  my  own  knowledge  and  experience.  I suspect  that 
to  be  a fairly  common  reason. 

These  days,  I can't  help  feeling  that  the  pinnacle  of  the  organiza- 
tion doesn't  share  that  goal.  We  seem  to  be  more  focused  on  mak- 
ing enough  money  to  stay  afloat,  or  tying  ourselves  into  knots  to 
satisfy  our  NPO  requirements.  We  get  more  excited  squabbling 
about  wordings  or  procedures  than  about  providing  something  of 
value  to  the  membership.  I was  recently,  during  a discussion  on 
the  No  Alcohol  edict  for  this  year's  conference,  admonished  by  a 
national  officer  for  not  looking  at  the  "big  picture."  To  be  honest, 

I think  the  "big  picture"  has  been  rather  badly  hit  with  graffiti. 
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Maybe  it's  time  we  cleaned  it  off! 

Finally,  enjoy  this  month's  issue, 
and  DON'T  FORGET  TO  VOTE!  The 
views  expressed  here  are  my  own, 
and  are  not  intended  to  reflect  the 
views  of  this  publication. 

Malcolm  Swanson 
TLT  Co-Editor 
<tlt_ed@jalt.org> 
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-Two  Important  Deadlines- 

SEPTEMBER  12 

Pre-Registration  for  PAC3  at  JALT2001  presenters i 


Pre-registration  for  conference-goers / 

Why  pre-register?  Well,  for  starters  you  can  make  big  savings  on 
yeur  conference  fees'  Secondly,  when  you  arrive  at  the  site  in 
Kokura,  Kitakyushu,  your  conference  registration  is  as  simple  as 
handing  over  your  notification  and  picking  up  your  bag  ©f  goodies, 
hf©  queues,  no  fuss.  Thirdly,  you  then  have  the  option  ©f  paying  your 
annual  membership  fees  by  credit-card— much  easier  than  trudging 
down  to  the  bank.'  And  fourthly,  it  helps  us  to  pre-plan  for  the  confer- 
ence, so  when  you  arrive  here,  you  can  be  confident  everything  is 
going  to  run  smoothly  on  your  behalf' 

So,  help  yourself  at  the  same  time  as  assisting  us— look  for  the  pre- 
registration form  in  the  June  TLT,  or  on  the  site  below.  Fill  it  in,  and 
post  it  (no  faxes,  please.')  to  us  soon... 
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Success  encourages  more  success, %nd  thaVis  whit  is  happening  aSmbreand 
mote  language  teachers  from  all  over  Asia  register  for  this  year's  PAC3:  So  fir  a 
pre-registration  has  doubled  last  ear's  J ALT  conference  at  the  same  period! % 
People  all1  over  Japan  and  Apia  ate  becoming  caught  up  in  the  excitement  as  a < 

PAC3  at  JALT200f  draws  closer  and‘ close, '•  7'  t " 
i PAC  has  been  set  up  as  a series  of  conferences  at  which  teachers  can  meet  and  f • >' 
^Ildbotat^n  futurekrespirchAMoreMnd  morSteacher  organizations  are  alsoapplying  W 
collabora te.asPA C partner^,  The  2, 000-member  English  Teachers  Association  ofithet 
^?P$licdfC ^inAhfty&$lrea<^  signed  up  to  hpstiPAC4  in  Taipei  in  November  11  i 13,  ^ 
2002,  apd^Waibiier  topjariguage  association  would  like  to  boost  the  PAC  momentum 
even  farther  into  the  21st  century.  Galina  Lovtsevich,  the.  President  of  the  Far  Eastern * 
English  Language  Teachers  Association  (FEE&A)  based  irfi  Vladivostok,  Russia,  has'i 
officially  announced  thaUFEEUTA has  decidedlto  make  a bid  to  host  the  5th  PAC  confer- 
Mil  be  making  the  bid  at  the  PAC  meeting  during  PAC3  in  Kokura  in  November, 
2901-  0ur  f conference  ^Vladivostok,  Russia,at  the  Far  , 
Eastern  National  University  in  June  of 2003.  We  look  forward  to  presenting  you  with  full 
details  in  November  and  hope  you  will  look  favourably  on  our  bid."  • x » ^ y 


Finally... 


...a  great  INTERMEDIATE  level 

conversation  course. 


Fits  naturally  as  a follow  on  course  after  "Topic  Talk"  or 
"Talk  a Lot:  Communicating  in  English"  or  can  be  used 
independently. 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 

Topic  Talk  Issues 

School: 

Address:  School  O Home  O 


Tel.: Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 


' PPL  Press 

ERIC 


Saitama  363-001 1/www.EFLPress.com 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724  ^ 


JALT  2001  National  Officer  Elections 


Jr  ALT  National  Officer  elections  are  being  held 
this  year  for  the  positions  of  President,  Vice 
I President,  Director  of  Program,  and  Director  of 
embership. 

Voting  begins  September  06  and  ends  October  20. 
Please  use  the  ballot  included  in  this  issue  of  The 
Language  Teacher  to  vote. 

Because  no  candidate  was  found  for  the  position 
of  Director  of  Records  by  the  end  of  the  regular 
nominations  deadline,  that  position  is  not  listed 
on  the  ballot.  To  fill  this  position,  we  will  follow 


JALT's  bylaws  (IV,  10.1,  and  10.3)  and  hold  a spe- 
cial election  for  Director  of  Records  at  the 
JALT2000  conference.  Nominations  for  Director  of 
Records  are  open  until  Sunday,  October  15.  Please 
contact  Michelle  Nagashima  in  writing  (fax:  0559- 
26-0522  (W);  <michelle@katoh-net.ac.jp>)  to  nomi- 
nate someone.  This  is  an  extremely  unusual 
situation,  but  JALT  must  find  a willing  and  quali- 
fied person  to  fill  this  position. 

Below  is  each  candidate's  statement  of  purpose 
and  biographical  information. 


Office:  JALT  President 
Candidate:  Dr.  Thom  Simmons 

Statement  of  Purpose: 

Elections  are  on  us  again.  I 
have  thrown  my  hat  in  the 
ring  for  the  second  time  as 
president.  This  last  year  has 
been  hectic  to  be  sure  but  we 
have  seen  some  terrific  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  thank  ev- 
eryone but  I'll  not  cop  out  of 
this  for  that  reason.  Let  me  just 
list  a small  sample  here. 

We  were  able  to  get  David  Neill  to  extend  his 
tour  of  duty  and  as  a result,  with  David  as  Director 
of  Treasury,  we  have  retained  one  of  our  best  busi- 
ness managers  JALT  has  ever  had.  Malcolm 
Swanson  (has  anyone  actually  counted  all  his 
hats?)  unfortunately  will  be  stepping  down  as  TLT 
editor  this  year.  Sandy  Fotos,  who  steps  down  this 
year  as  //  editor,  has  made  a major  contribution  to 
the  quality  and  the  reach  of  the  / ALT  Journal.  Rob- 
ert Long,  Malcolm  Swanson's  successor  and  Nick 
Jungheim,  Sandy  Fotos'  successor  are  in  full  stride 
and  we  look  forward  to  a smooth  transition. 

Joyce  Cunningham  and  David  McMurray,  both 
members  of  the  Board  until  last  year,  have  not  let 
any  grass  grow  under  them  as  they  continue  to 
work  for  JALT  on  the  JALT2001/PAC3  conference. 
Gene  van  Troyer,  one  of  our  most  experienced  of- 
ficers, has  remained  on  board  as  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  and  the  Publications  Board  Chair 
bringing  with  him  one  of  JALT's  foremost  institu- 
tional memories,  a major  issue  in  the  science  of 
keeping  on  track  and  being  consistent.  He  has  for- 
midable company  in  the  person  of  Larry  Cisar  who 
has  done  just  about  every  position  in  JALT  at  the 
national  and  chapter  level  and  will  continue  to 
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provide  us  some  of  our  best  experience  in  confer- 
ences as  the  National  Programme  Director. 

Dann  Gossman,  someone  many  folks  in  JALT  do 
not  hear  much  about,  is  the  Auditor.  Dann,  like 
Larry  and  Gene,  has  been  one  of  the  workhorses  in 
JALT  over  the  years  and  his  advice  in  business  and 
leadership  is  never  ignored.  Dann,  fortunately,  has 
also  stepped  forward  to  extend  his  tour  this  year. 
Amy  Hawley,  our  former  Financial  Steering  Com- 
mittee Chair  (3  years)  has  worked  at  length  with 
JALT  finances,  conferences  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. David  Magnusson,  our  Financial  Steering  Com- 
mittee Chair,  recommended  to  us  by  the 
inestimable  Dann  Gossman,  has  proven  to  be  very 
competent  and  there  are  no  worries  about  whether 
that  very  important  position  is  in  good  hands. 

I am  sorry  to  see  the  intrepid  Joe  Tomei,  with  his 
imagination  and  unflagging  enthusiasm,  stepping 
down  but  he  will  be  very  involved  in  the  up  coming 
conference  in  Shizuoka  at  JALT  2002  with  Amy  and 
David  Neill.  I am  also  comforted  by  the  fact  that  we 
will  in  all  likelihood  see  Hugh  Nicoll  join  us  in  Joe's 
position  as  the  Director  of  Membership.  Hugh  has 
extensive  experience  in  SlGs  and  Chapters  and  the 
Executive  Board.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  looking 
forward  to  working  with  him.  Peter  Gray  and 
Brendan  Lyons  have  stepped  down  after  long  service 
as  the  SIG  representative  and  the  Chapter  represen- 
tative respectively.  Both  positions  were  well  served 
during  their  tours.  But  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  elections  of  Alan  Mackenzie  and  Bill  Balsamo  to 
these  positions.  Both  have  proven  themselves  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  jobs  and  working  with  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  unsung  hero  for  the  last  two  ad- 
ministrations, as  we  twist  and  stretch  to  meet  the 
obscure  and  often  contradictory  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tokyo  Government  and  the  Legal  Af- 
fairs bureau  in  our  search  for  the  perfect  solution  to 
the  NPO  law,  is  Ishida  Tadashi.  If  we  paid  this  guy 
what  he  was  worth,  it  would  take  our  entire  budget. 
Tadashi  has  his  match  in  our  Office  Manager,  Ms. 
Fujio  Junko.  If  the  average  teacher  worked  as  hard 
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with  as  much  competence,  we'd  be  out  of  work  and 
the  entire  country  would  be  fluently  multilingual. 
JALT2001  is  well  in  hand,  the  JALT2002  team  is  up 
and  running,  Gene  van  Troyer  and  I are  working  on 
a summer  seminar  in  Japanese  as  a second  language 
which  we  hope  to  unveil  here  in  the  next  year, 
there  are  continued  advances  in  our  publications 
and  web  media  (Paul  Collett,  Bill  Pellowe,  Michael 
Geffon;  am  I missing  people?  I know  I am).  That  is 
the  short  list  but  I am  out  of  room,  and  I can  not 
thank  these  people  enough.  The  amount  of  work 
this  organization  does  is  mind-boggling. 

With  a team  like  this,  I'd  have  to  be  out  my 
mind  not  to  volunteer  for  the  next  term.  The  next 
two  years  are  going  to  be  very  interesting  and  I do 
not  want  to  miss  it.  I look  forward  to  getting  your 
votes  and  remaining  on  this  team. 

Thom  Simmons 
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Biodata: 

Thom  Simmons  received  a BA  in  Elementary  Ed. 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  and 
taught  in  local  schools  for  several  years  before  get- 
ting a clinical  doctorate  in  Chiropractic  at  Cleve- 
land College  in  Kansas  City.  He  moved  to  Japan  in 
1987  and  after  teaching  in  conversation  schools, 
senmon  gakko  and  junior  colleges,  got  his  M.Sc.  in 
Applied  Linguistics  from  Aston  University.  He  has 
been  teaching  in  universities  since  1994  and  cur- 
rently is  a full  time  lecturer  at  Nihon  Daigaku  in 
Mishima,  Shizuoka. 

Every 

vote 

counts! 
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Office:  JALT  Vice  President 
Candidate:  Ishida  Tadashi 

Statement  of  Purpose: 

As  JALT  Vice  President  1 
have  done  the  following 
jobs: 

1 have  managed  the  JALT 
Central  Office  effectively. 

1)  1 installed  clear  guide- 
lines and  made  office 
regulations. 

2)  1 changed  the  system 
of  taking  off  the  bur- 
den of  Director  of  Treasury.  Instead  of  hiring  a 
Financial  Manager,  we  hired  a bookkeeper  and 
asked  an  outside  accounting  firm  to  support  the 
financial  operations  of  JALT.  The  new  system 
saved  about  three  million  yen  a year. 

3)  1 have  consulted  with  office  staff  whenever  nec- 
essary as  my  school  is  within  walking  distance  of 
the  office.  1 have  reorganized  JALT  based  on  the 
Non-Profit  Organization  (NPO)  law. 

1)  1 have  acted  as  a liaison  with  The  Tokyo  Metro- 
politan Government  and  The  Legal  Affairs  Bu- 
reau to  meet  their  requirements. 

2)  1 submitted  several  motions  to  change  bylaws  in 
order  to  reorganize  JALT. 

a)  We  put  in  place  the  system  where  volunteer 
officers  would  be  JALT  NPO  members.  The 
new  system  solved  the  problem  concerning 
the  quorum  of  the  general  meeting  in  the 
Constitution  so  that  it  became  easier  for  JALT 
to  hold  two  general  meetings  a year. 

b)  We  unified  officers'  terms  of  office.  The  terms 
of  all  of  the  JALT  officers  begin  immediately 
after  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  at  the 
annual  conference.  This  simplified  paperwork 
needed  for  Information  Directory. 

1 would  like  to  serve  as  Vice  President  for  another 
two  years  to  ensure  what  1 have  done  to  help  JALT 
integrate  into  the  Japanese  educational  infrastruc- 
ture and  become  more  stable  (in  Japanese  terms) 
without  losing  its  independence. 

Ishida  Tadashi 
IE 
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Bio  Data: 

Education : B.A.  in  Commerce,  Chuo  University,  To- 
kyo 

Career : 

• 5 years  as  an  accountant  in  Japanese  and  foreign 
companies. 

• 9 years  as  a director  of  non-profit  organizations 
for  international  student  exchange  programs. 

• 20  years  running  a language  school  concurrently 
13  years  as  a director  of  an  international  ex- 
change committee  for  local  government. 

• Currently  1 am  a full-time  instructor  at  my  own 
school  and  at  local  government  community  cen- 
ters. 

JALT  Experience: 

• 5 years  as  Treasurer  of  West  Tokyo  Chapter 

• 4 years  as  S1G  Treasurer  Liaison 

• 1 year  as  Assistant  Conference  Treasurer 

• 2 years  as  Conference  Treasurer 

• 2 years  as  Vice  President 


Vote  now ! Your  vote  counts! 
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Office:  Director  of  Programs 
Candidate:  Dr.  Lawrence  Cisar 


Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  role  of  programs  is 
one  of  the  major  roles 
in  JALT.  It  is  often  the 
second  most  common 
aspect  of  JALT  that 
people  see,  with  publi- 
cations being  the  first. 

The  Director  of  Pro- 
grams has  to  work  in 
three  key  areas  to  help 
make  this  role  a strong  one.  First,  there  is  the  area 
of  the  National  Conference.  This  began  as  a two 
day  affair  and  expanded  to  three  days.  For  the  busy 
educators  within  JALT,  that  has  come  to  be  too 
much.  I want  to  work  to  cut  this  back  to  a two  day 
affair  on  a three  day  weekend  so  that  participants 
can  attend  a full  program  and  have  enough  time  to 
recover  for  their  first  classes  of  the  week.  At  the 
conference,  ways  to  help  educators  with  the  rapidly 
developing  technology  of  Japan  need  to  be  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  the  conference  needs  to  keep  up 
with  the  threads  that  are  affecting  Japan  now.  Ar- 
eas like  JALT  Junior  at  this  year's  conference  are  to 
be  applauded. 

The  second  area  consists  of  the  mini-conferences 
that  Chapters  and  SIGs  are  putting  on,  often 
jointly.  These  help  to  balance  the  National  Confer- 
ence by  providing  intense  looks  at  specialized  ar- 
eas. I want  to  work  with  these  events  to  give  JALT 
members  a good  year  round  balance  to  go  to. 


The  third  area  is  that  of  the  local  presentations 
put  on  by  the  Chapters.  They  provide  the  steady 
teacher-training  aspect  that  is  important  to  JALT 
and  provide  a training  ground  for  those  who  will 
go  on  to  speak  at  the  regional  mini-conferences 
and  the  National  Conference.  I want  to  help  Chap- 
ters find  ways  to  obtain  excellent  presentations  for 
their  members  and  potential  members  and  survive 
with  the  budget  constraints  that  they  have. 

There  are  several  things  that  have  to  be  done  to 
make  sure  that  whoever  succeeds  me,  can  find  the 
tools  to  start  off.  The  most  critical  of  these  is  to 
develop  a manual  for  the  Director  of  Programs  that 
outlines  what  has  to  be  done  regularly.  With  only 
one  year  in  the  term  I am  running  for,  this  project 
will  consume  a large  amount  of  my  time.  This  will 
help  JALT  by  making  it  so  that  new  directors  do 
not  have  to  re-invent  the  wheel.  With  help  from 
others,  this  will  bring  the  three  areas  of  program- 
ming together. 

Bio  Data: 

Dr.  Lawrence  Cisar  has  been  a member  of  JALT  since 
the  founding  of  what  is  now  the  Tokyo  Chapter.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  Education  from  Newport  Uni- 
versity, his  M.A.T.  in  EFL  from  the  School  for  Inter- 
national Training,  and  his  B.S.  of  Ed.  from  Miami 
University.  Over  27  years  ago,  he  started  teaching  in 
Japan  at  Athenee  Francais  in  Tokyo.  For  the  last  11 
years,  he  has  been  an  assistant  professor  at  Kanto 
Gakuen  University  in  Ohta,  Gunma.  At  various 
times,  he  has  been  Program  Chair,  Membership 
Chair,  Treasurer,  & President  at  the  Chapter/SIG 
level.  At  the  National  level,  he  has  been  Site  Chair 
for  several  conferences,  Treasurer,  Manual  Commit- 
tee Chair,  and  many  other  positions.  He  enjoys 
playing  with  his  computer. 


JALT  Central  Office  Research  Services 


Photocopy  Service 

On  request,  the  JALT  Central  Office  will  provide  pho- 
tocopies of  past  or  current  articles  from  The  Language 
Teacher  and  / ALT  journal  Please  include  as  much  bib- 
liographic information  as  possible:  author  name, 
article  title,  year,  issue  number,  and  pages. 


Back  Issues 

Back  issues  of  The  Language  Teacher,  JALT  Journal, 
JALT  Applied  Materials,  and  Conference  Proceedings  are 
also  available.  Please  inquire  by  fax  whether  the  pub- 
lication is  in  stock  before  ordering. 


Payment 

Library  Search  Service  Photocopy  Service 

JALT  Central  Office  will  also  search  for  Language  Up  to  10  pages ¥500  per  article 

Teacher  and  JALT  Journal  articles  in  the  JALT  library.  over  10  pages ¥1,000  per  article 

Please  provide  keywords,  approximate  date,  author  Library  Search  Service ¥500  per  article 

name,  title,  or  other  information  in  as  much  detail  as  Back  Issues ¥500  per  issue 

possible. 


In  Japan,  please  pay  by  postal  stamp  overseas,  by  bank  check  in  yen,  with  an  additonal  ¥1,500  bank 

charge,  or  by  international  postal  money  order.  Please  include  ¥500  postage  for  all  international  orders.  Please 
include  payment  with  your  order  and  allow  two  weeks  for  mailing  after  recept  of  request. 
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national  officer  elections 


Office:  Director  of  Membership 
Candidate:  Hugh  Nicoll 


Statement  of  Purpose: 

My  primary  goals  in  serving  as 
director  of  membership  will 
be: 

(1)  To  work  together  with 
my  fellow  national  officers  to 
improve  our  outreach  activi- 
ties, and 

(2)  To  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment and  sharing  of  pro- 
tocols, templates  and  tutorials  that  will  facilitate 
greater  efficiency  in  serving  the  members  and  also 
make  it  easier  for  chapter  and  SIG  officers  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  to  their  members. 

Having  served  as  a JALT  officer  in  various  capaci- 
ties for  the  past  eight  years,  I am  not  going  to  make 
promises  I can't  keep  about  how  to  increase  our 
membership,  but  I am  going  to  work  with  the  JALT 
Central  Office  staff  and  local  and  SIG  officers  to 
help  make  my  primary  goals  achievable. 

I am  excited  about  the  ways  SIGs  and  chapters 
over  the  last  few  years  have  cooperated  in  develop- 
ing new  approaches  to  putting  on  mini-confer- 
ences, funding  conference  speakers  and  fostering 
regional  and  trans-regional  cooperation.  I am  also 
excited  by  the  decisions  reached  at  the  most  recent 
Executive  Board  Meeting  in  Tokyo.  A committee  of 
chapter  and  SIG  officers  is  presently  working  to 
explore  ways  to  raise  the  value  of  the  JALT  mem- 
bership and  further  encourage  the  development  of 
protocols  for  cross-SIG  and  chapter-SIG  coopera- 
tion. These  negotiations,  I firmly  believe,  hold  the 
potential  for  helping  JALT  continue  to  evolve  into 
a stronger,  more  flexible  organization.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  membership  issue  in  the  current  envi- 
ronment and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  elected  I will  work  with  representatives  of  the 
chapters  and  SIGs  to  extend  our  efforts  to  further 
enhance  the  value  of  the  JALT  membership,  to  help 
us  become  a more  responsive  institution  and  to 
deepen  our  community  ties.  Having  worked  exten- 
sively with  junior  and  senior  high  school  English 
teachers  over  the  years,  as  well  as  in  university  edu- 
cation, 1 look  forward  to  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities we  language  educators  face  as  English 
becomes  a part  of  the  Japanese  elementary  school 
curriculum,  and  the  dynamics  of  our  contemporary 
global  economy  play  themselves  out  in  our  com- 
munities and  in  our  schools. 

. Hugh  Nicoll 
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Biodata: 

o Miyazaki  Municipal  University,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English 

° Current  Teaching:  reading,  writing,  Introduction 
to  American  Cultural  History  and  American  Lit- 
erature seminar  for  third  and  fourth  year  stu- 
dents 

© Have  taught  in  Japan  since  1983:  language 
school,  university  affiliated  junior  high  school, 
culture  center  classes,  and  university  positions 

• Education:  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 

Ohio  and  The  Evergreen  State  College  B.A. 
American  Studies  (1981) 

JALT  Experience: 

JALT  positions  2000  - 2001 

® Learner  Development  SIG  - Coordinator 

• CUE  SIG  - membership  chair 

• Miyazaki  chapter  - program  chair  and  treasurer 

• EBM-Net/CMN-Talk/SIGNIF/KyuJALT  and 
justprgm  list  manager 


Let  your  voice  be  heard — vote! 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


^ Good 

Grammar 


The  Good  Grammar  Book  teaches  all  the  grammar  you  need  for 
speaking  and  writing  in  English.  It  explains  the  rules,  shows  you 
how  the  language  works,  and  gives  you  plenty  of  practice. 


► Explanations  are  clear,  simple,  and 
easy  to  remember 

► Real  examples  show  you  how  rules 
work  and  how  to  avoid  common 
mistakes 

► Color  illustrations  help  you 
understand  difficult  grammar  points 

► Grammar  and  vocabulary  are 
practiced  together  in  special  exercises 

► Tests  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  section  show  you  what  you  need 
to  practice  and  your  progress 

Look  for  The  Good  Grammar  Book  author 
and  JALT  2001  Featured  Speaker, 
Michael  Swan  in  Kitakyushu! 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho,Toshima-l<u, 
Tokyo  t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 


Yes!  Please  send  me  more  information  on 
The  Good  Grammar  Book 


Name: 

School  Name:. 


Tel: Fax: 

E-mail: 

Preferred  Mailing  Address: 


www.ouDiaDan.co.iD 


Opinions  & Perspectives 


Inventing  Japanese  Students 

James  W.  Porcaro 

Toyama  University  of  International  Studies 


A view  of  elementary  school 
My  daughter's  graduation  from  elementary  school 
this  year  and  her  entry  to  junior  high  school  leads 
me  to  reflect  on  her  six  years  of  primary  education. 
It  draws  my  concern,  as  well,  to  expected  changes  in 
her  educational  environment  and  learning  experi- 
ence. She  attended  two  ordinary  public  schools — 
one  in  Osaka  for  grades  one  to  four,  the  other  in 
Toyama  for  grades  five  and  six — and  had  very  good 
experiences  at  both  schools.  During  those  years  I 
was  able  to  attend  in  total  about  two-dozen  regular 
classroom  lessons  that  were  open  to  parents.  From 
those  observations,  overall  awareness  of  her  school 
work,  conversations  with  each  of  her  teachers  over 
the  years,  and  myself  having  given  English  lessons 
in  five  different  classes  at  those  schools,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  she  was  in  an  educational  environment 
which  generally  corresponded  to  the  observations 
of  Merry  White  (1987)  in  The  Japanese  Educational 
Challenge. 

In  a typical  fifth  grade  math  classroom,  for  ex- 
ample, she  found  "children  were  shouting  out 
ideas  for  possible  answers,  suggesting  methods, 
exclaiming  excitedly  over  a solution"  (p.  114).  She 
noted: 

Several  characteristics  of  the  class  deserve  high- 
lighting. First,  priority  was  given  to  feelings, 
predispositions,  and  opportunities  for  discovery 
rather  than  providing  facts  and  getting  to  an 
answer  fast.  The  teacher  emphasized  process, 
engagement,  and  commitment  rather  than 
discipline  . . . and  outcome.  Second,  assign- 
ments were  made  to  groups  . . . Individual 
progress  and  achievement  are  closely  moni- 
tored, but  children  are  supported,  praised,  and 
allowed  scope  for  trial  and  error  within  the 
group  (p.  114-115). 

White  also  concluded:  "American  educational 
rhetoric  does  invoke  the  idea  of  'the  whole  child', 
value  'self-expression',  and  promote  emotional  en- 
gagement in  'discovery  learning'.  But  Japanese 
teaching  style,  at  least  in  primary  schools  [italics 
added],  employs  all  three  in  a mode  that  surpasses 
most  American  efforts''  (pp.  121-122). 

Constructed  images  of  Japanese  students 
This  kind  of  elementary  school  experience  belies  an 
image  of  Japanese  students  continually  pro- 
pounded by  both  many  native-speaker  and  Japa- 
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nese  English  teachers,  especially  at  the  tertiary 
level.  Indeed,  EFL  literature  often  "presents  a dis- 
torted account  of  Japanese  learners  and  class- 
rooms" (Susser,  1998a,  p.  49)  to  the  extent  that 
"the  constant  repetition  and  cross-citation  of 
cliches  about  Japan  invest  them  with  'a  kind  of 
intellectual  authority'  that  obstructs  our  work  as 
EFL  teachers  in  Japan"  (Susser,  1998b,  p.  84). 

Characterizations  of  Japanese  students  are  often 
given  as  if  they  are  innate,  invariable,  and  univer- 
sally manifest,  leaving  teachers  but  to  accommo- 
date them  and  not  to  expect  much  from  their 
efforts  to  change  them.  Some  of  the  traits  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Japanese  students  include  passiv- 
ity, shyness,  suppression  of  individual  thoughts 
and  opinions  to  the  constraints  of  group  consen- 
sus, and  preference  for  memorization  over  original- 
ity, formula  over  creativity. 

But  that  is  not  my  daughter.  Nor,  by  and  large,  is 
it  the  other  girls  and  boys  that  have  been  her  class- 
mates and  friends  throughout  elementary  school. 
(See  Susser,  [1998a]  for  citations  of  numerous  stud- 
ies that  support  the  challenge  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned characterizations  being  applied  with  a broad 
brush  to  include  Japanese  elementary  school  stu- 
dents.) 

Approaches  to  hansel 

Greer  (2000,  p.  188)  refers  to  hansei,  group  reflection 
sessions,  used  in  elementary  schools  as  a means  for 
constantly  monitoring  students'  actions  by  the 
group  in  order  that  they  learn  "correct"  feelings  and 
behaviors.  Sources  are  cited  to  describe  hansei  as  "a 
powerful  mechanism  of  control  ...  [to  make  stu- 
dents] conform  to  adult  expectations"  (Sato,  1996) 
and  training  that  discourages  nonconformity  "as 
disruptive  of  group  unity  and  a sign  of  character 
weakness"  (Rohlen,  1996). 

After  I showed  this  reference  to  my  daughter's 
sixth  grade  teacher,  she  readily  acknowledged  that 
manner  of  hansei  probably  fits  the  practice  of  most 
elementary  school  teachers.  Yet  she  firmly  asserted 
("zettai  muri")  that  is  not  her  way.  She  uses  hansei 
in  her  class  distinctly  to  foster  and  encourage  indi- 
vidual expression  along  with  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  different  feelings,  thoughts,  and  ac- 
tions among  her  students.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
strength  of  her  resolve  in  this  matter  that  she  per- 
sists with  these  objectives  though  she  has  received 
complaints  from  some  mothers  about  her  ap- 
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proach.  The  point  is  that  hansei,  for  example,  is  not 
a culturally  determined  practice  that  is  carried  out 
by  Japanese  because  they  are  Japanese,  but  a prac- 
tice that  is  implemented  in  a deliberately  deter- 
mined manner  by  individual  teachers. 

Critiques  of  views  of  Japanese  learning  traits 
My  concern  now  is  for  what  lies  ahead  for  my 
daughter  in  junior  high  school  and  senior  high 
school.  Even  then,  however,  insofar  as  the  traits 
often  ascribed  to  Japanese  students  may  generally 
describe  their  cognitive  style  from  those  school 
levels,  McVeigh  (1995),  for  one,  makes  quite  clear 
that  "though  a formalized  learning  style  does  seem 
to  be  prominent  in  many  spheres  of  Japanese  social 
life,  there  are  other  styles  of  thinking.  There  is 
nothing  deterministic,  or  anything  uniquely  Japa- 
nese about  [this]  cognitive  style"  (p.  3).  He  explains 
further: 

It  springs  forth  from  a politico-economically 
managed  education  system  that  overemphasizes 
examinations  as  a means  to  weed  out  less-than- 
desirable  workers.  This  explanation,  and  not  misty 
culturalist  theorizings,  is  at  the  root  of  the  Japanese 
style  of  learning  . . . Given  [the]  goals  of  the  Japa- 
nese politico-economic  and  educational  system,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Japanese  students...  have  de- 
veloped a particular  cognitive  strategy  that,  given 
what  occurs  in  the  typical  Japanese  classroom,  is  a 
very  rational  response  . . . quite  appropriate  for  an 
exam-centered  system  (McVeigh,  pp.  6-7). 

Susser  (1998a)  uses  the  discourse  of  Orientalism 
from  Edward  W.  Said  as  a framework  to  critique 
descriptions  of  Japanese  education  and  students 
found  in  EFL  literature  on  Japan.  Referring  to  the 
characteristics  of  othering,  stereotyping,  represent- 
ing, and  essentializing  that  form  the  model  of 
Orientalism,  and  reviewing  a wide  range  of  studies, 
he  effectively  debunks  and  discredits  the  stereo- 
types and  generalizations  in  many  accounts,  "fic- 
tions [that]  have  been  woven  into  a pervasive 
discourse  that  shapes  our  descriptions  and  then  our 
perceptions  of  Japanese  learners  and  classrooms" 

(p.  64). 

In  Vlastos  (1998),  contributors  postulate  and  ex- 
amine "invented  traditions  of  modern  Japan",  find- 
ing their  ideological  and  constructed  nature, 
complicated  relationship  to  social  power,  and  use 
as  instruments  of  social  control  that  serve  hege- 
monic interests.  We  might  think  of  the  common 
characterizations  of  Japanese  students  in  the  same 
manner  as  "inventions",  serving  the  ideology  of 
nihonjinron  and  the  supposed  uniqueness  of 
Japaneseness,  and  with  it  the  maintenance  of  con- 
trol of  Japanese  students  and  their  learning.  They 
provide  as  well  a cover  for  the  wholly  inadequate 
standard  teaching  of  English  in  so  many  Japanese 
schools.  We  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  these 
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traits,  but  as  for  the  invention  of  modern  tradi- 
tions, we  need  to  arrive  at  a historical  and  contex- 
tual understanding:  "How,  by  whom,  under  what 
circumstances,  and  to  what  social  and  political  ef- 
fect are  certain  practices  and  ideas  formulated,  in- 
stitutionalized, and  propagated"  (p.  5). 

Conclusion 

We  should  differentiate  elementary  education  in 
Japan  from  that  of  higher  school  levels  and  recog- 
nize the  deliberate,  determined  nature  of  the  prac- 
tices of  teaching  and  learning.  As  parents  and 
educators  we  need  to  encourage  and  support  those 
teachers  and  educational  settings  that  provide  stu- 
dents a full  and  rich  learning  experience.  As  class- 
room teachers  of  English,  we  must  not  buy  into 
cultural  determinism  and  pamper,  promote,  and 
perpetuate  presumed  learning  styles  that,  in  fact, 
have  a shallow  base  and  may  be  readily  altered.  We 
need  to  be  adept  and  masterful  in  our  teaching  and 
aim  to  effect  the  kind  of  classroom  environment 
and  educational  experience  for  our  students  that 
we  deem  ideal.  I hope  that  my  daughter  will  find  at 
least  some  degree  of  this  in  her  new  circumstances. 
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Is  It  Change , or  Is  It  the  Same? 

Brian  McNeill 

Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies 


I like  conferences.  The  atmosphere  of  gathering 
with  my  peers  in  celebration  of  our  profession, 
seeing  old  friends  and  colleagues,  of  chatting  and 
discussing  over  coffee  and  lunch  boxes,  listening  to 
the  plenaries  and  presentations,  thinking  about  my 
own  little  world  and  comparing  it  to  those  offered 
by  the  people  around  me.  A stroll  through  the  dis- 
play area  brings  familiar  sounds.  "These  are  the  lat- 
est materials,  sure  to  work  well  in  your  class!" 

"We've  gone  to  four-colour  production,  and  the 
pictures  will  capture  the  interest  of  your  students." 
"Ours  is  the  first  book  to  include  a picture  of  John 
Major!  Up-to-date  indeed!"  "Grammar  and  pronun- 
ciation? We  have  the  latest  publications  which  will 
help  your  students  smoothly  acquire  the  basic 
forms  and  standard  patterns."  Next,  a quick  look 
through  the  guide  to  find  the  best  sessions  to  at- 
tend. "Literature  in  the  classroom,  poetry  too." 
"Promoting  classroom  interaction  with  stimulating 
materials."  "Content  courses."  "Literacy."  "Critical 
thinking."  And  more. 

It  is  the  enthusiasm  that  catches  me.  Everyone  is 
full  of  energy  and  dedication  to  their  students  and 
their  jobs.  Infectious,  it  is,  this  drive  to  provide  the 
latest  and  greatest  classroom  practices,  the  unend- 
ing search  for  what  works  best,  when,  where,  and 
with  whom.  Motivating  to  be  sure,  for  I always  re- 
turn home  with  many  new  ideas  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue the  quest  for  my  own  development,  to  seek 
my  own  understanding  of  what  materials  are  best 
to  use,  what  techniques  and  topics  will  hold  my 
students'  attention,  and  how  to  find  a level  of  satis- 
faction for  fulfillment  in  my  career. 

It  seems  "change"  is  the  word  heard  most  often 
lately,  the  change  of  the  millennium,  the  change 
in  demographics,  the  change  in  language  policy  at 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  changing  course 
books,  the  changing  approaches.  As  I rode  the  train 
home  from  last  year's  JALT  conference,  I recalled  a 
book  I had  once  found  tucked  away  in  my  wife's 
grandfather's  bookshelf,  and  arriving  home  I 
sought  it  out.  With  complete  enjoyment  I read 
again  the  preface  of  that  book,  and  I reproduce  it 
here  in  full.  I hope  that  you  find  in  it  what  I do: 

Let  education  stand  on  a post-war  basis!'  This  is 
the  general,  and  justly  voiced,  sentiment  of  the 
Japanese  public.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  this 
sentiment  is  being  echoed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
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intermediate  schools.  In  fact,  a far-reaching  drive 
has  already  been  started  for  reforms  in  the  teaching 
of  English — a subject  that  holds  an  important  place 
in  the  curricula  of  those  institutions. 

In  order  to  meet  this  educational  need,  the 
teacher  and  the  teaching  material  should  be  up-to- 
date.  The  teacher  must  advance  with  the  times,  and 
know  how  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  realities  of  life. 
Then,  too,  the  text-book  must  be  infused  with  fresh 
blood;  it  must  not  be  a mere  collection  of  pretty 
tales.  In  short,  these  two  should  be  the  essential 
factors  in  renovating  schoolwork  if  it  is  to  be  of 
real  value  in  the  present  day.  It  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  preface  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
requirements  of  the  teacher,  but  a few  remarks 
about  our  present  textbooks  of  English  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

In  many  instances,  unfortunately,  the  textbooks 
of  English  for  middle  schools  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  old  readers,  pub- 
lished ten  years  ago,  and  those  now  in  use.  Yet  this 
should  not  cause  surprise.  One  reading  book  must 
resemble  another,  if  they  are  nothing  but  compila- 
tions of  extracts  chosen  from  the  well-worn 
sources.  As  a matter  of  course,  these  stale  extracts 
do  not  appeal  to  the  young  minds  of  today;  nor 
can  they  furnish  them  with  a working  knowledge 
of  spoken  and  written  English.  By  no  means  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  bring  the  learner  into  the  right 
attitude  to  know  his  environment  and  adequately 
prepare  himself  for  activities  of  real  life. 

We  are  not  claiming  too  much  when  we  say  that 
the  educational  needs  of  the  present  day  have  been 
fairly  met  in  the  Treasure  Readers.  The  text  has  been 
drawn  from  a wide  range  of  quite  recent  publica- 
tions, mostly  educational,  that  have  been  prepared 
on  an  up-to-date  basis.  A glance  at  the  contents  of 
this  series  will  convince  the  experienced  teacher 
that  an  understanding  of  real  life  forms  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  series.  The  subject  matter  broadens  out 
from  the  many  phases  of  the  schoolboy's  life  of  to- 
day treated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  series,  into 
practical  and  invaluable  topics  in  geography,  his- 
tory, and  civic  as  well  as  personal  activity.  In  its  ad- 
vanced stages,  the  subject  matter  passes  even  to  a 
contemplation  of  ethical  standards  which  make  for 
a truer  and  better  understanding  of  life. 

While  the  text  breathes  modernism,  it  is  in- 
tended to  develop  a literary  taste  in  the  mind  of 
the  learner.  Interspersed  with  the  informational 
readings  in  each  book,  there  are  a number  of  liter- 
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ary  selections  in  prose  and  also  several  in  verse.  We 
believe  that  the  high  literary  quality  of  these  selec- 
tions and  the  unusual  beauty  of  these  selections  and 
the  unusual  beauty  of  the  illustrations  will  go  a long 
way  toward  moulding  the  taste  of  the  pupil  while 
helping  him  to  grasp  ideas. 

Last  but  not  least,  due  attention  has  been  paid  to 
instruction  in  grammar  and  pronunciation;  the  ex- 
ercises in  both  have  been  made  up  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  text.  It  is  hoped  that  the  'Grammar 
tables'  in  Book  I will  familiarize  the  learner  with  the 
basic  types  of  English  sentence-structure,  and  also 
cultivate  in  him  the  power  of  analysis. 

In  preparation  of  this  series  several  foreign  and 
Japanese  teachers  have  shown  the  most  kindly  in- 
terest. Their  invaluable  counsel  is  here  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The  authors.  Tokyo,  July  1,  1926. 

* 

It  pleases  me  to  find  that  the  same  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm for  their  work  which  led  the  authors  to 


produce  such  materials  in  their  time  continues  to 
fuel  progress  in  ours.  I find  no  distaste  that  appar- 
ently 'new'  ideas  today  find  mention  in  this  pref- 
ace of  1926.  Rather,  I find  commitment  to  a 
profession  in  search  of  ways  to  advance  itself,  per- 
haps promoting  the  same  ideas,  but  nevertheless 
seeking  change,  seeking  to  move  forward  in  hope 
that  the  students  will  receive  benefit  from  the  ef- 
fort. Perhaps  the  change  is  within,  and  the  more 
we  grow  as  individuals,  the  more  our  profession 
moves  forward.  Commitment  to  change  may  mean 
commitment  to  both  personal  and  professional 
development,  through  trying  something  new  in  a 
class,  through  taking  a course,  or  just  through  dis- 
cussing something  with  colleagues.  One  might  be 
hearing  'old'  ideas,  but  there  is  always  something 
one  can  learn,  and  there  is  no  better  place  for  it 
than  at  a gathering  of  like-minded  peers.  With  re- 
newed strength  I have  returned  to  my  classrooms, 
and  I look  forward  to  my  next  conference. 
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or  Japanese  as  a Second  Language  (JSL)  learn- 
ers, a Japanese-English  character  dictionary  is 
much  more  than  a reference  tool:  It  is  also  the 
most  comprehensive  self-instructional  tool  available 
for  learning  new  kanji  and  vocabulary.  JSL  learners 
in  the  1960s,  70s,  and  80s  relied  on  the  grandfather 
of  modern  Japanese-English  character  dictionaries, 
Andrew  Nelson's  The  Modem  Reader's  Japanese-En- 
glish Character  Dictionary  (1962).  Owing  to  the  ap- 
pearance during  the  1990s  of  three  new 

Japanese-English  character  dictio- 
naries, however,  JSL  learners  to- 
day can  tailor  their  choice  of  a 
dictionary  to  their  own  particular 
learning  needs.  The  three  new 
dictionaries  are:  Jack  Halpern's 
New  Japanese-English  Character 
Dictionary  (1990);  Mark  Spahn 
and  Wolfgang  Hadamitzky's  The 
Kanji  Dictionary  (1996);  and  John 
Haig's  The  New  Nelson  Japanese- 
English  Character  Dictionary 
(1997). 

JSL  learners  can  save  them- 
selves both  time  and  money  by 
being  well  informed  when  choos- 
ing among  these  four  dictionar- 
ies. Not  only  are  they  relatively 
expensive,  but  a considerable  in- 
vestment of  the  user's  time  is  also 
required  in  order  to  become  profi- 
cient at  using  the  unique  index- 
ing system  of  each.  At  first  glance, 
the  four — all  thick,  heavy 
tomes — may  appear  similar,  but 
in  fact  they  differ  in  a number  of 
important  aspects.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  detail  differences 
in  the  following  features  of  Japa- 
nese-English character  dictionar- 
ies: indexing  system,  treatment  of 
compound  words  (jukugo),  number  of  entries,  as 
well  as  a variety  of  other  minor  features.  All  of  these 
differences  are  summarized  in  a chart  for  easy  refer- 
ence at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

What  is  a "Japanese-English  Character  Dictio- 
nary"? 

The  four  dictionaries  to  be  examined  in  this  paper 
are  the  only  Japanese-English  character  dictionaries 
currently  in  print  which  provide:  (1)  exhaustive  lists 
of  compound  words,  and  (2)  kanji  entries  extending 
well  beyond  the  1,945  general-use  characters.  Other 
portable  kanji  learning  materials  which  use  the 
words  dictionary , handbook,  or  guide  in  their  titles 
include:  Sakade's  A Guide  to  Reading  and  Writing 
Japanese  (1959),  Hadamitzky  and  Spahn 's  Kanji  and 
Kana,[:]  a Handbook  and  Dictionary  of  the  Japanese 
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Writing  System  (1981),  and  Kodansha’s  Compact  Kan ji 
Guide  (1991).  Books  like  these  are  used  as  kanji  refer- 
ence tools  by  many  JSL  learners,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  level,  but  their  entries  are  generally  con- 
fined to  the  general-use  characters,  their  common 
pronunciations,  and  a few  example  compound 
words  for  each  character. 

Four  Unique  Indexing  Systems 
The  indexing  system  of  a character  dictionary  is  of 
critical  importance  because,  assuming  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  character  is  unknown,  it  determines  the 
speed  at  which  desired  characters  and  compound 
words  can  be  located.  Each  of  the  four  Japanese-En- 
glish  character  dictionary  designers,  in  seeking  to 
create  a user-friendly  dictionary  for  foreigners,  has 
devised  his  own  alternative  to  the  traditional  radical 
indexing  system  used  to  organize  character  dictionar- 
ies designed  for  native  speakers  of  Japanese. 

These  radicals  were  first  defined  in  1713  in  a 42- 
volume  Chinese  dictionary  that  listed  42,000  char- 
acters ( Kangxi  zidian).  The  radicals  and  their  variants 
({  and  ^ are  variants  of  A,  for  example)  are  still  in 
use  today,  nearly  300  years  later,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  characters  in  dictionaries.  The  "correct'' 
organization  of  a character  dictionary  has  always 
been  a subject  of  debate  among  Japanese  kanji 
scholars.  Even  native-speaking  Japanese  may  have 
difficulty  locating  their  desired  kanji  in  a Japanese 
character  dictionary  ( Kanwajiten ) on  the  first  try. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  kanji  contain 
two  to  eight  radicals,  and  the  dictionary  user  does 
not  know  under  which  of  these  radicals  the  charac- 
ter is  listed.  For  example,  the  character  w1!  (fuku,  sec- 
ondary) is  composed  of  the  following  four  elements, 
all  of  which  are  radicals:  — , P,  EH,  and  (Ij).  Most 
Japanese  character  dictionaries  consider  the  radical 
to  be  the  part  of  the  character  which  is  most  closely 
associated  with  its  meaning,  putting  the  user  in  the 
paradoxical  predicament  of  having  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a character  in  order  to  look  up  its  mean- 
ing in  the  dictionary. 


Nelson . Andrew  Nelson's 
trailblazing  work,  The  Modem 
Reader's  fapanese-English 
Character  Dictionary,  first  ap- 
peared in  1962.  It  replaced 
Rose-Innes'  Dictionary  of  Chi- 
nese-Japanese  Characters, 
which  had  first  been  pub- 
lished nearly  fifty  years  ear- 
lier, at  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  the  most  widely 
used  character  dictionary  for  foreigners.  Nelson 
managed  to  compile  the  most  comprehensive  list  of 
characters  and  compound  words  available  to  non- 
Japanese  at  the  time;  approximately  5,500  charac- 
ters and  70,000  compounds.  The  compilation  of 
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Nelson's  dictionary,  produced  before  the  age  of 
computer  lexicography,  was  a notable  achievement, 
and  Nelson  received  numerous  awards  and  acco- 
lades for  it. 

In  designing  his  indexing  system,  Nelson  retained 
use  of  the  traditional  214  radicals  and  their  150 
variants,  but  he  created  arbitrary  rules,  called  the 
"Radical  Priority  System,"  for  determining  under 
which  radical  a character  would  be  listed,  thus 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  trial  and  error  pro- 
cess of  guessing.  To  determine  the  radical  for  the 
desired  character,  Nelson  users  progress  through  his 
12  Steps  and  stop  at  the  first  question  which  can  be  * 
answered  affirmatively:  (Step  1:  "Is  the  character  I 
am  looking  for  itself  a radical?"  Yes?  Then  that  is 
the  radical  it  is  listed  under.  No?  Then  move  on  to 
Step  2:  "Does  it  have  a completely  exterior  enclo- 
sure radical?"  Yes?  Then  that  is  the  radical  it  is  listed 
under.  No?  Then  move  on  to  Step  3:  "Is  there  a 
clearly  defined  left  radical"  and  so  on).  After  identi- 
fying the  radical  under  which  it  is  listed,  Nelson 
users  then  count  the  number  of  strokes  in  the  rest  of 
the  character  (the  "residual  stroke  count")  in  order 
to  find  the  character  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary. 

Haig.  Nelson's  dictionary  was  well  over  a quarter  of 
a century  old  before  John  Haig  updated  it  in  1997. 

In  compiling  The  New  Nelson  Japanese-English  Char- 
acter Dictionary,  Haig  revised  the  entries  to  make  the 
definitions  more  up-to-date,  and  added  a number  of 
new  compound  words.  As  opposed  to  Nelson's 
5,500  of  the  original,  the  new  version  contains  over 
7,000  main-entry  characters.  Any  character  which 
can  be  generated  by  JIS  levels  1 and  2 on  a word 
processor  can  be  found  in  Haig's  dictionary. 

Haig,  like  Nelson,  based  his  indexing  system  on 
the  traditional  radicals.  He  added  three  "radical- 
like"  elements,  (v,  9 , and  'v)  to  the  traditional  214, 
for  a total  of  217.  Haig  abandoned  Nelson's  Radical 
Priority  System  and  replaced  it  with  the  Universal 
Radical  Index  (URI),  which  cross-indexes  each  char- 
acter entry  by  every  radical 
in  it.  This  allows  for  efficient 
look-up  based  upon  any 
known  radical  within  the 
desired  character.  Each  char- 
acter is  thus  referenced  one 
to  eight  times  in  the  URI 
(depending  on  how  many 
radicals  it  contains)  to  the 
place  it  occurs  in  the  dictio- 
nary. The  URI  alone  com- 
prises over  2,000  pages,  substantially  increasing  the 
bulk  of  Nelson's  original  dictionary. 

Spahn  and  Hadamitzky.  Mark  Spahn  and 
Wolfgang  Hadamitzky's  The  Kanji  Dictionary  ap- 
peared in  1996.  Like  Haig's  dictionary,  it  includes 
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over  7,000  kanji,  but  contains  a smaller  number  of 
compounds  (48,000,  as  opposed  to  Haig's  70,000). 
The  Kanji  Dictionary  has  a unique  look-up  feature; 
every  kanji  compound  is  listed  under  the  entries  for 
all  of  its  component  characters  instead  of  only  its 
first.  For  example,  UdER 
(i tanjoubi , birthday)  can  be 
found  under  the  entries  for  M, 

% and  R in  Spahn  and 
Hadamitzky's,  but  only  under 
its  first  character,  H,  in 
Nelson's  and  Haig's.  Thus, 
knowing  any  character  in  the 
compound  allows  the  user  to 
locate  it  quickly  in  Spahn  and 
Hadamitzky's. 

The  second  innovative  feature  of  Spahn  and 
Hadamitzky's  look-up  system  is  that  it  utilizes  a 
streamlined  79  radicals,  as  opposed  to  the  tradi- 
tional 214  retained  by  both  Haig  and  Nelson.  Spahn 
and  Hadamitzky  have  eliminated,  for  example,  all 
radicals  with  only  one  stroke,  and  have  reduced  the 
number  of  radicals  with  9 to  15  strokes  from  the 
traditional  39  to  only  6.  In  reducing  the  number  of 
radicals,  these  lexicographers  have  also  compiled  a 
group  of  approximately  275  characters  which  they 
consider  to  have  no  radical  at  all.  Like  the  original 
Nelson's,  The  Kanji  Dictionary  uses  a set  of  arbitrary 
rules  for  determining  the  radical — a list  of  concise 
seven  rules,  as  opposed  to  Nelson's  twelve. 

Halpem.  As  detailed  above,  Nelson,  Haig,  and 
Spahn  and  Hadamitzky  have  each  modified,  in 
three  unique  ways,  the  traditional  indexing  system 
found  in  Japanese  character  dictionaries.  Jack 
Halpern,  in  his  New  Japanese-English  Character  Dictio- 
nary (1990)  takes  a more  revolutionary  approach;  he 
uses  a look-up  system  totally  unrelated  to  knowl- 
edge of  radicals.  Halpern's  scheme,  called  the  "Sys- 
tem of  Kanji  Indexing  by  Patterns"  (SKIP),  is  based 
instead  upon  the  direct  identification  of  geometrical 
patterns  of  characters.  Each  of  the  approximately 
3,500  characters  compiled  in  his  New  Japanese-En- 
glish Character  Dictionary  is  classified  under  one  of 
four  patterns,  as  detailed  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 . Halpern's  SKIP  Patterns. 


Pattern Examples 


□r 

left-right 

IS 

B 

up-down 

7K.  — > 

m 

□ 

enclosure 

it.  nj. 

IS) 

m 

solid 

a 

Halpern  explains  his  reasons  for  choosing  these 
four  patterns:  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  way  the 
characters  are  intuitively  perceived;  they  often  coin- 
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cide  with  etymologically  meaningful  parts;  and  the 
distribution  of  characters  among  the  four  patterns, 
in  terms  of  occurrences  in  newspapers,  is  fairly  uni- 
form (1990,  p.llla).  His  system  eliminates  the  need 
for  knowledge  of  traditional  radicals,  but  SKIP  users 
must  still  be  able  to  count  the 
number  of  strokes  in  the  de- 
sired character.  For  kanji  dic- 
tionary users  who  are  not 
interested  in  learning  SKIP, 
Halpern  also  provides  a Radi- 
cal Index. 

Like  Nelson,  Haig,  and 
Spahn  and  Hadamitzky, 
Halpern  includes  a pronun- 
ciation index.  This  lists  the  characters  alphabeti- 
cally, by  both  their  on  and  kun  pronunciations, 
alongside  the  page  number  where  they  may  be 
found  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary.  Utilizing  these 
pronunciation  indexes,  dictionary  users  who  hap- 
pen to  know  any  pronunciation  of  the  desired  char- 
acter can  avoid  entirely  the  task  of  looking  it  up 
based  upon  its  radical  or  shape. 

Halpern's  Listing  of  Compounds:  Focus  on 
Meaning 

The  principal  function  of  the  Nelson,  Haig,  and 
Spahn  and  Hadamitzky  dictionaries  is  to  enable  the 
user  to  look  up  unknown  characters  and  com- 
pounds as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  To 
expedite  the  search  for  a compound,  both  Nelson 
and  Haig  systematically  list  compounds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  compounds  beginning  with  the 
entry  character  are  listed  based  on  the  number  of 
strokes  in  the  second  character,  in  ascending  nu- 
merical order.  Using  the  same  ordering  system,  the 
Spahn  and  Hadamitzky  dictionary  first  lists  all  com- 
pounds beginning  with  the  entry  character  and 
then  goes  on,  in  separate  lists,  to  provide  com- 
pounds that  contain  the  character  in  secondary  and 
tertiary  positions. 

While  Halpern's  dictionary  also  functions  as  an 
effective  look-up  tool,  its  primary  aim  is  to  address 
the  intricate  meanings  of  characters.  For  this  reason, 
instead  of  simply  listing  compounds  in  the  most 
systematic  order,  Halpern  illustrates  each  of  the 
various  meanings  (and  shades  of  meaning)  of  the 
character  entry  with  compounds  that  provide  maxi- 
mally useful  examples  of  that  particular  meaning. 

Halpern's  scheme  for  arranging  compounds  allows 
JSL  learners  to  grasp  how  each  sense  of  the  character, 
often  subtle  in  difference  but  dramatic  in  importance, 
serves  as  a unique  building  block  for  producing  com- 
pounds. Each  of  the  kanji  used  in  written  Japanese 
can  have  several  distinct  meanings,  as  well  as  a vari- 
ety of  shades  of  meaning;  Halpern  provides  an  in- 
depth  exploration  of  the  interrelationships  between 
these  meanings.  Here,  for  example,  is  a sampling  of 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  features  of  Japanese-English  character  dictionaries. 


Author 

# of 
char- 
acters 
listed 

# of 
com- 
pounds 
listed 

Indexing 

system 

used 

Other 

indexes 

provided 

Com- 

pound 

look-up 

by: 

Stroke 

order 

provided? 

Hand- 

written 

characters 

provided? 

Frequency 
of  use  of 
character 

Other 

Features 

(see 

below) 

Nelson 

5,446 

70,000 

Radical 

Priority 

System 

On-kun 

First 

character 

only 

No 

No 

Not  noted 

2,  3 

Haig 

7,107 

70,000 

Universal 

Radical 

System 

On-kun 

First 

character 

only 

No 

No 

"foyo”  and 
"General- 
Use" 
noted 

3,  6,  7 

Spahn/ 

Hada- 

mitzky 

7,062 

48,000 

79 

Radical 

System 

On-kun 

Any 

known 

character 

No 

No 

Not  noted 

1,  2,  3,  7 

Halpern 

3,587 

42,200 

SKIP  (by 

shape 

patterns) 

On-kun 

Radical 

Any 

known 

character 

Yes,  for 

every 

character 

Yes,  two 
for  every 
character 

Noted  for 

2,135 

characters 

2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7 

These  other  features  include  the  following: 

1.  Compound  listings  include  place  names  (prefec- 
tures, large  cities,  etc.). 

2.  Characters  frequently  looked-up  incorrectly  are 
cross-referenced. 

3.  Variant  forms  of  characters  are  cross-referenced. 

4.  Standard  Chinese  form  and  reading  are  given  for 
each  character. 


the  compounds  he  selects  to  illustrate  each  meaning 
of  the  character  if  (YA,  no,  field): 

(1)  uncultivated  field,  open  country,  wilderness 
If 54  (yagai , field), ¥- if  ( heiya , plains),  and  WM 
( yasai , vegetables) 

(2)  sphere  of  action 

5fif  (bunya,  field/sphere),  fUf  (shiya,  field  of  vi- 
sion) 

(3)  baseball  field 

iff^  (yakyuu , baseball),  rtif  ( naiya , infield) 

(4)  wild,  undomesticated,  savage,  vulgar  (growing  or 
occurring  in  the  field) 

if±  (yasei , wild  nature),  if^  (yaban , savage/ 
uncouthness) 

(5)  nongovernmental,  outside  the  government 
if^:  (yatou , opposition) 

(6)  audacious,  inordinate 

IfM  (yabou , ambition/treason) 

Following  the  compound  listings  in  each  character 
entry,  Halpem  provides  various  examples  of  how  the 
character  can  function  independently.  Beyond  a 
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5.  Homophones  and  synonyms  are  listed  for  char- 
acters. 

6.  Japanese  Standard  Index  CIS)  numbers  are  pro- 
vided for  each  character. 

7.  Abridged  version  available. 

8.  Electronic  book  version  available. 


simple  listing  of  the  character's  kun  readings,  the 
other  three  dictionaries  deal  only  with  compounds. 
Two  additional  features  in  Halpern's  help  JSL  learners 
confront  the  myriad  meanings  of  characters.  First, 
Halpem  provides  one  keyword  (or  two,  in  cases 
where  a character  has  two  widely  divergent  mean- 
ings) for  each  character  entry.  This  keyword  can  be 
useful  as  a learning  tool  because  it  conveys  the  es- 
sence of  the  character  in  one  concise  thought  and  is 
easy  to  memorize.  Halpern's  keyword  for  the  charac- 
ter if,  for  example,  is  field.  Second,  this  dictionary 
provides  a list  of  synonyms  (characters  which  have 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  meaning)  for  each  of  the 
individual  meanings  of  each  character.  For  example, 
the  following  are  synonym  lists  provided  for  two  of 
the  meanings  of  if,  range,  and  vulgar/unrefined: 


range 

vulgar/unrefined 

field 

m 

coarse 

m 

field 

m 

rural 

sphere 

m 

vulgar 

area 

m 

barbaric 

range 

s 

extent 
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An  appendix  gathers  together  all  the  synonym 
groups  appearing  in  individual  entries.  By  browsing 
through  this  synonym  appendix,  which  serves  as  a 
simple  thesaurus,  JSL  learners  can  gain  insight  into 
the  semantic  relations  between  characters. 

Selecting  the  Character  Dictionary  Most 
Appropriate  for  Your  Learning  Needs 
To  summarize,  in  terms  of  scope,  the  number  of 
characters  and  compound  words  presented  in 
Halpern's  is  the  lowest  of  the  four  dictionaries  (see 
chart  for  detailed  comparisons).  According  to 
Halpern,  his  compounds  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  illustrate  the  entry  character's 
meaning  as  well  as  on  frequency  statistics,  and  in 
principle,  all  high-frequency  compounds  in  con- 
temporary usage  have  been  included  (1990,  p.  40a). 
Kanji  learners  who  are  reading  nontechnical  mate- 
rial every  day  may  find  that  the  value  of  Halpern's 
as  a tool  for  learning  the  meaning  of  characters 
makes  up  for  its  relatively  limited  number  of  com- 
pound word  listings  (see  table  2). 

On  the  other  hand,  translators,  or  anyone  who  is 
reading  technical  or  otherwise  high  level  material, 
may  at  times  be  unable  to  find  the  character  or 
compound  they  are  looking  for  in  Halpern's  (or  in 
Spahn  and  Hadamitzky).  The  exhaustive  range  of 
entries  in  both  Nelson's  and  Haig's  virtually  guar- 
antees that  their  users  will  find  the  desired  com- 
pound without  having  to  consult  another 
reference. 

With  regard  to  indexing  systems,  the  214  radical 
system  can  be  especially  frustrating  for  beginning 
learners  with  no  knowledge  of  kanji  etymology. 
Nonetheless,  as  one  becomes  increasingly  familiar 
with  it,  the  radical  system  provides  great  insight 
into  how  the  meanings  of  characters  are  intimately 
associated  with  their  construction.  Relatively  ad- 
vanced kanji  learners  who  can  easily  recognize 
parts  of  characters  as  being  radicals  may  find  Haig's 
Universal  Radical  Index,  which  allows  character 
look-up  based  on  any  known  radical,  easier  to  use 
than  the  Radical  Priority  System  of  Nelson's  origi- 
nal dictionary. 

Dictionary  users  who,  while  recognizing  the 
value  of  learning  radicals,  prefer  a streamlined  (79 
radicals)  version  of  the  traditional  214  radicals  sys- 
tem, or  who  appreciate  being  able  to  look  up  an 
unknown  compound  based  upon  knowledge  of  any 
of  its  characters,  may  find  Spahn  and  Hadamitzky's 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Those  who  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  learning  radicals  have  a savior  in 
Halpern's  SKIP  indexing  system,  which  is  based 
instead  upon  geometrical  patterns. 

A number  of  JSL  kanji  learners  today  supplement 
their  printed  Japanese-English  character  dictionar- 
ies with  portable  electronic  ones.  One  of  the  dictio- 
naries discussed  above,  Halpern's  is  already 
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available  in  electronic  book  form.  Free  character 
dictionaries  are  also  accessible  on  the  Internet. 
These  modern  resources,  as  well  as  the  advanced 
computer  lexicography  which  made  the  three  new 
printed  dictionaries  possible,  are  all  good  news  for 
today's  JSL  kanji  learners.  As  they  select  the  refer- 
ence tools  which  will  best  serve  their  own  particu- 
lar kanji  learning  needs,  they  have  more  choices 
than  ever  before. 

Mary  Sisk  Noguchi  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Meijo  University  in  Nagoya.  She  re- 
searches innovative  approaches  to  kanji 
pedagogy  and  has  presented  at  JALT  con- 
ferences and  chapter  meetings  on  this 
topic.  She  writes  a monthly  column,  "Kanji 
Clinic,"  for  The  Japan  Times.  Email  her  at 
<kanjiclinic@petmail.net>  and  view  the  Kar 
Clinic  web  site  at  <www.kanjiclinic.com>. 
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D A task-based  approach  incorporating  lots  of  games 
and  problem-solving  activities  encourages 
students  to  learn  by  doing. 

D A central  focus  of  each  lesson  is  getting  students 
to  explore  and  describe  their  personal  connection 
to  teen  topics  such  as  sports,  entertainment,  and 
friends. 

D Units  consist  of  two  short  (50-minute)  lessons.  The 
first  introduces  students  to  key  language  points, 
while  the  second  focuses  on  the  use  students  can 
make  of  these  language  points  to  communicate 
actively  and  authentically. 

& Explicit  learning  objectives  motivate  students  to 
chart  their  progress,  while  frequent  self-checks 
guide  students  to  monitor  and  individualise  their 
learning. 
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The  Self  Check  allows  students  to 
confirm  the  English  they  have 
learned 


Vocabulary  builder  at  the  back 
of  the  book  encourages  students 
to  keep  a learning  log  of  the 
words  they  know. 


Humorous  cartoons  that  use 
the  target  language  help  to  make 
learning  fun! 
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This  article  is  a companion  piece  to  one  that  ap- 
peared in  the  January  2001  issue  of  TLT  which  dis- 
cussed qualitative  factors  negatively  affecting  the 
development  of  the  Ministry's  EFL  word  list  for 
lower-secondary  schools  into  Ministry-approved  text- 
books. Those  factors  were  shown  to  detrimentally 
affect  textbooks'  inclusion  of  the  most  common  mean- 
ings and  uses  of  prescribed  words  and,  thus,  learners' 
exposure  to  them.  In  this  article,  Monbusho's  list  and 
first-year  Ministry-approved  textbooks  are  examined 
quantitatively,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  impor- 
tant high-frequency  words  found  in  them.  The  find- 
ings point  to  inadequacies  in  the  quantitative  aspect 
of  the  Ministry's  overall  approach  to  vocabulary 
which  may  be  seriously  disadvantaging  public  lower- 
secondary school  learners  in 
reaching  the  EFL  pedagogical 
goals  Monbusho  sets  for  them  and 
in  meeting  their  future  EFL  needs 
and  objectives. 
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How  Many  Words?  A Prin- 
cipled Pedagogical  EFL  Corpus 
for  Beginning  Learners 
Any  consideration  of  an  adequate 
corpus  for  learners  must  take  into 
account  their  EFL  needs  and  the 
pedagogical  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  EFL  curriculum.  For  these 
learners,  English  is  a required  sub- 
ject in  both  lower  and  upper  sec- 
ondary school  ( Monbusho , 1989). 
Monbusho  has  established  that 
learners  need  to  acquire  the  four 
language  skills:  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing  as  ex- 
plicit, broad  pedagogical 
objectives  for  learners.  Guidelines 
particularly  emphasize  listening  and  speaking  prac- 
tice "in  order  for  students  to  develop  practical  com- 
municative competence"  ( Monbusho , 1998). 
Specifically  mentioned  language  targets  are  "acquir- 
ing such  functions  of  discourse  as  greeting,  making 
requests,  and  the  like."  Moreover,  English  is  a re- 
quired subject  for  learners  continuing  their  aca- 
demic careers  into  university. 

While  there  are  no  set  rules  concerning  how 
many  words  should  constitute  a principled  corpus 
for  beginners/near-beginners,  the  literature  (Carter, 
1987;  Judd,  1978;  McCarthy,  1990;  Nation,  1990; 
Richards,  1976;  Sinclair  and  Renouf,  1988; 

Twaddell,  1973;  Willis,  1990)  provides  clear  guide- 
lines. Generally,  scholars  call  for  strict  limitation  of 
vocabulary  at  the  earliest  stages  of  EFL  instruction 
to  avoid  over-burdening  the  tasks  of  memorizing.  It 
is  illuminating,  however,  to  see  what  strict  limitation 
entails.  For  example,  Twaddell  (1973,  pp.  63-64) 
argues  that  while  the  transition  from  beginning  to 
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intermediate  stages  is  not  a fixed  one,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  prior  to  the  intermediate  stage,  there  are 
"several  hundred  words  (in  their  various  grammati- 
cal forms)  that  the  learner  understands  directly, 
with  no  need  to  remember  a native-language 
equivalent ."  Willis  (1990)  similarly  stresses  700 
words  (and  identifies  over  2000  categories  of  mean- 
ing based  on  textual  frequency)  to  be  highlighted 
in  a first-year  EFL  course  for  beginners/near-begin- 
ners.  Nation  (1990,  p.  5)  states  that  if  "learners 
need  to  cover  a whole  range  of  language  skills, 
then  a productive  vocabulary  of  around  3000  base 
words  and  a larger  receptive  vocabulary  is  needed." 
He  highlights  the  first  2000  high-frequency  words 
with  the  admonition,  "make  sure  they  are  learned" 
prior  to  upper-secondary  school.  For  learners  in 
upper-secondary  school  or  university,  Nation  calls 
for  spending  a lot  of  time  on  academic  vocabulary, 
a list  of  several  hundred  words,  which  he  says  is  an 
important  goal  for  learners  "after  the  first  2000 
high-frequency  words  are  mastered"  (1990,  pp.16- 
19).  Interestingly,  even  the  most  basic  word  lists, 
such  as  West's  (1953)  definition  vocabulary  and 
Ogden's  (1968)  Basic  English  contained  1490,  and 
850  words,  respectively.  However,  mastery  of  these 
word  lists  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  reaching 
the  goal  of  communicative  competence  Monbusho 
sets  for  learners. 

Concerning  developing  communicative  compe- 
tence, scholars  agree  that  a knowledge  of  fixed 
phrases  or  multi-word  units  (MWUs)  is  essential 
(Nattinger,  1980;  Sinclair,  1991;  Skehan,  1992; 
Widdowson,  1989).  McCarthy  (1990,  p.  67)  argues 
that  because  of  their  high-frequency  in  speech  and 
writing,  they  should  be  included  in  word  lists.  Fur- 
thermore, Carter  (1987,  pp.  176-77)  suggests  that 
they  may  be  easier  to  learn  because  of  the  "prima- 
rily phonological  patterns  on  which  large  numbers 
of  routinized  collocations  are  based."  He  cites  stud- 
ies in  Henning  (1973)  and  Donley  (1974),  suggest- 
ing that  lower-level  learners  may 
especially  benefit  from  the 
acoustic  and  orthographic  simi- 
larities in  such  units. 

Scholars  typically  call  for  mas- 
sive vocabulary  acquisition  after 
the  elementary  stages  of  EFL 
learning  (Judd,  1978;  Nation, 

1990;  Richards,  1976;  Twaddell, 

1973).  Vocabulary  expansion  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  reading  skills  and 
strategies,  such  as  guessing  the  meanings  of  low- 
frequency  words  from  context.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant for  developing  listening  skills.  Additionally, 
improved  vocabulary  adds  greater  flexibility  to  class- 
room activities  and  increases  learners'  performance 
by  making  the  material  more  meaningful  to  them. 

One  implication  of  the  need  for  such  massive 
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vocabulary  expansion  following  the  elementary 
stages  of  EFL  learning  is  that  beginning/near-begin- 
ning learners  will  need  a solid  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  frequent  meanings  and  uses  of 
high-frequency  vocabulary.  The  number  of  such 
words  generally  accepted  among  the  scholars  cited 
above  is  between  2000  - 3000,  and  these  figures 
refer  to  the  base  forms  of  those  words.  It  is  also 
clear  that  some  lower-frequency  words  are  peda- 
gogically  necessary  in  elementary  instruction  and 
useful  to  both  smooth  classroom  operation  and 
motivating  courses  of  study  (Richards,  1974,  pp. 
72-79;  Sinclair  and  Renouf,  1988,  pp.  150-51). 

The  Number  of  High-frequency  Words  Derived 
from  Words  on  Monbusho' s Prescribed  Word  List 
The  number  of  high-frequency  words  (herein  refer- 
ring to  the  1900  most  frequent  words  of  English 
according  to  the  Collins  COBUILD  English  Dictionary 
[CCED])  drawn  from  Monbusho' s prescribed  word 
list  is  494.  This  number  is  greater  than  the  actual 
number  on  Monbusho' s list,  as  it  represents  the  to- 
tal number  of  high-frequency  words  possibly  de- 
rived from  the  base  words  found  in  Monbusho' s 
Guidelines  ( Monbusho , 1989,  Table  2,  pp.  102-107). 

It  is  reasonably  assumed,  for  example,  that  while 
only  do  and  does  appear  on  Monbusho' s list,  do, 
don't,  doesn't,  and  didn't  (all  distinct  high-frequency 
headwords  in  the  CCED)  are  also  meant  for  teach- 
ing; and,  therefore,  should  be  counted  as  among 
Monbusho's  high-frequency  prescribed  words  (the 
absence  of  does  reflects  its  inclusion  under  do  in  the 
CCED).  High-frequency  contracted  forms  are  simi- 
larly counted,  as  indicated  above  although  no  con- 
tracted forms  appear  on  Monbusho' s list.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  high-frequency  forms  are  likely 
intended  for  teaching  since  the  base  words  for  the 
contracted  forms  are  on  Monbusho's  list.  (If  ambigu- 
ity in  the  counting  was  unavoidable,  it  was  deemed 
more  prudent  to  err  on  the  side  of  inclusion.)  Not- 
withstanding such  allowances, 
494  words  account  for  only  26% 
of  the  1900  most  frequent  head- 
words in  the  CCED.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  494 
represents  the  total  number  of 
high-frequency  words  prescribed 
by  Monbusho  for  the  full  three- 
year  course  period  of  lower-sec- 
ondary school  (315  to  420 

classroom  hours). 

Many  important  high-frequency  words  are  omit- 
ted from  Monbusho's  list.  For  example,  14  percent 
of  the  top  200  most  frequent  words  of  both  spoken 
and  written  English  compiled  from  the  British  Na- 
tional Corpus  (cited  in  J.  Willis,  1996)  are  omitted 
from  Monbusho's  list.  Omitted  words  include:  thing, 
job,  move,  place,  and  hold,  among  others.  Such 
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words  are  certainly  appropriate  for  beginning/near- 
beginning learners.  Furthermore,  omissions  suggest 
lack  of  systematic  attention  in  respect  to  lexical 
principles  in  general  and  to  textual  frequency  in 
particular.  For  example,  build  and  building  are  both 
included,  but  only  interesting  (3$)  is  included,  while 
interest  (5$)  is  not.  (Note:  in  the  CCED's  scale  5*  = 
most  frequent,  (no)$  = 
least  frequent.)  Similarly, 
mine,  yours,  ours,  his,  and 
hers  are  included,  but  theirs 
and  its  (5o)  are  not.  Re- 
garding such  types  of  omis- 
sions, Sinclair  and  Renouf 
(1988,  p.  147)  state  that 
there  "is  no  evidence  that 
such  omissions  are  based  on  principle,  and  in  any 
case,  the  principles  involved  would  not  be  lexical." 

Lexical  Omissions  Inconsistent  with  Specific 
Pedagogical  Objectives  Explicitly  Outlined  in 
Monbusho's  Guidelines 

As  cited  above,  greeting  is  one  of  Monbusho's  ex- 
plicit objectives  for  learners.  It  is  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  important  and  very  frequent 
words  hello  and  hi  are  omitted  from  Monbusho's 
list.  (Curiously,  good-bye  ( 2o ) is  included.)  Fur- 
thermore, the  high-frequency  items  Mr .,  Mrs., 
Miss.,  and  Ms.,  which  young  learners  require  to 
more  formally  greet  and  address  teachers,  ALTs, 
and  other  adults,  are  also  omitted.  These  six 
items  are  not  consistently  included  across  text- 
books as  additional  words  included  by  textbook 
writers.  Similarly,  MWUs,  such  as  good  morning/ 
afternoon /evening,  and  the  very  frequent  situ- 
ational utterances  (Nattinger,  1980)  how  do  you  do, 
how  are  you,  and  how  are  you  doing  associated 
with  greeting  are  also  noticeably  absent  from  the 
list.  These  MWUs  are  also  not  consistently  in- 
cluded across  the  textbooks  as  additional  items. 

Omission  of  Words  Inconsistent  with  Broad  Peda- 
gogical Objectives  Outlined  in  Monbusho  Guidelines 
The  absence  of  any  MWUs  from  Monbusho's  list  is 
also  inconsistent  with  its  broader  objective  of 
developing  learners7  practical  communicative 
competence.  As  discussed  above,  scholars  agree 
that  such  items  are  necessary  to  the  development 
of  communicative  competence  and  should  be 
included  on  pedagogical  word  lists.  The  absence 
of  MWUs  and  title  abbreviations  likely  reflects 
the  narrow,  orthographic  concept  of  a word  in- 
forming the  list  (see  Bowles,  2001). 

Limitation  of  the  Total  Number  of  Words  Allowed 
Under  the  existing  Guidelines,  the  total  number 
of  words  allowed  overall  in  lower-secondary  text- 
books for  the  three-year  course  period  is  1000 


(Monbusho,  1989  p.102).  There  are  507  words  on 
Monbusho's  list;  textbook  writers  provide  the 
rest,  subject  to  Monbusho  approval.  This  limita- 
tion is  apparently  aimed  at  not  over-burdening 
learners.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  limiting  the 
number  of  words  to  such  an  extent  is  not  com- 
mensurate to  the  objectives  Monbusho  sets  for 
learners  or  their  EFL  needs 
in  upper-secondary  school 
and  university. 

Allowance  for  Flexibility 
and  the  Inclusion  of 
Words  in  the  Textbooks 
Monbusho  (1998)  reiterates 
the  stipulation  in  Monbusho 
Guidelines  (1989)  that  the 
contents  of  the  lower-secondary  school  EFL  cur- 
riculum, including  the  prescribed  word  list,  are 
shown  together  to  allow  for  flexible  teaching.  The 
precise  intent  of  this  stipulation  is  a matter  of 
speculation;  however,  one  of  its  definite  effects  has 
been  to  license  textbook  writers  to  incorporate 
Monbusho's  prescribed  words  at  variable  stages  over 
the  three-year  course  period.  Consequently,  learn- 
ers using  different  Monbusho  first-year  textbooks 
have  inconsistent  exposure  to  prescribed  words. 
Notwithstanding  very  frequent  grammatical  or 
empty  words  (a,  the,  etc.)  and  lexical  sets,  such  as 
days  of  the  week,  months,  numbers,  and  colors, 
there  are  relatively  few  prescribed  words  that  are 
included  in  all  the  first-year  textbooks.  Conse- 
quently, learners  may  have  no  exposure  whatever 
in  their  first  year  of  EFL  instruction  to  many  high- 
frequency  prescribed  words. 

The  actual  words  omitted  varies  widely  across 
textbooks,  and  excluded  words  are  numerous,  as 
first-year  textbooks'  inclusion  of  prescribed  words 
ranges  from  62%  to  69%  (of  a list  which  includes 
only  26%  of  the  1900  most  frequent  words  of  En- 
glish). Additionally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  a 
number  of  high-frequency  words  are  found  in  por- 
tions of  the  textbooks  considered  marginal  to  the 
main  texts,  which  Japanese  lower-secondary  EFL 
teachers  have  informed  would  likely  not  be  covered 
during  classroom  instruction. 

Grading  of  Prescribed  Words  for  Inclusion  in 
First-Year 

Given  the  variable  inclusion  of  prescribed  words 
in  the  textbooks,  the  issue  of  grading  words 
rightly  comes  to  the  fore.  As  Carter  (1987,  pp. 
181-184)  reminds  us,  the  relationship  between 
the  raw  frequency  of  a word  and  its  usefulness  is 
not  a direct  one.  Lower-frequency  words  which 
are  pedagogically  necessary  ( hers  2 ♦,  ours  2 + ),  or 
useful  to  smooth  classroom  operation  (pencil  2 ♦, 
dictionary  2 ♦)  and  the  development  of  motivat- 


From  a lexical  perspective, 
it  is  difficult  to  intuit  any 
pedagogical  justification  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  words  . . . 
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Table  1.  Recurrence  and  Reinforcement  of  a Random  Sample  of  Prescribed  Lexical  (Full)  Words 


Columbus 

■ - - 

Everyday 

. New 
Crown 

|§§ilJ 

Horizon 

1 *■"  £«£& 

One  World 

Sunshine 

Total 

SlbadSs 

ast&fr 

3 

pp.  81,  84,  100* 

1 

p.  81 

X 

1 

p.  99 

X 

2 

pp.  61,  62 

1 

p.  93 

bring 

1 

p.  48 

X 

2 

p.  64 

X 

1 

p.  22 

X 

1 

p.  80 

Scoiai; 

1 

p.  89 

2 

pp.  81,  85 

1 

p.  74 

1 

p.  97 

X 

X 

1 

p.  12 

easy 

X 

2 

pp.  60,  84* 

1 

p.  50 

X 

1 

p.  106* 

1 

p.  80 

2 

pp.  87,  91 

' 

help 

1 

p.  96 

4 

pp.  54,  69 

3 

pp.  70,  72,  86 

2 

pp.  82,  back* 

1 

p.  89 

7 

pp.  59,  62,  88 

2 

p.  54,  59 

just 

2 

pp.  61,  100* 

2 

pp.  84*,  90 

1 

p.  80 

2 

pp.  88,  93 

X 

1 

p.  60 

2 

p.  108* 

last§f 

2 

pp.  86,  93 

1 

p.  76 

2 

pp.  82,  89 

4 

pp.  95-99 

7 

pp.  92-97 

13 

pp.  73,  80-86 

8 

pp.  91-93,  103 

liveS 

8 

pp.  29,  31,  40,  58 

2 

p.  52 

5 

pp.  56,  67,  73 

V 

pp.  99,  102 

x 

4 

pp.  82,  85 

8 

pp.  33-39,  72-74 

little 

1 

p.  54 

2 

p.  59 

3 

pp.  48,  77,  79 

3 

p.4 

6 

pp.  10,  60-61 

V 

pp.  76,  87 

1 

p.  73 

long; 

2 

pp.  76,  100* 

2 

p.  84* 

1 

p.  89 

1 

p.  79 

4 

pp.  85,  106* 

1 

p.  87 

7 

pp.  12,  23,  33 

new 

1 

p.  36 

4 

pp.  22,  33,  52 

1 

p.  58 

2 

pp.  24,  52 

X 

X 

5 

pp.  12,  34,  61-63 

next 

X 

2 

pp  65,  76 

2 

pp.  62,  89 

1 

p.  42 

2 

pp.  81,  84 

1 

p.  74 

3 

pp.  100,  104 

onlyi 

X 

i 

p.2 

X 

X 

1 

p.  58 

2 

pp.  76,  98* 

1 

p.  86 

open 

1 

p.  62 

1 

p.4 

2 

pp.  81,  back* 

3 

pp.  6,  47,  55 

3 

pp.  36-37 

2 

pp.  8,  32 

i 

p.8 

shop 

X 

X 

X 

5 

pp.  93-96 

6 

pp.  35,  81 

2 

pp.  26,  31 

1 

p.  59 

1 stayS 

1 

p.  86 

X 

1 

p.  88 

X 

3 

pp.  92,  93,  106* 

1 

p.  43 

X 

stop 

X 

X 

1 

p.  back* 

2 

pp.  50,  53 

1 

p.  35 

1 

p.  30 

X 

use 

1 

p.  76 

2 

pp.  60,  78 

2 

pp.  29,  88 

3 

pp.  68,  91 

2 

pp.  63,  106* 

11 

pp.2-4,  37,  76,  80 

8 

pp.  23,  32,  34,  57 

way 

3 

pp.  17,  back* 

104)* 

p.  49 

2 

pp.  77,  101 

X 

1 

p.  35 

2 

p.  66 

1* 

p.  69 

A ' ■ . 

work 

1 

p.  96 

X 

6 

pp.  40,  70,  80 

i 

P'  77 

1 

p.  59 

1 

p.  87 

5 

pp.  33-36 

Note:  X indicates  word  is  omitted  from  textbook. 

* indicates  word  occurs  in  a portion  of  text  (songs,  realia,  back  cover,  etc.)  likely  not  included  in  classroom  in- 
struction 

Bold  script  highlights  words  which  occur  only  once  or  twice  throughout  a textbook. 
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Table  2.  Total  Headwords  Included  in  the  Textbooks 


- 

Columbus 

, 

Everyday 

New 

Crown 

New 

Horizoi 

tt. 

One 

World 

! 

' 

Total 

English 

Monbusho 
h.f.  words 
(494  total) 

318 

322 

330 

309 

328 

308 

341 

Mon.  l.f. 
words  (8) 

5 

6 

7 

6 

7 

5 

6 

Mon.  3 
diam  words 

21 

26 

25 

25 

30 

20 

29 

Add.  h.f. 
words 

59 

63 

55 

46 

65 

55 

81 

Add.  3 diam 
words 

34 

29 

29 

23 

33 

25 

35 

Add.  l.f 
words 

58 

46 

30 

26 

54 

25 

67 

Total  h.f. 
words 

377 

385 

385 

355 

393 

363 

422 

Total  words 

495 

492 

476 

435 

517 

438 

559 

Note : h.f.  words  = high  frequency  CCED  5$  & 4 o headwords  (top  1900  words  of  English) 

3 diam  (diamond)  words  = CCED  3$  headwords  (approx.  1500  words,  following  the  top  1900  words  in  order  of 
frequency) 

l.f.  words  = low  frequency  CCED  2$,  1 $,  0$  headwords 

Add.  = Additional  words  included  by  textbook  writers  (Monbusho  approved,  but  not  prescribed) 


ing  courses  of  study  (many  important  nouns),  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  objective  grading  based 
on  textual  frequency.  However,  verb  forms  do. 

Mindt  (1997,  pp.  47-49)  shows  that  irregular  verb 
forms  are  more  frequent  than  regular  verb  forms.  He 
goes  on  to  rank  the  top  ten  most  frequent  irregular 
verb  forms  in  the  LOB  and  Brown  corpora.  His  list 
omits  the  top  three  irregular  verbs  be,  have,  and  do 
since  "these  verbs  have  to  be  learned  independently 
at  a very  early  stage"  (1997,  p.  48).  Excluding  these, 
the  following  ten  irregular  verbs  represent  45.6  per- 
cent of  the  verb  patterns  of  irregular  verbs  in  the 
two  corpora:  say , make,  go,  take,  come,  see,  know,  get, 
give,  find.  Such  grading  remarkably  reflects  utility 
and  economy  in  lexical  selection. 

All  of  these  irregular  verbs  are  on  Monbusho's  pre- 
scribed word-list.  However,  none  of  the  textbooks 
includes  them  all  although  all  the  books  include 
various  lower-frequency  irregular  verbs.  Additionally, 


recurrence  of  these  irregular  verbs  in  the  textbooks 
is  not  systematic:  Those  appearing  only  once  or 
twice  in  a given  textbook  account  for  30%  of  inclu- 
sions. Furthermore,  their  most  common  uses  are 
not  necessarily  included,  and  occasionally,  they  are 
erroneously  replaced  by  semantically  unrelated 
MWUs.  For  example,  Sunshine  (p.  66)  and  One 
World  (p.  101)  include  the  MWU  give  up  (CCED: 
give  up  # 1,  2 quit)  and  reference  it  in  their  indexes 
as  representing  the  prescribed  word  give  although 
give  is  not,  in  fact,  included  in  either  textbook.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  little  evidence  of  systematic 
grading  seen  in  the  inclusion  and  treatment  of  ir- 
regular verb  forms  found  in  the  textbooks. 

Recurrence  and  Reinforcement  of  Prescribed 
High-Frequency  Lexical  (Full)  Words 
While  for  obvious  reasons  many  grammatical  or 
empty  words  recur  often  and  consistently  in  the 
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textbooks,  many  lexical  or  full  words  do  not.  As 
Table  1 shows,  there  is  a wide  variation  of  recur- 
rence of  words  and,  thus,  their  patterns  of  rein- 
forcement. This  variation  is  seen  both  within 
individual  textbooks  concerning  different  words  in 
the  sample,  as  well  as  across  textbooks  concerning 
identical  words  in  the  sample.  This  finding  is  exac- 
erbated if  words  which  are  found  in  portions  of  the 
textbooks  not  likely  included  in  classroom  instruc- 
tion are  excluded. 

While  the  sample  is  not  large  enough  to  make  de- 
finitive statements  concerning  the  recurrence  of  full 
words  in  textbooks  overall,  none  of  the  textbooks 
shows  a consistent  pattern  of  recurrence  of  words 
within  the  sample.  Furthermore,  lack  of  systematic 
recurrence  was  seen  in  previously  cited  findings  con- 
cerning words  by  and  any  (Bowles,  2001)  and  is  simi- 
larly evidenced  in  the  above  consideration  of  the 
grading  of  irregular  verbs.  Overall,  the  combined 
findings  suggest  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many 
words  to  appear  only  once  or  twice  in  an  entire  text- 
book. These  findings  contrast  sharply  with  those  of 
the  excessive  recurrence  of  the  word  like,  suggesting 
that  its  treatment  is  an  anomaly.  On  the  other  hand, 
including  the  findings  concerning  the  word  like  in 
the  consideration  of  recurrence  would  increase  the 
variation  of  recurrence  of  words  in  a given  textbook 
to  as  much  as  87  to  0,  which  is  a wide  variation,  in- 
deed. Words  that  are  not  reinforced  in  textbooks  will 
likely  not  be  retained  by  learners. 

Additional  Words  (Monbusho- Approved  but  Not 
Prescribed)  in  the  Textbooks 
Of  primary  concern  here  is  the  extent  to  which  high- 
frequency  words  are  included 
among  the  additional  words 
in  the  textbooks.  Given 
Monbusho's  restriction  on  the 
overall  number  of  words  al- 
lowed, utility  and  economy 
in  vocabulary  selection  are 
even  more  imperative.  On 
average,  words  of  very  low- 
frequency  [2o,  lo,  (no)  o] 
account  for  31%  of  the  addi- 
tional words  in  the  text- 
books. The  actual  number  of 
additional  low-frequency 
words  ranges  from  25  words 
in  Sunshine  to  67  words  in 
Total  English.  The  actual 
number  of  additional  high- 
frequency  words  included  in 
the  textbooks  ranges  from  46 
words  in  New  Horizon  to  81 
words  in  Total  English. 

Table  2 is  a numerical 
breakdown  of  headwords 

O 


included  in  the  textbooks.  Setting  aside  the  uses 
and  meanings  of  the  words  in  the  textbooks  (which 
may  exclude  their  most  common  ones),  the  quanti- 
tative number  of  high-frequency  headwords  in- 
cluded in  the  textbooks  compares  unfavorably  to 
the  recommendations  of  scholars  cited  herein,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  pedagogical  objectives  set 
for  learners  and  their  future  EFL  needs  and  require- 
ments, discussed  above. 

Additionally,  as  noted,  the  number  of  Monbusho 
prescribed  high-frequency  words  (494)  remains  con- 
stant over  the  three-year  course  period.  Further- 
more, Monbusho' s restriction  on  the  overall  number 
of  words  limits  additional  words  to  approximately 
500  words  over  the  same  period  (and  this  number  is 
a maximum  limitation,  not  a requirement).  In  the 
first-year  textbooks  only  44%  of  additional  words 
overall  are  high-frequency  words.  While  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  speculation  what  percentage  of  additional 
words  in  the  two  subsequent  courses  are  high-fre- 
quency ones,  the  evidence  in  the  present  review 
does  not  suggest  systematic  attention  to  textual  fre- 
quency. It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  total  number 
of  high-frequency  words  included  in  the  full  three- 
year  course  for  any  textbook  does  not  exceed  700. 
This  is  the  number  of  high-frequency  words  in- 
cluded in  some  first-year  EFL  course  books  (compare 
Willis,  J.  and  Willis,  D.,  1988). 

A look  at  the  actual  low-frequency  words  reveals 
that  many  of  these  are  of  highly  questionable  peda- 
gogical value.  Allowing  for  the  inclusion  of  words 
relating  to  school  life  and  the  LI  culture  (approxi- 
mately 14%  of  the  total  number  of  words),  as  well  as 
important  low-frequency  nouns,  many  words  still 
stand  out  as  of  very  limited 
use:  ace,  appliance,  chimney, 
cider,  crust,  donkey,  embroi- 
dery, hog,  miller,  needle,  pre- 
cious, squeak,  tidings,  and 
u-tum,  among  others. 

Concerning  words  from 
among  the  3o  CCED  band, 
some  seem  of  little  practical 
value  to  first-year  junior 
high  school  students:  enemy, 
exhibition,  opera,  moral, 
saint;  and  the  incongruity  of 
these  words  alongside  such 
dubious  low-frequency 
words  as  bow-wow,  grunt, 
mew,  moo,  sleepyhead,  and 
woof  is  striking.  From  a lexi- 
cal perspective,  it  is  difficult 
to  intuit  any  pedagogical 
justification  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  words,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the 
relatively  low  percentage  of 
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important  high-frequency  words  in  the  books. 

Given  the  prominent  role  of  the  EFL  textbook  as 
the  primary,  if  not  sole,  EFL  text/resource  used  in 
public  lower-secondary  schools,  the  research  pro- 
vides strong  empirical  evidence  of  serious  inad- 
equacies in  the  number  of  high-frequency  words 
on  both  the  Ministry's  word-list  and  in  the  text- 
books overall.  These  inadequacies  are  further  exac- 
erbated given  the  previously  cited  findings 
concerning  qualitative  aspects  of  the  inclusion  of 
prescribed  words  in  textbooks. 

Further  concerns  arise  as  The  Yomiuri  Shimbum 
(25  January  2001,  p.  1)  reports  that  the  new  curricu- 
lum proposed  for  2002  Ministry  Guidelines  "aims  to 
reduce  class  hours  and  subject  content  by  about  30 
percent."  What  this  will  mean  for  EFL  instruction  in 
lower-secondary  schools  remains  to  be  seen;  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  any  additional  reduction  in  the 
number  of  words  included  in  Ministry-approved 
textbooks  will  only  further  disadvantage  public 
lower-secondary  school  EFL  learners  in  pursuit  of 
the  EFL  objectives  set  for  them  and  their  future  EFL 
learning  needs. 

Michael  Bowles  has  been  teaching  EFL 
in  Japan  for  nearly  ten  years.  Before  that 
he  taught  in  Budapest,  Hungary.  He  has 
his  BA  in  English  language  and  literature 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  USA  and 
his  MA  in  TEFL/TESL  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham,  UK. 
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Active  Reading  is  a high-beginning/ low-inter- 
mediate level  reading  course  designed  exclu- 
sively  for  Japanese  students . The  text  is  ideally 
suited  for  university  students . The  course  com - 
bines  reading , speaking,  and  writing  activities 
that  help  build  the  learners ‘ reading  skills  as 
well  as  their  general  English  skills . 


Write  Away  Right  Away  is  a high-beginningl 
low-intermediate  level  writing  course  designed 
exclusively  for  Japanese  students.  The  course 
features  a wide  variety  of  interesting  activities 
that  help  build  the  learners'  writing  skills  as 
well  as  their  general  English  skills. 
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Introduction 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  demographics  of  Japanese  society 
and  how  they  are  impacting  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  number  of  18  year  olds  has  fallen 
25%  in  the  past  10  years,  while  there  has  been  no 
significant  rise  in  those  wanting  to  enter  higher 
education  ( The  Japan  Times , 2001a).  The  actual  fig- 
ures reveal  a bleak  picture,  with  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  university  last  year  only  reaching 
1.33  million,  compared  to  1.8  million  in  1992  ( The 
Japan  Times,  2001b).  The  figures  for  junior  colleges 
are  even  darker,  with  only  131,000  entrants,  down 
from  240,000  eight  years  earlier.  These  statistics  sug- 
gest that  new  job  openings  for  university  teachers 
will  decrease  in  the  coming  years.  The  declining 
number  of  students  puts  foreign  language  teachers 
especially  at  risk  because  their  tenure  at  secondary 
and  post-secondary  institutions  is 
generally  less  secure  than  is  their 
local  counterparts,  e.g.,  the  policy 
of  offering  limited  term  contracts 
for  foreign  lecturers  at  national 
universities  has  long  been  ma- 
ligned. Long  gone  are  the  days  of 
the  bubble  era  when  native  En- 
glish speakers,  without  pre- 
arranged employment,  could  land 
at  Narita  and  have  a full-time 
teaching  position  within  a few 
days. 

While  demand  is  being 
squeezed  by  unfavorable  demo- 
graphics, a whole  new  generation 
of  well-qualified  young  teachers  is 
entering  the  job  market.  The 
present  study  will  show  that  this 
has  partly  come  about  because  of  the  JET  program, 
which  has  brought  thousands  of  young  people  to 
Japan,  many  of  whom  have  decided  to  stay  on  by 
finding  positions  in  teaching  outside  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  year  2000,  there  were  over  6,000  assis- 
tant English  teachers  (AETs),  of  whom  over  95% 
were  native  English  speakers  (The  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Japan,  2001).  While  most  of  these  did 
not  originally  come  to  Japan  with  specific  qualifica- 
tions in  language  teaching,  ambitious  members 
AETs  have  been  able  to  upgrade  their  teaching 
qualifications  to  at  least  the  Masters  level  via  dis- 
tance education  programs,  mostly  out  of  the  UK 
and  Australia.  Language  schools,  such  as  NOVA,  are 
also  contributing  towards  the  supply  of  teachers  by 
attracting  native  English  speakers  from  abroad.  Indi- 
cators from  the  present  study  reveal  that  language 
school  teachers  are  also  upgrading  their  qualifica- 
tions in  order  to  secure  university  posts. 

With  this  backdrop,  this  present  small-scale  study 
will  present  a few  statistics  gleaned  from  the  hiring 
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of  two  lecturers  at  a large  national  university  over 
the  past  two  years.  In  this  study,  the  job  title  in 
question  was  Foreign  Lecturer  of  English  language.  The 
salary  range  was  6-7  million  yen  per  annum  and  the 
minimum  qualification  required  was  a Masters  de- 
gree in  applied  linguistics  or  a similar  field.  The 
posting  was  listed  as  having  an  upper  age  limit  of  33 
years  old  and  was  a limited  term  contract.  Candi- 
dates were  asked  to  submit  a resume,  a cover  letter, 
a list  of  publications,  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  a photo.  Although  such  a small  study  can- 
not claim  to  represent  the  recruitment  process  in 
Japanese  universities  as  a whole,  it  is  believed  that 
this  study  may  reflect  present  trends  in  the  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  of  young  teachers  as  well  as 
the  recruitment  procedures  at  universities.  Arising 
from  this  experiment,  several  suggestions  will  be 
made  to  job-hunting  readers  about  how  to  improve 
their  chances  of  becoming  a successful  candidate. 

Recruitment 

Even  the  least  tech-sawy  job  hunter  now  realizes 
that  the  Internet  is  the  most  powerful  tool  for  find- 
ing a job.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  recruit- 
ment process  described  here  relied  solely  on  the 
Internet  to  advertise  a vacant  position.  Of  the  110 
applications  that  came  in  for  the  two  job  openings 
over  the  past  two  years,  40%  came  from  overseas. 
While  this  figure  may  not  be  so  different  from 
those  in  the  past,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  for 
the  one  post  available  this  year  due  to  the  sudden 
departure  of  one  teacher,  there  was  only  a three- 
week  period  between  the  time 
that  the  advertisement  first  ap- 
peared and  the  application  dead- 
line. In  this  case,  also  40%  of 
applicants  resided  abroad.  The 
conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
from  these  figures  is  that  the 
Internet,  while  making  job 
searches  easier,  has  also  made 
them  more  competitive.  It 
should  be  noted  that  applicants  were  allowed  to 
send  their  resumes  by  email  attachment  this  year. 
Table  1 is  a brief  summary  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  applicants. 

Selection 

Most  universities  in  Japan  do  not  have  human  re- 
source departments  dedicated  to  recruitment.  An 
Internet  search  of  recruitment  websites  at  universi- 
ties in  the  region  (Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and 
Macau)  revealed  that  of  the  12  surveyed,  all  had 
human  resource  offices.  On  the  other  hand,  a search 
of  English  language  teaching  positions  between 
January  and  May  of  2001  on  the  NACSIS  job  site, 
which  is  confined  to  Japanese  universities,  found 
that  only  one  out  of  20  job  openings  required  can- 
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Table  1.  Characteristics  of  Applicants 
in  Two  Recruitment  Exercises 


Criteria  % per  posting 

Masters  in  applied  linguistics  or  related  field  70 
Masters  in  other  fields  30 

PhD  or  PhD  candidate  status  12 

JET  experience  25 

Japan  experience  77 

Japanese  language  school  experience  55 

Japanese  university  teaching  experience  20 

Publications  45 


didates  to  send  their  applications  to  a personnel 
office.  This  means  that,  for  the  most  part,  recruit- 
ment in  Japan  is  wholly  administered  by  teaching 
staff  in  committees.  In  the  case  of  the  present  study, 
the  committees  consisted  of  five  members  for  each 
recruitment  exercise.  Committee  members  varied 
each  year  and  were  chosen  by  vote  in  department 
meetings.  In  each  of  the  two  years  for  the  postings 
discussed  in  this  study,  I was  a committee  member. 

Once  the  deadline  was  reached,  all  committee 
members  were  given  time  to  read  through  each  re- 
sume, an  average  of  32  for  each  recruitment  exercise 
(Table  1)  after  an  initial  screening  had  eliminated 
candidates  who  were  ineligible  because  of  the  age 
restriction  or  for  other  reasons.  The  objective  crite- 
ria listed  in  Table  1 constituted  an  important  part  of 
the  decision  making  process.  Naturally,  the  length 
and  location  of  teaching  experi- 
ence and  other  measures  such  as 
the  quality  of  the  publications, 
which  are  not  noted  in  Table  1, 
also  had  considerable  effect.  For 
example,  with  all  other  criteria 
being  equal,  a candidate  with 
full-time  university  teaching  ex- 
perience as  well  as  refereed  publi- 
cations would  have  a better 
chance  of  being  shortlisted  than  a similar  candidate 
with  part-time  experience  or  unrefereed  publica- 
tions. In  the  end,  because  of  the  age  restriction, 
most  candidates  had  neither  refereed  publications 
nor  full-time  Japanese  university  experience.  The 
age  restriction  may  also  have  also  been  a reason  for 
the  lack  of  candidates  with  experience  in  activities 
such  as  editing  journals  or  presenting  at  confer- 
ences. Other  more  qualitative  criteria  that  influ- 
enced committee  members  included  the  comments 
of  referees,  presentation  style,  the  name  of  the  uni- 
versity where  they  had  studied,  and  the  cover  letter. 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  objective  criteria,  listed  above, 
served  to  create  the  shortlist  for  most  committee 
members,  while  the  qualitative  criteria  were  usually 
saved  to  distinguish  between  shortlisted  candidates. 
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In  any  recruitment  process,  various  intangibles 
exist  that  make  the  outcome  somewhat  unpredict- 
able. In  a perfect  world,  these  would  be  eliminated 
resulting  in  the  best  candidate  always  being  se- 
lected. Biases  always  exist  however.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  such  biases  are  connec- 
tions or  nepotism,  something 
not  unknown  in  Japan.  Encour- 
agingly, in  the  case  of  both  se- 
lections in  the  present  study, 
personal  connections  or  nepo- 
tism played  no  role.  Other  nu- 
ances, however,  can  sometimes 
appear.  One  of  these  may  in- 
clude the  attempt  to  achieve 
balance  within  the  department.  For  example,  lan- 
guage departments  often  attempt  to  have  speakers 
from  several  different  countries  so  that  local  teach- 
ers can  draw  on  different  knowledge  about  lan- 
guage, accents,  dialects,  and  culture.  If  a 
department  has  five  foreign  lecturers  and  all  of 
them  come  from  the  United  States,  for  example, 
there  may  be  some  bias  towards  filling  a vacancy 
with  a UK  national  for  the  sake  of  diversity.  Ideally, 
such  a bias  would  not  result  in  the  selection  of 
someone  who  is  significantly  less  qualified  or  expe- 
rienced simply  because  of  his  or  her  nationality. 
Selection  committees  may  also  attempt  to  achieve  a 
balance  of  the  sexes.  These  criteria  can  sometimes 
be  critical  factors  when  committees  are  left  with 
the  best  of  the  shortlist.  A final  word  should  be 
said  about  the  photo  that  was  required  along  with 
the  other  application  documents.  In  some  Western 
countries  photos  have  long  disappeared  from  appli- 
cations because  of  the  possibility  for  discrimination 
based  on  appearance.  In  a similar  search  of  the 
NACSIS  website  of  English  teaching  jobs  as  that 
described  above,  it  was  found  that  fewer  than  half 
of  the  recruitment  exercises  surveyed  required  a 
photo.  Interestingly,  none  of  the  other  sites  in  the 
region,  also  described  above,  required  a photo. 

Advice 

While  all  job  postings  have  their  own  characteristics 
and  peculiarities,  some  lessons  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  recruitment  exercises  discussed  in  this  study. 
Easily,  the  most  poignant  of  these  is  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing standard  of  job  applicants.  Successful  candidates 
for  the  same  position  as  little  as  three  years  ago 
would  not  even  have  made  the  shortlist  this  year. 
The  opportunity  to  upgrade  one's  education  via  dis- 
tance learning  appears  to  be  making  a doctoral  de- 
gree the  new  standard  for  university  language 
teachers.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  last  year's  success- 
ful applicant  was  a doctoral  candidate,  and  the  final 
three  shortlisted  candidates  this  year  were  all  en- 
gaged in  doctoral  studies.  Some  may  argue  that  re- 
quiring a doctorate  to  teach  what  largely  amounts 
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to  first  and  second  year  undergraduate  conversation 
classes  is  an  excessive  requirement.  This  may  well  be 
true,  and  to  some  extent  a doctor  of  applied  linguis- 
tics may  even  perform  the  job  more  poorly  due  to 
expectations  that  are  unrealized.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  university  admin- 
istrators need  to  satisfy  both 
bureaucrats  and  the  public,  in- 
cluding parents  and  students, 
that  they  have  recruited  highly 
qualified  staff.  Underscoring 
this  is  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
number  of  graduate  schools  in 
Japan.  The  number  of  doctorate 
degrees  awarded  by  Japanese 
universities  increased  by  67%  between  1990  and 
2000  (Japan  Information  Network,  2001).  Thus,  a 
native  English-speaking  teacher  with  a doctorate 
provides  a university  with  the  flexibility  it  may  need 
to  fill  teaching  openings  in  graduate  courses. 

Beyond  educational  qualifications,  an  equally 
important  concern  of  selection  committees  is  sim- 
ply whether  the  applicant  appears  able  to  do  the 
job.  Past  and  current  experience  is  considered  the 
best  indicators  of  this;  therefore,  full-time  university 
teaching  experience  is  most  desirable,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a good  record  of  part-time  experience. 
Strong  letters  of  reference  help  to  substantiate  this 
experience.  Published  works,  especially  those  that 
have  been  refereed,  are  even  more  important  than 
letters  of  recommendation  because  they  attest  to  a 
candidate's  commitment  to  research  in  the  field. 

The  appearance  of  one's  application  is  a subjec- 
tive, but  an  important  final  consideration.  From 
examining  the  files  from  two  candidates  in  the  re- 
cruitment exercises  for  this  present  study,  two  sug- 
gestions can  be  made: 

• In  your  cover  letter,  don't  intimate  that  you  re- 
quire a certain  minimum  number  of  weeks  of 
holidays  to  pursue  other  activities,  even  if  they 
entail  legitimate  research. 

• If  a photo  is  requested,  don't  send  a group  photo 
with  a caption  below  saying,  "I'm  the  one  in  the 
red  shirt." 

Brevity  also  plays  a role  in  one's  presentation.  As 
stated  above,  human  resources  offices  generally  do 
not  handle  recruitment  in  Japan.  Accordingly,  can- 
didates should  appreciate  that  selection  committee 
members  have  other  professional  commitments  to 
attend  to.  When  applicants  write  at  length  about 
their  enthusiasm  and  teaching  philosophy,  the 
reader  immediately  wonders  whether  these  attesta- 
tions shouldn't  be  voiced  by  referees,  not  the  candi- 
date him  or  herself.  In  effect,  anyone  can  say,  "I'm  a 
great  teacher."  Such  pronouncements  are  effectively 
meaningless  and  only  waste  the  time  of  committee 
members.  Because  committee  members  have  limited 
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time  and  dozens  of  applications  to  peruse,  candi- 
dates have  a very  limited  time  to  make  an  impact. 
The  cover  letter  and  resume  should  be  confined  to 
three  pages,  although  some  committee  members 
may  be  willing  to  read  more.  Naturally,  publication 
and  presentation  lists  should  not  be  limited.  Other 
suggestions  include  buying  a tasteful  folder  and  rea- 
sonable stock  paper. 

Finally,  consider  that  another  set  of  human  be- 
ings, fully  equipped  with  their  own  sets  of  biases, 
will  open  your  envelope  (or  email  attachment)  and 
immediately  begin  to  form  impressions  of  you  upon 
seeing  and  touching  your  presentation.  Spend  time 
thinking  about  the  following  layout  suggestions:  (a) 
centering,  (b)  repetition  (don't  use  multiple  fonts), 
(c)  alignment,  and  (d)  proximity  (don't  crowd  your 
margins;  leave  plenty  of  white  space). 

After  reading  this  far,  some  readers  may  find  the 
application  process  daunting.  Aspiring  to  get  one's 
foot  in  the  door  but  lacking  many  of  the  qualities 
outlined  above,  the  future  may  appear  bleak.  It 
needn't  be.  Unlike  10  years  ago  when  entrance  into 
masters  programs  was  much  more  competitive, 
good  distance  education  programs  will  accept  al- 
most anyone  with  a credible  undergraduate  degree. 
Some  assignments  towards  the  degree  can  be  sent 
off  to  second-tier  journals,  and  those  that  are  re- 
jected can  be  sent  to  lesser,  unrefereed  journals  at 
institutions  where  one  may  be  teaching  part-time. 
After  three  years,  not  only  has  one  attained  a gradu- 
ate degree,  but  one  has  also  acquired  a legitimate 
publications  list.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  easier  said 
than  done;  however,  a cursory  scan  through  the 
resumes  of  the  62  candidates  who  were  surveyed  for 
this  study  reveals  that  many  of  them  had  followed 
this  exact  course.  The  shortlisted  candidates  had 
gone  even  further  and  secured  doctoral  level  qualifi- 
cations. As  we  head  deeper  into  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, this  is  the  reality  that  every  aspiring  university 
language  teacher  faces. 


Paul  Stapleton,  EdD,  has  taught  English 
language  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Macau, 
and  Canada. 
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Experimental  research  on  the  articles  a and  the  in 
discourse  by  Japanese  learners  of  English 
Referential  uses  of  the  word  the  include  the  usage  in 
which  the  object  referred  to  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
first  time,  in  contrast  with  the  usage  in  which  the  object 
is  already  known  to  both  speakers.  For  instance,  the 
meanings  would  be  defined  by  how  the  context  was 
interpreted.  Another  way  of  interpretation  is  by  way  of 
indirect  anaphora,  which  refers  to  all  the  things  that  are 
associated  with  the  word.  This  study  looked  at  how 
words  such  as  a and  the  were  acquired  at  the  discourse 
level,  with  a view  to  establishing  methods  to  aid  the 
learner.  A multiple-choice  test  was  used  on  seventy 
willing  participants  to  examine  how  native  and  non- 
native speakers  differentiate  between  the  aforementioned 
references.  The  results  revealed  that  native  and  non- 
native language  users  used  a and  the  differently  and  that 
more  than  one  answer  would  be  acceptable  depending 
on  how  the  context  was  interpreted. 

ERj(  - : ‘ 




1)  The  latter  was  Colonel  Ross,  the  well-known 
sportsman,  the  other  Inspector  Gregory,  a man 
who  was  rapidly  making  his  name  in  the  English 
detective  service. 

(Doyle,  1996:298) 
T 9')  y 9 

itlliDr.  WatsonA'Colonel  Rossi  Inspector  G regory  £ Mi  S I 7 fei 
Inspector  GregoryWSJtpi'Clia  mani 
tin —^Colonel  RossIC^l'TU.  nfiroXHICteX*- 
sT'foZ)  iliiill^  itlX  Ir'&lMC  t) to  bT*.  the  sportsman 

i&oTUS.  itstf ©a©ffifflte. 

((gifi,  1991 

TT-XStt H*fl;:f£#©f  h e tt 
tfrtiS  Ayb  ZtfC®]  it'-piolC.  £ 
"C jst  i? /.('Colonel  Ross <7)  CL  i 3llo 
<D£otiWgt$:5-7LZ,  (^BB.  1999#BH)  . 

Tlh&t'ICfcri'ri'frb-f.  theT'&fflZ-?- 
'rrztmcttf&Z.  KT©2)0Whlfl 
iiltgtiZ  fc©©.  nfHgroXfflUcElg.BHft: 

rhe©0iii— a-rs. 

2)  We  checked  the  picnic  sup- 
plies. The  beer  was  warm. 
(Haviland  and  Clark,  1974:  514- 
515) 

(im  1992T?t)*3lffl) 

2)  ©WXliiiiS!!  (1992»tffllgBg(£:iJ:4t 
fe©T.  beer^lthe  picnic  suppliesit'-SHg 
IC(«L-T*®2n5-6?gibTfhe-C-7-y 
the  picnic  supplies  i |#1  ffiXt  1 1 b hi -5 1 
(Halliday  and  Hasan  1976,  ®±1985,  ti 
i'fc##)  . VA±.\Z*-tz  2 o©W«. 

St  HI  I Z &■  A i>  £ l«)  I C f h e *5  (4 1) P 2 hi  T 1 > -5  fc 

©-e£>&#.  ic tmrz 

-»waaisiicJ:t>T<Brs:fgLTi>*©A'»t^-r-5ci*tj«NfSn 
T©£(Gundel.  Hedberg  and  Zacharski.  1993).  o£0.  XT  1 7 IS 

A751>g8©7x,a-^icJ:Si.  SSromsgffiffliilSb-IVS# 

4=-iffi)*41-/K*-1?-i©ffla^ffllcJ:oT<lsb±lfe.tiS©-C.  ms 

LZ-CZitzmmBXM- 0b0Vltti<S^tiSmiiHi<  -oh 
$>0®Z.  LfrLtitfZ.  -&lc£<©XffiglCiKbT0£«fc5& 
Srffi vT-w&ti %puz\ta.  2®@icfflx<  ^m^m>s.t)^mti^,m 
IZlttheZmnT Z Jt © 

&otiW.Mk$n/i9->ik$tittw$cty?w-rz>£.  4-e 
n^SSl0»ji©»i®i®ffliraG'C*.5i^«L. mnX 
±gB©  the  ©fflffilcji^S: at. 

3g^gm©S»ttiH£fttfiJ6  (SIR)  rX  h^Slc^l4-r-5.  f& 
i>^l)S:TIC5tfTSgt)5iWasSttTl>?il>Ba(£:3glC)tlf  •Sa,  fhe©iiiR 
ICML.Tmge3g|gg-©ig{R©i0nil3*A^3g^gg©iSiR®» 
Jfiifctfc&u  2)  fflilHSlSfcitigillt  ( 2 1$ i 

ICffiTSfcfgSrffiJnltl/g-f -5f  he)2  ©S!ilia{R©jEg$itfctS  t- 
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n.  5tfr m®. 

^-n&siisic 

e gSTstfest.  -erosarofttiTrtSBsSA&s.  ctisigitsfc 

» ic  n sanss r-  a t>  a e>  g a #■ - o ic  & -6  «t  5 id  fe  i tr x t > s *> 

fttAH.  *S(2000)liH*A?Sa§#S#roa<!;fhe,  the 
t<P  (S»%H)  . fheAfhafroSSlStcrmtSKffllll&Sr&T, 
X+icutt-saiSrofiB^. 

eth-s.  beSM8roug©3»8©x5- 

h<— #'>&< -erotero&ffirox?— t.  ssBU^;urox 

-^iitheir  ABt-ftf  £ t ti  t'TS>  -6. 

ASiiP'ftl  StiW^rfilQ/isEUJi;  L T(d,  Miura  and  Christensen 
(i990»swifi-s.  B*A£E§#^Sdxffflj£8gi(this.  it, 

that,  this  + NP,  fhe  + NP,  that+  NPXD'PfrZ isEffl  nJSgASfcflS  b 
roSr^Ta^^ti-SAt^xA  b£m>.  t h e 

house,  the  big  beautiful  house).  fuSit&RU\W.f£89?iO(4i5  (£ 

ft.  @Mft)  . t'eytomm'Zfflg 

UTt>-5.  itAthe  + NPcOfsEfB^^HC.<h,  thist 

this  + NP<D&mtf,>fS.'''Z.  ttfm'ofrlZtS.-Dfz.  ZtDZtlZZt^T 
this,  this  + NPttftSttht^.  itSWlC®ffl;*fl£fcSf> 
1C.  #SSh<®ffl£igitfc<h  CTU-5,,  L^LiSiM'S.  pSjW^rm 

h ? )Ws.xtf7-7>  htr<$fflsn 

TrfcO.  S^cDSiSig^.  ffibW8S¥iS8S¥/lWi®ffl5ff 

SMtsStlTU 

•5.  X.  *»(2000)t;l3t>TttSiSgU^)Kt)aHrofBffiSr»S-ti-f 

iBit>roiW£*pT-tel>.  tf±rocAh^,  £fTroX5/‘ief9?@WSrSt 
T •5. 

(1)  3!:fflt«Ki:<ts^a§»5§li#roa«roi$riA^E§#®-®  (ffl 
*8  • ±$£#tn  roajRro^SritK-rs. 

(2)  aftfiafE,  Pplftfia.fpros.th'P).  wttsu^numnmmzm 

in. 

1.  »!S!S£' 

#SSS«a?SS§#®T-^t»®fflA^  I ¥£h<2  7 £.  £a§##rofl- 
HE§A#  1 ¥£h<2  0 £,  £S§S!§I§«  (^IS^ftroftffe^MS 
#£&£'»< 22£  (-f^'JXA  12£.  7X'J#A  3£.  *d-^A  7 
£>  T£>£.  Ei^l¥tT11  mtfHiBT-  r^0(i®n/ij 


ti'tii  £bT"Today  is  tired."  AS < <fc  -5  &8JJfcW&g<9  iPDIS? 
iz^itiz.  -*.  ?1-na§A#i¥4(:«cro±-5*;gO«^'i¥i 
&V>. 

2.  EESrortg 

#g^l;tt20»Rflro-«S:?SE§aftaffiSrffllIST-X  KAppendix  A)3 
SrfT-pfcig.  ft  *18  £3  PI  <9  ft  (Stfi)  xXhSrfTofc 
(Appendix  BP. 

M?SW3!:8R€rabT^SgS¥lSawro^fflSrt5P=1ffllC«,  fzt 
AH.  PnllBX4,K)iiHe  was (HH  D ) magician  for  (318  E ) traveling 
circu&iAt35®Rfrhl^i¥'itT-5.  a magicianW^I -ail,  If— ftXIC 
ttfsiA^rov ->*->->-*■  >i)HsSoJfigtthiS>0.  ffflp^O-Ai* 
KStl'S.  — ^the  magicianro^l-aii,  +f— ftXICif— ALfyTis 
->  v >7)H'/3A3£ H 5 WIRt-feS.  traveling  circusICOUT  t>l°I  D 
££hH>A£h<.  c.ne>ropBiit»T-iiea§ig«htBfligros:aRh''ia  £ 
fheroa«T-t'ro±5^»*$^-B--5ror)\  ^S-S-«©fc«lS]Sr^-a- 
5><0^i;l»5Ct7)i|BSSn&. 

Pal  ft  raft  Sr  <!:  5 PpI  a l:  tttfT  ro®  mt)t  # If  6 ¥l  S . 

Sam  held  up  (318  B )small  rectangular  present.  It  was  wrapped 

in  black  and  gold  paper. 

"Who’s  it  from?" 

My  mom  read  (3S8  C )card  and  made  a sour  face,  "Your  uncle 

Joe." 

(3I8C  ) hiPplftWjCCSfct),  ettbro  rXHr>H  tn-pgiP 
■ssest-is  r*-Hj  httheT-v-xsn^o  mtgmfc&tirm 
iztt,  ±aropplffl3!:co®ftrofT  rrfcas  Act#- 
fiSSrbfiJ  A t'P  ®RffSr  5 It'S  “(318  F ) card  says  'Happy  Birth- 
day, Magician-in-training..."  h^lf'St'1'5.  C02P0SftT1i5t 
frSii‘91*  S tl X t > i,  fr  E 5 -g-K)g }»ht  E O ± p Id  S,f£ i> 

*M)<2S!SSfl  tz. 


3.  iap01IC7?t»T 

xmkmmn£z>a,  the.xnmvi (b>  (d>  © 

Pp’iftfiaj&roa  the.xnmmzttfoTZ&m  (A)  (c) 

Bftfia.fSroa  the.xnmiRnttfcTZ&ffi  (F)  (G) 

(xiiai8Sr^StLfj:U) 


4.  »ISS«ro^)k-Xfcif 

ItX  hro.tl5:«.  Welch^Oig*.  Pffl=0.00166  < 0.05T-W 


81  a,  theroil«®lt’fi  (%) 


(B) 

NS 

±m 

wm 

(D) 

NS 

m 

(E) 

NS 

±»  . 

wm 

a 

71.4 

81.0 

81.0 

a 

81.8 

95.2 

73.1 

a 

72.7 

55.0 

22.2 

the 

28.6 

19.0 

19.0 

the 

18.2 

4.8 

7.7 

the 

27.3 

20.0 

55.6 

X 

0 

0 

19.2 

X 

0 

25.0 

22.2 

m 2 

mMmwmmimm 

(B) 

NS 

±m 

(D*  ' 

NS 

±& 

wm 

(E) 

NS 

m 

W®. 

a 

-1.325 

0.010 

1.251 

a 

-0.119 

1.831 

-1.624 

a 

2.833** 

0.762 

-3.414** 

the 

1.325 

-0.010 

-1.251 

the 

1.513 

-0.98 

-0.525 

the 

-1.059 

-1.792 

2.677** 

X 

-1.588 

-1.536 

' 2.986** 

X 

-2.475** 

1.313 

1.143 

* p <.05,  **  p <.01 
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*&*fl**-3*©T.  £s§ea§g#mi$.  ns>.  9ym®±¥$.  m 

».  ±«)  . (61B.  wm  ©3o©^;l/-ysi8tt 

fc. 

IV  *£*•#£ 

d©BTttI©3-e*Lfcttra©aSI8ld4  the©a#?©*M|ij»tNS 
■h^B#  (±*8.  *0®£#ir)  Tifoi'Sicfflai  • ffiftCfSA'lco 
lATttWT*.  X#B#OB»ttSS#*f*. 

1.  3tM»KlCJ:-5a,  f/ieros^ 

$0r(B)lCOl»T.  ai75»e.nfle.j5'*:«t5ic.  a©Sim.  NS.  ± 
IS.  *0®<h  fcldiBSU&ffiSSLTlA*.  X.  «2Tasaa#y;i/-^ 
ra©**Sa«Btf>smci>d£jj'&.  b*A#W%-  (±«.  n$ 
Sir)  If.  *DtBOaO#l,>lcB8UTtt.  IfliNS 
THatHAS.  WNfld.  Sc^iKBldjl.filf.  NS*«f/ieroS#?T 
(28.6)£l>'3R:?*SLfcd£tt. 

A*.  5tfrXM©tt,IC5tfT^^5}<i«!)±^  it5 

&IW1.  f/je©gfttt.  MX 

©the  other  presenH>one£56fTlSl£%Afcib©£.S434l2>. 

$Br(D)lcoHT.  m l£V.  a©SKIf  ±l6))«#ttld£ < (95.2). 
NS.  *0®©J®Tig('>bTl'-3.  ±*8T&ICa ©S8W£t'©lf,  56 
fTt'^>XMlCmusiciant!i5tit'fc©IC,  8Ttb©S5i  UTSSIcStlfc 
tgfcft*#.  8rffi©fc©IC(Ja  tOI6«t03®l'«t 

Sld&fcfl*.  the©«Ktt.  1018(7.7).  ±18(4.8) 
lA©ld*tU  NSIf  (18.2)  ifcoTt'-S.  #g#ldJ*<'tT.  NSC: 

rhe®i$(Kt)t£-U©(f . ftSiXsin  a/the  circusrt'b^nlMiafi? 

c?  tl/z/ztti <h.S,tDtl<D  (Gundel,  Hedberg  and  Zacharski  1993  # 

SB) . x©jg««s)ffiic©*i z&itx.  m 2±d.  anB©x©ss«id 

flMRIcrtiiS!©  bfl-5,,  fflSSW^BtiflCIf . musiciant)5nI®;So^'CSi 
OSSf  £&H±f*  t Hi  d ±^  + 5>a«$tiTt>7it>±  p T* 
3. 

2S0f(E)ICOUT.  a©S«(JNSIC-#^<(72.7)*-btl.  ±*6. 
ffl*B©«iT8!tttt)t«GTt'^.  3*2,49.  NS©a  ©®®?±^B#fSj 
X;u-x©a  ©SKi©raic«WS&ig!)i§g»$n*. 
;I/-X£lfgfc9.  circusS»raj©-X5T**±«S?UfeNS;)»^ 
fritzCtWtifrZ.  the©g#*(f.  *0IBrtJ— §£-<(55.6).  NS.  ± 
*B©K0C:ttiJ>L-O>*.  a ifhe0ii«lcML.T(4±i6BtTI8<!i©rp1 
TSftifo)»i£lEUTl>*dtjJ*jiT©ft*.  a<2^6,.  *0*8CIa©g 
WftVCtt,  t/ie©S«t)t^UG±t)tWa^a±LT*bfc4l 
XWg&tiNSIdlf^bflfctirtt.  ±»rt»(2S.O).  *0S8rt5 
(22.2)£,  |5j#B'SX)h — Xl:«9-b4l-5.  ?JJ*8.  ±IB£  fccircusICS 
PW&'IS T $>  z 1 1 > -5  £ £ 1)1+  54 l;a«T  g T t > ft  1 1 «t  -5  T * * . 

^±©3o©2S0flCO(>T*±»*±.  fcjqiCjtoTttSliSBfc'W- 
T7i<±*8feXSrjgfl?GT(»*C±))'€..  -5 

d£tf£>rt>&.  XNSi)iM^©X)ilft$«»tCA4lTa)JUhe©S«i& 


H 3 ra&SBjS©a,  the©iSflit#s  (%) 


(A) 

NS 

±8 

a® 

(C) 

NS 

±8 

m 

the 

90.9 

81.0 

85.2 

the 

100.0 

35.0 

38.5 

a 

9.1 

19.0 

14.8 

a 

0 

65.0 

61.5 

3<4  B?fflffi»©!S6ftS^ 


(A) 

NS 

±8 

a® 

(C) 

NS  ±8 

f0& 

the 

0.841 

-0.745 

-0.100 

the 

4.918**  -2.406* 

-2.478* 

a 

-0.841 

0.745 

0.100 

a 

-4.918**  2.406* 

2.478* 

* p <.05,  **  p <.01 


0 


fTtjTt>£©c:*}L  (#tcS3fD  ) , *0*8Tlfnj»  • Ttnj^wES'J 
©S#.«*‘4ffl»*«*-6.4l*©IC»L.  ±!8TttSB.f£:-r-5fe©A!X'1:' 
icnsanT7j;(tntfa«ss?-r*±u5)«i6h)»*-e.n*.  dtiif*o 
gmi+54B»aftT(>&(>g*«fta.  fhe©ffli£IC±l8^?Aiibfc 
d££4 it-m  traS#ICNS©±57j:XM)BiB?ICI4SJigtTU7j:UC: 
£t>jSLTU£. 


^5 

B&S3lS©a,  the©jg#;it$ 

(%) 

(F) 

NS 

±8 

*0*8 

(G)  NS 

±8 

£J8 

the  100.0  ] 

LOO.O 

82.6 

the  100.0 

100.0 

50.0 

a 

0 

0 

17.4 

a 0 

0 

50.0 

a 6 mmoz&<nmmit%£ 

(F) 

NS 

±8 

*0® 

(G)  NS 

±8 

88 

the 

1.393 

1.444 

-2.758** 

the  2.58  V 

**  2.490* 

-4.984** 

a 

-1.393 

-1.444 

2.758** 

a -2.58  r 

**  -2.490* 

4.984** 

* p <.05,  **  p <.01 


2.  mmfc<Da,  fhe©SW 

2£0KA)ldOHT.  *3A'?>43t)'.5±olC.  |BMgR8£ld &!)'>)>£>  S 
T.  S#^tf*0*8.  ±*B£t>ld#1!?ldS5<.  NSICifit'»II£fcr5T 
!<»*.  a©3i#? f;B8L-T (4NS©(9. 1)I£W L-.  ±*B(19.0).  1018(14.8) 

¥B#©ctIT(f5$lc±*8© 

^(Ca©SWt),^'t 'A5.  kitchen£§riij©l6?8£tEAfc7!i'  bTIfteU 
Ti'iiatin*.  s 4 tfTR-f ± -s ±n8ictt 
^TM©^^±0NSICjfit>.  Urt'U*0ffi»4XIilR«IR^e.S85©a 
il'Cii  0 (4,  "in  the  kitchen"  £ l>p  1 tbWHS  0 TJ 
b fc*S*£  LT.  X«R««?SfT f5P  £ L£±I8±  0 fcNSICjfit^ 
»;0iS-^7c©T(4^t'A'<!:ffi434l^.  fciAif. 
ffl©#:%S:S’»^T^'5  i.  in  Tokyo,  in  the  park& 
!S3<5tbT3aJ8©±5IC0SSSnTU*. 

SS3f(C)l;-rH>T.  *3lc4Dt>Tjg«¥(4NS(100)lc44bT.  ±16 
(35.0).  fflJ8(38.5)i i t)IC(St'S!c(iilCt4oTl'^).  present  .heard 
©B8«Srf/ieTS-r..il>-5C:iI4*)5:+»lca*S4lTU74(»±5 

T**.  8440,  NSi^B#^-X©a«©»lUlC(4WSiaH 
•D*0C©(BIl»©SJ?lcB8bTI4.  #B# 
X;U-X(Sj^t  fc(CB?SL-Tl>/j;t>. 

C©2T)©?gRfTlCT)l>T*i©.5t.  R>mSP.J£T<fcr3Tt>. 

W («0«  • ±S6££tr)  ©SBf(A)©S«±2S0f(C)©S«ic(4^^ 
XM±aSAfell4*©tti|c43t).  miz. 
i4©iSkitchent)t*^t)'b.  ±©kitchen€:#^f -5fc©ICthet)<ffi)fl 
S4l'5©fc'±l>'3ttiai£j#-pTl»*©T*4lIi.  (C)©SWfe(A)S 
«i[s)G±-5^iag^STNSICjfiUt,©IC^£S(4-rT*S.  (fci 
A If.  BS±1985:69TI471<-Att»p«,-g;$/fit)T.  *-5S§IC|« 
bT®ffl£4l&(£>!?7,cJgl4.  ?H§TI4fhe€:4tjD-r-5i5<!:IC±  OSiffi 
*»«*sn*±a«c^nT(r»s.  ) tt)'UA)©s^©^Ns©sw 
ICifit'it'-S  d i(4.  ■t©±'57j:ttias(jt^ft5lcffiffl-p$*Ht'© 
B?MTI474^  -otz  £%  A e.n*. 

3.  mm B(E©a,  the©sw 

S0r(F)ICdH>T.  8540,  the©S^I4NS.  ±®7)<(100).  10 
*87)!(8  2.6)i7i-oTUS.  B«SBf5Tbt)'feiIM©fe©i;SBf£:-r-S 
fc©?)J*8Tfc®tigW$£)Kbfc4:oT&-5.  ±0.  ffl®©S 
d I0®I4* fe'+5)-ICI4.?fijiLTt>7i 

K45TS5. 

£0t(G)ICOUT.  g5±0.  the©jg^|4NS.  ±iffiMlOO)ICWL 


il 
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xa o.  -t0fc»(c?iaiSRTS®?^®< izoT^zanttzwt 
SbftS.  ±8HiEKlcM»fc<8«T£Tlr»'5«fc'5T&5.  ¥ 
»•?»*(  1995)*5.  rraj£Hj 

fB^XhT,  rjtfrSflJ  t rra^Hj  ftSSi'iEg 

i|s*5ffi<&5£i'E~:Ti,>5Ci:Xp'St>,  Ett*<  rra.^tqj  ©g^ic 
f&su-Tro.stfflfcn*.  g6±o.  -r^TK:^rfiii*««-«>nsA‘. 
cnttffiBWNS.  ±ffi£*5fc0g&.5#Jli£jSLfcJt»T*S. 
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3)  The  man  drove  past  our  house  in  a car.  The  ex- 
haust fumes  were  terrible.  (Hawkins,  1978:121) 

4)  The  man  drove  past  our  house  in  a car.  The  dog 
was  barking  furiously.  (Hawkins,  1978:123) 
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We  got  some  beer  out  of  the  trunk.  The  beer  was  warm. 
(Haviland  and  Clark.  1974'  514-515) 
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tt9l  (S14  / X14) 
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-®?SS©wX  h 

®^©X:£Bt^T.  JWT©aPeH~10lcXfX5SASA~D*'‘S  19 
0Stffl(4S']T-r. 

The  Alaska  pipeline  starts  at  the  frozen  edge  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  stretches  southward  across  the  largest  and 
northernmost  state  in  the  United  States,  ending  at  a re- 
mote ice-free  seaport  village  nearly  Line  800  miles  from 
where  it  begins.  It  is  massive  in  size  and  extremely  com- 
plicated to  operate. 

The  steel  pipe  crosses  windswept  plains  and  endless 
miles  of  delicate  tundra  that  tops  the  frozen  ground.  It 
weaves  through  crooked  canyons,  climbs  sheer  mountains, 
plunges  over  rocky  crags,  makes  its  way  through  thick 
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The  point  of  this  session  (half  workshop,  half  talk)  is  to  look  at  changes  in 
language  - and  the  way  it  is  delivered  - and  discuss  what  this  means  for  practising 
language  teachers.  Starting  out  by  looking  at  text  messaging,  e-mails  etc  we're 
going  to  discuss  how  language  is  changing  (taking  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Ali 
G on  the  way),  especially  with  new  means  of  communication  - the  Internet 
'rocket  we  have  hitched  a ride  on,  and  none  of  us  has  a clue  where  it's  heading.' 
(John  Naughton,  New  Statesman  July  2000)?  What's  wrong  with  the  Internet  (cf. 
Theodore  Roszak's  16  reasons  why  schools  should  never  buy  computers)? 

What's  right  about  it  for  people  on  their  own  and  for  students  and  teachers  in- 
groups? 

We  will  all  have  our  say  about  how  (if  at  all)  the  teacher's  role  needs  to  change 
when  there's  the  Internet  around.  We  may  say  that  they  need  to  be  familiar  with 
the  new  technology  - but  we've  been  there  before;  we  will  probably  agree  that 
preparation  is  vital  for  effective  Internet  use;  perhaps  we  will  conclude  that  the 
move  towards  a more  facilitative  teaching  style  (in  the  last  20  years)  has  been  a 
perfect  preparation  for  successful  use.  And  with  luck  everyone  will  agree  that  on 
the  whole,  despite  all  the  changes  we  are  going  through  (in  technological  terms) 
it  is  still  good  to  be  with  people,  sharing  their  lives,  breathing  with  them  and 
learning  from  them.  The  classroom,  real,  not  virtual,  will  be  with  us  for  a long 
time  yet.  Changed,  perhaps,  but  not  changed  utterly 
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In  this  talk,  Michael  Rost  will  outline  seven  ideas  for  energizing  your  speaking- 
listening classes.  These  ideas  help  increase  learner  confidence  and  autonomy,  as 
well  provide  students  the  opportunity  for  developing  their  attention,  focus,  and 
memory  for  language  points.  In  addition,  they  provide  the  teacher  with  clear 
ways  of  providing  useful  feedback  to  learners,  a feature  that  is  often  lacking  in 
communicative  language  classes.  The  seven  ideas  that  will  be  discussed  are:  1. 
Rotating  conversations,  2.  Questioning  games,  3.  Survey  reports,  4.  "English  Out 
There"  presentations,  5.  Audio  reflections,  6.  Group  reconstruction  activities,  7. 
Self-Other  communication  tasks.  Teachers  can  adapt  these  activities  and 
principles  for  listening-speaking  classes  at  all  levels. 
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Examples  of  these  tasks  will  be  provided.  In  addition,  various  implicit  and 
explicit  methodological  techniques  for  drawing  attention  to  form  while  a 
communicative  task  is  being  performed  will  be  considered.  These  techniques 
will  be  illustrated  with  extracts  from  communicative  lessons  involving  attention 
to  form.  The  talk  is  intended  to  be  of  interest  to  teacher  educators  and  second 
language  acquisition  researchers  and  also  of  practical  value  to  teachers. 
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forests,  and  passes  over  or  under  hundreds  of  rivers  and 
streams.  The  pipe  is  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  up  to  2 million 
barrels  (or  84  million  gallons)  of  crude  oil  can  be  pumped 
through  it  daily. 

Resting  on  H-shaped  steel  racks  called  "bents,"  long 
sections  of  the  pipeline  follow  a zigzag  course  high  above 
the  frozen  earth.  Other  long  sections  drop  out  of  sight 
beneath  spongy  or  rocky  ground  and  return  to  the  surface 
later  on.  The  pattern  of  the  pipeline's  up-and-down  route 
is  determined  by  the  often  harsh  demands  of  the  arctic 
and  subarctic  climate,  the  tortuous  lay  of  the  land,  and  the 
varied  compositions  of  soil,  rock,  or  permafrost  (perma- 
nently frozen  ground).  A little  more  than  half  of  the  pipe- 
line is  elevated  above  the  ground.  The  remainder  is  buried 
anywhere  from  3 to  12  feet,  depending  largely  upon  the 
type  of  terrain  and  the  properties  of  the  soil. 

One  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  pipeline  cost  ap- 
proximately $8  billion  and  is  by  far  the  biggest  and  most 
expensive  construction  project  ever  undertaken  by  private 
industry.  In  fact,  no  single  business  could  raise  that  much 
money,  so  8 major  oil  companies  formed  a consortium  in 
order  to  share  the  costs.  Each  company  controlled  oil 
rights  to  particular  shares  of  land  in  the  oil  fields  and  paid 
into  the  pipeline-construction  fund  according  to  the  size 
of  its  holdings.  Today,  despite  enormous  problems  of  cli- 
mate, supply  shortages,  equipment  breakdowns,  labor 
disagreements,  treacherous  terrain,  a certain  amount  of 
mismanagement,  and  even  theft,  the  Alaska  pipeline  has 
been  completed  and  is  operating. 


1.  The  passage  primarily  discusses  the  pipeline's 

A.  operating  costs  B.  employees 

C.  consumers  D.  construction 

2.  The  word  "it"  in  line  5 refers  to 

A.  pipeline  B.  ocean  C.  state  D.  village 

3.  According  to  the  passage,  84  million  gallons  of  oil  can 
travel  through  the  pipeline  each. 

A.  day  B.  week  C.  month  D.  year 

4.  The  phrase  "Resting  on"  in  line  15  is  closest  in  mean- 
ing to 

A.  Consisting  of  B.  Supported  by 

C.  Passing  under  D.  Protected  with 

5.  The  author  mentions  all  of  the  following  as  important 
in  determining  the  pipeline's  route  EXCEPT  the 

A.  climate  B.  lay  of  the  land  itself 

C.  local  vegetation  D.  kind  of  soil  and  rock 

6.  The  word  "undertaken"  in  line  30  is  closest  in  meaning 
to 

A.  removed  B.  selected 

C.  transported  D.  attempted 

7.  How  many  companies  shared  the  costs  of  constructing 
the  pipeline? 

A.  3 B.  4 C.  8 D.  12 


8.  The  word  "particular"  in  line  34  is  closest  in  meaning  to 
A.  peculiar  B.  specific  C.  exceptional  D.  equal 


9.  Which  of  the  following  determined  what  percentage  of 
the  construction  costs  each  member  of  the  consortium 
would  pay? 


Kf 


A.  How  much  oil  field  land  each  company  owned 

B.  How  long  each  company  had  owned  land  in  the  oil 
fields 

C.  How  many  people  worked  for  each  company 

D.  How  many  oil  wells  were  located  on  the  company's 
land 

10.  Where  in  the  passage  does  the  author  provide  a term 
for  an  earth  covering  that  always  remains  frozen? 

A.  Line  3 B.  Line  13  C.  Line  19  D.  Line  32 

lei 
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(2)1  A 

1.  Refrigerating  meats the  spread  of  bacteria. 

A.  retards  B.  retarding 

C.  to  retard  D.  is  retarded 

2.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom, bigger  than 

the  elephant. 

A.  whale  is  only  the  B.  only  the  whale  is 

C.  is  the  whale  only  D.  only  whale  is  the 

3.  The  fact money  orders  can  usually  be  easily 

cashed  has  made  them  a popular  form  of  payment. 

A.  of  B.  that  C.  is  that  D.  which  is 

4.  The  first  article  of  the  United  States  Constitution  gives 

Congress to  pass  laws. 

A.  the  power  B.  has  the  power 

C.  the  power  is  D.  of  the  power 

5.  Electrical  disturbances  on  Earth  are  frequently  caused 

A B 

with  storms  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

C D 

6.  Inventor  Granville  Woods  received  him  first  patent  on 

A B 

January  3 1884,  for  a steam  boiler  furnace. 

C D 

7.  A deficient  of  folic  acid  is  rarely  found  in  humans 

A B 

because  the  vitamin  is  contained  in  a wide  variety  of  foods. 
C D 


8.  The  gopher  digs  with  the  big  strong  claws  of  its  two 

A B 

front  foot  and  with  its  overhanging  front  teeth. 

C D 

9.  An  internationally  famous  ballerina.  Maria  Tallchief 

A 

demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  ballet  in  North  America 
B C 

could  equal  those  of  the  ballet  in  Europe. 

D 


Mfi. 
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10.  A§  two  nuclei  move  closer  together,  their  mutual 
A B 

electrostatic  potential  energy  becomes  more  large  and 

C D 

more  positive. 


(BlSffl 
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Appendix  B 

f7  h 

Scieszka,  J.  (1993).  Knights  of  the  Kitchen  Table.  New  York: 
Puffin  Books. 

[ Tthis  • that  * itj  ( /3P1  Ta  • an  • 

the-xj 

SUfcfcOST. 

[fa?Kp]  1]  all  started  with  my  birthday.  My  two  best 
friends,  Fred  and  Sam,  were  over  at  my  house.  We  were 
just  sitting  around  (HP!  A)  kitchen  table  doing  birthday 
kind  of  things. 

My  mom  started  scooping  up  wrapping  paper  to  throw 
away.  [IutkPI  2]'s  when  Sam  found  the  other  present. 

"Hey,  Joe,  here's  one  you  missed."  Sam  held  up  (52PI  B) 
small  rectangular  present. 

[faTKp]  3]  was  wrapped  in  black  and  gold  paper. 

"Who's  [mjjkffi  4]  from?" 

My  mom  read  (SPI  C)  card  and  made  a sour  face.  "Your 
uncle  Joe." 

"Yahoo!" 

Uncle  Joe  was  the  best  uncle  anybody  could  have.  He 
was  (/SP1  D)  magician  for  (/SPI  E)  traveling  circus.  And  his 
presents  were  always  the  best.  Uncle  Joe's  stage  name  was 
"Joe  the  Magnificent."  I was  named  after  him. 

03 PI  F)  card  says  'Happy  Birthday, 
Magician_in_training.  Be  careful  what  you  wish  for.  You 
might  get  [fifTnP]  5].' 

"[J3P1  6]  is  weird  paper,"  said  Sam,  wiggling  (IuthPI  G) 
present  back  and  forth  in  the  light. 
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tween Sep- 
tember 6 and 
October  20. 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 

edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariko  * ' 


Language  teachers  in  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Taiwan  are  preparing  to  bring  young  people  from  their  countries  to  the  Asian 
Youth  Forum  (AYF),  an  international  youth  event  to  be  held  at  the  November  P AC  3 conference  at  JALT2001  in  Kitakyushu.  This 
report  looks  at  the  story  of  one  such  teacher  and  an  A YF  project  she  initiated. 

The  Asian  Youth  Forum: 

Creating  Opportunities  for  Real  World  English 


In  September  of  last  year,  I had  the  fortunate  experi- 
ence to  cross  paths  with  Kip  Cates  at  the  national 
KoTESOL  Conference  in  Taegu,  South  Korea.  Unbe- 
knownst to  me,  he  would  have  a great  impact  on 
my  next  academic  year  of  teaching. 

At  KoTESOL,  I listened  to  Kip  explain  about  the 
Asian  Youth  Forum  (AYF),  a unique  experiment  in 
cross-cultural  communication  and  understanding 
between  young  people  from  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  Taiwan.  The  concept  of  college-aged  students 
from  all  over  Asia  coming  to  the  PAC3  conference 
in  Japan  to  use  English-as-an-Asian-Language  to 
problem-solve,  discuss  world  issues,  and  promote 
peace  was  exactly  what  my  students  needed.  I'd 
been  looking  for  a real  world  experience  for  them 
and  flew  back  to  Japan  to  initiate  an  Asian  Youth 
Forum  English  speech  contest  at  my  university. 

Wouldn't  it  be  great,  I thought,  if  the  top  three 
speech  contest  winners  each  got  an  all-expenses 
paid  trip  to  participate  in  the  three-day  Asian  Youth 
Forum  at  PAC3  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu?  Having  an 
idea  is  one  thing;  putting  it  into  action  another. 
Luckily,  the  timing  was  right,  since  my  university 
had  just  launched  a new  International  Communica- 
tion Department.  A speech  contest  that  motivated 
students  to  use  their  skills  in  an  international  forum 
complimented  this  new  educational  effort.  Conse- 
quently, the  idea  was  well  received. 

I tried  to  think  of  a speech  contest  theme  linked 
to  the  Asian  Youth  Forum  and,  after  discussions 
with  colleagues,  decided  on  "English  as  a Tool  for 
Inter  cultural  Communication  and  Understanding," 
with  students  speaking  on  what  the  theme  meant  to 
them.  My  colleagues  and  I formed  a speech  contest 
committee  and  set  about  managing  details  ranging 
from  chairs  needed  to  the  selection  process  for  the 
final  eight  students. 

We  decided  to  limit  the  contest  to  full-time  KUIS 
(Kanda  University  of  International  Studies)  under- 
graduate students.  For  publicity,  Kip  mailed  me  AYF 
posters  which  I enlarged  to  post  throughout  the 
KUIS  campus.  I distributed  memos  to  teachers  and 
students  advertising  the  contest  and  explaining  the 
application  process.  I also  researched  speech  con- 
tests on  the  Internet  and  chose  a format  based  on 
the  American  Legion's  annual  speech  contest. 

By  June  1,  2001,  37  students  had  applied  with 
their  tapes  and  manuscripts.  Getting  students  to  do 
extra  outside  regular  classroom  work  and  participate 
in  special  activities  is  not  easy  for  any  university.’ 
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Therefore,  we  were  happy  with  the  number  of  appli- 
cants. The  deciding  factor  in  making  the  event  a 
success  was  the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues  in  en- 
couraging students  to  apply,  giving  them  moral  sup- 
port, and  volunteering  to  help  with  the  judging. 

As  long  as  actual  contest  costs  were  kept  to  a 
minimum,  our  university  administration  was  very 
generous  in  supporting  the  "all  expenses  paid''  trips 
to  the  AYF  for  the  three  contest  winners.  The  top 
three  winners  were  given  gift  vouchers  and  all  final- 
ists received  small  monetary  tokens  of  appreciation. 
Using  available  software,  certificates  were  printed  at 
no  cost,  and  a simple  stage  with  appropriate  light- 
ing and  podium  was  set.  To  help  the  audience  un- 
derstand the  judging,  an  overhead  transparency  was 
used  to  explain  the  American  Legion  format. 

At  2:00  p.m.  on  June  16,  2001  at  Millennium  Hall 
on  the  KUIS  campus,  the  first  Asian  Youth  Forum 
Speech  Contest  began  with  the  theme  "English  as  a 
Tool  for  Intercultural  Communication  and  Under- 
standing." Although  the  audience  was  small,  the 
speakers  delivered  their  speeches  with  a combina- 
tion of  nerves  and  enthusiasm.  For  all  of  them,  it 
was  the  first  time  they  had  given  a speech  in  En- 
glish in  such  a formal  setting.  In  the  end,  however, 
more  important  for  the  students  than  winning  was 
the  opportunity  to  really  use  English,  instead  of  just 
studying  it. 

For  most  Japanese  college  students,  going  abroad 
is  cost  prohibitive,  but  this  year,  they  can  meet  Asia 
right  here  in  Japan.  As  an  educator  who  has  lived, 
taught,  and  studied  in  both  South  Korea  and  Japan, 

I would  like  to  congratulate  Kip  Cates  and  the  AYF 
team  for  their  courageous  but  hopeful  initiative. 

Using  English  as  an  Asian  Language  for  peace- 
building and  international  understanding  is  some- 
thing we  can  all  support.  My  students  will  be  at  the 
Asian  Youth  Forum  in  Kitakyushu  this  November, 
and  my  administration  has  said  that  next  year's 
speech  contest  winner  can  go  to  the  next  Asian 
Youth  Forum  at  PAC4  in  Taipei,  Taiwan.  I encour- 
age you  to  give  your  own  students  the  chance  to  use 
real  world  English  and  experience  international 
youth  exchange.  Finally,  I hope  your  school  can 
send  its  own  winners  to  a future  AYF,  too. 

For  further  information:  AYF  website: 
<www.asianyouthforum.org>;  Kip  Cates,  AYF  Coordi- 
nator, t/f:  0857-31-5650,  <kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp> 
Reported  by  Beth  Barry,  Kanda  University  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  <bbarry@hotmail.com> 
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TRANSITIONS 


Transitions  has  proven  to  be  the  most  popular  title  in  the  IE  series, 
effectively  blending  authentic  content  with  activities 
that  really  work  in  Japanese  classrooms. 


Please  fax  to: 


03-5995-3919 


Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo  r 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
@MPou  pjapan.co.jp 


Transitions  features: 

S>  integrated  and  systematic  practice  of 
all  four  language  skills 

0 meaningful  pair,  small  group  and 
whole-class  activities  involving  stu- 
dents prior  knowledge  and 
experience 

‘Strategy  Sessions’  that  develop 
students’  critical  thinking  and  conver- 
sation management  skills 

^ ‘Grammar  Guides’  that  provide  tips 
on  form  and  usage 


Look  for  Transitions  author  and  JALT  2001 
Featured  Speaker,  Linda  Lee 
in  Kitakyushu! 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  sample  of  Transitions. 


School  Name:. 

Name: 

E-mail: 


Fax:- 


Preferred  Mailing  Address:. 
Tel: — 


www.ouDiaDan.co.iD 


edited  by  brian  cullen  & erin  burke 


My  Share 


The  annual  "My  Share  Live!"  Materials  Swap  Meet  will  be 
going  on  again  this  year  at  JALT2001  in  Kitakyushu.  Bring  50 
copies  of  an  original  lesson  or  activity  to  the  Materials  Writers 
SIG  table,  and  you  can  take  home  a copy  of  each  of  the  materi- 
als your  fellow  conference-goers  submit.  For  more  info,  contact 
MW  SIG  at  <john-d@sano-c.ac.jp>. 

The  Recipe  Forum 

Glenn  Gainer,  Toyo  University 
<gtgainer@gol.com> 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Communication  project,  recipes 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  University 
Preparation  Time:  Considerable 
Activity  Time:  One  hour 


In  Toyo  University's  Department  of  English  Com- 
munication, we  occasionally  combine  several 
classes  for  one  period  to  provide  an  enriched,  ener- 
gized atmosphere  for  communication.  For  these 
special  sessions,  one  class  has  the  responsibility  of 
planning  the  program  or  activity.  My  group  de- 
cided to  use  food  recipes  as  the  focus  for  their 
event.  This  decision  led  to  a term  project  that  cul- 
minated in  a grand  finale  of  student  presentations. 
This  article  describes  how  student-generated  recipes 
can  be  turned  into  a major  communication  event 
called  The  Recipe  Forum. 

Background 

The  use  of  food  recipes  in  communicative  language 
classes  is  nothing  new.  Many  textbooks  contain 
examples,  and  suggest  that  students  write  original 
recipes.  (See  Jones,  1996,  pp.  8-9  for  an  example.) 
These  basic  activities  have  merit,  and  I find  that 
students  respond  appropriately.  However,  it  was  a 
revelation  for  me  as  a teacher  to  discover  that  a 
great  deal  more  could  be  done  with  these  student 
recipes. 

Initial  Preparations 

In  preparation  for  the  Recipe  Forum,  each  student 
in  my  section  was  to  write  a food  recipe.  The  food 
had  to  be  delicious,  and  the  recipe  clear,  exact,  and 
easy  to  follow.  I also  felt  that  the  food  should  be 
somewhat  unusual,  or,  perhaps,  contain  a secret 
ingredient.  (Some  of  the  more  interesting  offerings 
were  fried  gumbo,  shiso  spaghetti,  strawberry 
mousse,  and  a tuna  omelet.)  Each  student  also  had 
to  make  a supporting  poster. 
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Difficulties 

In  a project  of  this  type,  there  are  bound  to  be  diffi- 
culties; however,  the  difficulties  provide  learning 
opportunities  for  both  student  and  teacher.  For 
example,  the  first  drafts  of  the  recipes  contained  a 
large  number  of  misspellings  and  word  choice 
problems;  e.g.,  many  students  were  not  clear  on 
the  difference  between  a frying  pan  and  a flying  pan. 
The  over  use  of  dictionaries  also  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed. In  one  case,  I suggested  that  the  Japanese 
expression  oyako  donburi  was  more  appropriate,  and 
certainly  more  appetizing,  than  parent  and  child  rice 
bowl. 

Some  of  the  posters  also  had  to  be  revised.  Even 
though  I required  the  posters,  I was  not  sure  what 
they  should  contain.  I left  this  to  the  students,  and, 
naturally,  I got  a variety  of  poster  types.  Some  of 
the  students  simply  listed  the  steps  in  their  recipe.  I 
realized  that  these  posters  would  not  lead  to  the 
desired  type  of  communication,  as  presenter  and 
audience  would  simply  read  the  information  given. 
However,  other  students  developed  very  attractive 
posters  that  were  quite  artistic  and  informative. 
These  posters  contained  pictures  of  the  ingredients 
and  also  showed  the  necessary  steps  with  arrows 
and  other  devices.  They  used  only  essential  words, 
such  as,  slice,  stir,  and  dice.  These  posters  were  far 
superior  to  the  ones  described  earlier  because  they 
required  the  presenter  to  use  his  or  her  own  words 
to  communicate  the  message.  After  this  discovery,  I 
required  all  students  to  produce  the  second  type  of 
poster. 

Rehearsals 

After  the  recipes  and  posters  were  revised,  I felt 
that  a rehearsal  was  necessary.  I divided  my  class  of 
28  into  two  groups  of  14,  designating  one  group  as 
presenters  and  the  other  as  audience.  Each  pre- 
senter had  a booth  and  the  audience  circulated 
freely  around  the  classroom  observing  and  asking 
questions.  Later,  roles  were  reversed.  During  these 
practice  sessions  the  atmosphere  and  energy  level 
were  excellent.  At  this  point,  I knew  the  activity 
was  going  to  be  a hit  at  least  as  far  as  student  en- 
thusiasm was  concerned.  The  classroom  was  liter- 
ally humming. 

Final  Preparations 

The  success  of  any  major  event  relies  heavily  on 
final  preparations.  The  students  had  to  revise  their 
recipes  and  posters,  and  make  copies  of  their  reci- 
pes for  the  audience.  (Naturally  some  students  for- 
got the  copies  until  the  very  last  minute.) 

As  the  overall  coordinator,  I had  to 

• reserve  a classroom  for  about  90  participants. 

• make  invitations  explaining  the  event  to  other 
classes. 
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• borrow  a microwave  oven  from  the  Somuka  Of- 
fice to  heat  some  samples. 

• arrange  the  desks  into  an  appropriate  configura- 
tion. 

• set  up  a CD  player  for  background  music. 
(Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  music  con- 
tributes to  the  atmosphere.) 

• set  up  a video  camera. 

• arrange  for  everything  to  be  cleaned  up  after  the 
event. 

Conclusion 

The  Recipe  Forum  met  with  enthusiasm  from  the 
presenters,  the  observers,  and  other  faculty.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  topic,  intrinsic  interest  in  food,  and  the 
artistic  posters  created  an  environment  in  which  the 
students  could  communicate  effectively  and  enthusi- 
astically. Holding  all  28  presentations  simultaneously 


created  excitement,  and  reduced  the  stress  associated 
with  making  a presentation.  It  also  allowed  the  stu- 
dents to  make  their  presentations  several  times  dur- 
ing the  hour.  The  presenters  and  their  observers 
actively  engaged  in  two-way  communication  and  also 
seemed  to  have  a great  time.  For  the  event  coordina- 
tor/teacher, it  was  a great  deal  of  work,  but  the  results 
were  well  worth  the  effort.  (To  view  pictures  of  the 
actual  event,  see  the  Toyo  University,  2000,  webpage 
listed  in  the  reference  list.  There  will  also  be  a demon- 
stration and  video  of  this  activity  at  JALT2001  on 
Friday,  November  23,  at  6 p.m.  in  Room  21C.) 
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Name  Cards  for 
Monitoring  Attendance 
and  Motivating  Students 

— 

Rob  Alan  Brown,  Bunkyo  University , Chigasaki, 
Axis  [iu-Jitsu  Academy,  Tokyo 

<relvisab@hotmail.com> 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Attendance,  motivation 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All  levels 
Preparation  Time:  About  30  minutes 
Activity  Time:  N/A 


Large  classes  and  the  need  to  record  attendance  are 
facts  of  life  in  most  programs.  Here  is  a simple  and 
practical  way  to  minimize  wasted  classroom  time 
while  actually  achieving  a motivational  effect. 

Ask  the  office  to  provide  you  with  a stack  of  A3- 
size  thin  cardboard  sheets.  Following  the  example  in 
Figure  1,  fill  out  one  card  as  a sample  for  the  stu- 
dents. First,  fold  the  card  in  half.  Second,  on  one 
outside  surface  write  the  name  you  wish  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  in  class,  in  large,  clear,  dark  letters,  with 
the  top  of  the  letters  toward  the  fold.  This  will  be 
page  1.  Third,  on  the  other  outside  surface,  write 
hometown,  countries  I have  visited,  hobbies,  interests 
(for  examples),  with  enough  space  to  fill  in  the 
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name  of  one's  hometown,  etc.  This  will  be  page  4. 
Next,  open  the  card.  The  top  part  of  the  card  will  be 
page  2,  and  the  bottom  part  will  be  page  3.  Now  on 
page  3,  write  from  the  top  down  and  left  to  right, 
the  day  and  date  of  each  scheduled  class  meeting 
for  the  entire  term.  Write  "="  after  each  date  and 
make  sure  that  there  is  at  least  an  inch  of  space  be- 
tween the  columns,  and  a half  inch,  more  or  less, 
between  the  rows.  Now,  on  page  3,  write  on  the 
center  of  the  page,  clearly  and  neatly,  your  full 
name  the  way  it  will  appear  on  school  records. 

Write  it  first  in  romaji,  and  below  that,  write  it  in 
kanji  (if  it  can  be).  Now,  below  your  name,  write 
your  student  number.  Finally,  paste  a small  photo- 
graph of  yourself  in  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of 
the  page. 

Your  name  card  is  now  complete.  Photocopy 
enough  that  every  student  will  have  one  to  use  as  a 
model.  Hand  this  out  first.  Then  give  them  the  A3 
cardboard  and  ask  them  to  fold  their  card  like  the 
sample  that  you  will  hold  up  for  them  to  see.  After 
they  have  done  this,  ask  them  to  use  the  photocopy 
as  a model,  substituting  their  own  name  and  per- 
sonal details.  You  can  also  mention  that  the  name 
on  page  1 can  be  a nickname  or  a complete  pseud- 
onym. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  efficiently  record  their 
grades  after  every  class,  you  will  need  the  informa- 
tion on  all  pages  of  the  name  card  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  as  the  model.  It  will  probably  take  the 
students  about  30  minutes  to  fill  out  their  cards  in 
this  way  the  first  time. 

At  this  point,  ask  the  students  to  check  their 
neighbor's  card  against  the  model.  After  this  has 
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been  done,  you  will  collect  all  of  the  cards  that  are 
satisfactorily  filled  out.  At  the  start  of  every  class, 
you  will  hand  the  students  their  name  cards,  which 
they  will  set  up  like  little  tents  on  their  desk  with 
page  1 facing  the  instructor.  This  will  not  take  any 
longer  than  it  would  to  read  the  attendance,  and  it 
will  yield  more  accurate  results  (i.e.,  by  eliminating 
"assisted  attendance").  As  the  student  receives  his  or 
her  card,  the  instructor  might  easily  make  a com- 
ment or  ask  a question  concerning  the  student's 
interests,  when  relevant,  addressing  each  student  by 
the  name  they  chose  to  be  addressed  by.  You  will 
also  be  able  to  circulate  among  them  and  at  a glance 
take  note  of  information  that  will  give  you  a sense 
for  who  that  student  is  outside  of  the  classroom. 

On  page  3,  you  will  record  the  student's  grade  for 
the  day — yes,  for  the  day,  each  and  every  day,  each 
and  every  student.  Actually,  it  isn't  as  difficult  as  it 
might  seem.  I inform  them  that  the  grading  will  be 
S (for  satisfactory)  which  will  reward  a minimal 
meaningful  attempt  to  participate  in  the  class  that 
day,  which  is  operationalized  as  being  in  class,  be- 
ing awake,  having  a book,  having  it  open  to  the 
relevant  page,  not  talking  to  their  classmates  in 
Japanese,  and  responding  to  the  occasional  ques- 
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tions  that  I will  ask  them.  If  they  fail  to  achieve  an 
S for  the  day,  they  receive  a U.  This  may  seem  ex- 
cessively either-or,  and  all  or  none,  as  it  does  not 
distinguish  between  degrees  of  satisfactory  partici- 
pation. But  that  is  the  point.  It  is  not  intended  to. 
Degree  of  satisfactory  participation  is  accomplished 
over  time,  and  the  final  grade  represents  consis- 
tency of  effort.  To  encourage  this  sort  of  effort,  stu- 
dents are  rewarded  on  a daily  basis  for  satisfactory 
performance  but  not  punished  for  unsatisfactory 
performance,  other  than  by  not  receiving  an  S.  (We 
know  that  in  all  but  a few  special  cases,  reward  is  a 
more  effective  than  punishment  in  facilitating 
learning.)  I write  an  O with  a slash  through  it  as  a 
placeholder  to  discourage  anyone  from  attempting 
to  alter  their  record. 

Recording  the  daily  grades  is  easy  because  the 
cards  for  the  absent  students  are  still  on  my  desk, 
and  the  students'  name  cards  are  prominently  dis- 
played so  I can  make  a discrete  note  in  advance  as 
to  who  will  not  be  receiving  their  daily  S.  I enter 
the  U's  first,  immediately  after  collecting  the  name 
cards.  All  of  the  remaining  cards  receive  S's  by  de- 
fault. The  photographs  on  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  page  4 help  me  remember  the  students 
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even  when  they  are  not  there,  and  in  general,  and 
especially  at  grading  time,  help  to  put  a face  to  the 
numbers.  Within  two  or  three  class  meetings,  the 
students  will  have  grasped  the  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship between  minimal  meaningful  participa- 
tion one  day  and  the  presence  of  a nice  large  S on 
their  name  card  the  next  class  day,  and  it  will  sub- 
sequently be  unnecessary  to  record  more  than  an 
occasional  U. 

The  final  grading  policy  is  also  posted.  The  policy 
rewards  the  student  with  a particular  letter  grade 
according  to  how  many  Ss  they  have  accumulated, 
for  example,  14  Ss  = C,  18  Ss  = B,  and  so  on.  (I  treat 
this  as  a minimum;  depending  on  such  factors  as 


progress  and  their  general  attitude  and  earnestness, 
I feel  free  to  give  them  a somewhat  higher  grade, 
and  at  this  point  the  photograph  on  page  4 be- 
comes essential.) 

At  the  beginning  of  each  class,  all  students  know 
how  they  did  in  the  previous  class  and  how  they  are 
doing  overall.  They  also  know  how  many  Ss  they 
need  to  achieve  the  grade  they  want  and  accordingly, 
how  many  classes  they  can  afford  to  miss.  There  are 
no  secrets,  either  in  how  they  are  being  evaluated  or 
in  what  that  evaluation  is.  In  fact,  they  can  clearly  see 
that  their  grade  is  entirely  dependent  on  their  own 
effort.  This  seems  to  have  a positive  motivational  ef- 
fect, in  that  both  attendance  and  participation  im- 
prove as  the  term  proceeds. 


Novel  Ideas  for  Using  Authentic 
Student-Generated  Materials 

Eleanor  A.  Kane 

Hiroshima  Bunkyo  Women's  University 
<ekane<a>h-bunkyo.ac.jp> 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Authentic  texts,  student-generated  ma- 
terials, reading,  writing 

Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  and  above 
Learner  Maturity:  Senior  high  school  and  above 
Preparation  Time:  None  (or  about  one  hour  if  one 
does  the  same  homework  in  Japanese).  Responding 
to  students'  notebooks:  variable 
Activity  Time:  40-60  minutes 


After  attending  a very  interesting  presentation  on 
student-generated  textbooks  at  JALT98  by  Richard 
Humphries  and  Paul  Borg,  I wished  to  try  some  of 
their  ideas  using  authentic  texts  in  my  own  class- 
room, on  the  assumption  that  students  would  be 
more  interested  in  materials  they  had  chosen 
themselves.  I decided  to  use  authentic  texts  as  they 
offer  a wide  range  of  interesting  topics  as  well  as 
providing  rich  examples  of  current  English  usage. 

Procedure 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  I asked  students 
to  find  an  English  text  from  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, or  the  Internet  every  week.  They  were  asked 
to  find  a text  relating  to  our  textbook  one  week 
and  to  choose  their  own  topic  every  other  week. 
They  were  then  asked  to  write  down  definitions  for 
at  least  ten  words,  and  write  about  100  words  in 
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response  to  the  text.  In  class  they  would  work  in 
small  groups  and  explain  their  texts  to  each  other. 
While  students  were  presenting  I would  go  from 
group  to  group,  checking  that  the  homework  had 
been  done,  listening  in,  or  participating. 

Accordingly  in  the  first  two  classes,  students  were 
asked  to  form  small  groups,  explain  their  texts  to 
each  other  in  simple  English — verbatim  reading 
was  forbidden — and  to  ask  questions  about  the 
texts.  Next  students  chose  the  most  interesting 
text,  or  the  person  who  had  worked  hardest,  and 
that  person  presented  her  text  to  the  class.  Stu- 
dents who  were  chosen  by  their  peers  received  5% 
toward  their  final  grade. 

Problems  and  Solutions 

Most  of  the  problems  and  solutions  which  follow 
also  relate  to  classrooms  in  general. 

Problem  1:  The  first  problem  was  that  of  student 
workload.  Non-English  majors  complained  of 
spending  three  or  four  hours  a week  on  this  home- 
work, mainly  because  they  couldn't  find  appropri- 
ate texts.  Many  students  brought  completely 
unrelated  texts  and  claimed  they  had  only  realised 
the  text  was  inappropriate  after  having  spent  sev- 
eral hours  translating  it. 

Solution:  This  problem  was  dealt  with  by  simply 
halving  the  amount  of  homework.  Students  were 
asked  to  find  a text  once  a fortnight.  I also  per- 
suaded more  of  them  to  use  the  Internet  to  find 
texts.  In  addition,  I began  to  do  the  same  home- 
work as  the  students  but  in  Japanese.  I exchanged 
my  notebooks  with  students,  for  them  to  comment 
on  and  correct.  At  that  point,  I realised  just  how 
hard  the  homework  actually  was! 

Problem  2:  Exploiting  the  texts  in  the  same  way 
each  week  seemed  rather  stale  after  two  attempts. 
Humphries  and  Borg  had  used  their  students'  texts 
to  spark  discussions  and  for  writing  exercises  but 
my  students'  English  was  not  so  advanced.  I 
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wanted  to  continue  small  group  work,  which  most 
students  seemed  to  enjoy  and  could  do  well,  with- 
out having  them  do  the  same  thing  each  week. 

Solution:  This  second  problem  was  dealt  with  by 
varying  the  group  patterns.  Sometimes  I manipu- 
lated who  sat  with  whom,  as  suggested  by  Klippel. 

In  one  class  I gave  each  group  a ball  of  string.  Every 
time  a student  spoke  English  she  had  to  take  the 
string  so  that  a web  was  created  among  the  stu- 
dents. That  week  the  student  who  spoke  the  most, 
as  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  string,  presented 
her  text  to  the  class.  In  some  classes,  students  were 
asked  to  sit  in  two  concentric  circles  facing  their 
desks  toward  each  other.  The  inner  circle  students 
remained  static  while  the  outer  circle  students 
moved  to  the  next  seat  every  three  or  four  minutes. 

In  this  way  they  were  able  to  present  their  texts 
about  10  times  and  hear  another  10  students'  texts. 

Then  the  "best"  students,  as  chosen  by  their  peers 
from  both  the  inner  and  outer  circle,  presented  to 
the  class  as  a whole.  The  following  class  was  done 
using  buzz  groups:  students  presented  in  their  own 
groups,  and  then  formed  a group  with  one  student 
from  each  of  the  other  groups.  Next  they 
summarised  their  original  groups'  texts;  finally  stu- 
dents chose  whose  presentation  they  would  like  to 
hear.  In  another  class,  students  chose  the  best  text 
from  their  small  groups  and  each  chosen  student 
was  asked  to  go  to  a different  corner  with  her  note- 
book. The  teacher  then  told  the  class  what  topics 
had  been  chosen  and  students  decided  whose  pre- 
sentation they  would  like  to  listen  to  most  and 
went  to  the  corresponding  corner.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  more  ways  to  exploit  the  texts  with 
lower-level  learners  and  I would  be  grateful  for  any 
suggestions. 

Problem  3:  The  same  students  seemed  to  be  con- 


tributing well  each  week  while  other  students  failed 
to  participate. 

Solution:  This  problem  was  addressed  through  the 
grading  system.  The  notebook  was  to  count  to- 
wards 49%  of  a student's  final  grade,  i.e.,  seven 
points  for  each  of  the  seven  entries.  Students  were 
also  required  to  write  down  a question  for  each 
other  member  of  their  group  and  this  was  also 
checked  when  notebooks  were  submitted.  Students 
also  gained  points  towards  their  final  grade  by  ask- 
ing a question  to  the  student  who  presented  at  the 
front  of  the  class;  therefore  students  knew  that  it 
was  in  their  best  interests  to  practice  a few  ques- 
tions in  small  groups. 

Problem  4:  Texts  taken  from  the  Internet  were 
often  poorly  written. 

Solution:  This  problem  was  solved  by  requiring 
students  to  search  only  certain  Internet  sites,  such 
as  newspapers  and  magazines.  Homepages  were  not 
to  be  used. 

I have  found  that  students  are  meticulous  about 
their  notebooks  and  enjoy  having  them  as  a record 
of  their  study.  Notebooks  were  collected  and  read 
every  second  week. 

Exploitation  of  the  texts  takes  at  least  40  minutes 
per  class,  longer  if  concentric  circles  are  used.  As  I 
am  not  required  to  prepare  anything  for  this  part 
of  the  class,  I find  that  I am  able  to  plan  more 
labour-intensive  activities  for  the  remainder  of  the 
class,  or  to  use  this  extra  time  to  read  students' 
notebooks. 
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Off  the  Presses 

edited  by  coleman  south 

This  is  a fairly  new  (begun  last  fall)  periodic  column  that  gives  J ALT'S  publisher  associates  a chance  to  tell 
TLT  readers  about  themselves , their  products , innovations , etc.  outside  of  regular  advertising.  In  this  column , 

David  Martin  ofEFL  Press  tells  us  about  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  company  as  well  as  a bit  of  info 
on  a top-selling  book. 

EFL  Press: 

Learner-  and  Teacher-Friendly  Materials  for  Japan 


I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  EFL  Press 
to  the  readers  of  the  TLT.  EFL  Press  is  a Japanese  cor- 
poration which  publishes  English  textbooks  for  the 
Japanese  market.  The  majority  of  texts  claiming  to  be 
designed  for  the  Japanese  market  are,  in  fact,  aimed  at 
a larger  Asian/world  market.  Our  books  meet  the 
needs  of  Japanese  students  better  because  we  focus  on 
the  needs  of  a specific  population. 

Our  company  is  called  EFL  Press  because  our  text- 
books are  designed  for  the  EFL  market,  rather  than 
the  ESL  market.  Teachers  sometimes  (incorrectly) 
refer  to  themselves  as  ESL  teachers  while  teaching  in 
Japan  when  they  are  really  teaching  EFL.  Techni- 
cally, in  the  professional  literature,  ESL  refers  to  En- 
glish as  it  is  used  outside  the  classroom  in  an  English 
speaking  country.  In  this  case,  English  is  used  as  the 
students'  second  language.  On  the  other  hand,  EFL 
refers  to  English  as  a foreign  language,  where  English 
is  learned  in  the  classroom  and  is  not  used  outside 
the  classroom  for  everyday  purposes. 

On  the  surface  this  distinction  may  seem  trivial. 
However,  most  textbooks  do  not  work  well  with  EFL 
students  because  these  students  have  different 
needs.  Likewise,  Japanese  students  have  different 
needs  (and  interests)  than  students  from  other  Asian 
cultures.  Thus,  to  make  the  best  possible  materials 
for  the  Japanese  market,  EFL  Press  focuses  exclu- 
sively on  the  Japanese  student.  One  glance  through 
any  of  our  texts  will  show  you  what  we  mean. 

I'm  often  asked  about  how  our  company  got  its 
start.  We  published  our  first  textbook,  Talk  a Lot: 
Communicating  in  English , back  in  1995.  Since  then 
we  have  grown  and  now  offer  nine  courses,  cover- 
ing all  the  skills.  I think  our  company  is  unique  in 
that  we  did  not  start  out  as  a commercial  enterprise, 
but  rather  out  of  a desire  to  provide  books  that 
would  truly  work  well  with  Japanese  students.  EFL 
Press  was  started  by  myself  while  I was  still  teaching 
full-time.  Over  the  years  teaching  here  in  Japan,  I 
was  constantly  frustrated  with  textbooks  that  failed 
to  live  up  to  their  promises.  I felt  compelled  to  write 
materials  that  would  work,  out  of  a responsibility  to 
my  students.  So  even  before  EFL  Press  was  formed,  I 
had  written  and  self-published  several  courses 
which  had  proven  to  be  very  successful,  both  for  my 
own  classes  and  for  colleagues'  classes  as  well.  I 
couldn't  understand  why  there  was  such  a lack  of 
quality  textbooks  for  Japanese  students  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  I became  frustrated  to  the  point  of  mak- 
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ing  a decision  to  do  something  about  it.  I would 
write  a conversation  course  designed  exclusively  for 
Japanese  students,  one  that  really  worked,  and  one 
that  would  really  motivate  students.  I was  deter- 
mined that  a large  publisher  would  publish  the 
course,  and  that  it  would  become  a bestseller. 

After  a year  of  writing,  piloting,  and  rewriting  the 
course,  I knew  I had  something  special,  something 
both  teachers  and  students  would  really  get  excited 
about.  Upon  completion,  Talk  a Lot:  Communicating 
in  English  was  submitted  to  several  major  publishers. 
Most  publishers  were  very  interested,  but  all  eventu- 
ally rejected  publication  for  either  vague  or  silly  rea- 
sons. The  most  interested  publisher  had  sent  the 
course  to  five  anonymous  reviewers  (teachers)  to  get 
their  feedback.  Below  are  excerpts  from  the  actual 
conclusions  made  by  the  reviewers.  Reviewer  A: 

"Talk  a Lot  is  an  interesting  and  unique  text  with  a 
broad  range  of  activities  and  varied  syllabus.  The 
variety  of  activities,  which  are  task  based  and  en- 
courage active  student  interaction,  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  aspect  of  the  text,  and  sets  it  apart 
from  any  other  texts  currently  on  the  market.  The 
market  for  this  textbook  in  Japan  could  be  consider- 
able in  that  there  seems  to  be  a dearth  of  high-qual- 
ity textbooks.  Overall,  with  some  changes,  it  could 
capture  a sizable  share  of  the  market.  I would,  there- 
fore, not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  publication." 
Reviewer  B:  "If  I were  recommending  a textbook  for 
my  school,  I would  probably  suggest  this  one."  Re- 
viewer C:  "I  recommend  publication.  I would  defi- 
nitely use  this  text  in  my  junior  college 
conversation  classes."  Reviewer  D:  "The  textbook 
fills  a need  that  my  colleagues  and  I have  felt  for  a 
long  time.  The  fact  that  the  course  is  designed  for 
Japanese  students  and  contains  Japanese  language 
and  references  to  Japanese  culture  is  another  plus.  I 
recommend  publication."  Reviewer  E:  "The  text  has 
many  positive  qualities.  It  is  short  and  to  the  point 
and  provides  a full  array  of  clever  activities.  I would 
recommend  the  publication  of  this  text  with  an  eye 
for  the  EFL  market." 

Naturally,  I was  thrilled  to  read  such  positive  re- 
views and  became  even  more  confident  the  course 
would  be  published.  However,  months  later  I be- 
came very  disheartened  (and  downright  angry) 
upon  receiving  the  publishers'  reasons  for  not  want- 
ing to  go  ahead  with  publication:  "It  will  overlap 
too  much  with  our  basic  course  materials;"  "There  is 
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no  room  for  this  mateiral  [sic]  in  our  range  at  this 
time;"  "It  doesn't  fit  with  our  needs  for  the  next  few 
years;"  "It  unfortunately  doesn't  fit  into  our  current 
publication  priorities;"  and  the  most  ludicrous  ex- 
cuse of  all:  "It's  too  FUN." 

Still  convinced  that  the  book  had  huge  potential, 

I took  the  plunge  and  established  my  own  publish- 
ing company  to  market  and  sell  the  book  in  Japan. 
And  thus  EFL  Press  was  born.  Talk  a Lot  quickly  be- 
came a huge  success,  and  we  have  received  a never- 
ending  stream  of  praise  for  the  series:  "These  books 
are  the  best  for  Japanese  students!"  "I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  without  it!"  "I  love  the  activities  in  Talk 
a Lot!"  " Talk  a Lot  is  a fantastic,  fantastic  book!" 


" Talk  a Lot  is  fabulous!  Brilliant!"  "The  lessons  really 
work!"  "The  Talk  a Lot  texts  are  the  most  enjoyable 
I've  ever  used.  I've  recommended  them  to  a number 
of  teachers  and  their  response  has  been  the  same," 
ad  infinitum. 

You  can  find  out  more  about  EFL  Press  by  visiting 
our  website  at  <www.EFLPress.com>.  There  you  will 
find  an  online  catalog,  online  ordering,  forms  for 
requesting  free  samples,  articles  on  how  to  teach 
English  effectively  in  Japan,  and  a very  useful  links 
page  to  other  EFL  resources.  If  you  should  have  any 
questions  or  comments  about  our  materials,  please 
feel  free  to  call,  fax,  or  email  us. 

David  Martin , EFL  PRESS 
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Language  in  Use:  Pre-intermediate.  Adrian  Doff 
and  Christopher  Jones.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  2000.  Student  Book:  pp.  128.  ¥2650. 
ISBN.  0-521-77407-1. 

Language  in  Use  is  a four-level  series  conversation 
textbook  with  a dual  task-based  syllabus:  grammati- 
cal and  topical.  Grammar  and  vocabulary  units  are 
alternated  with  the  aim  of  recycling  learnt  language 
and  incorporating  "learning"  and  "acquisition." 
Grammar  units  focus  on  grammar  but  utilize  vo- 
cabulary from  previous  work,  and  vocabulary  units 
introduce  new  vocabulary  while  allowing  students 
to  practice  previously  learnt  grammar.  A study  sec- 
tion follows  each  pair  of  units,  and  this  can  be  used 
as  either  a self-study/homework  exercise  or  as  extra 
class  work  to  check  understanding.  The  units  con- 
sist of  open-ended,  creative  exercises  that  allow  stu- 
dents of  different  abilities  to  each  contribute  to  the 
task  and  require  the  students  to  use  the  grammar 
point  in  conversation  rather  than  just  reproducing 
the  language  as  in  grammar  exercises.  This  approach 
suits  university  students  who  have  already  studied 
the  grammar  but  who  are  weak  at  using  it  in  conver- 
sation or  unable  to  recognize  it  when  listening. 
However,  for  students  who  lack  this  background,  a 
text  that  allocates  more  time  to  introducing  gram- 
mar would  be  more  appropriate.  Topic  selection  is 
representative  of  the  level  of  the  text:  They  provide 
the  basic  skills  for  everyday  communication. 


The  self-study  workbook  chapters  correspond 
with  the  classroom  book  and  are  ideal  for  home- 
work or  for  students  who  wish  to  review  on  their 
own.  This  book  can  be  purchased  with  or  without 
an  answer  key.  This  selection  should  be  made  with 
the  motivation  level  of  your  students  in  mind. 

The  teacher's  book  has  pages  of  the  student  book 
interleaved  between  helpful  instructions  which  in- 
clude: an  explanation  of  the  exercises,  a variety  of 
options  and  alternatives,  homework,  sentence  writ- 
ing, comprehension  checks,  vocabulary  work, 
roleplays,  alternative  procedures  for  different  types 
of  classes,  and  explanations  of  further  language 
points. 

There  are  cassettes  for  both  the  classroom  book 
and  the  self-study  book.  A variety  of  accents  are  fea- 
tured on  the  cassettes,  exposing  students  to  both 
native  speakers  and  other  learners  of  English.  The 
extracts  are  spoken  at  natural  speed  and  are  quite 
challenging  for  my  first-year  English  major  stu- 
dents. This  is  excellent  preparation  for  listening  to 
real  conversations.  Students  often  seem  discouraged 
however,  and  expect  that  they  should  be  able  to 
understand  the  whole  dialogue.  Videos  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  for  the  new  edition. 

This  revised  edition  consists  of  basically  the  same 
topics  with  more  information  per  page  resulting  in  a 
lighter  textbook  and  a fuller  page.  The  workbook 
units  have  also  been  condensed.  With  24  units,  Lan- 
guage in  Use  is  well  suited  to  a university  class  that 
meets  twice  a week  for  a year.  Each  unit  has  plenty 
of  material  for  three  hours  of  class  time  and  the  self- 
study  book  can  be  used  as  the  homework  compo- 
nent of  the  course.  I recommend  this  textbook 
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especially  to  teachers  who  want  to  provide  creative 
exercises  for  students  to  communicate  freely, 
thereby  acquiring  language  rather  than  simply 
learning  it. 

Reviewed  by  Amanda  O'Brien 
Kansai  Gaidai  University 

Heinle  and  Heinle's  Complete  Guide  to  the  TOEFL 
Test:  CBT Edition.  Boston:  Thomson  Learning,  Inc., 
2001.  pp.  xxiv+584.  List  price:  ¥5213.  Guide,  answer 
key,  tape  script,  4 cassettes,  CD-ROM.  ISBN: 
083840226-7. 

July  1998  marked  the  beginning  of  the  computer- 
based  TOEFL  (CBT)  examination.  People  throughout 
the  world  are  now  writing  the  examination  in  front 
of  terminals,  though  there  is  still  a pencil  and  paper 
version  available  in  many  places.  A brief  look 
through  the  official  TOEFL  website  revealed  that 
there  are  presently  computer-based  testing  centers 
in  most  major  Japanese  cities;  however,  examinees 
in  places  such  as  Ishikawa,  Kochi,  and  Miyazaki  still 
must  not  forget  to  bring  pencils.  While  it  is  useful  to 
the  pencil  and  paper  TOEFL  examinee,  Heinle  and 
Heinle's  Complete  Guide  to  the  TOEFL  Test  was  writ- 
ten with  the  computer  user  in  mind.  It  is  a compre- 
hensive and  welcome  study  aid. 

The  layout  to  the  guide  could 
not  be  simpler.  There  is  an  intro- 
duction followed  by  four  sections, 
each  one  corresponding  to  a sec- 
tion of  the  exam;  at  the  end  of  the 
book  are  two  practice  tests.  Each 
section  is  prefaced  by  a couple  of 
About  paragraphs  (About  Reading, 

About  Structure,  etc.)  which  give 
sensible  and  often  candid  advice. 

For  example,  in  About  Listening,  author  Bruce  Rogers 
usefully  notes:  "On  the  computer-based  test,  you 
will  hear  the  Listening  material  through  head- 
phones . . . The  TOEFL  Sampler  says  that  you  can 
only  change  the  volume  before  the  test  starts,  but  in 
fact,  you  can  make  volume  changes  by  adjusting  the 
on-screen  volume  icon  at  any  time  . . The  guide 
offers  such  practical  advice  on  nearly  every  page, 
greatly  reducing  the  chance  of  exam-day  surprises. 

This  guide  is  strikingly  large.  Reading  through  the 
sections  and  working  through  the  problems,  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  the  clear  explanations  and 
the  wide  variety  of  exercises  could  help  any  exam- 
inee. How  many  students  would  make  the  effort  to 
digest  the  550-plus  pages  and  4 cassette  tapes  is  an- 
other matter.  Rogers  claims  students  need  57-80 
hours  to  cover  the  book  thoroughly.  For  the  teacher 
of  a one-semester  preparatory  course,  that  would 
mean  a vigorous  four  months  with  plenty  of  home- 
work. For  the  student  studying  on  his  own,  many 
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late  nights  at  the  kotatsu.  Certainly,  this  is  a guide 
for  keen  students  and  driven  instructors,  and  its 
immensity  underscores  two  important  facts:  Only 
the  experienced  score  well  on  TOEFL,  and  there  are 
no  shortcuts  to  TOEFL  success. 

That  being  said,  Heinle  and  Heinle  do  their  best 
to  provide  a shortcut  by  including  the  TOEFL  Mas- 
tery CD-ROM.  Once  installed,  this  program  is  in- 
valuable to  students  writing  the  CBT;  it  provides 
both  an  overview  of  the  exam  and  sample  questions 
for  each  section.  Students  apprehensive  of  taking 
the  exam  on  a computer  will  get  hands-on  experi- 
ence. However,  there  is  no  real  reason  for  people 
possessing  even  the  most  rudimentary  computer 
skills  to  worry  about  this  exam;  anyone  who  has 
used  a mouse  to  click  and  scroll  on  the  Internet  has 
the  manual  dexterity  and  computer  skills  required 
to  sit  for  the  CBT. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  aspect  of  the  CD-ROM  is 
the  question  review.  After  the  student  completes  an 
exam  practice  section,  the  computer  displays  his 
score  and  offers  him  the  option  to  go  over  his  incor- 
rect answers.  When  reviewing,  the  computer  reveals 
why  the  answers  were  wrong  and  then  asks  the  stu- 
dent to  try  again,  thereby  providing  some  construc- 
tive criticism.  Unfortunately,  the  computer  shows 
little  compassion  if  the  student  answers  the  ques- 
tion wrongly  a second  time:  "No, 
that's  still  not  right.  The  correct  an- 
swer is  . . .'' 

The  CD-ROM  essentially  offers  ev- 
erything found  in  the  text  and  tapes 
but  in  a shortened  form.  Anyone 
who  ignores  the  text,  and  the  help  it 
suggests,  does  so  at  his  own  peril;  but 
all  the  same,  students  studying  at  the 
last  moment  for  the  exam  would  be 
well  advised  to  spend  a couple  of 
hours  in  front  of  the  computer  working  through  the 
CD-ROM.  It  is  not  the  same  as  spending  57-80 
hours  earnestly  poring  over  the  text,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  nothing. 

The  guide  and  CD-ROM  have  much  to  recom- 
mend: They  are  thorough,  they  are  clear  and  under- 
standable, and  they  prepare  the  student  for  facing 
the  computer  on  exam  day.  The  tape  sound  quality 
is  also  excellent.  Rogers  and  his  publishers  have 
done  a first-rate  job  in  preparing  this  edition. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  quality  guide  comes  at  a 
hefty  price,  is  not  geared  specifically  to  the  Japanese 
student  (though  there  are  a number  of  other  guides 
that  are),  and  will  take  up  plenty  of  the  students' 
time.  Heinle  and  Heinle  do  not  offer  instant  results 
or  gratification,  but  their  customers'  ultimate  re- 
ward may  turn  out  to  be  several  years  of  study 
abroad  at  the  university  of  their  choice. 

Reviewed  by  Jon  Rozhon 
Gifu  Shotoku  Gakuen  University 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  amanda  o'brien 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  review- 
ers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must 
test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first 
notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice. 
All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 
Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  re- 
viewers and  when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go 
to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please 
make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  materials. 
Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review , both  for  stu- 
dents (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers , to  Publishers' 
Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 


For  Students 

Business 

‘Business  Basics  [new  ed.],  (classbook,  teacher's,  work- 
book, and  cassettes).  Grant,  D.  & McLarty,  R.  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 

Course  books 

•Clockwise  Elementary  (classbook,  teacher's,  resource 
pack,  and  cassette).  Potten,  H.  & Potten,  J.  Oxford:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2001. 

•Clockwise  Pre-Intermediate  (classbook,  teacher's,  re- 
source pack,  and  cassette).  McGowen,  B.  & Richardson, 

V.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 

Reading 

•Select  Readings  (student  book,  quizzes  & answer  key,  and 
cassette).  Lee,  L.  & Gundersen,  E.  Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  2001. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Talking  to  Yourself  in  English:  An  Alternative  Ap- 
proach to  E.F.L.:  Book  1-Intermediate.  Sion,  C. 

Heerlen.  The  Netherlands:  Training  Etcetera,  1995. 

Talking  to  Yourself  in  English:  An  Alternative  Ap- 
proach to  E.F.L.:  Book  2-Advanced.  Sion,  C.  Heerlen. 
The  Netherlands:  Training  Etcetera,  1995. 

•Words  Around  Us  . . . and  Effective  Ways  to  Use  Them. 
Sheeler,  W.  D.  & Markley,  R.  W.  Ann  Arbor:  Michigan 
Press,  2000. 

For  Teachers 

Contact  the  / ALT  Journal  Reviews  Editor  directly  to  request 
the  following: 

•English  for  Primary  Teachers  (book  and  CD).  Slattery, 

M.  & Willis,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 

!The  Practice  of  English  Language  Teaching.  Harmer,  J. 
Essex:  Pearson  Education  Limited,  2001. 

•Understanding  Language  Structure,  Interaction,  and 
Variation.  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Linguistics  and 
Sociolinguistics  for  Nonspecialists.  Brown,  S.  & 

Attardo,  S.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
2000. 
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This  month's  column  contains  the  reports  from 
the  June  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (OGM)  held  at 
Sophia  University  on  June  24.  For  the  complete 
minutes  of  both  the  June  Executive  Board  Meeting 
(EBM)  and  the  June  OGM,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  at  anytime.  They  have  been  posted  on  all  the 
email  lists  and  will  appear  in  the  November  JENL.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 

Also  in  this  month's  column  is  a request  from 
Larry  Cisar,  the  National  Director  of  Programs,  for 
three  positions  on  the  JALT2002  conference  com- 
mittee. Please  look  them  over  and  think  about  get- 
ting involved  with  the  conference.  It  is  a great 
chance  to  meet  others  and  be  part  of  an  outstanding 
conference  team  in  Shizuoka. 


JALT  Business  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  2000 

Conferences 
International  Conference 

At  the  26th  Annual  International  Conference, 
JALT2000,  held  in  Shizuoka  City,  Shizuoka  Prefec- 
ture approximately  1,650  people  were  in  attendance 
over  a three-day  period.  Of  this  number,  approxi- 
mately 1,400  paid  fees  and  were  not  included  as 
guests  or  employees  of  Associate  Members  or  Com- 
mercial Members  presentations.  All  of  JALT's  Special 
Interest  Groups  held  their  annual  meetings  and 
their  annual  colloquia  or  roundtable  discussions.  All 
committees  met  to  discuss  the  upcoming  year.  In 
addition,  JALT  held  its  third  Executive  Board  Meet- ' 
ing  (EBM)  of  the  year  and  its  2nd  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  (OGM). 

Chapter/SIG  activities 

JALT  had  19  Special  interest  Groups  (three  with 
forming  status)  and  40  Chapters  (one  forming  and  1 
on  dormant  status).  Kyoto  Chapter  was  restored  to 
full  status  while  Tochigi  remains  dormant. 

Every  Chapter  active  throughout  the  2000-01  fis- 
cal year  held  a minimum  of  six  meetings,  a few 
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meeting  as  often  as  once  every  month.  A number 
of  Chapters  and  SIGs  held  events  during  the  year: 

JALT  Hokkaido  held  its  17th  annual  language 
conference  on  June  10-11,  2000  in  Sapporo.  Thirty- 
six  people  presented.  There  were  175  people  at- 
tending, not  including  AM  (Associate  Member) 
representatives.  There  were  nine  AM  display 
booths.  The  theme  was  "Education  for  the  21st 
Century." 

(Alan  M.  Cogen,  JALT  Hokkaido  President) 

JALT  Hokkaido  and  the  GILE  SIG  cosponsored  a 
mini-conference,  September  24,  2000  in  Sapporo. 
Sixteen  people  presented  and  there  were  five  panel 
discussions  on  various  topics  such  as  environmen- 
tal protection,  discrimination,  human  rights,  cross- 
cultural  communication,  youth  exchanges,  and 
NGOs.  There  were  80  people  attending,  not  includ- 
ing AM  representatives.  There  were  six  AM  display 
booths  and  several  NGO  display  booths. 

(Alan  M.  Cogen,  JALT  Hokkaido  President) 

Fukuoka  JALT  held  its  annual  Book  Fair  on  Sunday, 
January  28,  2001  from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

There  were  21  scheduled  presentations  (two  of 
which  were  in  Japanese)  and  298  participants 
signed  in  (not  including  publisher  reps,  children,  & 
students.) 

There  were  21  associate  members  registered  for 
booths  and  the  PAC3/JALT2001  promotional  booth 
was  designed  and  staffed  by  Kitakyushu  JALT 
Chapter. 

(Bill  Pellowe,  Fukuoka  Chapter  President) 

JALT  Hiroshima  Chapter  had  its  annual  Book  Fair 
on  Sunday,  January  21,  2001  at  the  Hiroshima 
YMCA.  Approximately  200  people  attended  (not 
including  Associate  Members).  There  were  15  Asso- 
ciate Member  displays  and  18  presentations. 
(Fujishima  Naomi,  JALT  Hiroshima  Chapter  President) 

On  June  24-25,  the  GALE  symposium  was  held  in 
association  with  Hiroshima  JALT  at  Aster  Plaza  in 
Hiroshima.  There  were  approximately  50  people 
who  attended  the  two-day  symposium. 

(Fujishima  Naomi,  JALT  Hiroshima  Chapter  President) 

Publications 

JALT  published  the  following  juried  publications 
(with  registered  International  Standard  Serial  Num- 
bers): 12  issues  of  The  Language  Teacher  ( including 
one  CD  that  included  volumes  23  and  24,  1999 
and  2000  respectively),  two  issues  of  the  JALT  Jour- 
nal, and  a conference  proceedings.  In  addition, 

JALT  published  a TLT  supplement,  and  a confer- 
ence handbook.  Many  of  the  Chapters  and  each 
SIG  published  newsletters,  in  addition  to  some 
monographs,  regional  conference  proceedings,  and 


journals. 

JALT's  monthly  The  Language  Teacher  and  semi- 
annual JALT  Journal  were  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers including  associate  and  overseas  members  and 
institutional  subscribers.  JALT's  publications  staff 
numbers  in  excess  of  approximately  50  volunteers 
including  editors  and  proofreaders  and  the 
webpage  editors.  Our  printing  and  layout  are  done 
commercially.  TLT  continued  its  Writers  Peer  Sup- 
port Group,  a free  volunteer  service  to  contributors 
to  the  magazine  to  help  train  them  as  writers  of 
articles  related  to  their  profession.  JALT's  Writers 
Peer  Support  Group  has  proven  itself  to  be  espe- 
cially valuable  to  JALT's  Japanese  members  writing 
English  language  articles  for  publication  for  the 
first  time. 

Central  Office 

JALT's  Financial  Manager's  contract  was  not  re- 
newed and  the  books  and  the  auditing  have  been 
contracted  to  a certified  and  bonded  auditing  firm. 
The  Central  office  has  hired  a new  bookkeeper  to 
prepare  the  books  for  the  external  auditing  firm. 
The  JCO  continued  to  administer  the  logistical  and 
financial  support  throughout  the  year.  There  is  one 
full-time  staff  member  (the  JCO  Office  Supervisor) 
and  several  part-time  staff  members. 

Submitted  by  Thomas  Simmons,  NPO  JALT  President 
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Want  copies  of  hard-to- 
locate  articles  that  appeared 
In  JALT  Journal  or 
The  Language  Teacher 
as  a reference  in  mjM. 

another  publication  ' 

but  can’t  find  them? 


The  JALT  Central 
Office  offers  a 
copying  service  for 
all  titles  since  1976, 
including  articles 
from  JALT  Applied 
Materials  volumes 
and  the  JALT  Conference  Proceedings 
series,  for  a small  fee.  To  request  copies, 
send  a written  request  to  the  JALT  Central 
Office  (see  back  page  for  details). 


Ctearty  stipulate  title,  author,  volume,  and 
issue  numbers,  date,  and  page  numbers, 
JCO  assumes  no  responsibility  for  doing 
article  searches.  Please  allow  4-6 
weeks  for  delivery, 

jaIt@gol.com 


JALT  Financial  Report 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  2000 


Balance  Sheet  as  of  March  31,  2001 

ASSETS 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

Total  Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank 

22,158,788 

Time  Deposit 

5,000,000 

Accounts  Receivable 
Chapters 

3,982,920 

SIGs 

117,501 

Others 

2,254,766 

Prepaid  Expenses  and  other  current  assets  1.486.448 

Total  Current  Assets 

35,000,423 

Property  and  Equipment 
Computer  Equipment 

2,090,915 

Accumulated  Depreciation 

1,727,130 

Net  Property  and  Equipment 

363.785 

Total  Assets 

35,364,208 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCE 
CURRENT  LIABILITIES 
Accounts  payable 
Officers  and  Committees 

61,200 

Other 

1,544,871 

SIG  Suspense  Receipts 

1,629,000 

Advance  Payments  from  Customers 

15,453,970 

Taxes  Payable 

434.000 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

19,123,041 

TOTAL  CAPITAL 
Beginning  Fund  Balance 

8,157,435 

Period  Surplus 

8.083.732 

Ending  Fund  Balance 

16.241.167 

Total  Liabilities  and  Capital 

35,364,208 

Income  Statement 
for  the  period  4/1/2000-3/31/2001 

REVENUES 
Membership  Fees 

33,270,773 

Sales  and  Services 

1,270,366 

Publications 

10,002,786 

Conferences 

33.707.876 

Total  Revenues 

78,251,801 

EXPENSES 

Grants 

7,790,000 

Administrations 

23,811,275 

Meetings 

1,778,510 

Services  and  Fees 

4,558,143 

Publications 

20,242,648 

Conferences 

11.987.493 

Total  Expenses 

70.168.069 

Net  Income 

8,083,732 

Submitted  by  David  Neill 
NPO  J ALT  Director  of  Treasury 
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To  the  Audit  Committee  of  NPO  The  Japan  Associa- 
tion for  Language  Teaching: 

I have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  NPO  The 
Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  GALT)  as 
of  March  31,  2001,  and  the  related  statement  of  in- 
come and  fund  balance  for  the  year  then  ended, 
expressed  in  Japanese  yen.  My  examination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  auditing  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  generally  accepted  and  applied 
in  Japan  and,  accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  proce- 
dures as  I considered  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances. In  my  opinion,  the  financial  statements 
referred  to  above  present  fairly  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  JALT  as  of  March  31,  2001,  and  the  results  of 
its  operations  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity 
with  accounting  principles  and  practices  generally 
accepted  in  Japan  applied  on  a consistent  basis. 

Submitted  by  Kimiichiro  Kuramochi 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
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Accepted  2001-2002  Budget  Summary 


Membership 

34,235,500 

Sales  and  services 

1,765,881 

Publications 

13,168,000 

Conference 

22,000,000 

Transfer  from  reserve 

3.566.809 

TOTAL 

74,736,190 

Chapter/SIG  grants 

7,990,000 

Meetings 

1,900,000 

Administration/JCO/Nat,  Off. 

27,620,000 

Services  and  fees 

2,281,690 

Publications 

19,179,500 

Conference 

15.765.000 

TOTAL 

74.736.190 

Gain/Loss 

0 

Submitted  by  Dave  Magnusson,  FSC  Chair 
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Call  for  Future  Conference  Handbook 
Editor,  Inputter,  and  Layout 

The  program  committee  for  JALT2002  is  seeking 
people  for  three  positions:  Conference  Handbook 
Editor,  Inputter,  and  Layout. 

The  Conference  Handbook  Editor  collects  and 
edits  material  relating  to  the  annual  conference 
(such  as  presentation  information  and  events  list- 
ings) to  be  published  in  a handbook  given  to  all 
conference  attendees.  In  addition,  the  editor  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Pre-Conference  Supplement  and, 
under  the  TLT  editor,  preparing  the  articles  from 
the  Main  Speakers  and  Featured  Speakers  for  TLT.  In 
addition,  the  person  prepares  the  Call  for  Papers  for 
JALT2003.  This  person  should  have  competent 
email  and  computer  skills,  a reliable  Internet  con- 
nection, creativity,  and  patience.  This  is  a nonpaid 
position. 

The  Inputter  is  responsible  for  inputting  the  pre- 
sentation information  for  all  who  answer  the  Call 
for  Papers,  for  preparing  the  abstracts  for  the  Read- 
ing Committee  Chair,  and  for  submitting  the  ac- 
cepted abstracts  and  additional  information  to  the 
Program  Chair  and  others.  This  is  a paid  position. 
This  person  should  have  competent  email  and  com- 
puter skills,  a reliable  Internet  connection,  creativ- 
ity, and  patience. 

The  Layout  person  is  responsible  for  the  laying 
out  of  the  Pre-Conference  Supplement,  the  Confer- 
ence Handbook,  and  the  Call  for  Papers  for 
JALT2003.  This  is  a paid  position.  This  person 
should  have  competent  email  and  computer  skills,  a 
reliable  Internet  connection,  creativity,  and  pa- 
tience. 

Larry  Cisar,  National  Director  of  Programs 
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Larry  Cisar.  National  Director  of  Programs 

Special  Interest  Groups 

News 

edited  by  coleman  south 

CALL — Fantastic  "Changing  Face  of  CALL"  T-shirts 
to  be  won!  Continuing  our  2001  SIG  conference 
theme,  we  are  holding  a competition  to  find  the 
future  face  of  CALL:  "The  Fourth  Face."  Vote  on 
the  contenders  at  our  website:  <www.jaltcall.org/ 
competition^  or  send  your  own  suggestion  as  a 
JPEG  or  GIF  to  Richard  Gitsaki-Taylor 
<taylor@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>  (deadline,  Novem- 
ber 18,  2001).  Winners  will  be  notified  by  email 
and  can  collect  their  prizes  from  the  CALL  SIG 
desk  at  JALT2001. 

GALE — There  will  be  a joint  international,  interdis- 
ciplinary conference,  sponsored  by  JALT 
Hokkaido,  GALE  (Gender  Awareness  in  Language 
Education),  and  EASH  (East  Asian  Studies 
Hokkaido),  at  the  Hokkaido  International  School 
on  September  29  and  30,  2001. 

Learner  Development — Retreat  2001:  Explorations 
in  Learner  Autonomy  and  Development,  October 
13  and  14  at  Mount  Rokko  YMCA,  Kobe.  Two  days 
of  informal,  participant-centred,  convivial  discus- 
sions on:  a)  fostering  learner  autonomy  and  devel- 
opment in  practice  and  in  experience;  b)  raising 
questions  about  the  problems  and  pitfalls  of 
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learner  autonomy;  c)  reflecting  on  your  own  learn- 
ing and  listening  to  the  language  learning  chal- 
lenges and  experiences  of  others;  d)  presenting 
learners'  views  of  language  learning  and  au- 
tonomy; and  e)  developing  your  own  research  into 
learner  autonomy. 

The  retreat  will  be  conducted  in  English  and 
Japanese.  We  welcome  teachers  of  English,  Japa- 
nese, and  other  languages,  working  in  language 
schools,  junior  high  and  high  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  institutions. 

• Weekend  package  (including  accommodation 
Fri.  and  Sat.,  and  five  meals):  LD  SIG  members: 
¥19,000;  JALT  members:  ¥21,000;  Others:  ¥23,000 

• Overnight  package  (including  accommodation 
Sat.,  and  meals):  LD  SIG  members:  ¥13,000;  JALT 
members:  ¥15,000;  Others:  ¥17,000 

• One-day  attendance  only  (Sat.  or  Sun.,  in- 
cludes lunch):  LD  SIG  members:  ¥4,000;  JALT 
members:  ¥5,000;  Others:  ¥6,000 

Deadlines:  For  weekend  and  overnight  registra- 
tion: Sat.,  September  29;  for  one-day  registration: 
Thurs.,  October  1 1 . Please  check  the  Retreat  Home 
Page  for  further  information  and  online  registra- 
tion: <http://www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/-hnicoll/ 
leamerdev/retreat/>.  Inquiries  to  Hugh  Nicoll,  LD- 
SIG  Co-coordinator,  <mailto:hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>. 

Pragmatics — The  Mini-Conference  on  Pragmatics  in 
Language  Teaching  was  a great  success,  according  to 
both  the  organizers  and  participants.  The  mini-con- 
ference was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Pragmatics  SIG 
and  Kobe  JALT  and  was  held  from  12  noon  to  5:15 
p.m.  on  June  24,  2001  at  the  Kobe  YMCA.  SIETAR 
Kansai  (Society  for  Intercultural  Education,  Teach- 
ing and  Research)  also  cooperated  by  bringing  in 
their  members  and  by  providing  the  final  work- 
shop. The  program  was  packed  with  six  20-minute 
presentations  and  one  90-minute  workshop. 

The  program  began  with  David  Woodfield,  'Talk- 
ing About  Talk  Again — A Vygotskian  Approach  to 
the  Learning  of  Pragmatics";  followed  by  Jack  Bar- 
row,  "Pragmatics  and  the  Development  of  Fluency"; 
Brent  Poole,  "Speech  Acts  in  Nonsynchronous 
Computer  Mediated  Communication";  Matsuoka 
Rieko  on  "A  Study  of  Complimenting  Behavior"; 
and  Sakui  Keiko  on  "Pragmatic  Studies  on  Immer- 
sion Students."  Donna  Tatsuki's  presentation  on 
"The  Place  of  Pragmatics  in  the  Teaching  of  Lan- 
guage and  Culture"  was  especially  useful  in  making 
the  link  between  the  previous  presentations  and  the 
following  workshop  on  the  Contrast  Culture 
Method,  an  intercultural  training  approach,  which 
helps  people  become  more  aware  of  their  use  of 
intercultural  and  pragmatic  skills  in  a realistic  situa- 
tion. 

Participants  were  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
information  and  new  contacts  they  gained  at  the 
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mini-conference  and  quite  a few  wanted  to  know 
when  there  would  be  another  one!! 

(For  more  details  and  photos  go  to:  <http:// 
asia.geocities.com/wm_hogue/kobejalt/meetings/ 
mc010624/>) 

Pragmatics  SIG  will  be  active  at  PAC  3 JALT2001. 
Check  the  Conference  handbook  to  find  our  ac- 
tivities and  be  sure  to  join  us. 

WELL/GALE — On  July  1,  2001,  a mini-conference 
was  held  at  Daito  Bunka  Kaikan  (Daito  Cultural 
Center,  associated  with  Daito  Bunka  University)  in 
Nerima-ku,  Tokyo.  This  mini-conference  repre- 
sented a collaboration  between  the  JALT  GALE 
(Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Teaching)  and 
WELL  (Women  Educators  and  Language  Learners) 
SIGs.  WELL  is  an  international  but  Japan-based 
group  of  teachers  and  learners,  many  of  whom  are 
also  JALT/GALE  members. 

Conference  workshops,  all  of  which  were  con- 
ducted in  Japanese  (including  two  by  non-Japanese 
presenters)  included  the  following  themes:  1)  For- 
eign language  classes  in  Japan  that  aim  to  provide 
equitable  instruction  in  both  content  and  approach 
as  regards  membership  in  gender,  racial,  sexual  ori- 
entation, sexual  identity,  or  other  cultural  groups. 
Cooperative  learning,  Gardner's  multiple  intelli- 
gences, and  the  effects  of  personality  on  learning 
and  teaching  were  touched  upon.  2)  The  "comfort 
women"  issue,  which  has  been  erased  or  diluted  in 
junior  high  school  textbooks,  and  subjected  to  cen- 
sorship in  a recent  NHK  broadcast.  3)  Negative  ef- 
fects of  "globalization."  4)  Self  defense  training 
from  a gender-free  point  of  view.  5)  Identity  and 
coming  out  issues  for  sexual  orientation  minorities 
in  Japan.  6)  Assertiveness  training. 

The  idea  for  the  mini-conference  initially  arose 
at  the  annual  WELL  conference  in  January  2001. 
GALE  and  WELL  wanted  to  make  an  effort  to  at- 
tract prospective  Japanese  members,  as  foreigners 
currently  dominate  the  membership  ranks  of  both 
groups.  This  joint  July  mini-conference  attracted 
mostly  Japanese  participants,  but  attendees  in- 
cluded a substantial  number  of  foreigners  as  well 
as  both  male  and  female  participants. 

For  further  information  about  WELL  or  GALE,  or 
for  JALT  members  and  groups  wishing  to  collabo- 
rate with  us  for  future  projects,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  Jane  Joritz-Nakagawa,  Co-coordinator  of 
GALE  at  <janenakagawa@yahoo.com>;  t:  0293  30 
1925  (Ibaraki  prefecture). 

Submitted  by  Jane  Joritz-Nakagawa 

SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  coleman  south 

Bilingualism— Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/-steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
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Searching  for  new  titles? 

Have  questions  regarding  ELT  materials? 
Looking  for  discounts  and  fast  service? 
Contact  us  for  all  your  ELT  needs. 


DISCOUNT  BOOKS 


EMC. 


Nellie  s Group  Ltd. 

Henmi  Bldg.  2F,  3-2-4  Minami  Shinozaki-cho,  Mm 
Edogawa-ku,  Tokyo  133-0065 


*The  ELT  Specialists*  Tel » 03-3676-1 747  Fax  » 03-3676-181 5 
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College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375  7-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
1017 (h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne. jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — David  Dycus; 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-85  ll(w);  f:  0270- 
65-9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies— Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w);  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>;  Michael  H.  Fox; 
<thefox@humans-kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
PALEJournals.html> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Shin  Nitoguri; 

<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School— Robert  "Bob" 
Betts;  t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 
Learner  Development— Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers— James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators— Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Pragmatics— Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5-5283- 
5861  <yama@tmd.ac.jp> 

Teacher  Education— Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343-1 600(w); 
<miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com> 

Teaching  Children— Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation— Tim  Newfields;  t:  052- 
832-6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<testsig@jalt.org>;  website:  <www.jalt.org/test/> 
Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5 127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  0722-65-7005(f); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Applied  Linguistics— Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045- 
845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures— Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884- 
3447;  <long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick 
Francis;  t:  045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 
<warwick@japan. email. ne.jp> 
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Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  richard  blight 

Fukui:  May — Learning  Languages  as  a Way  of  Experi- 
encing Different  Cultures  by  Monica  Bargigli.  During 
this  presentation,  we  discussed  and  compared  Ital- 
ian and  Japanese  language  teaching  systems  and 
attitudes  to  language  learning.  Bargigli  described 
her  experience  of  learning  Japanese  through 
mainly  English  and  French  texts  and  explained 
how  this  greatly  improved  her  vocabulary  and 
ability  to  assimilate  languages.  The  presenter 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  a sound  gram- 
mar base  if  a language  is  to  be  retained,  and  ex- 
plained how  she  had  regained  Japanese  after  not 
using  it  for  two  years.  She  has  learnt  four  lan- 
guages out  of  interest  rather  than  duty,  and  be- 
lieves it  is  a teacher's  job  to  instill  enthusiasm  in 
students  and  make  language  learning  interesting. 

She  described  aspects  of  her  work  as  a freelance 
interpreter,  including  cultural  differences  she  had 
encountered  as  a foreign  woman  working  with 
Japanese  businessmen.  She  would  research  a job 
several  weeks  beforehand,  and  only  accept  well- 
defined  jobs.  It  was  important  to  talk  to  involved 
parties  prior  to  meetings  since  this  made  the  job 
easier.  During  meetings,  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  people  from  talking,  but  doing  this  too 
soon  could  adversely  affect  the  context.  Bargigli 
worked  as  an  interpreter  in  several  fields  including 
fashion,  art,  interior  design,  and  hospitality.  Inter- 
preters need  to  show  confidence  in  their  ability  in 
order  to  gain  a client's  trust.  Interpreting  jokes  and 
other  forms  of  humour  is  often  stressful,  as  is  the 
need  to  be  constantly  entertaining. 

Translating  literary  texts  is  more  difficult  than 
interpreting  work,  and  it's  important  to  keep  up  to 
date  with  changes  in  the  native  language.  Techni- 
cal translations  generally  follow  a standard  pattern 
and  are  less  stimulating,  whereas  literary  transla- 
tions are  interesting  but  financially  unrewarding. 
Translating  a 100-page  book  by  Abe  Kobo  into 
Italian  took  several  months.  In  this  type  of  work, 
it's  crucial  to  remain  true  to  the  writer's  inten- 
tions, maintaining  the  pattern  of  word  positions, 
pauses,  and  stops.  The  full  translation  process  in- 
volves several  stages,  including  the  initial  transla- 
tion, moving  on,  reviewing,  and  fine-tuning. 

Reported  by  Neil  Griffiths 

Kyoto:  June— How  to  Use  the  Internet  When  You 
Don't  Have  a Computer  in  the  Classroom  by 
Thomas  Robb.  Robb  started  by  introducing  us  to  a 
selection  of  projects  which  his  students  have  com- 
pleted and  put  up  on  the  Internet.  One  such 
project,  which  grew  out  of  a writing  class,  is  Fa- 
mous Personages  in  Japan,  which  still  continues  to 
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expand  with  people  sending  in  extra  information 
from  outside  the  university.  Students  generally 
regarded  the  prospect  of  having  their  work  made 
available  to  the  whole  world  as  highly  motivating. 
Robb's  policy  about  correcting  students'  writing  is 
to  make  sure  that  what  they  say  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  not  to  worry  if  they  do  not  express 
themselves  as  well  as  a native  speaker.  Some  prac- 
tical tips  for  selecting  projects  for  students  to  put 
on  the  Internet  are:  1)  Choose  a topic  which  is 
going  to  be  useful  to  other  people;  2)  Choose 
projects  which  the  students  can  research  them- 
selves; and  3)  Make  sure  that  students  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  copyright  legislation,  since  they  often 
need  to  obtain  permission  to  use  materials  which 
they  have  not  created  themselves. 

Robb  also  discussed  using  the  Internet  to  access 
materials  for  classroom  purposes.  The  key  to  find- 
ing suitable  material  quickly  is  skillful  use  of 
search  engines.  The  presenter's  favorite  search  en- 
gine is  <www.google.com>,  and  he  suggested  put- 
ting in  a number  of  keywords  that  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  information  you  are  seeking, 
and  then  to  add  additional  keywords  if  you  want 
to  further  limit  the  results.  For  suggestions  of  use- 
ful websites  with  good  content-based  material, 
what  to  do  with  such  material,  as  well  as  a detailed 
summary  of  his  presentation,  refer  to  Robb's 
website  at  <www.kyoto-su.ac.jp/-trobb/ 
Jaltkyoto.htmlx  The  presenter  concluded  with 
suggested  sites  for  students  to  practice  their  En- 
glish outside  the  classroom. 

Reported  by  Amanda  Gillis-Furutaka 


Matsuyama:  July — New  Directions  in  English  Lan- 
guage Teaching  in  the  21st  Century  by  Roger 
Davies.  The  English  Language  Teaching  (ELT)  in- 
dustry in  Japan  is  in  need  of  reform.  Davies  dis- 
cussed statistics  of  Japanese  performance  on  the 
TOEFL  test,  which  is  used  as  an  entry  test  to  North 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Japan  has  per- 
formed poorly  over  a 20-year  period,  and  was  con- 
tinuing this  trend,  ranking  181st  of  189  United 
Nations  countries,  and  18th  of  21  Asian  countries, 
in  the  1998-99  year.  And  these  results  occurred 
despite  the  major  commitment  Japan  has  made  to 
the  ELT  industry.  Davies  cited  two  reasons  for  this 
poor  performance.  Firstly,  the  number  of  contact 
hours  offered  in  many  English  programs  is  not 
enough  to  improve  students  from  false  beginner 
level  to  intermediate  and  advanced  levels.  The 
other  reason  is  Japan's  foreign  language  teaching 
tradition  of  yakudoku,  according  to  which  English 
is  translated  word  by  word  into  Japanese,  then 
reordered  and  recoded  in  Japanese  syntax.  Davies 
stressed  that  yakudoku  is  a serious  handicap  for 
Japanese  students  in  the  modern  world,  and  that 
the  poor  TOEFL  performances  are  not  the  fault  of 


students,  but  of  the  language  teaching  system. 
Japan  needs  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
for  the  next  generation,  or  Japanese  people  will 
continue  to  be  put  at  a considerable  disadvantage 
on  the  world  stage. 

This  April,  Ehime  University  became  the  first  na- 
tional university  to  implement  major  reforms  in 
their  ELT  program.  As  Academic  Director  at  the  new 
English  Education  Center  (EEC),  Davies  regards  this 
year's  changes  as  a necessary  first  step  in  the  reform 
process.  The  EEC  is  based  on  communicative  lan- 
guage teaching  principles  and  has  three  goals:  to 
activate  students'  passive  knowledge  of  English,  to 
provide  students  with  social  skills  in  English,  and  to 
create  a communicative  foundation  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  pursue  more  advanced  levels  of  study. 

Stage  1 began  this  year  with  1,700  freshmen  taking 
Course  A,  a course  that  stresses  functions  and  no- 
tions and  basic  English  social  skills.  Davies  reported 
that  preliminary  first  semester  results  are  promising, 
with  a very  low  dropout  rate  and  high  levels  of  stu- 
dent interest.  In  the  fall,  freshmen  will  take  Course 
B,  which  will  build  upon  communicative  skills 
taught  in  Course  A with  the  addition  of  lessons  fo- 
cusing on  topics  and  situations  that  students  are 
likely  to  encounter  outside  the  classroom.  The  EEC 
will  also  offer  C-courses  (a  first  semester  sophomore 
course),  S-courses  (summer  intensive  "skills" 
courses),  and  F-courses  (for  failed  students).  Plans 
for  future  Stage  2 and  Stage  3 developments  include 
a Writing  Resource  Center  and  a Community  Out- 
reach Program. 

Reported  by  Tamara  Milboum 

Nagasaki:  May — Essential  Internet  Activities  for 
the  Language  Classroom:  Four  Lessons  Learned 
From  Experience  by  Nathan  Edwards.  Edwards 
began  by  explaining  that  there  are  some  easy-to- 
leam  strategies  to  combat  "technophobia"  among 
both  teachers  and  learners  who  might  hesitate  to 
use  computer  software  and  Internet  capabilities  in 
the  classroom.  He  commented  that  at  his  school, 
engineering  students  more  readily  adopted 
Internet  activities,  since  they  were  required  to 
have  computer  hardware  and  software  as  a part  of 
their  course.  It  was  evident  from  the  response  dur- 
ing the  meeting  that  many  schools  are  not  set  up 
for  mass  student  access  to  the  Internet.  We  dis- 
cussed various  obstacles  to  implementing  Internet 
activities  in  the  classroom.  Edwards  also  surveyed 
us  before  and  after  the  presentation.  The  initial 
questionnaire  was  a humorous  CALL  Technical 
Aptitude  Screening  Test,  while  he  concluded  with 
a list  of  six  CALL  Group  discussion  questions,  in- 
cluding the  pros  and  cons  of  using  CALL  in  the 
classroom,  reasons  why  it  is  (or  is  not)  actually 
implemented,  and  the  general  situation  in  Japan. 
He  also  gave  some  interesting  and  useful  examples 
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of  his  experience  within  four  areas:  utilizing  global 
"live"  webcams  in  the  language  classroom,  face  to 
face  video  conferencing,  transcripts  and  real-time 
interaction  with  Relay  Chat,  and  Panoramic  Live 
Pictures — especially  through  virtual  houses  at 
<www.bamboo.com>. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 

Nagasaki:  June — Context  by  John  McAndrew  and 
Paula  McAndrew.  How  important  is  context  in 
understanding  what  language  means  and  how 
can  it  be  adequately  described  so  as  to  make  it 
relevant  to  student  needs?  Paula  McAndrew  be- 
gan by  discussing  some  current  theory  on  these 
issues.  Language  never  exists  without  some  kind 
of  surrounding  context,  which  she  explained  as 
the  social  world.  Aspects  of  the  social  world  in- 
clude the  situational  and  cultural  contexts.  The 
latter  is  separated  into  field,  tenor,  and  mode. 
Systemic  discourse  analysis  into  these  areas  has 
been  popular  in  EFL  teaching  and  research  in 
Australia,  based  largely  on  the  work  of  Halliday  in 
the  1970s  and  the  1980s.  John  McAndrew  used 
examples  such  as  shopping  for  clothes,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  to  portray  the  situational  context. 
Working  in  pairs  and  small  groups,  we  analyzed 
various  conversations  for  such  features  as  the  role 
of  language,  power,  and  relationships  within  en- 
counters. We  also  made  our  own  conversations 
within  specified  parameters,  and  discussed  these 
using  the  methodology  provided.  The  presenters 
commented  that  roleplays,  types  of 
contextualized  activities,  and  descriptive  tasks 
have  worked  well  for  them  with  their  own  stu- 
dents. Teachers  can  use  many  examples  from  au- 
thentic materials  and  language  textbooks  to  give 
students  a better  understanding  about  how  and 
why  communication  processes  are  effective. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 

Omiya:  April — Star  Taxi  by  DramaWorks  (Theo 
Steckler,  Ian  Franklin,  and  Marc  Sheffner).  While 
resembling  a standard  script,  Star  Taxi  is  some- 
what more  than  a play  in  which  the  protagonist 
works  for  a cab  company  by  the  same  name.  In 
20  scenes  of  dialogue,  it  describes  how  a young 
man  dreams  of  becoming  a Hollywood  star  but 
ends  up  becoming  increasingly  involved  with  an 
organized  crime  group — until  he  meets  a young 
Japanese  would-be  filmmaker,  who  helps  him 
out.  The  scenes,  though,  are  self-contained  units 
set  up  for  teachers  to  use  as  few  or  as  many  as 
they  like.  Star  Taxi  doesn't  require  any  props  or 
previous  drama  experience,  which  makes  it  easily 
adaptable  to  a wide  range  of  contexts.  It's  a fun 
text,  with  interesting  characters  and  an  engaging 
plot.  But  it's  also  educational:  the  writers  of  Star 
Taxi , being  EFL  teachers  themselves,  took  care  to 
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incorporate  a large  number  of  high-frequency 
language  structures  in  natural  contexts.  Rather 
than  encumber  their  work  with  grammatical  ex- 
planations, they  have  developed  and  included  a 
collection  of  brief  warm-up  activities  that  teach 
through  performance.  The  presenters  demon- 
strated a number  of  the  warm-up  activities,  and 
followed  this  by  discussing  their  approach  to 
teaching  the  dialogues.  They  begin  by  modeling  a 
short  exchange  of  two  or  three  lines,  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  pronunciation,  intonation,  and 
the  use  of  gestures.  Pairs  of  participants  then  re- 
enact what  they  have  seen.  The  presenters  next 
model  and  chain  together  each  subsequent  ex- 
change, giving  participants  a chance  to  practice 
each  stage  themselves,  until  the  entire  dialogue  is 
complete.  The  Star  Taxi  book  includes  a Japanese 
translation  of  the  entire  script,  but  actually  since 
the  dialogues  are  introduced  in  small  steps,  they 
are  simple  enough  to  teach  without  using  printed 
materials  in  class.  As  we  discovered,  by  the  end  of 
the  presentation,  we  had  easily  memorized  two 
entire  scenes.  We  concluded  by  performing  pair 
presentations,  and  left  the  meeting  feeling  not 
only  informed,  but  entertained  as  well. 

Reported  by  Paul  Lyddon 

Omiya:  May — Getting  Ready  for  Speech  and  De- 
bate by  Charles  LeBeau.  LeBeau,  a textbook  author 
with  Language  Solutions  Inc.,  demonstrated  how 
to  make  speech  and  debate  accessible  (even  to  stu- 
dents with  limited  English  proficiency)  by  utiliz- 
ing two  current  texts.  Getting  Ready  for  Speech  has  a 
major  focus  on  presentations,  and  clearly  outlines 
criteria  for  effective  verbal,  as  well  as  nonverbal, 
communication.  Units  in  the  text  explore  differ- 
ent speech  acts,  and  include  templates  to  help  stu- 
dents usefully  organize  their  thoughts  for  each 
task.  Another  strength  of  this  book  is  the  way  the 
listening  exercises  are  structured  to  foster  active 
student  participation.  While  many  are  based  on 
tape  recordings,  other  activities  set  up  meaningful 
exchanges  between  students  in  pairs  or  small 
groups.  We  sampled  a variety  of  tasks,  which  were 
both  instructive  and  enjoyable.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  presentation,  LeBeau  discussed  the  text  Dis- 
cover Debate.  As  with  Getting  Ready  for  Speech,  one 
of  the  key  features  was  structure.  We  began  by 
comparing  the  process  of  "constructing"  a good 
argument  to  the  metaphor  of  building  a house. 

We  listened  to  a recorded  position  statement  de- 
signed to  sensitize  students  to  the  traditional 
placement,  frequency  of  the  resolution,  and  rea- 
sons that  serve  as  the  "roof"  and  "pillars."  Then 
LeBeau  presented  and  illustrated  the  basic  grounds 
for  counter-argument.  With  the  process  seg- 
mented into  such  clearly  defined  and  easy-to-fol- 
low steps,  even  those  of  us  with  no  formal 
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debating  experience  found  ourselves  better  able  to 
organize  our  thoughts  and  to  construct  more  co- 
hesive arguments.  The  final  test  was  a small  group 
debate  in  which  both  the  issue  and  the  positions 
were  preassigned.  It's  sometimes  tough  to  defend  a 
view  with  which  you  don't  agree,  but  we  enjoyed 
this  refreshing  opportunity  to  engage  in  critical 
thinking,  as  much  as  we  appreciated  the  energy 
that  LeBeau  brought  to  the  presentation. 

Reported  by  Paul  Lyddon 
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Akita— Teaching  English  in  an  EFL  Context  by 
Yoshida  Kensaku,  Sophia  University.  In  Japan, 
getting  into  a higher  institute  of  education  is  a 
big  objective.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  also  a 
more  general  need  for  the  Japanese  to  learn  En- 
glish, which  is  to  acquire  it  as  a means  to  surviv- 
ing in  the  international  society  of  which  Japan  is 
a prominent  member.  I will  present  several  crite- 
ria to  clarify  these  points.  Saturday  September  8, 
14:00-16:00;  GH-300 , MSU-A  (Minnesota  State 
University  Akita);  one-day  members,  1000  yen,  stu- 
dents 500  yen . 

Chiba — Adapting  CALL  to  a Wide  Range  of 
Learner  Levels  and  Learning  Styles  by  Cheryl 
Martens,  Hiroshima  Kokusai  Gakuin  University. 
Martens  will  present  how  to  adapt  web-based 
language  activities  and  CD-ROMs  to  suit  your 
teaching  needs,  as  well  as  how  to  create  your 
own  web-based  language  activities  through 
freeware.  Sunday  September  30,  14:00-16:00; 

Chiba  Community  Center  (T ake  JR  mono- rail  from 
Chiba  Station  to  Chiba  Shiyakkushomae);  one-day 
members  500  yen. 

FukuiA Money,  Politics,  and  Education:  English  in 
South  Africa  by  Stefaan  Steyn.  Economic  devel- 
opment and  social  equity  are  major  goals  for 
South  Africa.  Improved  education  is  central  to 
achieving  these  goals.  Language  issues  are  cen- 
tral to  education,  along  with  improving  techni- 
cal and  scientific  competence.  The  educational 
role  of  English  in  multilingual  South  Africa,  and 
Africa  as  a whole,  has  been  hotly  debated  for 
some  years.  The  presenter  will  give  an  overview 
of  the  major  debates,  and  also  examine  themes 
that  are  relevant  to  the  teaching  of  English  in 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  international  context.  Sun- 
day September  16,  14:00-16:30;  Fukui  International 
Association ; one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Fukuoka — Debate  by  Dominic  Marini,  Fukuoka 
International  University.  This  presentation  is  on 
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teaching  debating  to  Japanese  college  students. 
Participants  will  be  asked  to  reflect  and  share 
opinions  on  various  aspects  of  teaching  with 
special  attention  given  to  students'  needs.  The 
presenter  will  offer  theoretical  and  practical  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  successful  in  his  own 
classes.  Saturday  September  22,  19:00-21:00;  Aso 
Foreign  Language  & Travel  College,  Building  5 (1- 
14-17  Hakataekiminami,  Hakata-ku  Fukuoka-shi); 
one-day  members  1 000  yen. 

Hiroshima — Raising  Japanese-English  Bilingual 
Children  in  Japan.  Panel  moderator:  Joe  Lauer.  Af- 
ter a 20-minute  presentation  by  the  moderator  en- 
titled "Recent  Research  Results  in  Raising 
Japanese-English  Bilingual  Children,"  we  will  have  a 
panel  discussion.  Members:  Adam  Beck,  Hiroshima 
International  School;  Susan  Meiki,  mother  of  three; 
Kato  Kumiko,  mother  of  two;  David  M.  Mosher, 
father  of  three.  Sunday  September  16,  15:00-17:00; 
Crystal  Plaza;  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Ibaraki — Paraphrasing:  What's  New?  What's  Old? 
What  Works?  by  William  Teweles,  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University.  This  talk  will  focus  on  ways  to 
incorporate  paraphrasing  into  a composition  class. 
Paraphrasing  is  a well-structured  way  to  help  stu- 
dents with  vocabulary  development,  sentence 
structure,  and  summary  writing  in  general.  Using 
practice  activities  from  standard  textbooks  and 
human  interest  type  articles  from  newspapers,  the 
speaker  will  feature  a few  preferred  intermediate- 
level  paraphrase  activities.  Sunday  September  16, 
13:30-17:00;  Ibaraki  Christian  University  (Hitachi 
Omika);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Iwate — First,  what  is  Extensive  Reading  with 
Graded  Readers?  What  makes  it  so  important, 
and  is  it  actually  easy  to  start  doing  in  my  classes? 
Second,  communication?  And  reading?  Together?? 
Yes.  In  this  workshop  Jeff  Herman  from  Oxford 
University  Press  will  demonstrate  in  complete  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  and  the  practical  implementa- 
tion of  Extensive  Reading  with  Graded  Readers. 
Teachers  of  all  ages  and  levels  will  find  this  work- 
shop useful  for  developing  reading  and  speaking 
fluency,  confidence,  and  motivation,  as  well  as 
introducing  a remarkably  time-efficient  strategy. 
Sunday  September  30,  10:30-12:30;  Iwate  Interna- 
tional Plaza,  Morioka. 

Kagoshima — Two  chapter  members  will  present 
their  ideas  based  on  their  teaching  practice. 
Yamasuso  Shintaro  will  discuss  his  experience  of 
team  teaching  with  an  ALT  at  the  junior  high 
school  level.  Brian  Pedersen  will  discuss  strategies 
for  developing  eagerness  at  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  levels.  Saturday  September  22, 
15:00-17:00;  Yoka  Center  (7th  floor  of  Daiei  in  front 
ofNishi  Station);  one-day  members  800  yen. 

Kanazawa — Teaching  Young  Children  by 
Kobayashi  Rumiko,  Matsuka  Phonics  Institute. 
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Kitakyushu — Project  Work  for  the  University- 
Based  Classroom  by  Joe  Tomei,  Kumamoto 
Gakuen  Daigaku.  Tomei  will  present  the  projects 
he  has  been  doing  with  university  students,  and 
the  organizational  steps  he  uses  to  make  them 
manageable.  The  presented  projects  will  include;  A 
Campus  Survey,  1192-Making  a New  Country,  A 
Campus  Improvement  Project,  Designing  a Restau- 
rant, Handicapped  Access  Project,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Presentation  Project.  He  will  also  describe 
steps  to  make  project  work  feasible  with  part-time 
teaching  work.  Saturday  September  8,  19:00-21:00; 
Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  room  31; 
one-day  members  500  yen. 

Kobe — Mini-Conference  on  Teaching  Children.  Pre- 
senters will  be  listed  on  the  website.  Teaching  En- 
glish to  Japanese  primary  and  pre-primary  aged 
children  has  become  a huge  enterprise.  Recent 
changes  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  make 
it  likely  that  this  trend  will  accelerate.  This  mini- 
conference will  explore  techniques  and  materials 
that  can  help  you  teach  children  more  effectively. 
Up-to-date  program  information  will  be  posted  at 
<http://asia.geocities.com/wm_hogue/kobejalt>. 
Sunday  September  30,  13:00-17:00;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F 
(between  Sannomiya  and  Shin-Kobe  Stations);  one-day 
members  1000  yen. 

Kyoto — Introducing  Public  School  Elementary  En- 
glish and  the  Monbushu  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  En- 
glish instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option  for 
the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the 
Japanese  public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published 
the  "Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English 
Teaching  Activities,"  to  provide  support  to  teach- 
ers. Merner,  a member  of  the  authoring  commit- 
tee, will  introduce  the  handbook,  share  views 
about  the  direction  public  elementary  school  En- 
glish seems  to  be  heading,  and  introduce  results  of 
a survey  about  the  current  situation  in  schools 
which  have  already  implemented  English.  Friday 
September  28,  time  TBA  (refer  to  chapter  website); 
Kyoto  Sangyo  University;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 
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Matsuyama — Internet  Activities  for  the  Language 
Classroom:  Four  Lessons  Learned  from  Experi- 
ence by  Nathan  Edwards,  Kanazawa  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  four  areas  explored  are:  1)  Utiliz- 
ing global  "live"  webcams  in  the  language  class- 
room; 2)  Using  Panoramic  3D  Images:  Free,  easy  to 
use  "Livepicture"  software;  3)  Discovering  Internet 
Relay  Chat:  Analyzing  authentic  texts;  and  4) 
Easy-to-use,  free  videoconferencing:  "Microsoft 
Netmeeting"  used  by  an  EFL  learner.  Please  note 
that  even  teachers  who  do  not  currently  have  or 
use  a computer  will  benefit  from  the  discussion  of 
teaching  methodology  and  exchange  of  ideas.  Sun- 
day September  9,  14:15-16:20;  Shinonome  High 
School  Kinenkan  4F;  one-day  members  1000  yen;  local 
members  4000  yen  per  year. 

Miyazaki — Integrating  Skills  for  Success  in  Learn- 
ing with  Tapestry.  Alastair  Lamond,  Thomson 
Learning  Japan.  The  presenter  will  introduce  the 
Tapestry  series'  approach  to  integrating  language- 
learning  and  studying  strategies  with  language 
skills  development  activities  and  show  how  this  is 
achieved  through  the  use  of  engaging  materials  on 
high-interest  topics,  learner-centered  tasks,  stimu- 
lating CNN  video,  and  optional  web-based  activi- 
ties. Saturday  September  8,  14:30-17:00,  Miyazaki 
Municipal  University;  members  and  newcomers  free. 

Nagasaki — No  meeting  scheduled  this  month.  How- 
ever, we  are  looking  for  interested  people  to  as- 
sume some  of  the  2002  chapter  officer  positions, 
come  the  next  round  of  elections  late  in  the  cooler 
climes  of  fall.  We  are  also  soliciting  ideas  and  pre- 
senters right  now  for  our  2002  program.  If  you 
would  like  to  talk  to  us  about  either  of  these  areas 
of  concern,  please  feel  free  to  contact  us  at  any 
time.  For  more  information  about  Nagasaki,  teach- 
ing resources,  and  our  meetings  planned  for  Octo- 
ber 14,  November  16,  and  December  8,  please  sign 
up  for  our  free,  monthly  email  newsletter. 

Nagoya — Robert  Habbick  of  Oxford  University 
Press  Nagoya  and  long-term  resident  of  Japan  will 
give  a workshop  which  presents  materials  and 
activities  for  elementary  to  high  school  aged  stu- 
dents. There  will  be  a materials  display  and 
prizes.  Admission  is  free  and  open  to  all.  Sunday 
September  23,  13:30-16:00;  Nagoya  International 
Center,  3F,  Rm.  1. 

Niigata — My  Share  Brunch.  A chance  to  get  to- 
gether and  share  teaching  ideas.  Bring  one  pre- 
pared dish  for  a potluck  brunch  while  we  socialize. 
Sunday  Sept  9,  11:00-12:30;  Niigata  International 
Friendship  Center,  3F. 

Okayama — Japanese  Language  Proficiency  Testing 
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by  Yamane  Chie,  Sanyo  University.  Language  Test- 
ing International  uses  the  ACTFL  Oral  Proficiency 
Interview  (OPI),  a standardized  procedure  for  the 
global  assessment  of  functional  speaking  ability. 
This  means  that  an  OPI  is  a testing  method  which 
measures  how  well  a person  speaks  a language  by 
comparing  their  performance  of  specific  language 
tasks,  not  with  some  other  person's,  but  with  the 
criteria  for  each  of  ten  proficiency  levels  described 
in  the  ACTFL  Revised  Proficiency  Guidelines.  The 
presenter  demonstrates  how  to  check  the  native 
English-speaking  interviewee's  Japanese  Oral  Profi- 
ciency. Then  the  presenter  tells  the  nonnative 
Japanese  speakers  in  the  audience  how  to  progress 
in  Japanese  oral  ability.  Sunday  September  16, 
15:00-17:00;  Sankaku  Bldg.  2f;  one-day  members 
1 000  yen,  students  500  yen. 

Omiya — Making  Dictionaries  Fun  by  Aoki  Kanako, 
Cambridge  University  Press.  This  presentation  will 
consider  how  CD-ROMs  can  change  the  way  we 
use  dictionaries  in  class  and  aid  in  the  developing 
of  students'  dictionary  skills.  It  will  show  how  CD- 
ROMs  have  made  dictionaries  much  more  interac- 
tive and  customizable,  and  most  importantly  fun. 
Finally  the  presenter  will  demonstrate  some  practi- 
cal classroom  uses  of  the  dictionary  such  as  how 
students  can  prepare  for  a class  on  a particular 
topic  or  research  an  essay  on  a particular  topic. 
Sunday  September  16,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya  Chuo 
Kominkan  (a  5-minute  walk  from  JR  Omiya  station, 
the  west  exit). 

Toyohashi — 1)  Alphabet  Starters  Gets  the  Kids 
Going,  2)  Getting  Students  to  Express  Themselves 
by  Derek  Mackrell,  Thompson  Learning.  The  pre- 
senter will  show  how  Alphabet  Starters,  a commu- 
nicative approach  to  presenting  phonics  to 
preschool  learners,  effectively  excites  and  moti- 
vates kids'  interest  in  English.  He  will  also  demon- 
strate activities  for  older  students  from  Expressions, 
a new  3-level,  4-skill  series  by  David  Nunan.  Sun- 
day September  16,  13:30-16:00;  Building  5,  Aichi 
University,  Toyohashi  Campus. 

Yamagata — Southampton,  London,  and  England 
in  Every  Possible  Term  by  Esther  Waer,  Nova  En- 
glish Conversation  School,  Yamagata.  Waer  will 
make  a presentation  on  the  above-mentioned 
topic,  focusing  on  the  possibility  of  a Japanese 
variety  of  English  based  on  her  teaching  experi- 
ence in  Japan.  Sunday  September  9,  13:30-15:30 ; 
Yamagata  Kajo  Kominkan  (t:  0236-45-6163);  one-day 
members  1000  yen. 
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Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for 
information  can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the 
editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236. 153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 

bren@gol.com;  website  <hamamatsujalt.com> 
Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 
jalthiroshima.htmlx 

Hokkaido — Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac. j p>;  website 
<englishforum. sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki — Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<iwatejalt@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2. synapse. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1 611  (w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobe  j alt> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
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1553;  <dkchris@shokei-gakuen.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto— Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 
Matsuyama — Richard  Blight;  t/f:  089-927-8341; 
<rblight@eec.ehime-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki— Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
htmlJALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f: 
095-861-5356;  <aab28032@popl6.odn.ne.jp>; 
website  <www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 
Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara— Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Chikahiko  Okada;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>; 

Phil  Julien  t/f:  0492-31-9896 
<phjulien@pg7.so-net.ne.jp>; 
website  <jalt.org/chapters/omiya/index. htm> 
Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>; 
website  <www.sun-inet.or.jp/-kimiko/ 
josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707; 

f:  0266-73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi— Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida; 

<ys-meg@mse. biglobe. ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>; 
website  <jalt.org/chapters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thornton@fin.ne.jp 
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Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  information  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead 
(four  months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus  September  15th  is 
the  deadline  for  a December  conference  in  Japan  or  a January 
conference  overseas,  especially  for  a conference  early  in  the 
month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

September  3-7,  2001 — Eurospeech  2001 — 
Scandinavia:  7th  European  Conference  on 
Speech  Communication  and  Technology,  an 
interspeech  event  in  Aalborg,  Denmark,  consist- 
ing of  conference  papers,  posters,  and  materials 
displays  plus  a large  number  of  satellite  events 
which  could  stand  as  independent  small  confer- 
ences, these  on  topics  such  as  linguistic  modeling 
of  spoken  language,  phonetics  and  phonology, 
speech  perception,  discourse  and  dialogue  (in- 
cluding prediction  techniques,  estimation  of  spe- 
cific information,  echo  control,  and  topic 
detection),  speaker  authentication,  spoken  dia- 
logue systems,  and  resources,  assessment,  and 
standards.  The  website  at  <http:// 
eurospeech2001.org>  is  substantial,  or  you  can 
email  Paul  Dalsgaard  at  <pd@cpk.auc.dk>  or  post 
him  at  the  Center  for  Person  Kommunikation 
(CPK),  Aalborg  University,  Aalborg,  Denmark;  t: 
45-96-35-8642. 

September  14-16,  2001 — GALA  2001:  Generative 
Approaches  to  Language  Acquisition,  which  is 
being  hosted  this  year  by  a number  of  Portuguese 
institutions,  will  be  held  in  Palmela,  Portugal,  an 
old  village  built  around  a castle.  The  program  is 
as  new  as  the  village  is  old.  Invited  speakers  in- 
clude Nina  Hyams,  Paula  Fikkert,  Maria  Teresa 
Guasti,  and  Anne  Cristophe;  the  presentations 
deal  with  a wide  range  of  phenomena,  from  prag- 
matics to  neurolinguistics  to  second  language 
acquisition.  The  complete  schedule  of  plenaries, 
papers,  colloquia,  etc.,  including  titles,  is  posted 
on  the  website  at  <www.fcsh.unl.pt/clunl/ 
gala_index.htm>.  For  further  information,  email 
<gala2001@netvisao.pt>. 

September  28-29,  2001 — The  GALE  SlG's  joint  in- 
ternational conference  with  the  East-Asian  Stud- 
ies Association  of  Hokkaido  (EASH)  will  be  held  at 
Hokkaido  International  School  in  Sapporo, 
Hokkaido.  The  conference  will  be  organized 
around  five  themes — gender  and  education,  gen- 
der issues  in  Japan,  minorities  in  Hokkaido,  edu- 
cational issues  in  Hokkaido  and  Japan,  and  the 
Japanese  family — usually  with  a guest  speaker, 
several  papers  and  a panel  discussion  for  each 
theme.  Guest  speakers  include  Cynthia  Nelson, 
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Marie  Wilson  Nelson,  and  Vera  Mackie.  The  con- 
ference fee  is  just  3,000  yen,  and  you  can  register 
on  site.  For  further  details,  email  the  Conference 
Committee  at  <eashgale2001@hotmail.com>. 

October  4-7,  2001 — Pacific  Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum  (PacSLRF)  2001,  at  the  Imin  Con- 
ference Center,  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  USA.  The  papers,  posters,  and 
colloquia  of  this  conference  will  focus  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  second  languages  in  instructed  and 
naturalistic  settings,  particu- 
larly in  East  Asian,  Southeast 
Asian,  and  Pacific  languages. 

Plenary  speakers  include 
Kevin  Greeks  (St.  Andrews 
University,  Osaka,  Japan), 

William  O'Grady  (University 
of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  Hawaii, 

USA),  Jeff  Siegel  (University  of  New  England,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia),  Karen  Watson-Gegeo 
(University  of  California  at  Davis,  California, 

USA),  and  Lydia  White  (McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Canada).  Two  colloquia  of  special  inter- 
est to  Japan  teachers  may  be  "Japanese  as  a Second 
Language  from  Different  Perspectives"  (Kazue 
Kanno  of  UH  Manoa)  and  "Issues  in  Instructed 
SLA"  (Catherine  Doughty,  UH  Manoa).  For  infor- 
mation on  preregistration,  the  conference  sched- 
ule, lodging,  and  social  events,  see  the  website  at 
<www.LLL.hawaii.edu/pacslrf/>,  email 
<pacslrf@hawaii.edu>,  or  post  to  Pacific  Second 
Language  Research  Forum  (PacSLRF)  2001,  c/o 
National  Foreign  Language  Resource  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  1859  East-West  Road 
#106,  Honolulu  HI  96822;  t:  1-808-956-9424;  f:  1- 
808-956-5983. 

October  25-26,  2001 — Discourse , Communication 
and  the  Enterprise,  an  international  conference 
at  the  University  of  Lisbon  Centre  for  English 
Studies,  Lisbon,  Portugal,  aims  to  bring  together 
academics,  researchers,  and  professionals  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines  who  wish  to  make  macro-  or 
micro-analyses  of  discourse  and  communication 
in  the  world  of  business,  particularly  concerning 
language  in  use  and  the  framing  of  discursive  and 
cultural  practices  in  that  world.  Invited  speakers 
include  Francesca  Bargiela  (Nottingham  Trent 
University),  Britt-Louise  Gunnarsson  (Stockholm 
University),  and  Maria  do  Carmo  Leite  de  Oliveira 
(Pontif'cia  Univ.  Catolica  do  Rio  de  Janeiro).  For 
more  information,  contact  Emilia  Ribeiro  Pedro 
or  Carlos  A.  M.  Gouveia  by  email  at 
<epedro@mail.doc.fl.ul.pt>  or 
<carlos.gouveia@mail.doc.fLuLpt>,  or  by  post  to 
either  person  at  Centro  de  Estudos  Anglisticos, 
Faculdade  de  Letras  da  Universidade  de  Lisboa, 
Cidade  Universitaria,  1600-214  Lisboa,  Portugal; 
t:  351-21-792-0000;  f:  351-21-796-0063. 
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Calls  for  Papers/Posters 

(In  Order  of  Deadlines) 

November  14,  2001  (for  March  20-23,  2002) — 
The  Eighth  Annual  TESOL  Arabia  International 
Conference:  Critical  Reflection  & Practice  will  be 
held  at  the  Abu  Dhabi  Hilton,  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates. Speakers  include  Keith  Richards  (Aston  Uni- 
versity, UK),  Stephen  Gaies  (University  of 
Northern  Iowa,  USA),  Tove  Skutnabb-Kangas 

(University  of  Roskilde,  Den- 
mark), Bonny  Norton  (Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia, 
Canada),  Robert  Phillipson 
(Copenhagen  Business 
School,  Denmark),  Adrian 
Holliday  (Canterbury  Christ 
Church  University  College, 
UK),  Suresh  Canagarajah,  Graham  Crookes,  and 
Barbara  Sinclair.  For  more  information  and  for 
forms,  check  the  website  at  <tesolarabia.org/con- 
ference/index.htmx 

For  information  on  proposals,  contact  Christine 
Coombe  at  <christinecoombe@hotmail.com>  or 
Phil  Quirke  at  <phiLquirke@hct.ac.ae>.  Preregistra- 
tion by  December  12,  2001  significantly  lowers  the 
conference  fee.  Registration  forms  are  also  available 
online.  The  conference  entertainment  program  will 
offer  many  unique  activities,  among  them  a half- 
day Desert  Safari  Tour  (dune  bashing,  camel  riding, 
shisha  smoking,  hennaed  hands  dyeing,  and  more) 
and  a Dhow  Dinner  Cruise.  Healthy  discount  on 
roundtrip  airline  tickets  to  Abu  Dhabi  originating 
anywhere  are  also  available.  Contact  Jane  Hoelker, 
Hospitality  Committee,  directly  for  social  event 
information  or  to  register  for  social  events  at 
<hoelkerj@hotmail.com>. 

Reminders — Calls  for  Papers 

September  7,  2001  (for  December  1-2,  2001) — 
2nd  IALIC  (International  Association  of  Lan- 
guages and  Intercultural  Communication) 
Annual  International  Conference — Living  in 
Translated  Worlds:  Languages  and  Intercultural 
Communication,  at  Leeds  Metropolitan  Univer- 
sity, UK.  Proposals  for  papers,  workshops,  panels, 
and  posters  on  the  conference  theme  of  an  ideo- 
logical, theoretical,  or  pedagogical  nature  are  wel- 
come from  a wide  range  of  disciplines.  See  the  July 
TLT  for  more  detail  or  go  to  <http://www.cf.ac.uk/ 
encap/sections/lac/ialic/conference/ 
background. html>  for  a very  full  discussion  of 
aims  and  contexts.  Please  note  that  proposals 
must  be  accompanied  by  conference  registration, 
available  via  the  conference  homepage  at 
<www.cf.ac.uk/encap/sections/lac/ialic/confer- 
ence>.  Contact:  Joy  Kelly  <j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk>, 
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Conference  Administrator;  Centre  for  Language 
Study,  Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett  Park 
Campus,  Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  England;  t:  44-113- 
2837440;  f:  44-113-2745966. 

Reminders — Upcoming  Conferences 

September  20-23,  2001 — Form-Meaning  Connec- 
tions in  Second  Language  Acquisition,  hosted  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  Chicago-Mart  Plaza.  The  conference  website  at 
<uic.edu/depts/sfip/formmeaning/>  is  very  exten- 
sive, or  one  can  email  requests  or  questions  to 
<formconf@uic.edu>. 


fob  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  email 
<tlt Jic@jalt.org>  or  fax  (0463-S9-S36S)  Paul  Daniels , fob 
Information  Center.  Email  is  preferred.  The  notice  should  be 
received  before  the  15th  of  the  month , two  months  before  publi- 
cation, and  contain  the  following  information:  city  and  prefec- 
ture, name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or 
part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  applica- 
tion materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information.  A special 
form  is  not  necessary.  If  you  want  to  receive  the  most  recent  fIC 
listings  via  email,  please  send  a blank  message  to 
<jobs@jalt.org>. 

Aichi-ken — The  Department  of  Cross-Cultural  and 
Social  Studies,  Aichi  University  of  Education,  in- 
vites applications  for  a full-time  associate  professor 
to  commence  from  April  1,  2002.  Qualifications: 
native-speaker  English  competency;  MA  or  Ph.D. 
in  TEFL/TESL  or  a related  field;  appreciable  num- 
ber of  publications;  substantial  teaching  experi- 
ence; working  knowledge  of  Japanese.  Duties: 
teaching  a minimum  of  six  English  Communica- 
tion classes  for  majors  and  non-majors.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  salary  and  commuting  allowance  are 
based  on  the  university's  scale.  Application  Mate- 
rials: CV  with  a photograph  and  a copy  of  the 
certificate  of  your  highest  degree;  letter  of  recom- 
mendation; list  of  publications;  a copy  of  each 
publication  or  documents  supporting  them;  ^let- 
ter from  a public  hospital  or  health  center  testify- 
ing to  your  health  condition;  a list  of  the  previous 
items.  Deadline:  Application  should  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  October  20,  2001.  Contact: 
Application  to  be  sent  by  registered  post  to:  The 
Personnel  Office,  Aichi  University  of  Education,  1 
Hirosawa,  Igaya-cho,  Kariya,  Aichi  448-8542.  For 
further  information,  contact  Anthony  Robins  at 
the  above  department. 


Aichi-ken — Bianchi  International  Services  is  seeking 
full-time  native  English  teachers  for  postings  in 
public  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Nagoya  and  Inuyama  city  areas.  Qualifications: 
university  degree  + RSA  CELT A or  equivalent  (MA 
TESOL  preferred);  minimum  1 year  teaching  expe- 
rience (Japanese  public  school  experience  a plus); 
communicative  Japanese  skills;  and  a driver's  li- 
cense is  a plus.  Duties:  teaching  and  developing 
curriculum  and  materials  for  our  elementary  or 
junior  high  school  programs.  Salary  & Benefits: 
260,000 — 290,000  yen/month.  Company  accom- 
modations include  full  payment  of  key  & gift 
money;  1/2  rent  subsidy  of  up  to  35,000  yen / 
month;  1/2  health  insurance  payment  of  up  to 
15,000  yen/month;  transportation  arranged  and 
compensated  as  appropriate;  paid  holidays;  ap- 
proximately six  weeks  paid  vacation  (summer, 
winter,  and  spring  breaks).  One-year  renewable 
contracts  begin  in  April  2002.  Application  Mate- 
rials: Send  resume  and  cover  letter.  Contact: 

Keiko  or  Anthony  at  Bianchi  International  Ser- 
vices, #103  Maison  Yamamoto,  172  Higashi- 
Koken,  Inuyama  City  484-0083; 

<bianchi@topaz. ocn.ne.jp>. 

Ehime-ken,  Matsuyama-shi — The  Humanities  Fac- 
ulty of  Matsuyama  University  is  looking  for  a full- 
time EFL  instructor  to  begin  April  1,  2002. 
Qualifications:  native-speaker  competency  with 
an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/TESOL.  Knowledge  of  Japan 
and/or  experience  in  teaching  Japanese  students 
would  be  helpful.  Duties:  teach  six  90-minute 
classes  a week,  including  large  classes  of  around  60 
students.  Salary  & Benefits:  two-year,  nonrenew- 
able contract  includes  salary  of  roughly  4,300,000 
yen/year;  airfare  to  and  from  Matsuyama;  partial 
payment  of  health  insurance;  research  funds.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  resume,  transcripts,  copy  of 
diploma,  list  of  academic  achievements,  refer- 
ences, and  an  essay  on  English  language  educa- 
tion; application  material  will  not  be  returned. 
Deadline:  September  28,  2001.  Contact:  Dean  of 
the  Humanities  Faculty,  Matsuyama  University,  4- 
2 Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama  790-8578;  no  email  or 
telephone  inquiries. 

Himeji-shi,  Hyogo-ken — The  English  Department 
of  Himeji  Dokkyo  University  is  seeking  3 full-time 
EFL  teachers;  one  position  to  be  filled  October  1, 

2001,  the  other  two  positions  beginning  April  1, 

2002.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TESOL,  applied  lin- 
guistics or  a related  field  preferred,  and/or  two 
years  ALT  experience  or  university/college  teach- 
ing experience  in  Japan.  Two  publications  are  also 
desirable.  Duties:  teach  ten  80-minute  classes  per 
week  to  students  of  foreign  language,  econo 
informatics,  or  law  departments,  plus  approxi- 
mately 10  hours  per  week  for  class  preparation, 
office  hours,  and  student  consultation.  Special  two 
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or  three-week  between-term  course  duties  may 
also  be  required.  Salary  & Benefits:  instructor 
rank  pay  scale  of  4,500,000  yen  for  a one-year  con- 
tract, plus  165,000  yen  research  allowance,  60,000 
yen  for  conference  travel,  and  commuting  allow- 
ance according  to  university  regulations.  Contract 
renewable  upon  mutual  agreement  for  two  addi- 
tional years.  Medical  insurance  is  subsidized.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  cover  letter  plus  resume/CV, 
a recent  photograph,  1-2  page  statement  of  views 
on  teaching  and  career  objectives,  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  copy  of  university 
degree(s);  interview  to  be  scheduled  for  short-list 
applicants.  Contact:  Chair,  English  Department, 
Foreign  Language  Faculty,  Himeji  Dokkyo  Univer- 
sity; 7-2-1  Kamiohno,  Himeji,  Hyogo,  670-8524. 

For  further  information  contact:  J.  E.  Strain  at  f: 
0792-23-1973  or  <strain@himeji-du.ac.jp>. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Japan, 
an  English-medium  graduate  institution,  is  look- 
ing for  temporary  English  Language  Instructors  to 
teach  in  its  Intensive  English  Program  in  2001  for 
nine  weeks:  one-week  orientation  & de-briefing 
and  eight  weeks  teaching.  The  program  dates  have 
yet  to  be  finalized,  but  will  probably  run  mid-July 
to  mid-September.  (We  try  to  set  our  dates  at  times 
that  will  allow  full-time  teachers  in  Japan  to  par- 
ticipate during  their  summer  break.)  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  or  equivalent  in  TESL/TEFL  or  related 
field.  Experience  with  EAP,  intermediate  students, 
and  intensive  programs  highly  desirable.  Experi- 
ence with  programs  in  international  relations,  in- 
ternational management,  or  cross-cultural 
communication  helpful.  Familiarity  with  Win- 
dows computers  is  required.  Duties:  teach  inter- 
mediate-level graduate  students  up  to  16  hrs/wk; 
assist  in  testing  & materials  preparation;  attend 
meetings;  write  short  student  reports;  participate 
in  extra-curricular  activities.  Salary:  850,000  yen 
gross.  Benefits:  Free  apartment-style  accommoda- 
tion provided  on  or  near  the  campus.  Transporta- 
tion costs  refunded  soon  after  arrival.  No  health 
insurance  provided.  Location:  Yamato-machi, 
Niigata  prefecture,  (a  mountainous  region  about 
ninety  minutes  by  train  from  Tokyo).  Application 
materials:  Mail  a current  CV  and  cover  letter.  No 
email  applications  will  be  accepted.  Deadline: 
Application  to  be  received  by  November  1,  2001. 
Successful  applicants  will  be  invited  to  interview 
at  the  JALT2001  Conference  in  Kitakyushu  or  in 
Tokyo  in  February  2002.  Contact:  Nakajima 
Mitsuko,  IEP  Administrative  Coordinator,  Interna- 
tional University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi,  Minami 
Uonuma-gun,  Niigata-ken  949-7277. 

Tokyo-to,  Hachioji-shi — Chuo  University  Law  Fac- 
ulty seeks  a tenure-track  Lecturer/Associate  Profes- 
sor for  its  English  Department,  starting  April  2002. 
The  successful  applicant  will  teach  English  classes, 
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including  English  for  Academic  Purposes  and 
courses  in  their  own  academic  specialty.  Qualifi- 
cations: university  teaching  experience,  an  MA  or 
higher  in  Humanities/Social  Sciences,  experience 
in  curriculum  development  and  administration, 
and  Japanese  ability.  Salary  and  benefits:  com- 
petitive with  similar  private  universities  in  Japan. 
Contact:  Please  send  an  English  resume,  a list  of 
publications,  contacts  for  references,  and  an  essay 
of  approx.  750  words  explaining  your  approach  to 
teaching  English  by  September  14  to:  Hiring  Com- 
mittee, Law  Faculty,  Chuo  University,  742-1 
Higashinakano,  Hachioji,  Tokyo  192-0393. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  resident  in  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications  and  three  years  university 
teaching  experience  or  one  year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  Class- 
room activities  include  teaching  small  group  dis- 
cussion, journal  writing,  and  book  reports; 
collaboration  with  others  in  curriculum  revision 
project.  Publications,  experience  with  presenta- 
tions, and  familiarity  with  email  are  assets.  Salary 
& Benefits:  comparable  to  other  universities  in 
the  Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in 
writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  ap- 
plication form  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. Deadline:  ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIMERS; 
English  and  American  Literature  Department, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Languages  at  Tokyo 
Women's  Christian  University  is  seeking  a full- 
time English-speaking  Contract  Instructor  to  begin 
on  April  1,  2002.  The  contract  is  for  one  year  and 
can  be  extended  once,  i.e.  a maximum  of  two 
years.  Qualifications:  native  English  speaker  com- 
petence with  a BA  or  BSc  and  preferably  university 
teaching  experience.  Japanese  conversation  ability, 
while  not  essential,  would  also  be  desirable.  Du- 
ties: Teach  ten  90-minute  English  skills  classes  per 
week  and  assist  with  entrance  examination  mark- 
ing. Salary  and  Benefits:  340,000  yen  per  month 
plus  a four-month  bonus  per  year,  transportation 
expenses,  and  housing  allowance  (up  to  50,000 
yen  depending  on  eligibility).  Deadline:  October 
15,  2001  Application  Materials:  CV.  Other  Infor- 
mation: Applicants  should  be  available  for  an  in- 
terview on  campus  in  Tokyo  during  October  or 
early  November,  so  we  do  not  encourage  applica- 
tions from  outside  Japan.  The  university  will  NOT 
pay  travel  expenses  related  to  the  interview.  No 
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email  or  faxes,  please.  Contact:  Martin  Willis,  De- 
partment of  Languages,  Tokyo  Women's  Christian 
University,  2-6-1  Zempukuji,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo 
167-8585.  Phone:  03-5382-6209. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Languages  at  Tokyo 
Women's  Christian  University  is  seeking  a full- 
time Contract  Lecturer  to  begin  on  1 April  2002. 
The  contract  is  for  two  years  and  can  be  extended 
once,  i.e.  a maximum  of  four  years.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native  English  speaker  competence  with  a 
MA  in  TESOL  or  related  field  and  preferably  uni- 
versity teaching  experience.  The  ability  to  follow 
meetings  in  Japanese,  while  not  essential,  would 
be  an  advantage.  Duties:  Teach  seven  90-minute 
English  skills  classes  per  week,  take  part  in  depart- 
ment and  other  committee  meetings,  and  assist 
with  entrance  examination  marking.  Salary  and 
Benefits:  395,000  yen  per  month  plus  a four- 
month  bonus  per  year,  transportation  expenses, 
and  housing  allowance  (up  to  50,000  yen  depend- 
ing on  eligibility).  Deadline:  October  15,  2001 
Application  Materials:  CV.  Other  Information: 
Applicants  should  be  available  for  an  interview  on 
campus  in  Tokyo  during  October  or  early  Novem- 
ber, so  we  do  not  encourage  applications  from 
outside  Japan.  The  university  will  not  pay  travel 
expenses  related  to  the  interview.  No  email  or 
faxes,  please.  Contact:  Martin  Willis,  Department 
of  Languages,  Tokyo  Women's  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 2-6-1  Zempukuji,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo  167- 
8585.  Phone:  03-5382-6209. 

Tottori-ken — Tottori  University  of  Environmental 
Studies  (TUES)  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  vocabulary  & grammar,  reading  & listening, 
writing  & presentation  from  April  2002.  The  cam- 
pus is  located  in  Tottori-shi,  nearTsunoi  Station. 
Qualifications:  Must  be  a Chugoku  resident;  na- 
tive-speaker competency  in  English;  MA  in  TEFL/ 
TESOL  or  a related  field  preferred.  Duties:  teach  a 
minimum  of  three  koma  per  week.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: comparable  to  national  universities;  one-year 
contract  renewable  subject  to  performance  and 
budget.  Application  Materials:  cover  letter;  CV; 
details  of  publications  and  presentations,  if  any. 
Apply  either  in  English  or  Japanese.  No  email  ap- 
plications will  be  accepted.  Deadline:  ongoing 
until  filled;  highly  advised  to  apply  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Contact:  Uchida  Hiroki,  English  Depart- 
ment, Tottori  University  of  Environmental 
Studies,  1-1-1,  Wakabadai-kita,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori- 
ken  689-1111;  <uchida@kankyo-u.ac.jp>. 

Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 

30th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <jobs@jalt.org>  and 

view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address  be- 
low). Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 


relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want  ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
~sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACS1S  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems' Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworldwide.com> 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  brian  cullen 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  column 
editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up  to  150  words  written  in 
a paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 
Submissions  should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To 
repeat  an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor.  For  informa- 
tion about  more  upcoming  conferences,  see  the  Conference  Cal- 
endar column. 

Calls  for  Papers 

TESOL  Arabia  8th  Annual  International  Confer- 
ence— The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Abu 
Dhabi  Hilton  Hotel,  United  Arab  Emirates,  from 
20-22  March  2002.  The  theme  is  "Critical  Reflec- 
tion and  Practice.''  Guest  speakers  include  Bonny 
Norton,  Robert  Phillipson,  Keith  Richards,  Suresh 
Canagarajah,  Graham  Crookes,  Barbara  Sinclair, 
Stephen  Gaies,  Adrian  Holliday,  and  Tove 
Skutnabb-Kangas.  Proposals  for  presentations  are 
being  accepted  until  November  14,  2001.  A pro- 
posal form  is  downloadable  from  <http:// 
tesolarabia.org/conference>.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  proposals,  please  contact:  Christine 
Coombe  at  <christinecoombe@hotmail.com>  or 
Phil  Quirke  at  <phil.quirke@hct.ac.ae>. 
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Other  Announcements 

Questions  Needed  for  PAC3  at  JALT2001  Plenary 
Dialogue — You  are  invited  to  participate  in  a dia- 
logue on  teaching  and  learning  in  the  21st  Century 
that  will  help  to  shape  a collaborative  plenary  by 
Professors  Christopher  Candlin  and  Anne  Burns  at 
the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference.  The  main  speak- 
ers are  collecting  questions  on  three  key  issues  fac- 
ing teacher- researchers:  1)  Contacts,  Contexts,  and 
Identities;  2)  Motivation;  and  3)  Classroom  tasks. 
They  want  to  know  whether  EFL  students  have 
been  "getting  the  right  stuff"  from  their  teachers 
and  classrooms  in  Asia.  Please  join  the  dialogue  ex- 
ploring the  validity  of  existing  teacher  beliefs  such 
as  "People  who  have  little  contact  with  the  host 
community  will  not  learn  the  language  success- 
fully" and  "Motivation  is  the  most  important  vari- 
able in  second  language  acquisition."  Contact  them 
by  email  at  <enopera@cityu.edu.hk>  and 
<anne.burns@mq.edu.au>  well  before  their  Novem- 
ber 24  collaborative  plenary  speech  where  they  in- 
tend to  make  the  dialogue  come  alive. 

TELL  Training  in  Listening  and  Counseling 
Skills — Tokyo  English  Life  Line's  60-hour  training 
for  phone  counselors,  September-December, 

2001,  covers  listening  skills,  basic  counseling  tech- 
niques, and  topics  such  as  cross-cultural  sensitiv- 
ity, suicide,  and  HIV/AIDs.  The  training  and 
volunteering  for  the  Life  Line  are  opportunities  to 
build  skills,  gain  experience  in  counseling,  and 
contribute  to  the  international  community.  TELL 
is  a nonprofit  organization  accredited  by  Life  Line 
International  and  the  Samaritan  Institute  and  a 
member  of  the  Federation  of  lnochi-no-Denwa. 

For  details,  contact  TELL  at  03-3498-0261. 

Call  for  Participation  in  Pan-Asian  Vibrant  De- 
bate— You  are  welcome  to  join  in  a debate  at  the 
Pan-Asian  Conference  with  the  main  speakers  who 
will  try  to  tackle  key  issues  and  questions  facing 
our  teaching  profession  in  Asia.  PAC  is  designed  to 
elicit  questions  and  to  seek  answers  from  partici- 
pants. For  example,  at  PAC1  held  in  Bangkok  in 
1997,  Marc  Helgeson  asked  the  audience  "Are  we 
moving  toward  an  Asian  methodology?"  and 
"What  is  the  usefulness,  necessity  and  possibility 
of  an  Asian  model?"  After  the  conference,  partici- 
pants began  investigating  these  questions  and 
some  researchers  formed  collaborative  study 
teams.  These  questions  proved  to  be  an  important 
line  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Yoshida  Kensaku  of  Sophia 
University  (who  was  a main  speaker  at  PAC2  held 
in  Korea  in  1999)  presented  a Japanese  model  of 
language  learning  during  his  TESOL  2001  plenary 
speech.  Two  more  key  questions  to  be  posed  at 
PAC3  include:  "Should  foreign  languages  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools?"  and  "Is  value 
added  by  learning  and  researching 
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collaboratively?"  More  questions  are  needed  to 
add  to  the  vibrant  debate  scheduled  from  3 p.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Sunday,  November  25  in  Kokura,  and 
you  are  invited  to  send  your  ideas  to  David 
McMurray,  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  Program  Chair 
by  email  at  <mcmurray@int.iuk. ac.jp>. 

MA  TESOL  Project — The  Australia-Japan  Founda- 
tion has  launched  an  ambitious  MA  TESOL  project 
in  Japan.  The  new  degree  course,  specifically  de- 
signed for  English  language  teachers  in  Japanese 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  has  been  under 
development  for  more  than  two  years.  The  course 
is  the  first  offshore  course  available  that  focuses 
on  the  classroom  needs  of  teachers  in  the  Japanese 
secondary  school  environment.  With  a modular 
system  that  lets  teachers  choose  subjects  to  meet 
their  specific  needs,  the  course  also  includes  per- 
sonal English  language  improvement  components 
and  comes  with  extensive  glossaries  and  readings 
in  Japanese  as  well.  The  program  was  put  together 
with  the  University  of  Technology  Sydney,  Curtin 
University  and  Insearch  Language  Centre.  With 
qualified  tutors  and  advisers  in  Japan  and  full 
Internet  service  envisaged  for  the  program,  the 
course  also  takes  into  account  the  busy  schedules 
of  teachers  while  providing  a high  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  a very  low  cost.  For  more  information 
contact:  Terry  White,  Australia-Japan  Foundation; 
t:  03-5232-4174;  f:  03-5232-4064. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher 
needs  English  language  proofreaders  immediately. 
Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with 
language  teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency, 
a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
education,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in 
Rich  Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post. 
Postal  submissions  must  include  a clearly 
labeled  diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manu- 
scripts should  follow  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in 
The  Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and 
clarity,  without  prior  notification  to  authors. 
Deadlines  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic ) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long, 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language  teach- 
ing field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
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500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tlt 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Special  Interest  Group  News,  jalt- recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
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was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and 
other  information  in  order,  followed  by  a 
brief,  objective  description  of  the  event).  Maps 
of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon  consul- 
tation with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication, 
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Chapter  Announcements 
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f}  ©2#  ml©  15  B (^Chapter  Announcements 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions,  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

jRAffifl'CT.  Job  Information 

Center/Positions  Announcement  Form  £ 
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Staff  List 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Paul  Daniels 
tlt_jic@jalt.org 


JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Gene  van  Troyer 
t/f:  0582-79-4050;  pubchair@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  Iizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 

3-26  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu  804 
t:  093-884-3447,  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sub@jalt.org 

Associate  Editor  — Scott  Gardner 
t/f:  086-270-7101;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — 3$cJll $k^(Kinugawa  Takao) 
t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  tlt_edj@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — 'MFIEj#  (Ono 
Masaki)  t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  tlt_edj2@jalt.org 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  tlt_ed2@jalt.org 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College, 
t:  011-613-2488  (h);  t:  011-561-7156 
(w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  tlt_web@jalt.org 


COLUMN  EDITORS 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham  <&  Miyao  Mariko 
Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  lbaraki 
University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499 
English:  tlt_cl@jalt.org;  H tlt_clj@jalt.org 

My  Share  — Erin  Burke , Brian  Cullen , <fr  Oishi  Harumi 
t/f:  086-270-7101;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Book  Reviews  — Steve  Snyder,  tlt_br@jalt.org 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Amanda  O'Brien 
tlt_rr@jalt.org 

Letters  — Malcolm  Swanson  (See  Editor)  <fr  Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

Bulletin  Board  — Brian  Cullen  & Saito  Makiko 

Brian  Cullen:  Shoken  2-1-15-10001,  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya 
464-0082;  English:  tlt_bb@jalt.org;  H 
chip621@aol.com 

SIG  Focus  — Aleda  Krause 

t/f:  048-789-2240;  tlt_sf@jalt.org 

SIG  News  — Coleman  South 

t:  018-886-5100;  f:018-886-5019;  tlt_sig@jalt.org 

Chapter  Reports  — Richard  Blight 
English:  tlt_chre@jalt.org 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tlt_chmt@jalt.org 

JALT  News  — Amy  Hawley  <&  Sugino  Toshiko 

Amy  Hawley:  205  Summer  House,  91-2  Zenzamachi, 
Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  420-0842 
t/f:  054-248-5090;  tlt_news@jalt.org 
Sugino  Toshiko : sugino@cc.nda.ac.jp 

Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 
University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193; 
t:  058-293-3096  (w);  f:  058-293-3118  (w);  tlt_cc@jalt.org 


OCCASIONAL  COLUMN  EDITORS 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel 
J.  McIntyre ; djm@tkg.att.ne.jp 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  Davies ; tlt_net@jalt.org 
Off  the  Presses  — Coleman  South  <tlt_op@jalt.org> 

Working  Papers  — John  McLaughlin  <jmcl@gol.com> 


Proofreaders  — Douglas  Doyle , Tim  Gutierrez , Kinugawa  Takao, 
Aleda  Krause,  Beverley  Elsom  Lafaye,  Amanda  O'Brien,  Ono 
Masaki,  Coleman  South,  Tsukahara  Maki,  Jerry  Talandis 


EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Women's  Junior  College ); 

Shawn  Clankie  ( Hokkaido  University) 

Antony  Cominos  (Kobe  Gakuin  Women's  College ); 

Steve  Cornwell  ( Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College ); 

Michael  Furmanovsky  ( Ryukoku  University); 

Shaun  Gates  (Shiga  Women's  Junior  College ); 

Amanda  Gillis-Furutaka  (Kyoto  Sangyo  University) 

John  C.  Herbert  (Kwansei  Gakuin  University ); 

Katherine  Isabell  (Miyazaki  International  College); 

Wayne  Johnson  (Ryukoku  University); 

Jim  Kahny  (Language  Institute  of  Japan); 

Laura  MacGregor  (Sophia  University); 

John  McLaughlin  (Heisei  International  University); 

Miyanaga  Chieko  (Osaka  Prefecture  University); 

Bern  Mulvey  (Fukui  National  University) 

Tim  Murphey  (Nanzan  University); 

Brett  Reynolds  (Sakuragaoka  Girls'  Jr,  & Sr.  High  School); 

Jill  Robbins  (EnglishDotCom.org); 

Sakui  Keiko  (Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Steven  Sheldon  (Senshu  University); 

Shiozawa  Mayumi  (Ashiya  Women's  Jr.  College); 

Tamara  Swenson  (Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Takahashi  Sachiko  (Okayama  Notre  Dame  Seishin  Women's 
University); 

Gene  van  Troyer  (Gifu  University  of  Education) 

PEER  SUPPORT  GROUP 

Coordinator  — Wilma  Luth 
tlt_psg@jalt.org 

Members:  Andy  Barfield,  Paul  Beaufait,  Robert  Croker,  Mary 
Lee  Field,  Wayne  Johnson,  Wilma  Luth,  Andrew  Obermeier,  Jill 
Robbins,  Malcolm  Swanson 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently. 39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph 
series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some 
2,000  participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special  interest. 
jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata, 
Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (affiliate). 
Applied  Linguistics  (forming),  Crossing  Cultures  (forming),  Pragmatics  (forming).  JALT  members  can  join  as  many  SIGs  as 
they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for 
every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer 
form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check 
surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank) 
to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other 
members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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Meritocracy.  Within  a domain  as  complex  as  Japan's,  pin-ning 
down  what  meritocracy  is  and  how  it  affects  society  is  no 
simple  thing.  That  said,  if  you  live  in  Tokyo  where  some  of 
the  top  universities  and  most  of  the  nation's  bureaucracy  reside,  there 
is  a sense  of  being  among  the  ones  society  has  chosen  to  merit. 

Japan's  education  system  is  as  complex  and  expansive  a subject,  if 
not  more  so,  and  Christopher  Hood's  article  tackles  the  daunting 
task  of  explaining  how  meritocracy  weaves  its  way  through  the  sys- 
tem. Meriting  students  in  Japan  centres  around  their  efforts  to  study 
for  university  entrance  exams.  This  in  turn  determines  the  ranking  of 
schools.  But  the  exams  are  not  the  only  issue.  Many  other  issues  arise 
in  conjunction  with  meritocracy.  Tsukada  Mamoru  rethinks  the  ste- 
reotypical ronin  persona.  Shoko  Yoneyama  investigates  a possible 
physiological  link  between  bullying  and  school  nonattendance. 
Okada  Akito  examines  the  kind  of  meritocracy  Monbukagakusho 
wants  to  achieve  and  how  they  go  about  doing  it.  Taking  a post- 
meritocracy  approach,  Brian  McVeigh  looks  at  higher  education  and 
student  apathy Mizuka  Masataka  analyses  how  recent  reforms  to 
education  affect  meritocracy,  ;Tim  Murphey  goes  for  the  jugular  and 
contributes  an  opinion  pi^ei&at  strongly  suggests  reform  to  the  en- 
trance exams.  Finally,  an  annotated  bibliography  of  books  on  Japa- 
nese education  is  included  for  readers  who  want  to  pursue  their  own 
reading  directions. 

It  is  hoped  that  a discussion  of  the  meritorious  and 
unmeritorious  pinbiplfes  underlying  education  will  be  taken  up  in 
The  Language 'Teacher's  discourse  community  as  well  as  in  class- 
rooms. It  was  a pleasure  working  with  the  contributors  pri  this  is- 
sue, and  apart  from  any  mistakes,  we  hope  that  even  the  most 
erudite  readerfinds  something  of  menfe| 
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he  Japanese  education  system  is  changing. 
Nonetheless,  despite  people  beginning  to 
acknowledge  this  fact  (see,  for  example,  Hood 
2001,  Roesgaard,  1998),  attention  tends  to  focus  on 
the  structural  aspects  of  the  education  system  (e.g., 
the  6-3-3  system  and  changes  to  funding  of  higher 
education)  rather  than  on  some  of  the  effects  of 
these  changes.  Of  course,  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  as  the  reforms  are  still  on  going,  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  fully  appreciate  what  changes  have 
occurred  and  whether  they  are  short-term  or  not. 

The  present  reform  process  has  many  of  its  roots 
in  the  Nakasone-initiated  reforms  of  the  1980s.  This 
article  looks  at  just  one  area  of  the  education  system 
and  the  way  it  is  changing,  that 
is,  the  degree  to  which  the  Japa- 
nese education  system  is 
meritocratic.  For  former  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  himself  wrote 
in  his  "bible  on  Japanese  politics" 
that  the  education  system  needed 
greater  meritocracy  (Hood,  2001, 
p.  36). 1 Therefore,  to  be  able  to 
investigate  this  subject,  it  is  best 
to  start  with  a working  definition 
of  a meritocratic  education. 

A useful,  and  certainly  popular 
starting  point  is  to  link  it  to  Con- 
fucian  ideologies.  This  is  some- 
thing that  is  often  done  by  many 
Japanese  politicians — particularly 
conservative  politicians  such  as 
Nakasone.  The  danger  with  such 
an  approach  is  that  it  tends  to 
give  the  impression  of  some  kind 
of  religious  or  moral  ethos  existing,  whereas  in  fact 
many  Japanese  people  inherit  such  ideologies  as 
norms. 

If  Confucianism  is  the  origin  of  such  an  ideology, 
it  is  also  a fact  that  the  Japanese  have  come  to  re- 
ward scholarship  (Zeng,  1999,  p.  20).  Based  on  a 
Prussian  model  (which  was  in  turn  influenced  by 
Chinese  civil  service  examinations),  Japan  intro- 
duced their  examination  procedure  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. This  system  of  eligibility  for  positions  in  the 
bureaucracy  led  to  a symbiosis  between  it  and  the 
university.  In  the  new  system,  meritocratic  prin- 
ciples replaced  aristocratic  birth  or  patronage  as  eli- 
gibility to  the  bureaucracy  and  thus  status  (Windolf, 
1997,  p.  128).  The  most  notable  and  well-used  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  large  number  of  politicians  and 
leading  bureaucrats  with  Tokyo  University  back- 
grounds. With  such  graduates  sitting  at  the  top  of 
the  Japanese  educational  hierarchy,  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  the  system  is  meritocratic.  Yet, 
with  reforms  aiming  to  further  enable  students  to 
pursue  their  own  interests  and  changes  to  the  exam 
system,  let  alone  changes  in  society  where  the  old 
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school  tie  is  no  longer  meant  to  be  as  critical  in  as- 
sessing potential  employees,  perhaps  the  picture  is 
no  longer  as  clear. 

One  aim  of  the  Japanese  education  system  that 
has  remained  constant  through  much  of  the  post- 
war period,  and  that  has  been  repeatedly  high- 
lighted by  the  Monbukagakusho,  has  been  to  create 
an  egalitarian  system,  to  the  extent  that  soon  after 
the  Nakasone-initiated  reform  process  had  began. 
Amano  Ikuo  (1986,  p.  2)  wrote  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity had  been  achieved  and  was  '"no  longer  an 
issue."  Equality  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  access 
to  all  levels  of  education  throughout  the  47  prefec- 
tures of  Japan,  the  extraordinarily  high  attendance 
at  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  use  of  a 
standard  Course  of  Study  the  use  of  approved  text- 
books, and  so  on. 

That  a system  is  egalitarian  may  suggest  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  meritocratic.  However,  the  system  is 
not  as  egalitarian  as  we  are  often  led  to  believe,  and 
the  key  word  in  Amano's  conclusion  is  opportunity. 
For,  although  any  student  can,  in  theory,  have  ac- 
cess to  almost  identical  education  anywhere  in  Ja- 
pan, to  the  extent  that  different  schools  in  different 
prefectures  will  often  be  teaching  identical  things 
on  the  same  day,  differences  still  remain  in  terms  of 
the  quality  of  education  received,  and  the  reward 
for  attending  a particular  institution. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  what  I observed  at  a 
middle  school  graduation  ceremony  a few  years  ago. 
What  was  notable  about  this  ceremony  was  that  all 
the  graduating  students  received  identical  certifi- 
cates. Yet  the  students  varied  a great  deal — from 
those  who  were  going  on  to  prestigious  high 
schools  and  (perhaps)  on  to  the  best  universities,  to 
those  who  had  not  studied  hard  and  were  going  to 
less  prestigious  high  schools  or  were  leaving  the 
education  system  altogether,  to  students  with  spe- 
cial needs.  What  can  be  considered  meritocratic 
about  this? 

The  important  consideration  is  of  course  that  the 
reward  was  not  the  graduation  certificate,  but  the 
next  level  that  the  student  was  passing  on  to.  In 
other  words,  at  this  stage  of  the  education  system, 
the  reward  is  the  ability  to  be  able  to  go  on  and 
study  at  a particular  institution.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  the  students  were  all  continuing  on  to 
high  school — and  this  is  an  opportunity  open  to  all, 
though  it  can  be  a prohibitively  expensive  option 
for  some2 — the  quality  of  these  schools  vary.  Those 
that  had  worked  hard  were  now  rewarded — having 
passed  the  appropriate  entrance  requirements — with 
entry  to  their  deserved  high  school.  The  rest  were 
slotted  into  other  high  schools  as  appropriate.  Per- 
haps this  can  be  considered  to  be  meritocratic. 

Nonetheless,  even  if  we  momentarily  set  aside  the 
issue  of  whether  the  entrance  system  (i.e.,  whether 
the  student  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a recommen- 
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dation  or  having  passed  the  school's  entrance  ex- 
amination) is  fair,  one  should  still  consider  whether 
the  students  were  ever  on  a level  playing  field. 
Without  this  condition,  one  cannot  conclude 
whether  a system  is  meritocratic  or  not.  Although 
students  at  school  may  receive  identical  tuition 
(though  experiences  may  vary  from  one  class  to  an- 
other due  to  different  teaching  staff  and  resources), 
the  importance  of  the  other  part  of  the  education 
system,  juku  (cram  schools)  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Juku  are  perhaps  the  most  infamous  part  of  the 
Japanese  education  system.  They  are  typically 
characterised  as  being  involved  solely  in  preparing 
students  for  examinations,  but  in  fact  there  are 
many  different  types,  each  performing  different 
roles.  The  reason  that  they  have  become  infamous  is 
that  they  are  "like  tactical  weapons  in  an  escalating 
educational  arms  race"  (Rohlen,  1988,  p.  28)  as  stu- 
dents attend  them  to  gain  an  advantage  over  other 
students.  Their  significance  has  become  so  influen- 
tial that  some  have  even  begun  to  question  if  jukus 
might  be  the  reason  why  Japanese  students  have 
appeared  to  do  so  well  in  international  compari- 
sons. On  top  of  this,  as  some  jukus  have  also  devel- 
oped better  teaching  techniques,  Rinkyoshin  (the  ad 
hoc  council  established  by  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone)  even  "wanted  juku  to  become  a 
recognised  part  of  the  education  system  and  be  en- 
couraged as  alternatives  to  regular  schools"  (Hood, 
2001.  p.  115).  If  they  are  so  significant,  then  one 
cannot  ignore  them  when  making  judgements 
about  the  quality  and  role  of  the  education  system. 

Focussing  on  our  question  of  the  meritocratic  na- 
ture of  the  Japanese  education  system,  the  key  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  access  to  juku  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  guaranteed  for  all.  Unlike  top 
schools,  where  entrance  would  be,  at  least  in  part, 
decided  upon  examination  results  or  performance  at 
the  lower  stage  of  the  education  system,  juku  en- 
trance is  determined  primarily  monetarily.  Al- 
though the  costs  to  attend  juku  are  not  considered 
to  be  significant  (Hood,  2001,  p.  115),  the  fact  is 
that  money  rather  than  educational  performance 
has  become  part  of  the  selection  mechanism.  Logi- 
cally, this  runs  contrary  to  a meritocratic  education. 

Not  all  Japanese  children  attend  juku  although  the 
impression  may  often  be  otherwise.  There  are  differ- 
ences depending  on  the  stage  of  education.  More 
significantly  perhaps,  there  are  often  considerable 
regional  differences.  This  raises  questions  about 
whether  the  Japanese  education  system  is  as  uni- 
form as  both  the  Monbukagakusho  and  many  out- 
side observers  would  like  to  characterise  it  as  being. 

Let  us  now  return  to  concentrating  on  entrance  to 
high  school  education  in  Japan.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  system  would  appear  to  become 
meritocratic — in  the  sense  that  the  best  students  go 
to  the  best  schools,  and  the  weaker  students  end  up 
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going  to  weaker  schools  or  are  forced  out  of  the  sys- 
tem altogether.  Segregating  students  at  this  level 
suggests  that  the  formal  education  system's  preoccu- 
pation with  equality  amounts  to  selecting  students 
with  either  differences  in  natural  ability  or  their 
achievements  at  juku . 

The  former  suggestion  requires  more  attention. 
The  idea  that  students  may  have  differences  in 
natural  ability  has  traditionally  not  been  a popular 
one  in  Japan.  Although  there  may  be  some  agree- 
ment that  differences  in  natural  ability  exist,  the 
system  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  students  are 
taught,  has  not  been  designed  to  take  account  of 
this.  This  is  probably  another  factor  that  has  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  juku  industry,  as  it  attempts  to 
further  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  gifted.  In  fact,  in 
Japan,  the  assumption  appears  to  be  that  "all  chil- 
dren have  equal  potential"  and  differences  in 
achievement  result  from  differences  in  "effort,  per- 
severance, and  self-discipline,  not  from  differences 
in  individual  ability"  (OERI  Japan  Study  Team, 

1987,  p.  26).  This  appears  to  suggest  that  although 
the  education  system  aims  to  be  egalitarian,  vari- 
ance does  exist  owing  to  differences  in  "effort,  per- 
severance, and  self-discipline."  This  is  surely,  more 
than  anything  else,  an  indication  of  a meritocratic 
education  system. 

When  we  consider  entrance  to  university,  stu- 
dents have  apparently  tended  to  follow  an  educa- 
tional path  that  would  help  them  get  employment 
at  a large  company.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  is 
both  a generalisation  and  a stereotypical  view;  the 
system  is  changing,  and  even  before  the  changes, 
there  were  many  who  did  not  follow  this  pattern. 
This  has  led  to  a situation  whereby  students  may 
aim  for  institutions,  or  courses,  that  are  higher  than 
perhaps  their  academic  records  would  suggest  they 
are  suitable  or  capable  of  entering.  This,  in  itself, 
need  not  be  a bad  thing,  as  it  helps  to  raise  motiva- 
tion to  study.  But  it  can  lead  to  undue  pressure  and 
waste  as  some  students  continually  attempt  to  enter 
the  university  of  their  first  choice,  rather  than  con- 
centrate on  achieving  a lot  and  perhaps  studying  a 
more  suitable  course  at  a lesser  institution.  This  is 
the  dilemma  of  the  so-called,  and  in  my  opinion 
overhyped,  examination  hell. 

In  theory,  as  a result  of  the  hard  work  and  effort 
put  into  study  to  enter  these  institutions,  the  better 
students  are  being  rewarded.  Yet,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  for  entrance  to  high  school,  entrance  is 
influenced  by  many  external  factors,  in  particular 
the  region  in  which  the  student  studies  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  their  family  has  available  to 
spend  on  education,  especially  juku . 

Since  the  Nakasone-initiated  education  reforms 
started  in  the  mid-1980s,  there  has  increasingly 
been  a move  towards  providing  elite  education  and 
moving  away  from  traditional  egalitarian  educa- 
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tion.  Rinkyoshin  never  explicitly  called  for  elite  edu- 
cation, yet  the  provisions  that  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  appear  to  have  been  a move 
in  this  direction. 

Consequently,  the  debate  over  grade  skipping 
(tobikyu)  for  brighter  students  and  holding  back 
(i ryunen ) for  students  not  keeping  up  has  intensified. 
Although  the  idea  appears  not  to  be  popular  with 
many,  it  is  something  that  Professor  Fujita  Hidenori 
believes  will  happen,  although  "it  will  be  difficult" 
(Hood,  2001,  p.  132).  These  changes  appear  to  sug- 
gest that  the  system  might  become  more 
meritocratic  as  hard-working  students  are  rewarded, 
and  others  are  not  rewarded  or  are  punished.  A fu- 
ture problem  may  be  that  as  differences  are 
emphasised,  particularly  in  public  education,  the 
perception  may  be  that  essential  fairness  is  lost, 
which  would  be  unpopular  with  many  Japanese 
(Simmons,  1990,  p.  127). 

In  conclusion,  whether  the  Japanese  education 
system  is  meritocratic  is  debatable.  Many  aspects  of 
it  appear  not  to  be.  To  the  majority  of  Japanese  stu- 
dents and  families,  it  is  perhaps  more  meritocratic 
than  is  often  thought.  One  can  only  hope  that  with 
the  continuing  changes  being  made  to  the  system 
and  the  changing  demands  of  Japanese  society,  in 
the  future  a better  fit  will  be  found  between  the 
education  system  and  society  so  that  the  excesses 
and  those  on  the  fringes  do  not  continue  to  suffer. 
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Notes 

1 Nakasone  was  referring  to  his  1978  book  Atarashii  Hoshu 
no  Ronri , Tokyo:  Kodansha. 

2 Although  a significant  number  of  high  schools  are  pri- 
vate, over  two-thirds  of  students  attend  public  schools. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  financial  considerations,  but  also 
because  the  majority  still  do  not  enjoy  the  sort  of  reputa- 
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tions  that  their  counterparts  in  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  example,  enjoy,  where  private  education  is 
seen  as  providing  elite  education.  However,  even  public 
schools  can  be  too  expensive,  particularly  for  those  in  less 
fortunate  parts  of  society  (e.g.,  one-parent  families,  etc.). 
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t is  said  that  yobiko 1 is  viewed  as  one  of  the 
necessary  social  evils  produced  by  Japan's  no- 
. torious  entrance  examinations.  Stereotypical 
ronin 2 students  are  viewed  socially  as  "losers"  who 
failed  in  their  college  entrance  examinations  and 
wait  to  take  the  examinations  again  the  following 
year.  The  media  tends  to  describe  them  as  poor 
young  people  who  might  be  prone  to  committing 
suicide — even  though  there  is  no  systematic  correla- 
tion between  the  suicide  rate  and  the  intensity  of 
the  college  entrance  examination  (Rohlen,  1983).  A 
popular  image  of  the  Japanese  entrance  examina- 
tion is  still  represented  by  the  phrase,  examination 
hell,  an  ordeal  leading  Japanese  young  people 
through  a hell  of  rote  memorization  in  which  they 
sacrifice  their  youth  without 
learning  academically.  To  repre- 
sent Japanese  teenagers'  attitude 
toward  study,  a recent  American 
college  sociology  text  (Thio, 

2000,  p.309)  still  uses  the  out- 
dated expression,  "Four  you 
score,  five  you  die"  meaning  "If 
you  sleep  five  hours  a night  in- 
stead of  four,  you  won't  pass  the 
exams."  Actually,  not  all  high 
school  students  in  Japan  take  the 
entrance  exams,  but  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  age  group  will. 
In  addition,  because  of  entrance 
exams  by  recommendation3  and  a recent  declining 
college-bound  age  group,  college  entrance  seems  to 
be  becoming  easier  and  easier.  Only  those  highly 
motivated  students,  then,  who  aspire  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a higher  ranked  university  tend  to  intensely 
prepare  themselves  for  college  entrance.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  difficulty  to  enter  these  universities, 
these  students  are  also  likely  to  become  ronin. 

This  paper  argues  that  the  above  description  of 
ronin  students  is  a misrepresentation.  Ronin  students 
in  yobiko  do  not  necessarily  experience  their  yobiko 
life  as  an  examination  hell.  Instead,  they  defy  their 
yobiko  life  and  make  meaningful  experiences  out  of 
it.  Drawing  upon  my  one-year  fieldwork  in  a yobiko4 
I will  describe  the  perspectives  shared  by  ronin  stu- 
dents and,  unlike  the  popular  image  of  ronin  experi- 
ences depicted  above,  will  discuss  their  experiences 
not  negatively,  but  positively. 

Japan's  Meritocracy  and  Yobiko 
Okano  and  Tsuchiya  (1999)  state  that  in  Japanese 
schools  children  are  supposed  learn  to  follow  the 
school  routine  of  punctuality  and  to  maintain  coop- 
erative relationships  with  peers.  By  the  end  of 
schooling,  these  students  are  supposed  to  have 
learnt  that  selection  to  higher  schools  is  based  on 
merit  and  is  therefore  fair,  that  equal  opportunity  of 
education  enables  everyone  who  works  hard  to 
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achieve  their  goals;  and,  by  implication,  that  those 
who  fail  at  school  and  beyond  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  Takeuchi  (1995,  246-247)  takes  a stronger 
approach.  He  characterizes  Japan's  meritocracy  as  a 
selection  system,  which  singles  out  the  ideal-type  of 
human  model.  He  stresses  the  visibility  of  the  selec- 
tion process  as  a characteristic  of  Japan's 
meritocracy.  Japanese  tracking  involves  the  visible 
hierarchical  ranking  of  the  schools.  Promotion  pat- 
terns in  careers  are  also  visible  owing  to  the  new 
college  graduate  employment  system  and  to  the 
uniform  pace  of  promotion  for  an  entry  group  in  a 
given  year.  Once  individuals  are  selected,  then  they 
are  regarded  as  having  ability.  One's  ability  is  a real- 
ity constructed  by  selection.  In  this  sense, 
meritocracy  in  Japan  is  based  upon  a constructed 
fiction  of  ability. 

The  ideal-type  created  by  Japan's  meritocracy  pur- 
sue their  survival  in  immediate  competition  without 
any  specific  long-term  goals.  Their  ambition  is  thus 
a limited  orientation  and  is  concerned  with  the  im- 
mediate goal  of  entering  prestigious  schools  at  each 
consecutive  stage.  Entrance  examinations  promote  a 
tactical  mentality.  This  entrance  exam  referent  hu- 
man model  corresponds  to  the  model  of  salary  men 
who  constantly  make  routine  efforts  without  any 
personal  meaning  or  passion. 

The  Entrance  Exam  and  Yobiko 
The  college  entrance  examination  is  designed  to 
evaluate  applicants'  academic  achievement  by  test- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  and  topics  cov- 
ered in  the  high  school  curriculum.  Historically, 
several  aptitude  tests  were  tried  out  to  evaluate  ap- 
plicants' academic  and  scholastic  ability  in  the  en- 
trance examinations  at  different  levels  of  schooling. 
The  aptitude  test,  however,  did  not  become  estab- 
lished in  the  entrance  examination  system  in  Japan. 
This  circumstance  is  related  to  the  general  cultural 
value  placed  on  effort  in  Japanese  society,  that  is, 
one's  ability  is  considered  to  be  one's  actual  accom- 
plishment.5 

The  education  industry  (i.e.,  yobiko  and  juku), 
thereby,  developed  to  help  college  applicants  iden- 
tify their  chances  of  entering  a university  by  provid- 
ing hard-to-get  objective  or  comparative  data.  As 
well  as  evaluating  the  individual  student's  academic 
ability,  the  standardized  value  of  the  mock  exam6 
functions  to  evaluate  the  rank  of  each  department 
in  each  university  throughout  Japan.  Each  student 
receives  his  or  her  raw  test  score  on  each  subject, 
their  standardized  value,  and  the  total  scores  with 
some  comments  on  the  potential  of  successfully 
entering  the  specific  university  departments  of  their 
choice.  Comments  are  written  in  a standardized 
statement  with  expressions  such  as  "Your  test  scores 
are  within  the  boundary  of  success,  so  study- hard  at 
this  pace,"  "Your  test  scores  are  on  the  boundary 


between  success  and  failure,  so  study  harder  to 
reach  within  the  range  of  success,"  or  "You  need  to 
reconsider  your  choice  of  university  department  and 
to  rethink  your  way  of  studying."  After  receiving 
their  standardized  value  on  the  mock  exam,  stu- 
dents consult  the  pamphlet  to  see  which  depart- 
ment of  which  university  they  are  likely  to  enter.  In 
this  way  they  acquire  a clear  sense  of  the  relative 
ranking  of  university  departments  throughout  Ja- 
pan. As  a further  consequence,  the  standardized  test 
score  value  of  each  mock  exam  is  now  so  institu- 
tionalized that  it  has  become  the  criterion  to  evalu- 
ate the  rank  of  a department  of  a university. 

The  core  of  the  college  entrance  examination, 
then,  is  the  visibility  of  ranking  the  university  de- 
partments and  the  relative  assessment  of  students' 
ability  measured  by  a series  of  mock  exams  adminis- 
tered by  the  education  industry.  In  other  words,  the 
standardized  values  measured  by  the  mock  exams 
become  proven  ability  to  students  themselves  as 
well  as  to  others.  This  constitutes  the  fundamental 
identity  of  those  students  who  are  intensively  in- 
volved in  the  college  entrance  examination  compe- 
tition. Additionally,  ronin  students  seem  to 
challenge  the  standard  sorting  process  itself.  If  they 
examined  their  test  scores  or  standardized  scores 
from  the  series  of  the  mock  examinations  during 
their  third  year  of  high  school,  they  would  have 
identified  a university  department  that  was  suitable 
to  their  academic  record.  However,  most  likely,  they 
intentionally  applied  to  a university  department 
with  an  entrance  exam  above  their  cumulative  test 
scores  and  were  aware  that  they  were  likely  to  fail. 

In  this  sense,  these  students  have  chosen  to  become 
ronin. 

Ronin:  The  Fourth  Year  of  High  School 
When  students  in  high  school  apply  to  the  univer- 
sity department  of  their  first  choice  and  fail  in  the 
entrance  examination,  they  become  stigmatized 
because  they  could  not  meet  what  they  as  well  as 
others  had  expected  of  them.  This  is  true  even 
though  for  students  aspiring  to  the  higher  ranked 
universities,  being  a ronin  can  be  regarded  as  the 
"fourth  year  of  high  school."  In  fact,  up  to  one-third 
of  any  high  school  class  may  become  ronin.  Despite 
this  high  figure,  students  who  failed  in  the  college 
examination  cannot  help  but  feel  stigmatized  sim- 
ply because  their  failure  spoils  their  self-identity  as 
students  of  good  academic  standing  in  their  high 
schools.  The  comments  of  a female  ronin  student 
illustrates  this  well: 

In  our  high  school  it  is  quite  common  for  fe- 
male students  to  become  ronin.  So  I took  becom- 
ing a ronin  as  natural.  But  I felt  uncomfortable 
walking  in  my  hometown  although  it  was  okay 
to  walk  around  in  Hiroshima.... After  becoming 
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a ronin  I commuted  to  Hiroshima  by  taking  an 

earlier  train  than  in  my  high  school  days,  in 

order  to  avoid  meeting  my  juniors  from  high 

school. 

Ronin  students  feel  such  stigma  because  they 
themselves  had  a negative  view  of  ronin  students 
when  they  were  at  high  school.  Consequently, 
rather  than  take  responsibility  and  blame  them- 
selves as  Okano  and  Tsuchiya  (1999)  suggest  they 
have  been  taught  to  do,  students  justify  their  failure 
as  accidental  or  at  least  as  not  being  the  true  expres- 
sion of  their  ability.  In  order  to  avoid  the  loser  label, 
they  attribute  the  cause  of  failure  to  something 
other  than  their  true  ability.  When  asked  why  they 
failed,  students  may  respond  evasively  with,  "1  did 
not  use  all  of  my  ability  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tion this  year,"  or  "I  enjoyed  my  high  school  cam- 
pus life  too  much  and  did  not  prepare  myself  for  the 
college  entrance  examination  enough."  These  stu- 
dents, then,  who  bear  a sense  of  loss  of  worth  be- 
cause the  educational  competition  proved  too  much 
for  their  abilities — but  who  still  aspire  to  a presti- 
gious university  nonetheless — recreate  a new  self- 
identity  at  yobiko  and  give  it  a positive  meaning  by 
forming  new  hopes  there. 

Early  in  their  yobiko  life,  ronin  students  are  full  of 
hope  and  enjoyment.  They  might  say,  "I  am  having 
a good  time  now,"  or  "1  can  freely  attend  classes  as  1 
like,  unlike  in  my  high  school  days."  Ronin  students 
tend  to  be  impressed  by  yobiko  teachers  and  their 
energetic,  effective  instruction.  In  order  to  realize 
their  dream,  these  students  orient  themselves  as 
challengers  to  their  previous  results  and  consequent 
social  labeling. 

During  the  later  stages  of  yobiko  life,  however, 
anxiety  about  failing  the  following  year  entrance 
examination  begins  to  prevail  over  hopes  of  success. 
By  the  time  the  high  school  summer  break  has 
come,  as  high  school  students  attend  the  special 
summer  sessions  at  yobiko,  ronin  students  tend  to 
wonder  how  much  progress  they  have  made  in 
comparison  with  the  high  school  students.  In  the 
autumn,  ronin  students  become  serious,  unlike  in 
the  initial  period  when  they  were  generally  cheerful. 
When  they  are  alone,  they  are  so  anxious  that  they 
might  doubt  their  ability  to  pass  their  chosen  en- 
trance examination.  With  such  anxiety,  they  may 
start  questioning  their  study  methods,  and  also 
their  decision  to  become  a ronin.  Moreover,  they 
may  even  question  their  way  of  life,  sense  of  direc- 
tion, and  identity,  further  eroding  their  confidence 
in  succeeding  at  the  upcoming  entrance  examina- 
tion. Being  outside7  the  socially  recognized  norm 
now  leads  them  to  question  for  the  first  time  the 
entire  arrangement  of  their  lives  and  the  message  of 
the  system  that  they  cannot  be  anybody  if  they  fail 
in  these  examinations,  although  up  through  high 
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school  they  had  subscribed  to  it  and  were  on  the 
right  track  along  with  their  classmates.  Through  this 
questioning  of  the  system,  then,  they  come  to  dis- 
cover their  philosophizing  self. 

College  students  reflecting  on  their  ronin  experi- 
ences often  regard  their  ronin  period  as  a time  of 
"gaining  a sense  of  perseverance,"  "growing-up," 
and  "precious  and  unforgettable  experiences."  One 
ronin  student  wrote: 

...I  was  always  working  hard,  just  like  climbing 
up  step  by  step  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Compared  with  my  boring  campus  life  now, 
ronin  life  was  enjoyable.  It  was  a happy 
life...[o]Once  I began  studying  for  the  entrance 
exam,  I realized  that  I would  not  change  my  life 
without  doing  something.  I found  that  1 could 
do  it.  1 think  that  1 experienced  hardship  during 
my  ronin  life  but  the  degree  of  hardship  turned 
out  to  be  a meaningful  experience.  1 now  under- 
stand that  the  entrance  exam  was  not  every- 
thing. But  if  there  is  a university  that  you  desire, 
then  you  should  risk  your  life  for  it.  Without 
such  an  experience,  I believe,  our  life  would  be 
boring.  Ronin  life  is  a miniature  experience  of 
my  whole  life. 

His  letter  and  others'  reflections  on  ronin  experi- 
ences suggest  that,  because  the  students  were  situ- 
ated in  socially  stigmatized  position  for  a long  time, 
they  have  attained  consciousness  enlightenment 
about  their  personal  situation.  In  other  words,  their 
ronin  position  provided  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  question  the  value  of  their  life  and  to  mature  psy- 
chologically (Tsukada,  1999,  162-169). 

The  "Enlightened  Self"  in  Yobiko  Life 
Shifting  demographics  have  dispersed  the  bottom  of 
the  university-ranking  pyramid  and  the  college  en- 
trance examinations  have  become  less  competitive. 
Nonetheless,  many  students  are  still  striving  for  the 
pinnacle  (i.e.,  a higher  position  in  the  ranking  of 
the  standardized  value  scores)  with  each  mock  exam 
of  their  yobiko  life.  This  indicates  that,  since  yobiko 
students  choose  to  spend  another  year  studying  in 
the  belief  that  entering  a higher  ranked  university 
will  be  worth  the  effort,  many  Japanese  people  be- 
lieve the  education  system  is  meritocratic.  Yet,  the 
establishment  of  the  entrance  examination  system 
in  Japan  has  resulted  in  a peculiar  kind  of 
meritocracy  in  which  one's  ability  appears  as  one's 
achievement,  which  in  turn  becomes  a socially  con- 
structed reality  as  a consequence  of  the  selection 
process.  The  achieved  position  in  ranking  is  a 
proven  ability  that  is  the  basis  of  evaluating  stu- 
dents in  the  college  entrance  exam  system.  Thus, 
yobiko  life  is  a life  of  constant  striving  for  competi- 
tion in  a series  of  mock  examinations  and  ronin  stu- 
dents are  likely  to  experience  a stressful  life, 
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fluctuating  between  hope  and  anxiety  in  the  process 
of  studying  for  the  next  year's  college  entrance 
exam.  Depending  on  one's  perspective,  this  can  be 
considered  either  an  examination  hell  or  a challeng- 
ing life  of  the  student's  own  choosing. 

Ronin  students  have  been  affected  by  Japan's 
unique  meritocracy,  which  emphasizes  tactical 
mentality  without  any  long-term  vision.  But  there  is 
also  a positive  aspect  to  yobiko  life  that  encourages 
students  to  reflect  about  themselves,  stemming 
from  their  outsider  position,  not  recognized  as  hav- 
ing socially  legitimized  status.  Partly  because  of 
doubts  about  yobiko  or  entrance  exam  culture,  but 
more  importantly  because  they  are  outside  any  offi- 
cially recognized  status  and  perceive  negative  soci- 
etal views  toward  themselves,  ronin  students  gain  a 
greater  awareness  of  their  life.  This  cognitive  devel- 
opment allows  them  to  go  beyond  the  tactical  hu- 
man model  of  salary  men  (who  are  less  likely  to 
question  the  status  quo  and  try  to  stay  safely  within 
the  established  life  course)  and  may  lead  them  to 
form  a more  independent  life  course  in  a more  cre- 
ative and  integrated  manner.  In  this  sense,  yobiko 
life  might  not  be  indicted  altogether  as  a necessary 
social  evil  but  might  be  recognized  as  one  modern 
ritual  of  maturation  for  Japanese  youth. 
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Notes 

1  Yobiko  are  specialized  private  schools  dedicated  to  prepar- 
ing their  students  for  success  on  college  entrance  exami- 
nations. High  school  graduates  who  did  not  succeed  in 
their  first  try  at  the  entrance  to  the  university  of  their  first 
choice  and  will  wait  to  take  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tions again  the  following  year  are  called  ronin  students. 
Students  in  yobiko  are  not  only  ronin  students  but  also 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  who  attend  classes 
there  after  their  regular  school,  whereas  ronin  students 
attend  the  yobiko  as  full-time  students  from  morning  to 
afternoon,  usually  five  days  per  week. 
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2 The  name  ronin  derives  from  the  term  for  master-less 
samurai  in  the  feudal  era  of  Japan.  The  ronin  students 
belong  to  neither  a high  school  nor  a college  and  thus 
are  similarly  master-less. 

3 Private  universities  select  a list  of  high  schools  and  ask 
the  high  schools  to  send  their  students  to  them  by  the 
school  recommendation.  The  general  guidelines  set  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Sciences  suggest  that  the 
maximum  ratio  of  accepting  students  by  recommenda- 
tion should  be  within  thirty  percent  of  all  the  entering 
students  and  if  a university  has  an  attached  high  school, 
the  ratio  could  be  within  fifty  percent.  Private  universi- 
ties make  use  of  this  system  to  secure  students  even 
though  this  system  is  becoming  less  and  less  popular 
among  high  schools. 

4 My  fieldwork  began  with  a two  weeks'  trip  to  Hiroshima 
in  late  April  1985,  as  a pilot  study  and  a way  to  contact 
staff  members  at  one  of  yobiko  in  Hiroshima.  I was  em- 
ployed as  a teacher  of  English  in  the  middle  of  July  to 
teach  summer  sessions  and  taught  there  until  August 
1986  on  a one-year  contract.  I conducted  unstructured 
interviews  with  71  students  while  using  other  data  col- 
lection methods  such  as  administering  questionnaires, 
diaries,  and  an  analysis  of  compositions  by  ronin  stu- 
dents. The  ronin  students  in  this  paper  may  seem  to  be 
outdated  simply  because  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
1980's  when  the  number  of  college  applicants  was  still 
increasing.  But  in  this  paper  I will  discuss  unchanging 
characteristics  of  yobiko  life  and  the  psychology  of  ronin 
students.  For  a detailed  description  of  the  methods  used 
see  the  appendix  in  Tsukada  Yobiko  Life  (1991). 

5 Zeng  (1999)  argues  that  the  tradition  of  competitive 
entrance  examination  is  related  with  the  common  cul- 
tural heritage,  geographical  proximity,  and  many  paral- 
lels in  cultural  and  educational  values,  concepts,  and 
practices  among  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  In  these 
countries  the  entrance  examination  achievement  test  is 
embedded  in  the  concept  of  meritocracy.  By  contrast,  in 
American  education,  the  SAT  is  used  as  one  means  to 
evaluate  students'  innate  ability  or  aptitude  while  em- 
phasizing its  generality,  equal  opportunity,  and  fairness 
(Donlon  1984).  In  this  sense,  in  theory,  the  American 
education  pays  more  attention  to  individuals'  innate 
potential  than  academic  achievement  shown  in  the  en- 
trance examinations  though  it  pays  equal  attention  to 
G.P.A.  or  students'  class  rank  in  high  school,  school  ex- 
tra-curriculum activities,  all  of  which  are  cumulative 
achievements  in  schooling. 

6 The  mock  exams  are  administered  by  the  education  in- 
dustry such  as  yobiko  or  publishers,  which  specialize  in 
the  college  entrance  examinations.  The  questions  in  the 
mock  exams  are  similar  to  those  in  the  college  entrance 
examinations  as  well  as  in  the  Center  Test 
(daigakunyushi).  They  cover  all  the  subjects  required  or 
selected  in  the  college  entrance  examinations,  including 
Mathematics,  English,  Japanese  & Japanese  literature, 
Social  Studies  (e.g.,  Geography,  Politics  and  Economics, 
Japanese  History,  World  History),  Sciences  (e.g.,  Physics, 
Biology,  Chemistry).  There  are  different  types  of  mock 
exams  according  to  the  type  of  university  departments 
test  takers  want  to  apply  for  (National  university-ori- 
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ented,  Private  university-oriented,  Multiple-choice  ques- 
tion type,  etc).  Each  type  of  mock  exam  is  administered 
more  than  three  times  so  that  each  test  taker  will  see 
their  test  score  relative  position  in  the  type.  Usually, 
more  than  300,000  students  (both  high  school  juniors 
and  roniti  students)  will  take  each  mock  exam  so  that 
there  is  a certain  statistical  reliability  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  each  test  taker's  score  in  the  mock  exam. 

7 High  school  dropouts  and  free  part-timers  are  literally 
outside  of  society,  and  they  are  likely  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  a college  education  or  the  entrance  exam  itself. 
Whereas  ronin  students  value  their  entry  to  the  univer- 
sity of  their  choice  and  they  have  to  wait  for  the  next 
year's  entrance  exam  without  being  within  official  insti- 
tutions that  can  issue  a desired  certificate  or  diploma 
once  the  period  of  study  has  been  completed  there.  Per- 
sonally as  well  as  socially,  ronin  students  feel  outside  the 
official  system  and  regard  yobiko  life  as  the  means  to 
enter  their  university. 
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Did  You  Know  That... 

(the  first  in  an  occasional  series  of  articles  on  JALT  trivia 
about  just  what  makes  our  organisation  click...) 

Conference  Presentation  Selection 


One  question  I'm  often  asked  is  how  presenta- 
tions are  selected  for  our  annual  conference.  It 
all  starts  in  mid-January  each  year  with  the  close 
of  submissions  to  present.  Each  year  is  different, 
but  this  year  we  ended  up  with  almost  800  sub- 
missions. Once  all  the  meetings  and  guaranteed 
slots  were  put  aside,  we  were  left  with  around 
450  submissions  to  select  from.  A blind  abstract 
from  each  submission  is  then  sent  to  our  read- 
ing committee.  Where  possible,  these  are  farmed 
out  to  people  with  an  interest  or  expertise  in 
that  field,  and  it  ends  up  with  each  abstract  be- 
ing read  and  scored  by  three  committee  mem- 
bers. These  scores  are  collated  and  sent  back  to 
the  programme  team. 

Now  begins  the  tricky  part,  for  the 
programme  team  must  not  only  select  the  sub- 
missions with  the  highest  ranking,  but  also  try 
to  achieve  a balance  within  the  programme. 
Other  factors  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  the  number  of  submissions  by  individual 
presenters  and  the  physical  capacity  of  the  con- 
ference venue.  It's  a huge  juggling  act,  and  one 
which  has  committee  members  routinely  tearing 
their  hair  out  as  they  try  to  achieve  the  opti- 
mum programme. 


Once  the  initial  selection  is  made,  successful 
applicants  need  to  be  contacted  and  confirma- 
tions extracted  from  them.  Invariably  there  are 
conflicts  that  need  to  be  sorted  out,  and  it  usu- 
ally takes  around  three  months  to  finally  shake 
the  worst  of  the  kinks  out  of  the  programme. 
Thankfully,  electronic  submission  of  data  has 
made  the  task  considerably  easier,  and  once  all 
the  data  has  been  inputted  into  the  database,  it 
is  relatively  quick  and  easy  to  extract  a wide  va- 
riety of  information. 

Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  a perfect  system — 
potentially  excellent  submissions  do  get 
quashed,  and  shaky  ones  do  slip  by.  However, 
apart  from  physically  viewing  each  presentation, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  a fairer  system. 
This  year  in  particular  has  such  an  enormous 
variety  of  presentations  on  offer  that  the 
programme  committee  feels  confident  they  have 
a lot  on  offer  for  every  attendee. 

Malcolm  Swanson 
PAC3  at  JALT2001  Data  and  Programming 

(if  you  have  questions  about  JALT  that  you 
would  like  answered,  please  contact  the  editor) 
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I eer  victimisation  (///me)  and  school  non-atten- 
dance (j fiitoko ) are  the  two  most  prevalent  stu- 
dent-related problems  in  Japanese  education. 
Although  there  is  a general  understanding  that  be- 
ing bullied  at  school  can  be  the  reason  for  students  to 
stop  going  to  school,  ijime  and  futoko  are  usually  re- 
garded as  separate  issues,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  has  not  been  fully  explored.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  widely  understood  that  both  ijime  and 
futoko  are  to  do  with  the  high 
stress  level  among  students,  and 
that  futoko  students  often  suffer 
from  physiological  symptoms  and 
impairment  of  health.  How  ex- 
actly all  these  phenomena  are  re- 
lated, however,  has  never  been 
clarified.  Moreover,  there  is  a ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  social  struc- 
ture and  climate  of  school  might 
not  somehow  be  connected  to 
these  problems  among  Japanese 
students. 

This  paper  presents  a hypothesis 
about  the  relationship  among 
these  phenomena — the  social 
structure  of  school,  stress,  ijime, 
futoko , and  impairment  of  heath — 
by  introducing  "control”  (or  lack 
of  it)  as  the  key  concept  cutting 
across  all  these  areas  and  issues. 
The  word  control  is  used,  first, 
sociologically  as  in  social  control, 
which  may  lead  to  the 
disempowerment  of  individuals.  In 
the  field  of  psychology, 
disempowerment  is  the  same  as  an 
individual's  lack  of  control,  and 
sense  of  control  is  used  to  mean 
the  ability  to  take  action  and/or  interact  with  the 
situation,  that  is,  a sense  of  empowerment. 

In  order  to  explain  the  interrelatedness  of  the 
above  phenomena,  three  kinds  of  literature  are  drawn 
upon:  (a)  existing  literature  in  Japanese  which 
touches  upon  the  relationship  between  ijime  and 
futoko , (b)  empirical  studies  in  English  which  focus 
on  the  relationship  between  peer  victimisation  and 
physiological  health;  and  (c)  literature  which  explores 
body-mind  interaction,  or  more  specifically,  how 
stress  affects  physiological  health. 

The  lack  of  sense  of  control  among  Japanese  students 
A comparative  study  of  students'  perceptions  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Japan  and  Australia  (Yoneyama, 
1999)  has  shown  that  Japanese  schools  are  characterised 
by  authoritarian  teacher-student  relationships, 
teacher-centred  pedagogy,  unimaginative  curricula,  a 
positivistic  and  instrumental  view  of  knowledge,  and 
pervasive  rules  and  regulations.  Each  of  these  institu- 
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tional  aspects  contributes  to  a hidden  curriculum  in 
Japanese  education:  namely,  to  silence  students.  This 
makes  school  an  alienating  place  for  students,  where 
they  are  generally  disempowered  and  have  little  sense 
of  control  as  individuals.  It  is  likely  that  school  is  a 
source  of  stress  for  many  students  in  Japan. 


Sense  of  control  as  the  key  to  understanding  stress 
In  the  field  of  psychology,  stress  studies  show  that  a 
sense  of  control  is  the  key  to  determining  the  nature 
of  stress.  To  put  it  simply,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
stress  experiences.  In  normal  stressful  situations,  as 
in  daily  hassles,  where  a person  feels  stressed  but 
makes  an  effort  to  overcome  the  situation,  two 
main  stress  hormones,  catecholamine  and  cortisol, 
work  in  harmony,  to  generate  energy  to  meet  the 
demand  (i.e.,  fight  or  flight),  and  to  unwind  when 
the  situation  is  over  (see  e.g.,  Selye,  1956;  Cox, 

1978).  When  a person  undergoes  only  positive  emo- 
tions (e.g.,  a sense  of  challenge)  in  the  face  of  a po- 
tentially stressful  situation  that  requires  effort  or 
action,  it  leads  to  an  increase  of  catecholamine  and 
suppression  of  cortisol.  This  is  the  experience  of 
eustress  (i.e.,  good  stress).  However,  when  a person  is 
unable  to  take  action  to  change  the  situation,  s/he 
experiences  distress  (i.e.  bad  stress),  which  is  associ- 
ated with  an  increase  in  cortisol  secretion  but  not  in 
catecholamine  (Frankenhauer,  1981). 

In  other  words,  the  sense  of  power  plays  a crucial 
role  in  determining  the  nature  of  stress  experience, 
which  is  explained  by  different  workings  of  stress 
hormones.  More  recent  studies  show  that  having 
little  control  over  work,  when  workload  is  high,  can 
lead  to  high  cortisol  levels  (Fox,  Dwyer  & Ganster, 
1993);  and  that  "exposure  to  uncontrollable  stress  has 
specific  neurochemical  and  neuroendocrine  conse- 
quences that  include  central  catecholamine  deple- 
tion" (Kaye,  Morton,  Bowcutt  & Maupin,  2000), 
which  causes  the  mood  of  depression  and  a lack  of 
energy  and  spirit  (Miike  & Tomoda  ,1994). 

To  put  it  simply,  secretion  of  catecholamine  is  like 
a source  of  energy,  spirit  and  resilience.  Stress  studies 
suggest  that  when  a person  is  exposed  to  a situation 
where  they  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  power  and 
control  for  a long  time,  the  level  of  cortisol  is  kept  high, 
which  in  turn  suppresses  catecholamine.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  person  experiences  lack  of  energy  and  spirit. 

Reason  One  for  Futoko:  Lack  of  Energy 
Apathy  or  spiritlessness  (mukiryoku)  and  lassitude 
( kentaikan ) were  found  to  be  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon reasons  for  students'  "being  fed  up  with  school" 

( gakko  ni  ikuno  ga  iya  ni  natta)  in  the  1988  study  by 
Morita  (1991).  The  study  found  that  over  70  percent 
of  some  6,000  junior  high  school  students  surveyed 
had  the  experience  of  "being  fed  up  with  school"  in 
the  preceding  year.  "Being  sleepy  and  tired"  was  ex- 
perienced by  about  three  out  of  four  students  who 
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had  experienced  futoko  in  the  broadest  sense,  includ- 
ing being  late  to  school,  being  absent  from  school,  or 
leaving  school  early  because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
at  school  (Morita,  1991,  p.  149).  Furthermore,  it  was 
found  that  lassitude  and  lack  of  energy  affected  all 
the  other  reasons  for  not  attending  school  (Morita, 
1991),  suggesting  that  they  exist  as  the  precondition 
for  futoko  irrespective  of  what  actually  triggers  it. 
While  there  could  be  many  reasons  for  students  to  be 
spiritless  and  tired,  it  is  possible  that  these  conditions 
are  indicative  of  low  catecholamine  and  high  cortisol 
levels.  This,  in  turn,  could  be  the  result  of  having 
much  stress  but  little  sense  of  control  at  school. 

Reason  Two  for  Futoko:  Ijime 
In  the  Morita  study,  the  most  important  factor  ex- 
plaining students'  being  fed  up  with  school  was 
"friendship  anxiety  factor,"  consisting  of  not  "getting 
along  with  friends,"  "being  bullied  by  friends,"  "be- 
ing scared  of  or  anxious  about  school,"  and  "some- 
thing very  upsetting  ( shokku  na  koto)  happened  to 
me"  (Morita,  1991,  p.  170-2).  Among  the  students 
who  had  some  futoko  experience,  about  one  in  four 
mentioned  not  getting  along  with  friends  as  the  rea- 
son for  being  disenchanted  with  school  (Morita, 

1991,  p.  151).  Of  the  students  who  had  missed  school 
because  they  were  scared  of  it,  over  70  percent  were 
the  victims  of  ijime  (Morita,  1991,  pp.  155-6).  More- 
over, the  reason  for  not  going  to  school,  "something 
very  upsetting  happened,"  strongly  correlated  with 
"friendship  anxiety  factor,"  suggesting  that  the  upset- 
ting incidents  often  occur  in  the  area  of  peer  relations. 

The  relationship  between  the  general  lack  of  en- 
ergy, ijime  and  futoko  suggested  by  Morita's  study  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  account  from  14 
year-old  Tomoko  Kanbe: 

I myself  do  not  know  why  I stopped  going  to 
school...  I was  a good  docile  child  both  at  home 
and  outside  home.  Unable  to  be  myself  anywhere 
made  me  feel  very  tired... While  everyday  I felt  so 
tired,  my  classmates  began  to  bully  me  a little. 
Although  it  was  an  insignificant  ijime,  it  gave  me 
a great  shock,  and  I stopped  going  to  school  the 
very  next  day.  I felt  as  if  everything  suppressed 
inside  me  was  unleashed... First,  I thought  that 
my  tokokyohi  [i.e.  futoko]  was  caused  by  ijime,  but 
in  retrospect,  it  was  just  triggered  by  it  (Ishikawa, 

N.,  Uchida,  R.  & Yamashita,  E.  1992,  p.  441). 

Needing  to  bully:  restoring  a sense  of  control 
and  recharging  catecholamine? 

Why,  then,  do  students  bully  others?  One  of  the 
most  common  reasons  given  by  students  is  simply 
that  it  is  fun  and  possibly  the  only  fun  they  have  at 
school  (Tsuchiya  et  al.,  1995,  p.  195).  At  the  same 
time,  a sense  of  "needing  to  bully  someone"  is  often 
mentioned.  Another  14  year-old  girl  explained: 
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[w]e  do  not  feel  better  or  refreshed,  until  we  do 
something  nasty  to  someone  who  is  sick 
[mukatsuku].  The  more  we  do  something  that 
annoys  the  person,  the  more  we  feel  cleansed  in 
our  hearts  [kokoro].  Whatever  people  say,  this  is 
our  real  motive  (Tsuchiya  et  alv  1995,  p.  190). 

How  does  the  "needing  to  bully  someone"  arise? 
Fifteen  year-old  Uchida  Yoko,  who  returned  to  jun- 
ior high  school  after  two  years  of  futoko  explained: 

Frankly,  when  you  go  to  school... you  project 
your  stress  at  others  who  are  weaker  than  your- 
self. This  is  quite  obvious  in  school.. .After  my 
long  absence  from  school  I could  no  longer  fol- 
low this  method...  I was  really  shocked  to  see 
the  horrific  way  my  friends  bullied  someone. 

But  now  I suppose  it  is  natural  for  them  to  be- 
come like  that  when  they  go  to  school  everyday. 

If  you  do  not  abuse  others  and  release  your 
stress,  you  yourself  get  squashed  (Ishikawa, 

Uchida  & Yamashita,  1993,  p.  488). 

She  points  out  that  ijime  is  the  only  stress-coping 
mode  readily  available  to  students.  Why  is  it  then 
that  bullying  someone  helps  release  stress?  It  could 
be  because  for  some  students  only  ijime  can  provide 
the  sense  of  power  and  control  in  the  school  envi- 
ronment, as  Ohtorii  Yuko,  a 16-year-old  futoko  stu- 
dent, explained: 

I have  bullied  someone...  I did  not  enjoy  bully- 
ing. I just  felt  relieved  by  watching  someone 
being  bullied  and  suffer.  My  action  creates  a 
response — this  is  such  a matter  of  course.  Yet  I 
could  confirm  it  only  by  bullying  someone  and 
by  watching  the  victim  suffer.  In  the  place 
called  school,  which  is  put  in  a rigid  framework, 
ijime  might  have  been  the  only  thing  we  could 
create  (Ohtorii,  1995). 

There  are  many  factors  contributing  ijime  in  Japa- 
nese schools  (Yoneyama,  1999,  p.157-85).  As  far  as 
students  are  concerned,  however,  it  is  likely  that  ijime 
is  one  of  the  few  expressions  of  power  they  have  in 
the  social  environment  of  school  which  otherwise 
curtails  their  sense  of  power.  In  such  an  environment, 
it  seems  that  students  often  feel  the  need  to  bully 
someone  to  restore  their  sense  of  power  and  to  release 
stress,  which  in  turn  is  felt  to  be  fun. 

Naito  (1999)  argues  that  ijime  is  a quest  for  the 
ephemeral  feeling  of  omnipotence  by  students  who 
are  engulfed  by  the  sense  of  void  ( ketsujyo ),  which 
threatens  their  very  existence.  This  sense  of  void 
causes  indefinable  irritation,  anger,  restlessness  and 
or  chronic  apathy  (Naito,  1999).  However  one  de- 
fines it,  ijime  seems  to  be  adopted  by  some  students 
as  a stress-coping  strategy  and  means  of  empower- 
ment. In  light  of  the  information  on  hormonal  reac- 
tions in  stressful  conditions,  it  is  more  than  possible 
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that  the  need  to  bully  someone  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  provides  limited  opportunities  to  release  cat- 
echolamine in  a physiological  environment  where  it 
has  been  depleted  while  cortisol  has  become  pre- 
dominant. 

Ijime  victimisation  and  futoko:  pushed  into  a 
cortisol  cul-de-sac? 

Just  as  ijime  can  function  to  supplement  the  bully's 
sense  of  control,  it  can  completely  deprive  the  vic- 
tims of  it.  Ijime  usually  makes  victims  feel  totally 
powerless  for  two  reasons.  First,  ijime  is  usually  com- 
mitted by  a group  of  students,  supported  or  approved 
either  actively  or  tacitly  by  others,  and  left  uncon- 
tested by  the  rest  of  the  class  (Morita  & Kiyonaga, 
1994).  Second,  for  many  students,  peer  relationships 
are  the  only  area  that  can  constitute  a school  life  not 
directly  dictated  by  teachers.  To  be  the  ijime  victim 
means  to  lose  what  little  is  left  of  a breathing  space  in 
the  generally  stifling  institutional  environment  of 
school.1  According  to  Miike  & Tomoda  (1994)  cat- 
echolamine depletion  is  the  underlying  factor  cutting 
across  all  the  symptoms  experienced  by  the  futoko 
students  they  examined.  This  finding,  together  with 
the  accounts  given  by  students  themselves,  suggests 
that  to  many  students  futoko  signifies  a state  of  burn- 
out which  follows  the  long  period  of  pushing  oneself 
hard,  whether  it  be  academically,  behaviourally, 
physically,  or  in  relation  to  their  peers  and/or  teach- 
ers (Yoneyama,  2000). 

The  teacher  factor 

Not  all  futoko  students  are  the  victims  of  ijime.  Still, 
it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  exposed  to  the  social  environment  where 
ijime  is  part  of  everyday  life.  Additionally,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  the  eyes  of  students,  there  is  an  over- 
lap between  their  experience  of  peer  bullying  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  teacher-student  relation- 
ships, on  the  other.  Students  seemingly  do  not 
hesitate  to  apply  the  concept  of  ijime  to  what 
teachers  do  to  them  (Yoneyama,  1999).  A second- 
year  junior  high  school  student  wrote: 

When  students  do  not  go  to  school,  I think  it  is 
because  there  are  things  like  ijime.  But  ijime  is 
not  just  by  students.  Things  like  being  ignored 
or  being  picked  on  by  a teacher  are  also  ijime.  I 
want  teachers  to  be  mindful  about  it  (Takekawa, 
1993,  p.  1 73). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  third  factor  explaining 
futoko  in  Morita's  study  (1991,  p.  169)  was  "the 
teacher  factor,"  which  consisted  of  "not  getting 
along  with  teachers"  and  "being  scolded  by  teachers 
a lot."  Moreover,  according  to  Morita,  when 
"teacher  factor"  is  the  reason  for  futoko,  it  tends  to 
develop  into  long-term  school  non-attendance 
(1991,  p.  167). 
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Ijime  victimisation,  damage  to  health  and  fiitoko 
If  the  physiological  account  presented  in  this  paper 
provides  a connection  between  ijime  and  futoko , it  is 
not  surprising  that  students  are  not  always  aware  of 
why  they  one  day  become  unable  to  go  to  school. 
While  some  students  in  Japan  stop  attending  school 
to  avoid  being  bullied,  others,  contrary  to  their  wish 
and  intention  to  go  to  school,  are  prevented  from 
going  by  physiological  causes  (Yoneyama,  1999,  pp. 
186-241).  Outside  of  Japan,  empirical  studies  have 
shown  that  bully  victimisation  impairs  not  only 
mental  but  also  physical  health  of  primary  school 
children  (Williams,  Chambers,  Logan  & Robinson, 
1996)  as  well  as  secondary  school  students  (Rigby, 
1999).  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  physiologi- 
cal symptoms  are  the  result  of  bullying,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  bullying  (Kochenderfer  & Ladd,  1996). 
When  applied  to  Japan,  these  studies  suggest  that 
there  is  possibly  a stronger  causal  link  between  ijime 
and  futoko  than  is  commonly  understood,  or  indi- 
cated by  students  themselves. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  explain  the  link  between 
ijime  and  futoko  by  integrating  literature  in  fields  that 
normally  remain  separate.  A lack  of  control  was  em- 
ployed as  the  key  concept  weaving  through  ijime  and 
futoko,  peer  victimization  and  physiological  health, 
and  stress.  While  this  paper  does  not  directly  deal 
with  meritocracy,  it  is  the  role  meritocracy  plays  in 
school  that  binds  the  majority  of  students  to  the 
alienating  and  stressful  aspects  of  school.  What  has 
been  discussed  here,  then,  can  be  interpreted  as  an- 
other aspect  of  the  meritocracy,  and  the  aspect  may 
be  summarised  as  being  pathological. 

The  hypothesis  presented  here  may  also  be  ex- 
panded and  consolidated  by  incorporating  the  effect 
of  stress  in  nervous  and  immune  systems,  as  well  as 
endocrine  systems.  Likewise,  although  this  paper  has 
focused  on  student  related  issues,  the  same  perspec- 
tive can  be  adopted  to  investigate  the  health  and  ill- 
ness concerns  of  teachers.  Plainly,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  change  the  social  structures  of  school  without 
changing  teacher-to-teacher  relationships,  or  the 
larger  administrative  and  social  structure  that  define 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  many  more  studies  conducted 
in  multicultural,  multilinguistic  and  multi-disciplin- 
ary environments  will  help  to  solve  many  of  the 
school-related  problems  in  Japan,  which  are  damag- 
ing the  health  of  students  and  teachers  alike. 
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Note 
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to  enhance  school  norms.  Thus,  ijime  can  be  seen  as  the 
school-floor  peer  surveillance  system  (see  Yoneyama, 
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The  main  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  throw  light  on 
the  evolution  and  historical  transformation  of 
the  concept  of  meritocracy  as  applied  to  educa- 
tional policies  in  Japan  from  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day.  It  examines 
the  educational  policies  formulated  and  imple- 
mented in  the  name  of  meritocracy  and  equal- 
ity  of  opportunity,  clarifies  various 
interpretations  of  the  concept,  particularly 
those  of  the  major  political  parties  and  the 
central  administrative  bodies,  and  analyzes 
the  ways  in  which  these  interpretations  devel- 
oped over  the  period.  Then,  this  paper  exam- 
ines the  issues  arising  from  gakureki-shugi  or 
degreeocracy  in  Japan.  In  its  analysis,  this 
paper  focuses  on  the  distinctiveness  which 
exists  in  the  Japanese  sense  of  "egalitarianism" 
on  social  inequalities  in  the  education  system. 
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Introduction:  Schooling  for  Silence 
Japanese  education  is  a paradox:  Students  sacrifice 
their  youth  to  intensely  prepare  for  all-important 
university  entrance  examinations,  only  to  suddenly 
lose  academic  interest  once  they  pass  through  the 
university  gate.  What  accounts  for  this?  Commonly 
proposed  meritorious  explanations  include,  "univer- 
sity life  is  a reward  for  studying  so  hard  in  high 
school,"  or  "university  life  is  a well-deserved  break 
before  the  rigors  of  corporate  culture."  Such  ac- 
counts are  inadequate  explanations. 

Any  blame  for  apathy  must  ultimately  be  placed 
on  the  system  rather  than  the  students  themselves. 
Two  aspects  of  the  pre-tertiary  level  schooling  con- 
figure the  expectations  of  many 
university  students.  The  first  con- 
cerns Japan's  exam-centered  edu- 
cation: Because  pre-tertiary  level 
academic  culture  is  largely  shaped 
by  an  educatio-examination  sys- 
tem rather  than  an  educational 
system,  students  are  socialized  to 
associate  studying  with  prepara- 
tion, classroom  participation  with 
ritualized  inspection,  test-taking 
with  catechism,  academics  with 
credentialism,  and  learning  with 
monotonous  training. 

The  second  element  that  en- 
courages an  apathetic  attitude  is 
what  is  usually  termed  shyness  or 
the  fear  of  standing  out.  Indeed, 
cultural  explanations  about  shy- 
ness, such  as  Doyon's  (2000),  are 
useful  for  pointing  out  the  problem,  and  Korst  (1997) 
offers  valuable  suggestions  for  dealing  with  it  in  class, 
but  they  do  not  get  to  the  sociocultural  underpin- 
nings of  the  problem.  Shyness  is  an  excuse  for  a more 
insidious  experience  that  is  more  appropriately 
termed  excessive  self-monitoring,  a fact  related  by  the 
many  students  I have  interviewed.  Consequently, 
Japan's  supposedly  meritocratic  educational  system 
awards  not  academic  achievement  per  se  but  rather 
test-taking  and  inhibition. 

The  problems  of  an  educatio-examination  system 
and  excessive  self-monitoring  evident  in  Japanese 
schooling  are  well  known  to  instructors  in  Japan,  of 
course,  but  in  this  essay  I would  like  to  outline  some 
linkages  between  overtesting,  the  fear  of  standing 
out,  apathy,  and  the  meaning  of  meritocracy. 

Japan's  Educatio-Examination  System 
Though  all  industrialized  societies  utilize  examina- 
tions in  order  to  shunt  students  and  workers  along 
the  tracks  of  education  and  employment,  some  use 
examinations  more  extensively  and  intensively  than 
others.  Japan  is  a good  example  of  a society  in  which 
educational  testing  plays  an  inordinate  role,  and  as  it 
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is  used  merely  for  testing;  knowledge  is  sliced,  discon- 
nected, disjointed,  stored,  packaged  for  rapid  re- 
trieval, and  abstracted  from  immediate  experience.  As 
a result,  knowledge  loses  its  meaning  as  a body  of 
information  that  points  to  something  beyond  itself, 
and  acquires  an  overly  practical  and  banal  character. 
The  educatio-examination  system  shatters  knowledge 
into  a vast  number  of  unrelated  bits  and  pieces  of 
information  useful  only  for  filling  in  exam  sheets  and 
proving  to  the  authorities  that  one  has  persevered 
through  the  ordeal  of  ingesting  large  amounts  of 
data.  In  other  words,  for  those  wishing  to  become 
bureaucrats,  it  is  very  appropriate  training.  But  for 
those  without  such  ambitions,  the  educational  expe- 
rience becomes  not  just  boring,  but  distressing.  Edu- 
cation in  Japan  works  "provided  one  thinks  of  it  as  an 
enormously  elaborated,  very  expensive  intelligence 
testing  system  with  some  educational  spin-off,  rather 
than  the  other  way  round"  (Dore,  1976,  pp.  48-9). 
Two  other  observers  write:  "In  general  Japanese  edu- 
cation is  more  of  a screening,  sorting  device  differen- 
tiating students  by  motivation  and  learning  capacity 
rather  than  by  what  they  actually  know"  (Mosk  & 
Nakata,  1992,  p.  52).  In  this  way,  merit,  as  a selection 
system,  is  not  measured  academically  but  rather  de- 
fined by  the  ability  to  endure. 

The  educatio-examination  system  became  more 
rationalized  in  1965  when  computers  began  to  pro- 
duce hensachi  (standard  deviation  scores)  in  order  to 
calculate  students'  academic  ability.  Such  scores 
have  been  used  as  the  main  criteria  for  high  school 
admissions,  and  entrance  to  the  latter  carries  much 
weight  in  determining  the  university  one  will  even- 
tually enter.  Hopeful  high  school  students  rely  on 
publications,  such  as  Zenkoku  daigaku  juken  nenkan 
(1999),  to  compare  their  own  test  performance  with 
other  students  and  gauge  their  chances  for  passing  a 
university's  entrance  examination.  This  method  is 
calculating,  superefficient,  and  hyperrationalized;  it 
makes  a mockery  of  oft-repeated  calls  for  more  at- 
tention to  individual  differences,  personal  strengths, 
and  student  diversity  in  the  selection  process.  Note 
Yoneyama's  opinion: 

The  student-teacher  relationship  in  Japanese 
schools  today  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  cultural  ideal  of  the 
paternalistic  relationship  between  senior  and 
junior  (or  superior  and  subordinate) — no  matter 
how  tempting  it  may  be  to  apply  Confucian 
ideal  precepts  to  the  understanding  of  this  hier- 
archical relationship.  If  anything,  the  hardship 
oppressing  Japanese  students  resembles  that  of 
factory  workers  and  coal  miners  during  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  more  than  the  hardship  en- 
dured by  the  trainees  (< deshi ) learning  the  skills 
of  their  masters  ( shisho ) in  traditional  Japanese 
arts.  (1999,  p.  101) 
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Universities  are  ranked  according  to  the  average 
hensachi  of  the  applicants  who  have  applied  to  uni- 
versity. All  this  information  is  published  and  read 
by  prospective  students  who  then  carefully  consider 
their  own  hensachi  and  their  chances  of  successfully 
passing  a certain  university's  examination.  This  par- 
ticular type  of  evaluation  of  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions has  built  and  solidified  the  pyramid  of 
universities. 

Shyness  Is  Not  Apprehension 
The  second  aspect  relates  to  how  Japanese  educa- 
tion is  a culturalizing  process,  consequently  leading 
Japanese  students  to  believe  that  anything  non- 
Japanese  is  foreign.  Thus,  this  education  process 
encourages  apathy  and  to  accept  that  being  Japa- 
nese means  not  standing  out  and  conformity, 
which  in  turn  sets  in  motion  the  socio-psychologi- 
cal  dynamics  of  fitting  in  and  excessive  self-moni- 
toring. But  the  tendency  of  not  standing-out  by 
itself  does  not  make  sense:  students  stand  out  all  the 
time  in  class  when,  called  upon,  they  do  not  re- 
spond but  stare  back  at  the  instructor,  thereby  an- 
noying the  motivated  students  as  well  as  wasting 
class  time.  Rather  than  shyness  and  the  reluctance 
to  stand  out,  another  explanation  is  required  to  ex- 
plain student  behavior.  The  shyness  that  supposedly 
prevents  students  from  actively  participating  is  in 
fact  a vague  fear,  a consequence  of  this  certain  type 
of  schooling  experience  geared  toward  test-taking 
and  not  spontaneous  learning.  Hence,  these  stu- 
dents have  developed  a lack  of  conviction,  question 
the  value  of  schooling  itself,  and  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  learning  process. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  distinctions  between 
reticence,  reluctance,  and  recalcitrance.  When  I 
asked  students  who  I had  come  to  know  why  they 
would  pretend  not  to  know  (tobokeru),  why  they 
would  not  answer  in  class  or  refuse  to,  the  most 
common  answer  was  "were  afraid  of  making  mis- 
takes," or  "were  afraid  of  instructors."  Others  ex- 
plained that  being  in  the  classroom  is  a "strained 
situation"  or  "instruction  is  difficult."  Verity  (2000), 
when  faced  with  students  feigning  ignorance,  over- 
came it  by  focusing  on  what  the  students  were  do- 
ing, instead  of  simply  being  frustrated  by  what  they 
were  not  doing.  She  taught  herself  how  to  decode 
the  students'  responses  and,  in  turn,  responded  to  it 
in  a new  context.  In  this  way,  she  did  not  lose  her 
conviction  and  quite  possible  may  have  instilled  a 
little  into  some  students  who  had. 

Discussion:  The  Real  Purpose  of  Higher  Education 
I have  discussed  two  aspects — exam-centered 
schooling  and  over-conformity — of  Japanese  school 
culture  that  help  us  understand  the  loss  of  interest 
in  learning  among  many  university  students.  Thus, 
critical  and  exploratory  thinking  are  not  afforded 
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enough  time  in  classrooms,  encouraging  a learning 
deficit.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  university  stu- 
dents complain  that  boring  and  uninspiring  instruc- 
tors discourage  classroom  participation. 

In  order  to  highlight  further  problems  with  the 
quality  of  Japanese  higher  education,  I will  point  out 
several  salient  differences  between  American  and 
Japanese  higher  education.  I choose  the  American 
system  because  academics,  nonjapanese  and  Japanese 
alike,  often  use  it  for  comparison  and  emulation.  In- 
deed, comparative  analyses  are  constantly  being  car- 
ried out  between  Japanese  and  American  sister 
universities,  and  more  and  more  American  universi- 
ties are  opening  campuses  in  Japan.  First,  the  US  sys- 
tem has  an  extensive  system  of  quality  control, 
including  private  accrediting  associations,  university 
assessments,  course  evaluations,  departmental  re- 
views, interuniversity  evaluations,  inspection  com- 
mittees, peer  review,  etc.  In  Japan,  except  for  the 
Monbukagakusho's  accrediting  system — which  is,  to 
put  it  nicely,  purely  perfunctory — and  a limited  num- 
ber of  universities  with  course  evaluations,  quality 
control,  for  the  most  part,  operates  ineffectively.  Sec- 
ond, unlike  Japan  (indeed,  unlike  most  other  indus- 
trialized nations),  the  US  lacks  a centralized, 
national-level  educational  bureaucracy  that  can  pre- 
empt local  level  initiatives  (the  US  Department  of 
Education  lacks  the  power  evident  in  education  min- 
istries found  in  other  nations).  In  Japan  the 
Monbukagakusho  sets  the  educational  standards, 
regulates  accreditation,  and  monitors  operations. 

Such  administrative  guidance  encourages  bureaucrati- 
zation and  discourages  innovation  and  improvement. 
Third,  in  the  US  an  ethos  of  competition  encourages 
quality.  Thus,  many  professors  are  put  on  a type  of 
probation  for  five  or  six  years,  competing  for  tenure 
(the  criterion  includes  peer-reviewed  publications, 
extrauniversity  evaluation  by  colleagues,  course 
evaluations,  ability  to  obtain  funding  and  attract  stu- 
dents, etc.).  In  Japan  one  usually  receives  tenure  from 
day  one  (though  this  does  not  often  apply  to 
nonjapanese).  Finally,  the  typical  course  load  of  a 
student  is  four  to  five  classes  per  week  in  the  US.  In 
Japan  it  ranges  from  12  to  15,  ensuring  that  students 
receive  an  education  that  is  superficial  and  shallow 
rather  than  comprehensive  and  in  depth. 

Given  the  social  atmosphere  created  by  Japan's 
capitalist  developmental  state,  the  overriding  goal 
of  education  is  employment,  not  learning 
(McVeigh,  2000,  in  press).  Indeed,  many  employers 
do  not  expect  universities  to  teach  students  since 
they  expect  to  train  graduates  in  company-run  pro- 
grams, and  some  corporations  are  wary  of  new  em- 
ployees with  too  much  outside  knowledge  and 
attitude.  Besides,  the  state  or  corporate  culture  de- 
serves much  of  the  blame  for  the  failings  of  Japa- 
nese universities.  Cutts  describes  a "railroad-like 
connection,  from  entrance  exam  straight  through 
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college  and  into  the  lifelong  job,"  which  "helped  as 
much  as  government  control  to  damage  the  vitality 
of  higher  education  in  Japan"  (Cutts,  1997,  p.  64). 

There  are  many  claims  that  the  anxiety  and  frus- 
tration bred  by  Japan's  examination  war  is  limited 
to  only  students  aspiring  to  enter  prestigious 
schools  and  as  Mulvey  (2000)  states,  the  competi- 
tion to  enter  them  remains  as  high  as  ever.  How- 
ever, in  an  important  sense,  the  notion  that  only 
serious  students  suffer  through  exam  hell  is  not 
true.  Consider  that  the  most  indolent  students,  aim- 
ing for  the  lowest  ranked  universities,  have  told  me 
how  nervous  they  were  sitting  for  entrance  exami- 
nations. In  other  words,  even  the  least  ambitious, 
less  than  academically  inclined  students  must  en- 
dure years  of  mental  strain.  Declining  student  num- 
bers and  the  Monbukagakusho's  authorization  to 
open  even  more  universities  will  indeed  make  en- 
trance even  easier.  In  a sense,  by  guaranteeing  a 
place  in  a university  for  every  applicant,  Japanese 
society  has  seen  fit  to  grant  merit  to  every  student 
who  can  take  the  test  (whether  they  deserve  it  or 
not  is  another  matter).  Thus,  for  some  time  now, 
the  system  has  been  heading  toward  what  might  be 
called  a post-meritocratic  state. 

Conclusion:  Whither  Japan's  Education? 

There  are,  of  course,  attempts  at  reforming  Japan's 
educatio-examination  system:  Some  schools  are 
now  putting  more  emphasis  on  interviews  while 
others  have  adopted  the  AO  method  (from  admis- 
sions office:  U.S. -inspired  evaluation  based  on  high 
school  records,  extracurricular  activities,  and  inter- 
views). Some  schools  have  adopted  the 
Monbukagakusho's  Center  Test.  However,  in  spite 
of  any  good  intentions,  the  Monbukagakusho's 
Center  Test  seems  to  have  merely  added  another 
layer  of  examinations  since  students  must  still  take 
universities'  own  entrance  examinations. 

From  an  instructor's  perspective,  it  is  perhaps  easy 
to  charge  students  with  laziness  and  impassivity. 
However,  this  is  not  really  fair:  Both  students  and 
instructors  are  weighed  down  by  a burdensome 
educatio-examination  system  that  distorts  the  mean- 
ing of  meritocracy.  Not  surprisingly  then,  Japan's 
universities  are  criticized  as  superfluous,  pointless, 
and  devoid  of  academic  content.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
the  primary  goal  of  Japanese  schooling  is  to  socialize 
future  workers  for  occupations  in  a hyperrationalized, 
post-industrialized,  technologically  advanced  capital- 
ist economy.  Just  as  meritocracy  replaced  aristocracy 
as  the  selection  process  in  society  (thereby  removing 
aristocrats  from  power,  in  order  to  improve  the 
educatio-examination  system  in  a post-meritocratic 
age),  we  need  to  consider  seriously  revamping  bu- 
reaucratic and  corporate  culture.  For  example,  many 
Japanese  companies  are  no  longer  looking  for  lifetime 
employees  so  this  reduces  their  need  to  select  the  best 
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employees.  Perhaps,  with  ever-longer  lifespans,  there 
might  be  another  selection  process  later  in  life  (i.e., 
after  the  age  of  18).  Japanese  schooling  has  as  its  goal 
training,  grading,  and  filtering  productive  workers, 
not  necessarily  expanding  an  individual's  educational 
horizons.  The  tedium  resulting  from  a heavily  state- 
guided  learning  environment  dampens  enthusiasm 
among  students  for  learning.  Until  the  purpose  of 
schooling  changes,  tweaking  the  examination  format, 
student  population  decline,  and  making  academics 
less  challenging  by  dumbing  down  the  curriculum 
will  not  improve  educational  quality. 
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The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  clarify  the  current 
Japanese  educational  situation,  in  which  educa- 
tional credentialism  (which  is  admittedly  tense 
and  severe,  but  where  everybody  who  works 
hard  can  rise  to  the  topin  education)  has  been 
changed  into  "meritocracy"  in  Young's  sense  (in 
which  everybody's  progress  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion is  decided  on  the  basis  of  their  social  strata.) 

The  factors  which  have  effected  the  change 
are  as  follows:  1)  the  introduction  of  the  "inte- 
grated class/lesson"  in  primary  and  secondary 
school  education;  2)the  flexibility  of  class  for- 
mation (the  number  of  pupils  per  class  in 
school);  3)  the  reformation  of  theuniversity  en- 
trance examination  (the  expansion  in  the  num- 
ber of  recommendation-based  acceptances  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Admission's  Office  ex- 
amination). 

These  three  factors  affect  the  Japanese  social 
stratification,  and  they  work  especially  well  for 
those  who  already  have  cultural  capital  (namely, 
thosewho  belong  to  the  upper  social  strata). 
Therefore,  a meritocratic  educational  society  is 
now  being  formed  through  the  Japanese  educa- 
tional reform  movement. 
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Nonmeritorious  Features  of  the 

Entrance  Exam  System  in  Japan 

Tim  Murphey,  Yuan  Ze  University 


Meritocracy  is  a social  system  in  which  people  get 
rewards  because  of  what  they  achieve,  rather  than 
because  of  their  wealth  or  status.  ...  If  you  de- 
scribe something  as  meritorious,  you  approve  of  it 
for  its  good  or  worthwhile  qualities.  [Collins 
Cobuild  Learner's  Dictionary,  1996,  p.  689.  Note, 
"meritorious"  follows  meritocracy.] 

While  some  people  may  describe  Japanese  educa- 
tion as  a meritocracy  (Zeng,1999),  there  are  several 
indications,  discussed  below,  that  this  is  not  so  for 
many  participants.  "The  entrance  exam  system"  is 
actually  many  sub-systems,  some  of  which  are 
evolving  and  some  which  seem  stagnated.  At  this 
point  in  time,  the  national  university  system  shows 
signs  of  shifting  while  the  private  university  system, 
accounting  for  over  70%  of  the  universities  in  Ja- 
pan, appears  stagnated.  From  my  personal  experi- 
ence on  exam  making  committees  and  through 
talking  to  hundreds  of  teachers  at  Monbukagakusho 
leaders  camps  for  the  past  six  years  and  to  students 
for  the  past  11  years,  I find  the  system  is  still  bleed- 
ing the  life  out  of  the  youth  of  Japan.  And  each  Feb- 
ruary universities  celebrate  the  success  of  their 
exams  (especially  financial),  as  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation in  high  school  dies  a little  more. 

Many  other  observers  see  the  exam  system  as  it  is 
operating  now  as  unmeritocratic  and  harmful  to  the 
youth  of  Japan  (see  Hood,  this  issue,  and  the  On  CUE 
1996  special  issue  devoted  to  describing  the  system 
with  J.  D.  Brown's  newspaper  articles  and  the  email 
correspondence  of  many  concerned  JALT  members). 
Why?  Because  (and  here  is  my  main  point):  The  ex- 
ams themselves  are  not  evaluated  for  validity  yet  they 
are  the  basis  for  admission  to  universities,  the  ranking 
of  departments  in  universities,  and  often  the  teaching 
methods  in  high  schools  (Gorsuch,  2001).  Thus,  we 
are  basing  our  efforts  at  being  fair  on  potentially  in- 
valid measurements.  J.  D.  Brown  has  repeatedly 
noted  this  lack  of  assessment  literacy  among  univer- 
sity entrance  exam  writers  in  Japan;  I have  also  writ- 


ten about  it  in  my  support  of  the  successful  TESOL 
Resolution  on  English  Entrance  Exams  to  Schools  and 
Universities  (Murphey,  2000). 

The  above  description  appears  to  be  the  case 
mostly  in  private  universities,  although  many  col- 
leagues at  national  universities  have  told  me  similar 
stories.  There  is  evidence  the  Center  Test  is  getting 
better  and  some  national  universities  appear  to  be 
improving  their  exams  as  well  (Guest,  2000; 

Mulvey,  1999,  2001).  At  the  same  time,  more  de- 
partments at  national  universities  are  adding  listen- 
ing comprehension.  These  are  positive  changes, 
however,  I find  it  dangerous  to  overgeneralize  these 
to  the  whole  system  when  70%  of  the  universities 
are  private  and  to  my  knowledge  none  are  adding 
listening  to  any  new  department  exams.  And  still 
no  one  is  openly  reporting  their  exam  reliability 
and  validity  if,  indeed,  they  even  have  them  them- 
selves. True,  lower  level  schools  may  be  accepting 
nearly  all  applicants,  making  the  exams  simply  an 
expensive  admission  fee.  But  the  middle  and  higher 
ranked  schools  are  still  subsidising  their  budget  with 
the  many  failures  and  not  showing  many  signs  of 
change.  When  things  begin  to  shift  more  com- 
pletely, there  will  certainly  be  needed  changes  in 
high  school  HS  teacher's  pedagogy  as  the  above 
writers  imply.  However,  at  present,  most  HS  teach- 
ers at  academic  schools  tell  me  they  are  still  feeling 
the  pressure  of  traditional  exams. 

In  this  short  piece,  there  are  three  nonmeritorious 
activities  1 would  like  to  look  at:  recommended-stu- 
dent  exams,  professorial  guessing  of  exam  questions, 
and  ignoring  the  public  desire  to  communicate  in 
English.  Obviously,  more  research  is  needed  along 
the  lines  of  the  work  cited  above  to  actually  docu- 
ment how  many  universities  are  changing,  what  kind 
of  changes  are  occurring,  and  where.  Then,  perhaps, 
more  universities  can  be  persuaded  to  do  a profes- 
sional job  and  more  authentic  pressure  can  be  put  on 
HS  teachers  and  textbooks  to  change. 
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Exams  for  Recommended  Students 
First,  entrance  by  recommendation  (suisen)  presents  a 
clear  example  of  favouritism  and  a double  standard. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  suisen  and  a multi- 
tude of  procedures  at  different  universities.  There  are 
some  regulations  from  the  Ministry  of  Education: 
"Applications  should  be  sent  in  November  or  later, 
and  those  who  pass  can  comprise  a maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  enrolment"  ("The  good  and  the  bad  of 
AO  exams,"  2001,  p.  7).  One  testing  researcher  re- 
ported to  me,  "Many  of  the  tandais  take  80-90%  of 
their  students  thru  (sic)  suisen " (T.  K.  Lutes,  personal 
communication,  April  3,  2001).  With  some  suisen, 
students  are  obliged  to  go  to  that  school  once  ac- 
cepted (securing  an  early  income  commitment  for 
the  school).  Often  only  select  high  schools  chosen  by 
the  particular  universities  can  send  recommended 
students  (it  is  not  open  to  all).  These  students,  who 
are  recommended,  are  supposed  to  be  good  students; 
however,  some  research  (Redfield,  in  press)  shows 
that  recommended  students  are  significantly  lower  in 
level  than  those  entering  with  the  regular  tests,  which 
correlates  with  results  at  my  previous  university  as 
well.  This  happens  because  high  school  teachers 
choose  the  students  they  think  may  have  trouble  get- 
ting in,  but  are  otherwise  nice  kids  (personal  commu- 
nication with  numerous  high  school  teachers).  This 
means  that  many  brighter  students  who  are  not  rec- 
ommended must  suffer  through  exam  hell,  paying 
significant  amounts  of  money  and  taking  many  ex- 
ams to  increase  their  chances  of  being  accepted  some- 
where. Thus,  we  find  that  "where  you  come  from," 
"what  kind  of  high  school,"  even  "what  religion  your 
school  is  affiliated  with,"  or  simply  "how  nice  you  are 
in  your  teacher's  eyes"  can  all  count  unfairly.  What  is 
tragic  is  that  bright  HS  students  who  are  not  recom- 
mended might  not  make  it  into  a university  because 
of  the  second  area  I wish  to  describe:  the  untested 
tests  themselves. 

Professional  Guessing 

A system  striving  for  meritocracy  would  do  all  it 
could  to  make  sure  their  instruments  were  measur- 
ing and  evaluating  as  fairly  as  possible  the  ability  of 
students.  It  is  time  academics  realized  that  testing  is 
a professional  field  and  knowledge  of  it  does  not 
come  naturally  with  everyone's  graduate  degree  (es- 


pecially in  literature  and  linguistics).  Most  profes- 
sors I have  dealt  with  simply  believe  they  can  make 
up  good  questions  using  their  intuition,  and  that  if 
they  follow  previous  exam  formats  and  discuss 
them  among  their  colleagues  the  end  product  will 
be  a good  exam.  Because  of  our  status  as  university 
professors,  others  think  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
(and  we  even  start  believing  it  after  a while).  Thus, 
merit  is  not  the  judge,  but  status. 

We  now  have  the  ability  to  analyse  test  data  after 
exam  administrations  and  determine  which  ques- 
tions worked  well  and  which  ones  did  not.  We  can 
use  this  knowledge  to  make  better  questions  and 
tests,  even  recycle  the  good  questions  later  down 
the  road.  Yet,  there  are  precious  few  university  pro- 
fessors who  understand  such  data  or  would  look  at 
it  if  indeed  it  were  tabulated. 

As  Tsukada  (this  issue)  states  in  reference  to  the 
exams,  "once  one  is  selected  in  the  examinations, 
then  it  is  proven  that  one  has  ability"  (which  of 
course  many  university  teachers,  and  the  students 
discover  later,  is  not  the  case).  We  could  say  the  same 
fallacy  applies  to  educators,  "once  you  teach  at  a uni- 
versity, it  proves  you  have  the  ability  to  make  tests 
and  judge  others."  It  doesn't!  We  are  assigning  quali- 
ties to  university  teachers  and  having  them  do  work 
they  have  no  expertise  in.  This  is  my  experience,  and 
probably  the  experience  of  most  university  English 
faculty  in  Japan  who  cannot  speak  up  for  fear  of  los- 
ing their  high  paying  jobs.  When  silence  is  bought 
with  money  and  job  security,  the  educational  system 
is  killing  itself.  Tsukada,  citing  Takeuchi's  1995  depic- 
tion of  meritocracy,  also  talks  of  "a  limited  orienta- 
tion" among  exam  takers  and  salarymen  in  that  they 
are  usually  only  concerned  with  the  immediate  goals 
"without  personal  meaning  or  passion."  The  same 
can  be  said  of  exam  developers,  university  teachers 
who  merely  wish  to  produce  the  exam  and  be  done 
with  the  distracting  committee  work:  Most  do  not 
consider  the  potential  long-term  washback  effect  of 
the  tests  on  HS  teaching,  nor  their  espoused  missions 
for  human  dignity  (Murphey,  1999).  There  may  in 
fact  be  some  valid  exams,  but  until  their  results  are 
analysed  we  simply  do  not  know.  Simply  publishing 
the  tests  in  circulation  does  not  make  them  fair.  The 
linguistic  and  pragmatic  analyses  of  these  tests  are 
useful,  but  we  need  to  look  at  how  students  actually 
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do  on  these  tests,  question  by  question,  to  see  how 
valid  they  are.  I have  found  repeatedly  from  my  own 
experience  on  committees  that  professors'  own  intu- 
ition is  far  from  accurate  when  judging  the  merit  of  a 
question. 

The  Desire  to  Communicate  Ignored 
The  lack  of  communicative  content  on  the  majority 
of  the  exams  is  another  strike  against  meritocracy. 
From  the  top  down,  Monbukagakusho  has  encour- 
aged communicative  language  teaching  (CLT)  re- 
forms in  high  schools  through  curriculum  changes 
and  the  JET  program.  But  at  the  same  time 
Monbukagakusho  has  refused  to  stick  its  neck  out 
and  demand  that  all  schools  put  listening  on  their 
English  exams,  as  Korea  has  done.  There  are  plans  to 
put  listening  on  the  Center  Test  in  2003,  or  "in  the 
near  future"  as  one  Monbukagakusho  employee 
hedged  recently  when  called  for  confirmation  (June 
18,  2001).  From  the  bottom  up,  the  public  has 
shown  (through  vast  spending  on  conversation 
schools)  that  they  wish  to  develop  their  communi- 
cative use  of  English.  Why  then  do  most  universities 
continue  to  test  things  that  neither  the  people  want 
to  learn,  nor  what  Monbukagakusho  openly  asks 
for,  thereby  shaping  English  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  and  jukus ? Or,  we  might  ask  the  opposite, 
why  do  jukus  and  JHS  and  HS  teachers  not  speak  out 
more  strongly  for  changes  in  the  entrance  exams?  Is 
there  (as  suggested  by  one  TLT  reader)  a circle  of 
complacency  in  which  the  jukus  lead  the  JHS  and 
HS  teachers  in  stagnating  the  system? 

After  recently  interviewing  three  middle  manage- 
ment juku  teachers  in  a large  juku  chain  (June  25, 
2001),  I no  longer  have  a conspiracy  theory.  While 
jukus  can  be  faulted  for  feeding  off  the  system  as  it 
is,  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  ignorance  and  fear  of 
change  and  blame  that  keep  university  staff  from 
openly  talking  about  the  exams,  educating  them- 
selves, and  risking  changes.  The  jukus  are  flexible 
and  adaptable  businesses;  the  universities  are  mostly 
rigid  hierarchies  of  amateur  testers,  fearful  of  risk 
and  change,  propagating  the  status  quo. 

The  Edo  period  may  have  begun  with  move- 
ments toward  meritocracy,  but  Japanese  education 
has  long  since  derailed.  The  signs  of  system  break- 
down are  evident:  school  refusal,  collapsed  class- 
rooms, and  increased  school  violence  (Yoneyama, 


1999,  and  this  issue).  While  most  people  do  not 
trace  it  back  to  the  mindlessness  in  the  system 
stemming  from  entrance  exams,  university  educa- 
tors do  have  the  power  to  change  it.  For  the  time 
being,  the  bloodletting  of  Japanese  education  will 
continue,  and  though  many  universities  may  claim 
successes  in  enrollment  and  revenues  generated  by 
their  exams  (while  others  go  bankrupt),  every  day 
high  school  English  education  dies  a little  more. 
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Annotated  Bibliography 


Annotated  Bibliography  of  Books 
on  Education  in  Japan 


This  bibliography  is  intended  as  a complementary 
resource  to  the  articles  on  meritocracy  and  book 
reviews  on  education  in  this  special  issue.  Few  pub- 
lications in  English  education  deal  specifically  with 
meritocracy,  but  many  discuss  the  topic  to  some 
extent,  others  peripherally.  Finding  these  books  can 
also  be  difficult,  but  most  can  be  located  at  The  Ja- 
pan Foundation  library  <www.jpf.go.jp>  in 
Roppongi,  Tokyo. 

Students  of  Japanese  education  soon  note  that  in 
the  US  three  scholars  are  luminaries  in  the  field: 

Tom  Rohlen,  William  Cummings,  and  Edward 
Beauchamp.  Between  them  they  have  contributed 
considerably  to  making  Japanese  studies  one  of  the 
most  studied  academic  fields  in  the  US.  Unfortu- 
nately at  this  point  in  their  careers  these  scholars 
may  not  be  publishing  as  much;  therefore,  a new 
generation  of  analysts,  some  of  whom  contributed 
to  this  special  issue,  are  the  focus  of  this  bibliogra- 
phy. Also,  as  more  Japanese  researchers  are  writing 
in  English,  students  of  Japanese  education  now  have 
more  authentic  material  from  which  to  draw  their 
conclusions. 

As  one  analyses  the  discourse  in  these  books  with 
a critical  eye,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  all  the 
authors  come  from  some  political  or  interested 
standpoint.  By  interested  what  is  meant  is  the 
Pennycook  (1989)  sense  of  all  knowledge  being  in 
some  way  interested.  According  to  Pennycook 
(1989),  all  knowledge  is  produced  within  a particu- 
lar configuration  of  social,  cultural,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  historical  circumstances  and  hence 
always  both  reflects  and  helps  to  (re)produce  those 
conditions.  Since  every  claim  to  knowledge  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  certain  individuals  or  groups,  it 
must  always  be  seen  as  interested.  Applying  this 
approach  in  a basic  way,  then,  to  the  books  in  the 
bibliography,  four  groups  of  interest  present  them- 
selves: (a)  Japanese  writers  criticizing  their  own 
Japanese  system  and  recommending  western  re- 
forms; (b)  Japanese  writers  supporting  the  Japanese 
educational  system  and  pointing  out  weaknesses  in 
the  education  systems  of  other  societies  to  support 
their  argument;  (c)  non-Japanese  writers  supporting 
the  Japanese  system,  criticizing  their  own,  and  rec- 
ommending the  adoption  of  the  Japanese  education 
model;  and  (d)  non-Japanese  writers  supporting 
their  own  education  system  by  criticising  the  faults 
of  Japan's  education  system.  The  level  of  interest 
may  share  a correlation  with  where  the  author 
chooses  to  live  (i.e.,  their  home  country  or  abroad). 
All  viewpoints  are  valid  with  much  agreement  be- 
tween them. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  following  thirteen  books  are 
by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  publications  on 
the  topic,  but  we  hope  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
choosing  a good  cross  section  of  the  books  avail- 
able. We  certainly  hope  readers  will  use  this  bibliog- 
raphy as  a springboard  to  further  explore  the 
literature  on  their  own.  They  would  also  make  good 
selections  when  deciding  how  to  spend  a library 
book  budget!1 

Cutts,  R.  L.  (1997).  An  Empire  of  Schools:  Japan's 
Universities  and  the  Molding  of  a National  Power 
Elite.  London:  M.E.  Sharpe. 

Cutts  is  a journalist  rather  than  an  academic.  Chap- 
ter titles  like  "If  There  Is  a God,  He  Went  to  Todai" 
and  "The  Ivory  Basement"  give  a clear,  if  somewhat 
sardonic,  indication  that  all  might  not  be  well  in 
the  world  of  Monbukagakusho.  Nonetheless,  this 
volume  is  also  sympathetic  to  the  enormous  finan- 
cial and  emotional  burden  placed  on  Japanese  fami- 
lies who  try  to  ascend  the  meritocratic  escalator  by 
having  one  of  their  children  join  the  elite.  It  may  be 
short  on  description  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
become  elite,  but  there  is  in-depth  investigation  of 
the  largest  group  overlooked  by  meritocracy, 
namely,  women. 

Goodman,  R.  (1990).  Japan's  International  Youth: 
The  Emergence  of  a New  Class  of  Schoolchildren. 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Many  language  teachers  have  encountered  returnee 
students  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  This 
book  is  based  on  the  author's  ethnographic  field- 
work at  a private  junior  and  senior  high  school  for 
kikokushijo,  students  returning  to  Japan  after  living 
abroad.  His  conclusions  are  thought  provoking  and 
challenge  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the 
stigmatised,  maladjusted  student  struggling  to  be 
accepted  back  into  Japanese  society.  Goodman  sug- 
gests that  a number  of  factors  are  converging  to 
make  these  returnee  children  a special  elite  group  in 
a Japan  infatuated  with  internationalisation. 

Lewis,  C.  (1995).  Educating  Hearts  and  Minds: 
Reflections  on  Japanese  Preschool  and  Elementary 
Education . Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Educating  Hearts  and  Minds  offers  a view  of  the  social 
side  of  the  educational  successes  of  preschool  and 
elementary  education  in  Japan.  Lewis  builds  on  14 
years  of  classroom  observations  and  through  de- 
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tailed  vignettes  offers  intriguing  insight  into  the 
psychology  of  Japanese  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary education.  The  book  is  highly  readable  and 
engaging  for  those  of  us  seeking  a reflective,  com- 
parative approach  to  explaining  such  terms  as 
hansei,  ganbaru,  and  genki,  as  well  as  education  in 
general. 

Marshall,  B.  K.  (1994).  Learning  To  Be  Modem: 
Japanese  Political  Discourse  on  Education.  Boul- 
der: Westview  Press. 

This  historical  survey  covers  the  gamut  of  educa- 
tional ideology  in  Japan  from  the  late  Edo  to  post- 
Showa  eras.  Along  with  Passings  classic  Society  and 
Education  in  Japan,  Marshall's  work  offers  the  best 
overview  of  the  political  processes  that  shaped  not 
only  education  in  the  Japanese  nation-state,  but 
also  other  contemporary  issues  that  include 
ethnicity  and  gender.  What  is  most  apparent  after 
reading  this  book  is  the  plurality  of  thinking  and 
diversity  of  subcultures  that  comprise  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  This  is  a study  of  Japanese  educational 
history  that  is  second  to  none. 

McConnell,  D.  (2000).  Importing  Diversity:  Inside 
Japan's  JET  Program.  Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press. 

Any  former  MEF  or  AET  will  be  intrigued  with  this 
anthropological  account  of  the  JET  program.  A pro- 
gram that  commands  an  annual  budget  of  $500  mil- 
lion will  undoubtedly  be  wrought  with  both  failures 
and  successes.  McConnell  spent  ten  years  research- 
ing the  program  and  through  firsthand  knowledge 
is  able  to  explain  the  viewpoints  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  the  program  (i.e.,  bureaucrats,  students, 
Japanese  language  teachers,  and  foreign  JET  partici- 
pants). The  author  reveals  that  the  rocky  history  of 
the  JET  program  indicates  that  concepts  such  as 
internationalisation  and  multiculturalism  are  often 
not  used  critically  enough. 

McVeigh,  B.  (1997).  Life  in  a Japanese  Women's 
College.  London:  Routledge. 

While  informative  accounts  of  primary  and  second- 
ary schooling  abound,  there  is  a lack  of  interpretive 
material  in  English  that  describes  Japanese  higher 
education.  McVeigh  helps  to  fill  this  gap  with  this 
highly  readable  and  intellectually  stimulating  eth- 
nography of  a women's  college.  This  book  is  re- 
quired reading  for  all  those  involved  in,  or 
interested  in,  the  world  of  Japanese  higher  educa- 
tion and  is  also  highly  recommended  for  those  in- 
terested in  gender  studies  in  Japan. 


Okano,  K.,  & Tsuchiya,  M.  (1999).  Education  in 
Contemporary  Japan:  Inequality  and  Diversity. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

This  book  investigates  how  economic  success  has 
created  unfavourable  developments  in  the  educa- 
tion system.  It  focuses  on  the  students  outside 
centralisation  and  standardisation  who  have  been 
relatively  ignored:  slow  learners,  minority  groups, 
girls,  and  those  with  non-academic  aspirations,  in 
other  words,  .those  not  riding  the  meritocratic  esca- 
lator. The  odds  are  stacked  against  these  students. 
What  they  may  learn  most  is  how  to  fail.  In  order  to 
balance  the  scales  somewhat,  the  authors  highlight 
a couple  of  flaws  of  meritocracy:  1)  those  that 
achieve  the  top  academic  results  come  from  families 
with  resources  (resources  which  are  utilised  by  the 
family  in  order  to  reach  such  positions),  and  2)  the 
assumed  neutral  nature  of  merit  in  the  selection 
process  is  actually  arbitrarily  defined  by  the  system 
of  education.  These  are  valid  points  and  one  cannot 
help  wishing  they  had  been  tackled  more  aggres- 
sively in  Okano  and  Tsuchiya's  work. 

Roesgaard,  M.  H.  (1998).  Moving  Mountains:  Japa- 
nese Education  Reform.  Denmark:  Aarhus  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Roesgaard's  volume  surveys  the  development  of  the 
Japanese  educational  system.  The  report  of  the 
Nakasone-era  National  Council  on  Education  Re- 
form (Rinkyooshin)  is  discussed  in  great  detail,  effec- 
tively identifying  both  the  political  rhetoric  as  well 
as  the  political  motivations  behind  it.  In  her  book, 
Roesgaard  focuses  on  what  she  feels  are  the  four 
main  issues  of  the  NCER's  proposals:  individuality 
( kosei ),  lifelong  learning  ( shoogaigakushuu ), 
internationalisation  (kokusaika),  and  adaptation  to 
the  information  society  ( joohooka ).  Her  investigation 
into  the  societal  attitudes  surrounding  these  four 
issues  is  the  strength  of  the  book. 

Rohlen,  T.  P.,  & LeTendre,  G.  K.  (Eds.)  (1998). 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  Japan.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

This  edited  edition  explores  themes  in  Japan's  cul- 
ture of  learning.  The  span  of  topics  includes  not 
only  education  in  the  traditional  school  classroom 
but  learning  in  a variety  of  circumstances,  including 
at  Zen  monasteries,  Noh  theatre,  and  during  violin 
lessons.  Through  such  a multi-faceted  approach  to 
the  investigation  of  teaching  and  learning  in  Japan, 
the  authors  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  socialization  models  above  cram- 
ming for  tests  and  rote  learning. 
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Windolf,  P.  (1997).  Expansion  and  Structured 
Change:  Higher  Education  in  Germany , the  United 
States , and  Japan  1870  - 1990.  USA:  Westview 
Press. 

Based  on  archival  data  from  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  this  study  combines 
both  comparative  and  historical  perspectives  to  ar- 
gue that  in  the  late  1800s  each  country's  education 
system  went  from  imperial  patronage  (i.e.,  the  spoils 
system)  to  meritocracy.  This  book  emphasises  that 
there  is  a close  affinity  between  the  educational  and 
socialisation  processes  of  the  university  and  those  of 
bureaucracy.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  students  who 
aspired  to  higher  positions  in  the  public  administra- 
tion attended  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  they 
studied  humanities.  This  study  was  not  considered 
to  impart  technical  knowledge  that  the  bureaucrats 
would  later  need  in  performing  their  public  office 
but  served  instead  a principally  selective  function. 
The  parallel  with  Toidai  (University  of  Tokyo)  is  not 
difficult  to  see.  This  symbolic  power  was  then  car- 
ried over  to  the  bureaucracy.  Interestingly,  in  many 
countries  one  of  the  central  goals  of  the  patronage 
reform  movement  was  the  removal  of  the  bureau- 
cracy from  influence  by  the  political  parties.  This 
helps  to  explain  how  the  entrance  to  the  Japanese 
prime  minister's  office  is  practically  a revolving 
door,  while  state  administrative  functions  continue 
to  operate  without  a hitch. 

Wray,  H.  (1999).  Japanese  and  American  Educa- 
tion: Attitudes  and  Practices.  USA:  Bergin  and 
Garvey 

This  book,  from  a former  professor  at  Nanzan  Uni- 
versity, is  a comparative  study  of  the  Japanese  and 
American  education  systems.  Whereas  in  the  past 
many  publications  have  dealt  specifically  with  the 
Japanese  education  system  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
Japan's  unheard  of  economic  growth,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Analyses  are  becoming  more  com- 
parative and  global.  Interestingly,  Japanese  weak- 
nesses are  described  qualitatively  in  this  book,  while 
American  shortcomings  are  described  quantita- 
tively, that  is,  American  students  are  not  getting  the 
grades.  Wray  does  not  explicitly  state  it,  but  after 
reading  his  book  a possible  solution  to  the  problems 
with  both  systems  seems  to  be  for  greater  adoption 
of  the  Japanese  education  system  to  the  secondary 
level  and  then  the  Western  for  tertiary  institutions. 


School  contains  graphic  and  accurate  depictions  of 
ijime  behaviour.  Although  Akiba  and  LeTendre 
doubt  the  validity  of  these  depictions,  if  you  are  a 
teacher  in  Japan  try  asking  adult  students  if  they 
understand  any  of  the  ijime  language  that 
Yoneyama  explains.  You  may  be  surprised  how 
much  they  understand.  Yoneyama  can  be  criticised 
for  having  a bias  towards  the  Australian  education 
system,  but  she  should  also  be  commended  for 
showing  the  courage  to  expose  in  her  book  what 
usually  remains  behind  closed  doors. 

Zeng,  K.  (1999).  Dragon  Gate:  Competitive  Exami- 
nations and  Their  Consequences.  London:  Cassell. 

The  strength  of  this  somewhat  dense  book  is  that  it 
compares  the  Japanese  entrance  examination  sys- 
tem with  those  of  Taiwan  and  Korea.  Zeng  observes 
that  in  ancient  China  a supernatural  lore  grew 
around  the  state  civil  service  examinations  (the  pre- 
cursor to  university  exams),  which  included  beliefs 
in  a host  of  gods  and  spirits,  guardians  of  both  the 
learned  and  the  system  itself.  Indeed,  even  in  con- 
temporary Japan,  before  they  write  their  entrance 
exams,  many  students  visit  shrines  to  pray  for  their 
success.  Zeng  provides  a historical  account  of  how 
Confucian  meritocracy  was  inducted  into  the  realm 
of  Japanese  education  through  the  Imperial 
Rescripts  of  1879  and  1890.  He  then  details  how  the 
Japanese  meritocratic  entrance  exam  system  spread 
to  Taiwan  and  Korea  along  with  Japanese  expansion 
in  World  War  II.  An  extensive  comparative  analysis 
of  all  three  systems  follows. 

References 

Akiba,  M.,  & LeTendre,  G.  (2000).  The  Japanese  high 
school:  Silence  and  resistance,  journal  of  Japanese  Studies 
26  (2),  474-478 

Pennycook,  A.  (1989).  The  concept  of  method,  interested 
knowledge,  and  the  politics  of  language  teaching.  TESOL 
Quarterly  23  (4),  p.  589-618. 

Note 

l As  of  June  2001,  all  of  the  books  in  the  bibliography, 
except  the  out-of-print  Windolf  volume,  were  available 
from  a major  online  bookseller,  such  as  Amazon, 
Blackwells,  or  WHSmith. 


Yoneyama,  S.  (1999).  The  Japanese  High  School: 
Silence  and  Resistance.  London:  Routledge. 

The  Journal  of  Japanese  Studies  (Akiba  & LeTendre, 
2000)  reviews  this  book  rather  critically.  The  review- 
ers call  it  "a  vitriolic  condemnation  of  the  entire 
Japanese  education  system."  The  Japanese  High 


We  apologize  for  misspelling  Simon  Cole's 
name  in  the  August  issue.  He  co-authored  a 
paper  with  Arron  Anderson  entitled  "Requests 
by  Young  Japanese:  A Longitudinal  Study. 
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This  column  gives  JALT's  publisher  associates  a chance,  outside  of  regular  advertising,  to 
tell  TLT  readers  about  themselves,  their  products,  innovations,  etc.  In  this  column, 

Brendan  Delahunty  of  Pearson  Education  gives  us  a guided  tour  of  the  extensive 
Longman  website  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

<longmanjapan.com>:  All  the  Support  You  Need..  Just  a Click  away 


Longman  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  re- 
launch of  its  local  website  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  students  in  Japan.  In  this  article  we 
will  introduce  the  readers  of  The  Language  Teacher  to 
the  many  and  varied  resources  that  are  available  at 
<www.longmanjapan.com>  (active  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1)  Longman's  website  dedicated  to  teachers  and 
students  of  English  in  Japan.  This  website  is  the 
gateway  to  a number  of  areas,  including  Commu- 
nity Areas  for  teachers  and  students,  Companion 
Websites  with  course-specific  resources,  and  dedi- 
cated sites  for  Dictionaries  and  Graded  Readers. 
There  is  also  a comprehensive  online  Catalog  with  a 
sample  request  section  and  a Members'  Corner 
where  visitors  can  register  for  membership  benefits 
and  special  offers. 

Community  Areas 

There  are  two  Community  Areas  on  the  site:  one  for 
teachers  and  one  for  students.  The  "For  Teachers" 
button  on  the  site  is  the  quick  and  easy  way  to  ac- 
cess a wide  range  of  excellent  online  resources. 
Regularly  updated,  these  include  downloadable 
worksheets  and  activities  to  use  in  class,  teaching 
tips,  articles,  language  updates  for  both  teachers  and 
students,  and  Internet  tips  to  help  fully  integrate 
the  web  into  your  teaching.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
discussion  forum,  competitions,  and  various  quizzes 
and  polls. 

The  "For  Students"  button  provides  access  to  a 
wealth  of  activities  designed  to  motivate  students 
and  provide  fun  practice  in  English.  Resources  here 
include  interactive  activities  with  instant  scoring,  a 
chat  area,  polls,  interviews  with  other  students 
round  the  world,  reviews,  and  an  area  to  find  e-pals 
and  e-cards.  All  of  this  can  be  used  online  in  class  or 
as  homework. 

Companion  Websites 

Many  Longman  titles  have  their  own  Companion 
Website — a web  component  offering  a rich  selection 
of  resources  designed  specifically  to  complement 
the  course  and  encourage  interaction  between 
teachers  and  students  throughout  Japan  and  the 
world.  These  Companion  Websites  are  regularly  up- 
dated and  include  course-specific  downloadable  ac- 
tivities, teaching  tips  and  articles,  discussion  and 
idea  sharing,  contact  with  the  authors,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  global  projects  and  class  contact. 
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There  are  also  specially  dedicated  sections  for  stu- 
dents which  provide  interactive  practice  activities 
with  instant  scoring,  real-world  writing  practice 
with  e-pals  around  the  world,  useful  web  links,  and 
student  profiles. 

Longman  Dictionaries  Site 
From  the  Longman  Japan  site,  teachers  are  able  to 
access  Longman's  dedicated  Dictionary  Site,  which 
provides  an  interactive  learning  environment  for  all 
dictionary  users  and  contains  comprehensive  infor- 
mation on  all  our  British  and  American  dictionaries. 
The  site  also  includes  online  activities  to  support 
major  dictionary  titles,  a "New  Words"  section  to 
keep  students  up  to  date  with  the  latest  vocabulary, 
information  on  the  Longman  Corpus  Network  and 
how  it  is  revolutionizing  dictionary  writing,  and 
natural  language  processing  information  for  the 
linguistic  research  community. 

Penguin  Readers'  Site 

For  the  ever-increasing  number  of  teachers  inter- 
ested in  extensive  reading  programs,  there  is  a link 
to  the  Penguin  Readers'  Site.  Here  teachers  can  find 
comprehensive  information  on  all  Penguin  Readers, 
resources  with  free  downloadable  material  for  teach- 
ers, fact  sheets  for  every  title  in  the  series,  teacher's 
guides,  and  sample  pages.  There  is  also  a monthly 
competition  for  students  who  write  a review  of  a 
Penguin  Reader  they  have  read.  Prizes  are  given,  and 
the  winning  entries  are  posted  online  to  be  read  by 
fellow  students  around  the  world. 

Bilingual  Online  Catalog 

Teachers  who  are  looking  to  find  information  on 
the  wide  range  of  texts  available  in  Japan  will  find 
the  Online  Catalog  invaluable.  Here  you  can  find 
comprehensive  information  on  all  Longman  titles 
stocked  in  Japan,  sample  material,  a detailed  search 
facility,  author  interviews,  and  information  on 
where  to  buy  Longman  texts  in  Japan.  It  is  also  very 
easy  to  order  samples  of  materials  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  directly  from  the  webpage  of  the 
text. 

Members'  Comer 

There  is  a membership  section  on  the  site  where 
teachers  can  sign  up  for  regular  information  up- 
dates, site  specials,  competitions,  and  special  offers. 
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By  registering  as  a site  member,  teachers  are  also 
entitled  to  advance  sample  copies  in  their  areas  of 
interest,  advance  notice  of  upcoming  events,  and 
reserved  seating  at  events  where  space  is  limited. 
Registered  teachers  at  universities  and  junior  col- 
leges are  also  able  to  receive  complimentary  ancil- 
lary products  such  as  teacher's  guides  and  audio 
components  for  class  adoptions  of  Longman  texts. 

English  Language  Teachers'  Forum 
Finally,  the  latest  addition  to  the  site  is  the  English 
Language  Teachers'  Forum  hosted  by  Jeremy 
Harmer  with  the  support  of  ELT  experts  and  ELT 
professional  journals.  The  "ELT  Forum"  offers  re- 
sources and  discussion  opportunities  to  teachers  and 
trainers  involved  in  ELT  and  includes  challenging 


topics  every  month;  a full,  dynamic  bibliography  on 
each  topic;  and  interactive  activities  to  help  teachers 
develop  their  teaching.  Members  of  the  "ELT  Fo- 
rum" are  eligible  for  the  following  benefits: 

* Interactive  Teacher  Development  packs  for  each 
topic  which  include: 

* Extracts  from  key  methodology  titles 

* Articles  from  ELT  journals 

* Interactive  activities 

* Discussion  groups 

* Question  and  answer  sessions 

* Moderated  live  chats  with  ELT  experts 

The  Longman  website  has  benefits  for  all  teachers 
and  students  of  English  in  Japan.  To  find  out  more 
please  visit  our  site  at  <www.longmanjapan.com>. 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 


This  month's  column  brings  you  information  about  the  Four  Corners'  Tour  which  precedes  our  JALT2001  Na- 
tional Conference,  to  be  held  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu  on  November  22-25.  Joy  Jarman- Walsh,  JALT2001  National 
Four  Corners'  Tour  Coordinator,  reports  on  the  approximately  two-week  tour  of  international  speakers  who  will 
present  in  a chapter  close  to  you  or  possibly  in  your  very  own  chapter.  The  coeditors  remind  you  that  you  are 
warmly  invited  to  submit  an  800-word  report  about  your  chapter  or  SIG  in  English,  Japanese,  or  both. 

JALT2001  National  Four  Comers'  Tour 


Do  you  sometimes  feel  your  teaching  could  do  with 
a new  perspective,  a fresh  approach?  The  JALT  Four 
Corners'  Tour  is  a great  way  to  bring  exciting  teach- 
ers and  researchers  out  to  the  four  corners  of  Japan 
in  an  attempt  to  benefit  teachers  in  local  chapters  as 
well  as  promote  some  of  the  many  excellent  speak- 
ers presenting  at  the  national  JALT  conference.  The 
Four  Corners'  Tour  is  open  to  any  JALT  chapter. 
Interested  chapter  program  chairs  should  respond  to 
the  tour  coordinator  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
when  an  announcement  of  speakers  is  made. 

This  year,  the  tour  is  going  to  be  very  exciting 
indeed.  We  are  lucky  to  have  three  experienced 
speakers  from  varied  backgrounds,  disciplines,  and 
countries. 

Don't  miss  an  excellent  opportunity  to  attend  a 
presentation  by  a well-known  speaker  practically  in 
your  own  back  yard. 

JALT  National  and  each  local  chapter  will  be  pro- 
viding for  each  speaker's  honorarium,  local  travel, 
and  food  expenses  during  their  tour.  Additionally, 
there  are  four  organizations  who  are  supporting  the 
tour,  and  who  should  be  mentioned  here  and 
thanked  warmly: 

Tuttle  Publishing  is  not  only  funding  each 
speaker's  domestic  travel,  but  will  also  be  providing 
each  hosting  chapter  with  great  giveaways  at  each 
presentation.  The  Foreign  Buyers'  Club  and  the  Lan- 
guage Institute  of  Japan  (LIOJ)  have  been  invaluable 
in  their  support  of  the  Asian  Scholar.  And  last  but 
not  least,  the  British  Council  is  sponsoring  Tessa 
Woodward's  international  flight. 

The  following  brief  introduction  of  our  three  speak- 
ers is  offered  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  en- 
couraged to  not  only  join  a presentation  but  also 
extend  the  invitation  to  your  friends  and  coworkers 
too.  Each  presentation  is  free  to  JALT  members  and 
will  cost  nonmembers  between  500  and  1,000  yen. 

Tessa  Woodward  (UK)  is  a well-known  and  re- 
spected teacher  trainer,  author  of  many  wonderfully 
useful  resource  books,  in  addition  to  being  a warm, 
amicable  presenter.  Professor  Woodward  has  a special 
talent  for  cutting  the  complexities  of  teaching  down 
to  the  fundamentals.  The  ideas  she  will  present  and 
discuss  can  be  easily  applied  in  your  own  classroom, 
no  matter  the  age  or  level  of  learners.  Presentation 
subject  matter  will  include  the  practicalities  of  lesson 
planning  and  "stimulus-based"  teaching.  Tessa  will  be 
touring  through  Tokyo  (11/17),  Niigata  (11/18), 
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Okayama  (11/19),  and  Hiroshima  (11/20),  before  pre- 
senting at  the  JALT  National/PAC3  Conference  (11/ 
22-25)  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu. 

Anne  Burns  (Australia)  is  the  Associate  Director  of 
the  National  Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching 
and  Research  (NCELTR),  and  Head  of  the  Division 
of  Linguistics  and  Psychology  at  Macquarie  Univer- 
sity in  Sydney.  Professor  Burns  was  on  the  Four  Cor- 
ners' Tour  last  year  and  was  well  received  by 
Japanese  and  native  English  speaking  teachers  alike 
as  a presenter  with  a strong  background  in  action 
research  and  discourse  analysis.  We  look  forward  to 
her  insights  on  action  research,  motivation,  and 
teaching  speaking  and  reading  on  her  tour  through 
Chiba  (11/17),  Gunma  (11/18),  Nagoya  (11/19),  and 
Kumamoto  (11/20)  where  she  will  give  a "super 
double"  presentation  with  Raul  Laborte  before  pre- 
senting in  Kokura. 

Raul  C.  Laborte  (Philippines)  is  this  year's  Asian 
Scholar.  As  explained  to  me,  all  students  in  the  Phil- 
ippines refer  to  their  teacher  with  the  honorary 
"Sir"  denoting  respect,  similar  to  Japanese  students 
referring  to  their  teachers  as  sensei.  Sir  Laborte  is  a 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teacher  in  Davao 
City.  David  McMurray,  JALT2001  Conference  Pro- 
gram Chair,  says  "Laborte  sparkles  when  he  talks.  . 
.students  love  him.''  He  is  a warm  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  who  has  a lot  to  share  from  his  experiences 
teaching  teenagers  in  Asia.  I am  sure  there  are  a lot 
of  parallels  participants  can  draw  from  his  experi- 
ences to  their  experiences  with  Japanese  students. 

Sir  Laborte's  tour  includes  Nagasaki  (11/16), 
Kagoshima  (11/17),  Miyazaki  (11/18),  Kumamoto 
(11/19,  20),  and  Hiroshima  (11/21). 

To  find  out  more  about  each  speaker's  tour,  top- 
ics, individual  background  and  research,  please  refer 
to  the  following  websites: 

Tessa  Woodward  <www.geocities.com/ 
fourcornersjp/newest.html>  <www.geocities.com/ 
fourcornersjp/newest.html> 

Anne  Burns  <www.geocities.com/fourcornersjp/ 
burns. html>  <www.geocities.com/fourcornersjp/ 
burns. html> 

Raul  C.  Laborte  <www.geocities.com/ 
fourcornersjp/laborte.html>  <www.geocities.com/ 
fourcornersjp/laborte.html> 

Reported  by  Joy  Jarman-Walsh 
2001  National  Four  Comers'  Tour  Coordinator 
Yasuda  Women's  University,  Hiroshima 
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with  a LISTENING  focus. 


Topic  Talk  Listening  uses  the  same  authentic 

recordings  from  Topic  Talk  but  has  a greater 
listening  focus. 


® can  be  used  as  a listening  course >, 
a listening-speaking  course , or  as 
a supplementary  text 

® optional  Warm-Up/Talk  activities 
from  the  Teacher's  Guide  provide 
addled  flexibility 

® Sots  of  practice  listening  to 
authentic  English 

• teachers  can  download  the  tape- 
scripts  from  our  website  and 
create  their  own  tailor-made 
exercises 
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| Please  send  a free  sample  of: 

| Topic  Talk  Listening 

| Name: 

. School: 

I Address:  School  □ Home  □ 
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Tel.: 


I EFL  Press 

ERIC 


Fax: 


1-10-19  Klta,  Okegawa  City  * 

Saitama  363-001 1/www.EFLPress.com  | 

Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724  I 
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edited  by  kent  hill 


My  Share 


My  Share — Live! 

A Materials  Swap  Meet  will  take  place  at  JALT2001  in  Kitakyushu  between  5:00  and  6:00  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
November  24.  Bring  50  copies  of  an  original  lesson  or  activity  to  the  Materials  Writers  SIG  table  any  time 
before  5:00  p.m.,  and  you  can  take  home  a bundle  of  good  ideas  from  your  fellow  swappers.  For  more  info; 
contact  MW  SIG  at  <john-d@sano-c. ac.jp>. 


Helluva  Entrance  Exam  Game 

Mark  Gray , Obirin  University 
<graymjsc@cityfujisawa.ne.jp> 

Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Grammar  review,  enjoy,  knowledge 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Third  year  high  school, 
college,  university 

Preparation  Time:  Very  short  once  the  materials  are 
made 

Activity  Time:  1 hour 


In  any  large  EFL  university  class,  it  can  be  a 
challenge  to  add  motivation  to  a grammar  lesson 
(see,  for  example,  Guest,  2000).  But,  by  basing  a 
game  on  students'  experience  of  sitting  university 
entrance  examinations,  they  may  be  motivated  to 
succeed  as  well  as  learn  something.  Some  teachers 
might  feel  that  after  entering  university  students  are 
no  longer  interested  in  entrance  exams,  but  one 
look  at  popular  Japanese  television  shows  (e.g., 
game  shows  like  Time  Shock  that  drill  contestants' 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge  and  seem  almost 
modelled  on  entrance  exams,  or  Yamisuki,  where 
the  show  ends  with  contestants  bullying  the  least 
popular  member)  reveals  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  many  people  seem  to  enjoy  repeating  this  kind 
of  rite  of  passage  maturation  process,  at  least  as  a 
game,  throughout  their  lifetime. 

The  game  involves  three  levels  of  actual  entrance 
exams.  At  first,  it  is  best  to  label  them  University  A, 
B,  and  C,  with  each  level  progressing  upwards  in 
the  ranking  of  universities.  The  class  needs  to  be 
divided  into  groups  of  five.  One  member  is  chosen 
to  be  the  test  giver  and  the  remaining  four 
members  are  test  takers.  Sets  of  ten  questions  for 
each  respective  university  are  given  to  the  test 
givers  and  each  test  taker  receives  a student  answer 
sheet.  The  test  taker  who  obtains  the  lowest  score 
in  each  group  has  to  drop  out  at  that  round,  as  that 
university  is  most  appropriate  for  them.  This 
continues  until  one  test  taker  remains,  thereby 
gaining  admission  to  the  top  ranked  university  and 
winning  the  game. 
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Materials 

A set  of  the  following  has  to  be  prepared  for  each 
group.  See  <www.geocities.com/kentonet/ 
exam_game.html>  to  download  the  following 
photocopiable  materials: 

* 1 set  of  question  cards  for  each  university,  copy 

enough  for  one  set  for  each  group. 

* 1 student  answer  sheet  for  each  university,  which 

must  be  copied  for  each  test  taker. 

* 1 answer  sheet. 

Procedure 

Hand  out  University  A questions  to  the  test  giver 
and  answer  sheets  to  test  takers.  The  test  giver  holds 
each  question  so  the  test  takers  can  read  them  and 
then  says  each  question  as  clearly  as  possible.  Test 
takers  circle  the  correct  answer  on  their  answer 
sheets.  After  this  has  been  completed  for  all  ten 
questions  (note:  University  C has  only  nine 
questions),  the  answers  are  given.  As  even  the  best 
student  test  givers  might  get  pressured  to  give  out 
answers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  give  the 
answers  out  as  a class.  In  this  way,  answers  can  be 
elicited,  which  helps  to  reinforce  language 
acquisition.  Also,  if  the  teacher  has  any  inclination 
towards  being  a game  show  host,  then  this  is  when 
it  can  really  shine. 

Remember,  the  member  who  obtains  the  lowest 
score  must  theoretically  drop  out  of  each  round. 
However,  it  does  not  do  any  harm  if  the  student 
continues  to  take  the  tests,  but  does  not  advance  to 
the  next  level.  Consequently,  the  University  A 
round  has  four  test  takers,  the  University  B round 
has  three,  and  the  University  C round  has  two,  with 
one  of  the  two  being  the  champion.  When  students 
are  finished,  you  can  tell  them  which  university  the 
questions  came  from:  A is  Obirin,  B is  Aoyama,  and 
C is  Tokyo.  Offering  students  some  examples  of 
future  career  opportunities  also  adds  to  the  activity 
(e.g.,  Obirin,  a trade  company  worker  or  a teacher; 
Aoyama,  a teacher  or  an  interpreter;  Todai,  a lawyer 
or  Diet  member).  If  they  do  not  do  well  at  all,  you 
could  suggest  that  they  stay  at  their  baitol 

Evaluation 

In  order  to  increase  the  pace  of  the  game,  place  time 
limits  on  the  question  and  answer  sessions. 
Occasionally,  some  students  who  continue  playing 
do  better  on  the  second  or  third  test,  this  can 
provide  an  opportunity  to  point  out  that  tests  might 
not  be  valid  or  actually  test  what  they  are  supposed 
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Motivation  & Communication 
bring  to  your  classroom: 

• A wealth  of  communicative  interaction 


• Systematic  development  of  accurate 
hearing  at  the  sentence  level  —to  build 
confidence  for  speaking 

• A carefully  planned  curriculum 

• Controlled  and  freer  speaking  practice 
in  each  lesson 

X 


A NEW 

CONVERSATION  COURSE 
IN  ENGLISH  FOR 
JAPANESE  LEARNERS 


Motivation  & Communication  consti- 
tute the  first  and  second  level  of  a 
new  Seido  series,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  four  volumes,  comprising 
two  independent  courses: 

Elementary: — 

Motivation,  Books  1 and  2 

Intermediate: 

Communication,  Books  1 and  2 

• The  book  Charts  & Illustrations 
is  used  together  with  both  levels. 

The  complete  set  of  materials  in- 
cludes four  Student’s  Books,  four 
Teacher’s  Books,  and  the  Charts  & 
Illustrations  book. Sets  of  two  CDs 
for  each  book  are  also  available. 


'"Student  textbooks @ ¥1,300  ^ 

Teacher's  books @ ¥2,500 

Charts  & Illustrations ¥1,000 

VCD  (2  discs)  per  book ....  @ ¥4,200  . 


□ Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 


Name:(Mr./Ms.). School: 

Address:  □ Home  IZU  Work 


TEL: 


[seidgll  seido  language  institute 


ERIC 


6 Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan 


FAX:  0797-31-3448 
TEL:  0797-31-3452 
e-mail:  seido@galaxy.ocn.ne.jp 
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to.  Another  aspect  worth  pointing  out  is  that  the 
test  givers  usually  enjoy  the  game  most.  Most  play 
their  meritocratic  role  quite  commendably  as  they 
state  the  questions  and  make  sure  all  the  test  takers 
have  understood.  Teachers  may  worry  about  the 
students  that  must  drop  out  and  no  longer 
participate,  but  in  reality  dropping  out  helps  them 
to  notice  the  gap  in  their  learning.  There  may  also 
be  students  in  your  class  that  entered  university  by 
recommendation.  This  is  a good  chance  for  them  to 
try  entrance  examinations  for  the  first  time. 

Discussion 

All  the  questions  are  discrete  point  types,  but  this  is 
not  to  imply  that  the  entrance  exams  consist  of 
only  these  kinds  of  questions.  These  kinds  of 


questions  are  better  suited  to  a game  format,  and 
indeed,  students  really  seem  to  enjoy  the  game — 
especially  finding  out  the  names  of  the  universities. 
Imagine!  Students  enjoying  entrance  exam  hell! 

And,  at  least  in  the  game,  some  students  get  a 
chance  to  enter  Tokyo  University.  Finally,  the  game 
helps  to  demystify  students'  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  entrance  exams.  Plus,  whether  students  are  aware 
of  it  or  not,  they  just  might  learn  some  grammar! 

References 

Guest,  M.  (2000).  But  1 have  to  teach  grammar!  The 
Language  Teacher  24(1 1). 

All  the  university  entrance  exam  questions  (1999)  were  used 
with  the  permission  of  the  universities.  Mark  would  like  to 
thank  Kent  Hill  for  his  help  in  putting  this  game  together. 


The  Adjustment  Task 

Yoshida  Kensaku , Sophia  University 
<yosida-k@sophia.ac.jp> 

Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Conflict,  persuade,  adjust 
Learner  English  level:  Intermediate  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  level:  High  school  and  up 
Preparation  Time:  Negligible  if  a good  scenario 
already  exists 
Activity  Time:  1 hour 


We  so  often  hear  complaints  about  Japanese 
students  not  speaking  out  in  class.  One  major 
reason  is  that  students  have  not  been  taught  to  do 
so  even  in  their  Japanese  language  classes.  The 
report  on  Promoting  Revision  in  English  Education 
(2001)  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Science  mentions  this  point  on  the  very  first  page. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  as  English  teachers,  we 
cannot  just  sit  still  and  wait  until  the  teaching  of 
Japanese  changes.  What  I want  to  do  in  this  My 
Share  is  introduce  a technique  based  on  the 
Adjustment  Model  of  communication  (Yoshida,  1996; 
Suzuki,  Yoshida,  Shimozaki,  & Tanaka,  1997;  Di 
Pietro,  1987)  and  to  illustrate  this  technique  by 
offering  a sample  lesson.  The  Adjustment  Task  is 
similar  to  a debate  in  that  it  forces  the  participants 
to  take  sides  on  a certain  issue.  However,  adjustment 
is  not  a win-or-lose  activity.  It  assumes  the  use  of 
moves  used  to  alleviate  the  tension  that  exists  in 
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conflict  situations,  without  necessarily  having  to 
beat  or  give  in  to  the  opposing  standpoint. 

The  Adjustment  Task 

Procedure 

We  first  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  about  five 
students  each.  Two  groups  participate  in  each  task. 
Although  the  task  itself  is  conducted  by  two  people — 
each  representing  their  own  group — it  is  a group 
effort  in  that  the  other  members  of  the  group  can 
help  out  whenever  there  is  a need  to  do  so  (see 
Vygotsky,  1978;  Nunn,  2001,  for  notions  related  to 
what  Vygotsky  calls  the  Zone  of  Proximal  Development, 
where  solutions  which  an  individual  cannot  attain  by 
him/herself  can  be  attained  through  the  help  of 
others).  Each  group  is  given  a situation  scenario, 
which  shows  some  point  of  conflict  with  the  other 
group.  The  groups  discuss  their  scenarios  separately 
(in  Japanese  if  necessary).  After  all  the  members  have 
understood  the  scenario,  each  group  selects  a 
representative  to  conduct  the  actual  interaction. 

During  the  interaction,  contrary  to  traditional 
debate  methods,  the  representatives  are  free  to  go 
back  to  their  groups  for  advice,  and  it  is  also 
possible  for  the  representatives  to  change  during  the 
task.  The  first  half  of  the  task  consists  of  each 
representative  expressing  their  opinion  in  as  clear 
and  persuasive  a manner  as  possible,  and  the  second 
half  is  spent  in  trying  to  come  to  a common 
solution  both  groups  can  agree  on. 

Preparation  stage 

Prior  to  having  the  discussion,  awareness  of  the 
topic  must  be  raised  by  getting  students  to  think, 
talk,  and  exchange  ideas  about  the  topic.  This  can 
be  done  in  various  ways  such  as  discussion,  group 
polls,  or  surveys. 
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Preparing  to  talk  about  the  topic 

To  conduct  the  preparatory  activity,  the  following 

should  be  taken  into  consideration: 

initial  discussion  of  the  topic  in  Japanese  should 
be  allowed;  and 

teachers  should  NOT  lead  the  students  to  think 
in  a prescribed  direction  (i.e.,  repeating  the 
teacher's  opinion). 

Scaffolding  students'  linguistic  tools  to  talk 
about  the  topic 

To  enhance  the  learning  of  the  linguistic  tools 
needed  to  successfully  conduct  this  task,  the  teacher 
must  point  out  and  build  up  the  students'  ability  to: 

use  essential  vocabulary  items  (if  initially  given 
in  Japanese,  then  an  English  translation  must  be 
given)  related  to  the  topic;  and 

use  argumentative  and  functional  expressions 
(e.g.,  cause/effect,  contrast/comparison)  needed 
to  express  opinions  clearly  and  persuasively  (e.g., 
T:  How  many  students  like  fast  food  better  than 
obento?  Why?  S:  Because  I like  beef  T:  Why  not?  S: 
Because  fast  food  isn't  good  for  our  health.);  and 

use  communication  strategies  (e.g.,  confirma- 
tion, clarification)  to  confirm  and  negotiate 
meaning  (e.g.,  T:  Okay,  here's  my  phone 
number... [said  quickly]  044-398-7327.  S:  Could 
you  say  that  again?). 

Of  course,  if  your  students  are  lower  than 
intermediate,  learning  to  use  the  functions  and  the 
communicative  strategies  needed  to  conduct  the 
task  may  take  time  (sometimes  weeks  before  the 
actual  Adjustment  Task  is  conducted  in  class).  The 
same  functional  expressions  will  have  to  be 
practiced  many  times  using  different  topics.  But  as 
long  as  you  keep  the  expressions  authentic  and 
contentious,  where  the  students  are  given  the 
freedom  to  respond  in  their  own  way,  it  does  not 
get  repetitive.  Moreover,  as  students  begin  to 
acquire  the  linguistic  tools,  it  takes  less  and  less 
time. 

Sample  lesson 

For  this  sample  lesson,  1 chose  the  topic  of 
Friendship  or  Club  Activities,  because  1 thought  it 
would  interest  students  in  high  school.  It  might  also 
interest  college  students.  This  particular  activity  was 
done  after  a preparatory  discussion  in  a high  school 
class  about  the  value  of  club  activities  and  the  value 
of  friendship. 

Scenarios 

Group  1,  who  represents  student  A,  gets  a call  from  a 
childhood  friend  (of  the  opposite  sex)  s/he  likes 
very  much.  The  friend  wants  to  meet  A because  s/he 


is  moving  out  of  town.  The  friend  has  something 
very  important  to  tell  A before  s/he  leaves.  The 
friend  has  very  little  time  to  see  A so  s/he  specifies  a 
certain  time. 

Group  2 represents  student  B,  who  is  the  captain 
of  the  club  A belongs  to.  A is  the  best  player  on  the 
team.  The  coach  of  the  club  has  called  B to  gather 
the  members  for  a special  practice,  and  now  B is 
calling  A to  come  to  the  practice  at  the  same  time 
that  A has  promised  to  meet  his/her  friend. 

Adjustment  Task 

The  conflict  here  is  that  the  practice  falls  on  the 
same  time  that  A has  promised  to  meet  his/her 
childhood  friend.  The  task,  then,  is:  How  will  the 
two  come  to  a solution  that  both  can  agree  on?  The 
first  half  of  the  activity  will  see  the  representatives 
trying  to  persuade  the  other  side  of  the  strength  of 
their  position  (e.g.,  A:  I'm  sorry,  but  I must  meet  a very 
special  friend.  B:  Unless  we  win  next  week's  game,  the 
principal  told  us  our  club  is  going  to  be  discontinued 
next  year.  A:  She/He's  my  best  friend  and  I have  to  meet 
her/him.  What  else  can  I do?  B:  But  aren't  we  your 
friends,  too?).  Although  possible  sample  dialogues  are 
provided,  the  best  thing  about  activities  such  as  this 
is  that  you  cannot  predict  what  will  happen. 

Teachers  cannot,  and  should  not  predict  what  will 
happen  in  these  adjustment  tasks.  Adjustment  tasks 
are  never  predictable,  hence,  the  importance  of  the 
Debriefing  section  at  the  end. 

The  second  half  of  the  activity,  which  is  the 
adjustment  phase,  is  usually  shorter  if  the 
participants  have  understood  the  other  side's 
situation.  Many  times  the  groups  will  come  to 
suitable  solutions  by  themselves  (e.g.,  A:  I'll  meet  my 
friend  in  the  restaurant  right  next  to  our  school.  I'll  have 
to  change  into  my  uniform  before  I meet  her/him.  I'll 
join  the  practice  as  soon  as  I finish  talking  with  her/him. 
B:  We'll  begin  the  preliminary  exercises  and  wait  for  you 
to  join  us  for  the  real  practice.),  but  sometimes  the 
teacher  will  have  to  help  to  adjust  their  positions  in 
order  to  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement. 

Debriefing 

After  each  Adjustment  Task,  the  teacher  and  class 
get  together  to  discuss  language  usage  as  well  as 
effectiveness  of  argumentation  (e.g.,  What  was 
difficult  to  express  in  English?  How  could  something 
have  been  said  better?  What  would  you  have  said  in 
that  situation?). 

Conclusion 

This  task  is  different  from  debate  in  several  ways. 
First,  it  does  not  require  prior  research  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  The  scenarios  are  all  based  on 
potential  everyday  events  and  the  personalized 
topics  allow  students  to  use  natural  language  to 
express  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Students  can 
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also  suggest  scenarios.  Second,  by  working  in  groups 
to  scaffold  their  use  of  functional  expressions,  the 
participants  begin  to  self-regulate  their  ability  to 
compromise.  In  other  words,  if  the  students  get  a 
sense  of  success  from  the  communication  process 
itself,  then  that  is  where  the  merit  in  language 
learning  can  be  said  to  reside. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Critical  pedagogy,  entrance  exams, 
learner  histories 

Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  University  post-first 
semester 

Preparation  Time:  Very  short 
Activity  Time:  1 hour  in  class  reading,  discussing, 
and  answering  a questionnaire.  The  rest  is 
homework  and  depends  on  the  options  chosen. 


One  way  to  bring  individuals  together  is  to  enlist 
them  in  a mission  that  is  bigger  than  them,  a 
change-effort  to  improve  their  own  society.  It  is 
also  nice  to  find  a topic  that  they  all  have 
experience  with  so  they  can  talk  about  it  with  some 
knowledge  and  authority.  One  such  topic  is 
university  entrance  exams.  Many  students  say  that, 
the  main  reason  they  are  poor  at  speaking  skills  is 
because  they  only  studied  writing  and  reading  in 
high  school  in  preparation  for  the  entrance  exams. 
Some  or  all  of  the  following  steps  can  be  used  or 
modified  for  your  particular  university  so  that  the 
students  can  discuss  and  write  their  own  entrance 
exam  histories  (EEH).  They  can  also  serve  to  teach 
teachers  about  a major  force  in  Japanese  students' 
lives. 
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Procedure 

1.  Provide  students  with  a reading  about  the 
entrance  exams  (see  Box  1 for  an  example). 

2.  Explain  to  them  that  they  might  be  able  to 
influence  university  exam  makers  by  writing 
about  their  experiences  with  the  entrance  exams 
they  took. 

3.  Ask  them  to  fill  out  a questionnaire 
anonymously  (see  Box  2 for  sample  questions). 

4.  Provide  students  with  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  and  allow  them  time  to  talk  about 
the  results  in  pairs  or  small  groups  (tip:  Ask 
interested  students  to  volunteer  to  tabulate  the 
results). 

5.  Ask  students  to  write  about  their  entrance  exam 
experience  (see  Box  3 for  an  example)  and 
suggest  advice  to  test  makers  or  propose 
alternatives. 

6.  Have  students  bring  their  narratives  to  class  to 
share.  Ask  them  to  read  one  another's  and  to 
help  in  revising  the  language  to  make  it  clearer. 

7.  Allow  students  to  rewrite  their  narratives  and  ask 
them  to  submit  their  narratives  to  you  by  email. 

8.  When  you  receive  the  narratives,  do  a spell 
check  and  smooth  out  any  strange  grammar,  but 
do  not  change  any  of  the  content.  Delete  or 
change  any  possible  identifying  personal 
information  (e.g.,  the  name  of  their  HS).  Collate 
and  copy  the  EEHs  for  your  students  to  read  and 
comment  on. 

Follow  up  Options 

1.  Produce  a booklet  of  Entrance  Exam  Histories  for 
the  class.  Provide  your  administrators  with  a 
copy  so  that  they  can  hear  information  "from 
the  horse's  mouth''  about  the  impact  of  the 
exams  upon  their  students'  lives. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  compose  a letter  to 
Monbukagakusho  to  ask  for  changes  to  the 
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What  teachers  are  saying  about  Talk  a Lot 


•The  comments  below  were  not  solicited. 

“Ta/fc  a Lot  is  fabulous!  Brilliant!”  (Teacher  in  Osaka) 

“Finally  a publisher  takes  the  needs  of  specific  students  into 
consideration  rather  than  just  trying  to  sell  to  everybody.”  (Teacher  in  Kobe) 

“I  find  Talk  a Lot  enormously  helpful,  relevant,  and  well-designed.” 

(Teacher  in  Ishikawa) 

“These  books  are  the  best  for  Japanese  students!  They  have  made  my  life  a 
lot  easier!”  (Teacher  in  Sapporo) 

“I  love  the  activities  in  Talk  a Loti ” (Teacher  in  Shimane) 

“Congratulations!  I was  skeptical  of  the  promise  'it  really  works'.  It  does.  Your 
writers,  and  David  Martin  in  particular,  obviously  have  a clear  perception  of 
their  target  audience.”  (Teacher  in  Tokyo) 

“The  lessons  really  WORK!”  (Teacher  in  Sapporo) 

“These  books  are  the  best.  It's  nice  using  a book  tailored  to  the  culture  we  are 
working  in.”  (Teacher  in  Osaka) 

“Thanks  for  developing  such  a dynamite  text  for  college  classes.” 

(Teacher  in  Tokyo) 

“Excellent,  teacher-friendly  textbooks.”  (Teacher  in  Kobe) 

“Tfl/fc  a Lot  is  a fantastic,  fantastic  book!”  (Teacher  in  Fukui) 

“I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  the  Talk  a Lot  texts.  They  are  the  most  enjoyable 
I've  ever  used.  I've  recommended  them  to  a number  of  teachers  and  their 
response  was  the  same.”  (Teacher  in  Tokyo) 

“I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  it!”  (Teacher  in  Tokyo) 


* Talk  a Lot:  starting  Out 

(teenage-adult,  false -beginner  level) 

* Talk  a Lot:  Communicating  in  English 

(teenage-adult,  low-intermediate  level) 

* Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior 

O (a  communicative  activity  book  for  junior/senior 
E K[Chigh  school  students)  ^ 0 j 
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entrance  exam  and  include  the  questionnaire 
data  and  histories. 

3.  Make  enough  copies  for  another  class  to  read 
and  comment  on.  This  is  near  peer  role  model 
material  (Murphey,  1998)  and  highly  motivating 
to  peers  with  language  levels  at  the 
approximately  same  level.  Then  they  in  turn 
could  write  their  own  histories. 

4.  Write  an  article  for  your  own  university's  journal 
(or  other  publications)  about  what  students  say 
about  the  EE.  Collaborate  with  other  teachers 
doing  the  same  and  create  a database  of  EEHs. 

It  is  probably  best  to  wait  until  at  least  the  second 
semester  of  their  freshman  year,  or  later,  to  do  such 
a project  so  that  students  can  contrast  university 
education  with  their  HS  education.  Michael  Fullan 
(1999:18)  says  that  every  person  is  a change  agent, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  and  they  can  have  an 
impact  on  their  society;  hence,  the  more  students 
who  communicate  their  experiences  and  opinions, 
the  greater  the  impact.  Part  of  learning  English  is 
developing  new  language  and  classroom  identities 
that  shift  the  way  students,  their  teachers,  and 
administrators  see  things.  Gee  (1996)  writes  of  these 
new  ways  as  Discourses  (with  a capital  D)  and 
contends: 

Schools  . . . ought  to  be  about  people  reflecting 
on  and  critiquing  the  'Discourse-maps'  of  their 
society,  and,  indeed,  the  wider  world.  Schools 
ought  to  allow  students  to  juxtapose  diverse 
Discourses  to  each  other  so  that  they  can 
understand  them  at  a meta-level  through  a more 
encompassing  language  of  reflection.  Schools 
ought  to  allow  all  students  to  acquire,  not  just 
learn  about,  Discourses  that  lead  to  effectiveness 
in  their  society,  should  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Schools  ought  to  allow  students  to  transform 
and  vary  their  Discourse,  based  on  larger 
cultural  and  historical  understandings,  to  create 
new  Discourses,  and  to  imagine  better  and  more 
socially  just  ways  of  being  in  the  world,  (p.  190) 

Understanding  these  Discourses  starts  with 
understanding  your  own.  When  there  is  a strong 
pedagogy  of  silence  (Yoneyama,  1999)  students 
rarely  have  this  opportunity  to  explore  Discourses. 
You  can  give  it  to  them. 
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Box  1:  The  Educational  System  in  Japan:  Case  Study 
Findings,  June  1998  by  the  US  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  their  Executive  Summary  [excerpt]  accessed  at: 
<www.ed.gov/pubs/JapanCaseStudy/execsum.html> 

The  major  academic  issues  raised  by  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  students  centered  around  the  role  that  en- 
trance exams  play  in  Japanese  schooling.  Many  of  our 
respondents  felt  that  this  system  has  created  too 
much  pressure  on  students  and  teachers  alike.  Public 
schooling,  some  said,  was  becoming  more  about  get- 
ting into  a good  college  than  about  getting  a good 
education. 

Although  the  Monbusho  has  advocated  more  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  in  education  and  man- 
dated a decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  school 
week,  the  results  up  to  now  have  only  served  to 
heighten  the  pressures  that  teachers  and  students  feel, 
not  relieve  them.  Severe  competition  on  the  entrance 
exams  for  admission  to  elite  schools  continues  to  cre- 
ate educational  overheating.  The  juku,  which  play  such  a 
large  role  in  the  overall  academic  picture,  are  outside 
of  the  Monbusho's  control.  The  juku  at  once  support 
the  schools  yet  were  often  cited  by  respondents  as  the 
fuel  that  causes  educational  overheating.  (Later  in  Chap- 
ter 2 of  the  report). 

The  negative  impact  of  the  entrance  examinations 
While  Japanese  teachers  see  entrance  exams  as  having 
a positive  impact  on  student  motivation  to  study, 
many  also  felt  that  these  examinations  also  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  quality  of  education  in  Japan. 
The  pressures  of  the  entrance  examinations  are  seen  as 
contributing  to  a variety  of  school-related  problems, 
including  an  over-dependence  on  juku  by  students, 
bullying  ( ijime ),  school  refusal  syndrome  ( tokokyohi ), 
and  a host  of  other  problems.  For  example,  some  Japa- 
nese argue  that  teachers  are  so  busy  preparing  students 
for  entrance  examinations  that  they  do  not  have  the 
time  to  intervene  in  cases  of  bullying.  Also,  some  have 
argued  that,  since  Japanese  schools  are  so  oriented 
towards  examinations,  students  become  alienated  and 
refuse  to  attend  school. 


Box  2:  Entrance  Exam  Questionnaire 
Please  answer  the  following  questionnaire. 

1=  not  at  all  //  5 = Completely 

I think  the  exams  accurately  evaluated  my  English 
ability.  1 2 3 4 5 

I think  studying  for  the  exams  improved  my  English. 

1 2 3 4 5 

I think  it  was  a good  use  of  my  time  to  study  for  the 
exams.  1 2 3 4 5 

I think  studying  for  the  exams  helped  me  in  my  future 
English  classes  at  university.  1 2 3 4 5 

I think  passing  the  English  entrance  exams  means  I 
have  English  ability.  1 2 3 4 5 

How  do  you  think  the  entrance  exam  system  could  be 
improved  or  should  be  changed? 

[Leave  some  blank  space  to  answer  or  let  them  answer 
on  the  back  as  well.] 
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Box  3:  Students'  University  Entrance  Exam 
Histories 

Please  write  a page  or  two  about  your  entrance  exam 
history  for  entering  university.  All  reports  should  be 

written  in  English.  Deadline: 

Some  of  the  possible  questions  that  might  guide 
your  histories  are:  How  did  you  study  for  the  entrance 
exams?  What  impact  did  the  exams  have  upon  your 
HS  and  juku  classes  and  upon  your  private  life?  What 
was  good  and  not  so  good  about  how  you  studied? 
What  was  good  and  not  so  good  about  the  exam  sys- 
tem? How  many  different  exams  did  you  take/pass  at 
different  universities?  What  did  you  think  of  the  dif- 
ferent exams?  How  would  you  like  the  exam  system  to 
continue,  change,  or  improve?  Please  send  your  re- 
drafted EEH  to  me  by  email  [Teacher's  name  and 
email  address]. 
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"Wow,  that  was  such  a great  lesson, 

I really  want  others  to  try  it!" 

Every  teacher  has  run  a lesson  which  just  'worked'.  So,  why  not  shard 
it  around?  The  My  Share  Column  is  seeking  material  from  creativ|| 
enthusiastic  teachers  for  possible  publication. 
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Publications  Available  from  JALT 


JALT  has  a number  of  publications  available  for  order.  It's  easy  to  do  so!  If  you're  in 
Japan,  simply  fill  out  the  postal  transfer  form  (yuubin  furikae ) at  the  back  of  any  issue 
of  The  Language  Teacher ; write  your  order  in  the  "Other"  line,  and  deposit  the  correct 
amount  at  your  nearest  post  office.  Those  residing  outside  Japan  can  use  VISA  or 
MASTERCARD.  Orders  from  outside  Japan  require  an  additional  ¥500  shipping  and 
handling  fee. 


Compatible  with  Windows  or  Macintosh  OS.  Require 
Adobe  Acrobat  Reader  3.01  or  later. 


•The  Language  Teacher:  Episode  1,  Vol- 
umes 1-10 

A 4001-page  trove  of  TLT  material,  published  be- 
tween 1976  and  1985.  Indexed,  keyword  search- 
able. Compiled  by  Lawrence  J.  Cisar.  Price:  ¥4,000 


on-the-spot  researcher.  Price:  ¥2,500 
®Cooperative  Learning 

D.  Kluge,  S.  McGuire,  D.  Johnson  & R.  Johnson 
(eds).  14  articles  on  the  teacher  as  facilitator,  ratio- 
nale for  this  approach,  and  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy. Price:  ¥2,500 


JALT  Conference  Proceedings 


®Teacher  Belief,  Teacher  Action:  Connect- 
ing Research  and  the  Classroom 

Jill  Robbins,  David  Brooks,  Robert  Long  (eds).  The 
Proceedings  of  the  1999  JALT  International  Con- 
ference on  Language  Teaching/Learning  [in  press]. 
Features  over  60  articles  focused  on  the  practical 
and  professional  needs  of  teachers,  written  by 
teachers.  Price:  ¥3,000 


JALT  Applied  Materials  Series 

°Language  Testing  in  Japan 

J.D.  Brown  & S.O.  Yamashita  (eds).  A JALT 
bestseller.  18  articles  covering  the  range  of  testing 
practices  in  Japan.  Price:  ¥2,500 

°Classroom  Teachers  & Classroom  Research 
Dale  T.  Griffee  & David  Nunan  (eds).  A "how-to- 
do"  manual  of  12  articles  about  the  teacher  as  an 


•Curriculum  and  Evaluation 

G.  van  Troyer,  S.  Cornwell,  H Morikawa  (eds).  61 
classroom  relevant  articles.  347  pages.  Packed 
with  useful  teaching  tips.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Crossing  Borders 

S.  Cornwell,  P.  Rule,  T.  Sugino  (eds).  48  articles 
primarily  focused  on  intercultural  matters  and 
crossing  the  language  barrier.  Practicality  mixed 
with  philosophy.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Trends  & Transitions 

B.  Visgatis  (ed).  32  articles  on  a broad  range  of 
practical  classroom  issues  focused  on  current 
trends  in  the  classroom,  and  what  may  be  in  store 
in  the  future.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations 

A.  Barfield,  et  al  (eds).  46  articles  covering  a broad 
range  of  how  language  teachers  interpret  their 
classroom  roles,  and  practical  tips  on  how  they 
deal  with  them.  Price:  ¥2,500 


For  more  information , please  con  tact  JALT  at: 

JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Bldg  5f 
1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-1106 
Tel:  03-3837-1630;  Fax:  03-3837-1630;  jalt@gol.com 

Visit  JALT's  website  at  www.jalt.org 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  steven  snyder  and  oda  masaki 

Japanese  Education  Reform:  Nakasone's  Legacy. 
Christopher  P.  Hood.  London:  Routledge,  2001.  pp. 
217.  £55  ISBN:  0-415-23283-X. 

Education  plays  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  people's  attitudes  and  ideologies.  Japanese 
Education  Reform:  Nakasone's  Legacy  is  as  much 
about  those  attitudes  and  ideologies  underlying 
education  and  educational  reform,  as  it  is  concerned 
with  social  reform. 

In  this  book,  Christopher  Hood,  a former  JET, 
drawing  on  his  doctoral  thesis,  concentrates  on  the 
ideologies  and  work  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  (1982 — 1987)  and  the  influence  he  held 
over  the  Japanese  educational  system.  Whereas 
many  western  academics  supported  findings  that 
conflict  between  the  government  and  bureaucracy 
prevented  any  significant  educational  reform,  Hood 
argues  that  educational  reform  had  been  taking 
place  and  that  policies  continue  to  be  implemented 
in  accordance  with  Nakasone's  designs.  However, 
this  work  does  not  read  as  a policy  making  case 
study,  void  of  cultural  content  and  narrative  voice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  author  stimulatingly  relates 
information  about  the  changes  that  have  been  tak- 
ing place,  much  as  a colleague  might  share  them. 
Indeed,  the  author  admits  that  this  work  includes 
his  personal  observations  on  reform  (p.  2),  based  on 
his  twelve  or  more  years  of  studying  Japan,  includ- 
ing academic  analysis,  in-depth  interviews  (with 
Nakasone  himself),  and  extensive  reading  (in  En- 
glish and  Japanese)  on  the  subject. 

Hood's  clear  and  methodical  account  of  his  meth- 
odology prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows.  He 
primarily  focuses  on  primary,  lower  secondary,  and 
upper  secondary  education,  although  he  touches  on 
reforms  to  the  entire  system.  His  intended  audience 
falls  into  a couple  of  categories:  either  non-Japanese 
who  have  an  interest  in  Japanese  education  but  are 
not  able  to  read  Japanese,  or  Japanese  academics 
who  are  experts  in  education  or  society  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  views  of  a non-Japanese  with  access 
to  information  not  normally  available  to  Japanese. 

In  this  way,  Hood  attempts  to  provide  readers  of 
either  category  with  a look  inside  Nakasone's  head 
and  a definition  of  what  is  meant  by  "success" 
when  answering  the  question  Were  the  education 
reforms  successful ? which  is  the  central  issue  of  this 
study  (p.  6). 

Although  Nakasone  and  his  activities  are  at  the 
center  of  this  work,  other  major  issues  involved  in 
recent  educational  debates  are  also  addressed.  Chap- 
ter 4 highlights  Hinomaru  and  Kimigayo.  Chapter  5 
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looks  at  the  textbook  issue.  Chapter  6 analyses  the 
radical  areas  of  Nakasone's  ideology:  liberalization 
and  privatization.  Liberalization  was  meant  in  the 
sense  of  flexibility  after  the  basics  had  been  mas- 
tered. Chapter  7 focuses  on  the  uniquely  Japanese 
concept  of  a "group  individual,"  and  how  the  Japa- 
nese cannot  be  labeled  less  creative  than  any  other 
society.  The  social  problems  inherent  in  the  educa- 
tion system  are  outlined  in  Chapter  8.  Each  chapter 
details  what  is  commonly  known  about  the  issues 
and  then  goes  a step  further  by  uncovering  un- 
known information,  and,  finally,  tries  to  suggest 
original  solutions  to  the  issues. 

The  terminology  is  carefully  defined  and  corre- 
sponding Japanese  translations  are  also  given.  For 
example,  prior  to  explaining  about  "healthy  inter- 
nationalism," first  internationalism  ( kokusaishugi ), 
internationalization  ( kokusaika ),  1930s  and  1940s 
nationalism  ( kokka-shugi ),  and  patriotism  ( aikokoku - 
shugi)  are  explained.  Then,  in  order  to  differentiate 
from  the  negative  implications  of  nationalism, 
Nakasone  coins  his  nationalism  as  being  healthy 
(kenzen)  or  justifiable  ( tadashii ) nationalism,  thereby 
reconciling  nationalism  and  internationalism  (p. 
49-52).  Using  Japanese  terminology  may  be  for  the 
Japanese  readership  or  it  may  be  an  indication  that 
many  of  the  non-Japanese  readers  are  becoming 
more  bilingual  (although  since  a glossary  is  in- 
cluded this  might  not  be  the  case).  More  likely, 
translation  equivalents  cannot  capture  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  terms. 

One  criticism  of  the  book,  with  its  wide  coverage 
of  issues  in  education  (i.e.,  not  just  those  dealing 
with  Nakasone),  is  that  it  reads  more  as  a doctoral 
thesis  than  a book.  That  said,  for  anyone  interested 
in  how  these  issues  related  to  Nakasone's  period  as 
prime  minister,  Japanese  Education  Reform: 

Nakasone's  Legacy  helps  to  clearly  comprehend  how 
changes  in  the  educational  system  took  place  and 
how  they  were  initiated.  For  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  issues  or  seeking  a wider  perspective  on  them, 
this  book  will  fit  the  bill. 

Reviewed  by  Kevin  Knight 
Kanda  Gaigo  Career  College , Tokyo 

Wearing  Ideology:  State , Schooling , and  Self-Pre- 
sentation in  Japan.  Brian  J.  McVeigh.  Oxford:  Berg, 
2000.  pp.  xi  + 231.  ISBN  1-85973-490-1. 

Japanese  are  shaped  by  what  they  wear.  Stated  more 
elaborately,  "dress  uniformity  and  uniforms — espe- 
cially student  uniforms — are  a disciplinary  link  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  political  structures 
and  their  allied  economic  interests,  and  the  practice 
of  donning  standardized  clothing  every  day  rein- 
forces a host  of  associated  values  that  maintain  both 
rationalizing  projects  of  the  state  and  economic  in- 
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terests"  (p.  2).  McVeigh,  in  his  book  Wearing  Ideol- 
ogy: State,  Schooling  and  Self-Presentation  in  Japan, 
provides  an  insightful  look  into  the  role  of  uniforms 
in  Japanese  society.  The  book  opens  with  a fairly 
elaborate  theoretical  framework.  From  a dramaturgi- 
cal approach,  McVeigh  argues  that  individuals  are 
socialized  through  a complex  set  of  processes  arising 
from  the  setting  of  a unitised  society  like  Japan,  the 
agents  who  act  and  monitor  other's  actions,  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  acts  formulating  ideas  of 
self,  the  agency  of  instruments  like  uniforms,  and 
the  greater  politico-economic  purpose  of  Japan. 
McVeigh  then  identifies  three  lifecycles  that  Japa- 
nese pass  through:  uniformizing,  de-uniformizing, 
re-uniforming.  The 
uniformizing  stage  starts 
from  preschool  with  stu- 
dents donning  yellow 
hats  and  continues  on  to 
high  school  and  sailor 
uniforms.  The  discussion 
here  is  quite  comprehen- 
sive. It  details  not  only 
the  differences  between 
the  uniforms  and  their  evolution  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  but  also  how  uniforms  shape  students' 
conceptions  of  themselves.  The  de-uniformizing 
stage  is  the  short  grace  period  where  students  attend 
college  or  university.  He  also  explains  that  Japanese 
women  are  particularly  more  constrained  by  expec- 
tations of  what  it  is  to  be  "lady-like."  Re- 
uniformizing  is  the  process  where  graduates  enter 
the  work  force  and  wear  the  uniforms  of  employ- 
ment. Here  McVeigh  argues  that  school  uniforms 
create  a symbolic  link  to  work,  labour,  and  produc- 
tion in  the  case  of  Japanese  office  ladies  and  trans- 
portation employees.  Moreover,  he  demonstrates 
how  the  varying  degrees  of  uniformity  in  daily  life 
relate  to  larger  politico-economic  values.  The  final 
two  chapters  explore  the  concept  of  cuteness 
(kawai)  by  arguing  that  being  cute  is  an  outlet  for 
Japanese  to  rebel  against  mainstream  ideas  without 
totally  rejecting  them.  School  uniform's  shortened 
or  lengthened  skirts,  loose  socks,  untucked  shirts,  or 
oversized  shoes  give  students  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  individuality  within  the  boundaries  of 
uniformity.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  authority  or- 
ganizations like  the  police  use  cuteness  to  soften 
their  image.  The  underlying  reason  is  that  these  au- 
thority powers  do  not  want  to  be  perceived  as  being 
intimidating.  This  negation  of  intimidation  appar- 
ently then  makes  it  easier  to  enforce  obedience 
through  persuasion,  influence,  and  control. 

The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  the  use  of  sec- 
ondary research  to  compose  a comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  uniforms  in  Japan  (i.e.,  newspaper  clippings 
and  antidotes  with  the  help  of  theoretical  frame- 
works). McVeigh's  own  ethnographic  contributions, 
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however,  somewhat  weaken  the  overall  strength  of 
his  argument.  This  concern  arises  with  his  discus- 
sion of  students'  feelings  toward  school  uniforms 
during  the  uniformizing  stage.  Student  comments, 
like  "one  becomes  aware  of  one's  own  status"  ( jibun 
no  mibun  o jikkaku  suru)  (p.  83),  or  uniforms  gave 
them  a "consciousness  of  being  under  the  control  of 
[the  school]''  (kisoku  ishiki)  (p.  85),  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  McVeigh's  larger  argument  for  the 
invisible,  but  pervasive  power  of  wearing  uniforms. 
The  act  of  wearing  a uniform  seems  to  be  very  sa- 
lient for  these  students.  Readers  of  this  book  will 
undoubtedly  wonder  who  these  students  are  and 
under  what  conditions  these  ideas  were  elicited. 

Unfortunately,  few  de- 
tails, expected  of  an  eth- 
nographic study,  are 
provided.  The  discussion 
of  the  de-uniformizing 
stage  on  the  other  hand 
includes  a more  complete 
account,  though  the  spe- 
cific setting  of  this  work 
raises  questions  about 
the  generality  of  the  findings.  The  site  of  his  study, 
Takasu  International  College  (a  pseudonym),  has  a 
fairly  stringent  clothing  policy.  "Students  wearing 
jeans  are  simply  not  allowed  into  the  main  Takasu 
building,  and  both  the  administration  and  students 
take  this  rule  seriously"  (p.  107).  Readers  unfamiliar 
with  Japanese  tertiary  education  may  not  realize 
how  this  particular  school  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  norm. 

Overall,  this  book  provides  an  interesting  and 
well-informed  analysis  of  the  role  uniforms  play  in 
Japan.  It  masterfully  draws  connections  between  the 
daily  act  of  wearing  a uniform  and  larger  societal 
practices  and  goals.  Readers  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  uniforms  are  but  one  social  artefact 
among  many  others  helping  to  shape  Japanese  soci- 
ety. McVeigh  holds  a slightly  stronger  viewpoint 
that  "the  very  act  of  donning  a uniform  produces 
and  reproduces  on  a daily  basis  the  subjective  sub- 
structure of  norms  demanded  by  politico-economic 
structures"  (original  italics,  p.  184). 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Weaver 
Tokyo  University  of  Agriculture  and  Technology 

English  for  Academic  Legal  Purposes  in  Japan. 
Hajime  Terauchi.  Tokyo:  Liber  Press,  2001.  pp.  x + 
462.  ISBN:  4-89798-612-5. 

English  for  Academic  Legal  Purposes  in  Japan  is  a must 
have  for  any  teacher  wishing  to  learn  more  about 
the  history  of  teaching  English  for  specific  purposes 
(ESP)  in  Japan,  or  wanting  ideas  about  applying  ESP 
to  their  own  teaching  situation.  The  book  begins 
with  a look  at  the  history  of  law,  language,  and  edu- 
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cation  in  Japan,  and  then  it  describes  in  detail  their 
origins  and  flaws.  ESP,  though  not  a new  method  of 
instruction,  has  not  been  as  practically  applied  in 
Japan  as  it  has  in  other  countries.  Terauchi  shows 
why  this  is  so  and  why  the  need  for  effective  ESP 
instruction  is  necessary. 

The  book  has  a three-part  framework:  Introduction , a 
look  at  the  history  and  influence  of  education  and 
law  in  Japan;  Conceptual  Frameworks,  a critical  and 
constructive  analysis  of  teaching  methods,  including 
the  need  to  be  aware  of  the  students'  majors  and  the 
language  of  each  (in  this  case  law);  and  Research  and 
Evaluation , an  interesting  look  at  the  lexis  of  legal 
textbooks  as  well  as  a questionnaire  analysis  of  lan- 
guage teaching  in  Japanese  universities  with  ideas 
and  advice  for  teaching  English  in  the  department  of 
law.  Combined,  these  three  sections  form  a convinc- 
ing argument  for  ESP  reform  to  the  Japanese  educa- 
tion system  as  well  as  a reevaluation  of  its  goals. 

In  Part  One,  Terauchi  describes  the  evolution  of 
Japanese  institutions  through  five  main  periods  (Edo 
(1603—1868),  Meiji  (1868—1912),  prewar  (1868— 
1947),  postwar  (1947 — 1993),  and  from  1993  on- 
wards) as  each  being  influenced  by  foreign  ideas 
without  having  fully  understood  them.  The  Japanese 
legal  system  tried  to  combine  many  incompatible 
codes  ranging  through  feudal  law,  civil  law,  and  com- 
mon law,  while  maintaining  some  ideals  from 
preMeiji  times  and  borrowing  others  mostly  from 
Napoleonic  and  Prussian  codes.  This  incompatibility 
became  problematic,  as  the  Americans  discovered 
when  they  forced  the  adoption  of  American  laws.  In 
each  case,  change  seems  to  have  been  made  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  practical  application  of  law  and 
some  of  these  factors  remain  today. 

Education,  particularly  language  education  as  we 
find  out  in  Part  Two,  has  gone  over  similar  hurdles. 
Historically,  language  teaching  was  a means  to 
quickly  assimilate  factors  from  a culture  through 
the  translation  (yakudoku)  of  ideas  into  Japanese. 
There  was  seldom  a chance  or  a need  for  verbal 
communication  so  the  emphasis  was  on  reading, 
writing,  and  translation.  To  some  extent,  this  re- 
mains unchanged  today,  where  English  education 
focuses  primarily  on  structures,  translation,  and 
reading  for  entrance  exams.  Students  graduate  from 
university  with  some  structural  knowledge  of  En- 
glish but  with  little  or  no  communication  skills  or 
practical  ability.  This  lack  of  ability,  according  to 
Terauchi,  is  reflected  in  the  faculty  of  law,  where 
most  graduates  are  unable  to  practice  law  and  only 
two  percent  pass  the  bar  exam  (as  opposed  to  70% 
in  Germany).  Terauchi  points  out  that  there  is  still 
little  or  no  communication  between  faculties  and 
as  a result  essential  interdisciplinary  skills  are  not 
acquired.  ''The  ideal  university  degree  programme 
after  the  Second  World  War  should  have  been  ac- 
complished through  harmonising  general  educa- 
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tion  and  specialized  education"  (p.  21),  but  this 
was  not  accomplished  because  of  the  postwar  cir- 
cumstances and  Japan's  effort  to  once  again  catch 
up  with  the  West. 

With  the  extensive  lexical  analysis  of  legal  dis- 
course in  Part  Three,  this  book  will  appeal  most  to 
ESP  teachers,  especially  those  teaching  in  law  de- 
partments. That  said,  it  should  also  interest  any 
reader  who  is  interested  in  education  reform  in  Ja- 
pan, particularly  in  professional  disciplines  and  lan- 
guage education.  ESP  has  been  overlooked  in  Japan 
or  misconstrued  as  grammar  translation  or  literary 
interpretation.  Terauchi's  book  successfully  exposes 
these  areas  where  ESP  has  not  been  meeting  its  goals 
and  then  it  provides  workable  solutions  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  further  development  and  research. 

Reviewed  by  Andrew  Reimann 
Tokoha  Gakuen  University 

Recently  Received 
compiled  by  amanda  obrien 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Over- 
seas reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  class- 
room related  books  must  test  the  materials  in  the 
classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  ex- 
clamation mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All 
final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  31st  of 
October.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more 
than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the 
most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to 
qualifications  when  requesting  materials.  Publishers 
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Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Business 

Business  Basics  [new  ed.],  (classbook,  teacher's,  workbook, 
and  cassettes).  Grant,  D.  & McLarty,  R.  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2001. 

Course  books 

Clockwise  Elementary  (classbook,  teacher's,  resource 
pack,  and  cassette).  Potten,  H.  & Potten,  J.  Oxford:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2001. 

Clockwise  Pre-intermediate  (classbook,  teacher's,  re- 
source pack,  and  cassette).  McGowen,  B.  & Richardson, 

V.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 

Reading 
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cassette).  Lee,  L.  & Gundersen,  E.  Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  2001. 
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□ 5 levels;  Interactions  Access,  1-2  Mosaic  1-2 

O Skill-based  student  books  at  each  level: 
Interactions  Access  (3  books  ); 
Listening/Speaking,  Reading/Writing,  Grammar 

Interactions  1-2/Mosaic  1-2(4  books) 
Listening/Speaking,  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar 

CD  Topics  are  integrated  across  skills  for 
effective  review,  development  and 
practice  of  language  topics. 

□ New  components  including  audio 
cassettes  and  CDs,  video  components  and 
an  Online  Learning  Center. 

CD  Placement  test  and  chapter  quizzes  in  the 
Instructor’s  Manuals. 

CD  Online  website  offers  expansion 

opportunities  for  teachers  and  students 
including  TOEFL-like  practice  segments. 
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Press,  2000. 

For  Teachers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  Reviews  Editor  directly  to  request 
the  following: 

English  for  Primary  Teachers  (book  and  CD).  Slattery,  M. 

& Willis,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 
Understanding  Language  Structure,  Interaction,  and 
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News 

edited  by  coleman  south 

Bilingualism  and  CUE — Call  for  Papers:  Language 
Testing  in  the  21st  Century,  a conference  at  Kyoto 
Sangyo  University  on  May  11  & 12,  2002.  We  are 
having  a separate  call  for  papers  for  different 
strands  of  the  same  conference.  Basically,  it  will  be 
three  mini-conferences  with  one  registration  and 
participants  can  go  to  any  of  the  conference 
strands.  Please  send  a presentation  abstract  up  to 
75  words  in  length  and  presentation  title  along 
with  your  contact  information  to  Yvonne  Ishida  at 
<y_annable@hotmail.com>.  Deadline:  December 
31,  2001.  This  will  be  our  "big"  event  in  2002.  For 
further  information,  please  visit  <www.jalt.org/ 
test/conference. htm>. 

CALL — Fantastic  "Changing  Face  of  CALL"  T-shirts  to 
be  won!  Continuing  our  2001  SIG  conference 
theme,  we  are  holding  a competition  to  find  the 
future  face  of  CALL:  The  Fourth  Face.  Vote  on  the 
contenders  at  our  website,  <www.jaltcall.org/com- 
petition>,  or  send  your  own  suggestion  as  a JPEG  or 
GIF  to  Richard  Gitsaki-Taylor  <taylor@hum.nagoya- 
cu.ac.jp>  (deadline,  November  18,  2001).  Winners 
will  be  notified  by  email  and  can  collect  their  prizes 
from  the  CALL  SIG  desk  at  JALT2001. 

Pragmatics — The  Pragmatics  SIG  now  has  73  mem- 
bers and  is  still  growing.  The  best  way  to  find  out 
more  about  this  group  is  to  join  their  activities 
scheduled  for  the  JALT  conference  in  Kita  Kyushu 
in  November  2001: 
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*SIG  Forum — Saturday,  Nov.  24,  3:00-4:45,  AIM 
Room  3B. 

*Swap  Meet — Saturday,  Nov.  24,  6:00-6:45,  AIM 
Room  3B. 

*SIG-sponsored  special  talk  by  Gabriele  Kasper,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  5:00-5:45, 
AIM  Room  3B. 

*SIG  Colloquium — Sunday,  Nov.  25,  9:00-10:45, 
AIM  Room  33A. 

*SIG  AGM— Sunday,  Nov.  25,  11:00-11:45,  VIP 
Room. 

For  further  information,  see  the  website  at 
<www.groups.yahoo.com/group/jaltpragsig>. 


SIG  Contacts 
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Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-89 7-989 1(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375 7-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
101 7(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — David  Dycus 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-85 11  (w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w);  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>;  Michael  H.  Fox; 
<thefox@humans-kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Nitoguri  Shin; 

<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Robert  "Bob" 
Betts;  t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 
Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers— James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@lLehime-u.ac.jp> 

Pragmatics — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5-5283- 
5861;  <yama@tmd.ac.jp> 
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Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343- 1600(w); 
<miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com> 

Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields;  t:  052- 
832-6211  ext.  241  (w);  f:  052-832-8773(w); 
<testsig@jalt.org>;  website:  <www.jalt.org/test/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  0722-65-7005(f); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures — Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884-3447; 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick  Francis;  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 

<warwick@japan. email. ne.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  richard  blight 

This  month  we  commence  with  a Special  Feature 
reporting  on  a selection  of  presentations  from  the 
JALT  Hokkaido  18th  Annual  Language  Conference. 
The  conference  was  held  over  two  days  at  the 
Hokkaido  International  School  in  Sapporo,  with  134 
people  in  attendance.  More  information  can  be 
found  on  the  JALT  Hokkaido  website  at 
<englishforum.sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido>. 

Hokkaido:  May — (six  presentations)  1)  Travel  Bro- 
chures in  the  Classroom  by  Jerald  Halvorsen. 
Travel  brochures  can  be  employed  as  useful  au- 
thentic materials  in  the  classroom.  Halvorsen  dis- 
cussed many  practical  ideas  for  setting  up 
activities  which  can  be  geared  to  any  class  level, 
including:  word  finds,  puzzles,  fill-in-the-blanks, 
and  information  gaps.  After  becoming  familiar 
with  various  brochures,  students  can  also  make  a 
one-page  minibrochure  about  their  hometowns. 
Through  this  activity,  students  learn  about  promo- 
tional language  typically  used  in  tourist  brochures, 
and  they  generally  enjoy  the  project  because  of 
their  personal  involvement.  More  information 
about  collecting  travel  brochures  can  be  obtained 
from:  <www.travelinformation.com>. 

2)  Language  and  Culture  Learning:  A Bigger  Pic- 
ture by  Paul  Stapleton.  Recent  research  shows  that 
the  brain  is  hardwired  for  both  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural knowledge.  Although  thousands  of  languages 
are  spoken  throughout  the  world  and  a universal 
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grammar  is  hard  to  isolate,  many  constants  exist 
binding  human  languages  together.  Neurological 
research  on  impaired  language  functions  has  now 
revealed  areas  of  the  brain  where  language  specifics 
(including  knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  linguistic 
rules)  are  carried  out,  and  this  suggests  common 
language  propensities  among  all  people.  Likewise, 
while  diverse  cultures  exist  around  the  world,  cer- 
tain universal  of  culture,  such  as  a taboo  against 
selfishness,  can  be  identified  in  all  societies. 

Stapleton  concluded  by  stating  that  the  language 
teaching  profession  needs  to  give  more  consider- 
ation to  aspects  of  language  and  culture  that  derive 
from  human  nature.  While  this  type  of  knowledge 
is  in  its  relative  infancy,  natural  sciences  should 
play  an  increasing  role  in  the  field  of  education. 

3)  Pragmatics  in  the  Classroom  by  Bricklin  Zeff. 
Zeff  believes  that  knowledge  of  Grice's  (1975)  Co- 
operative Principle  is  necessary  for  learners  of  En- 
glish to  communicate  effectively,  and  he 
suggested  ways  of  introducing  this  in  the  class- 
room. The  Co-operative  Principle  was  first  out- 
lined in  terms  of  the  four  maxims  of  Quality, 
Quantity,  Relation,  and  Manner,  which  were  sum- 
marized as:  "be  true,  be  brief,  be  relevant,  and  be 
clear."  While  these  maxims  may  apply  in  all  lan- 
guages, research  has  also  shown  that  flouting  the 
maxims  may  lead  to  instances  of  cross-cultural 
pragmatic  failure.  Zeff  observed  that  many  of  his 
students  have  problems  making  correct  inferences 
in  English  and  proposed  that  knowledge  of  Grice's 
maxims  and  associated  pragmatic  theory  would 
improve  their  communicative  ability  as  well  as 
confidence.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  dramatic 
sequences  on  video  and  teach  simple  information 
exchanges  that  include  various  functional  and 
sociolinguistic  elements. 

4)  Extensive  Reading  with  Graded  Readers  by 
Jeff  Herman.  This  Oxford  University  Press  work- 
shop discussed  using  graded  readers  in  an  exten- 
sive reading  program,  and  explored  some 
associated  activities  which  could  be  adapted  for 
various  student  levels  and  ages.  Participants  first 
interacted  in  a Running  Dictation  in  an  effort  to 
answer  questions  about  the  purpose  and  method- 
ology of  incorporating  graded  readers.  We  also 
talked  about  the  why  and  how  of  pre-reading,  and 
focused  on  achieving  student-centered  involve- 
ment and  high  motivation  levels.  The  basic  proce- 
dure was  then  adapted  for  younger  learners, 
nonfiction  materials,  and  additional  supplemen- 
tary options.  Finally,  Herman  distributed  English 
and  Japanese  guides  explaining  in  detail  the 
theory  and  practical  implementation  of  an  Exten- 
sive Reading  program. 

5)  Using  Video  Movies  in  the  Language  Class- 
room by  Ian  Munby.  Movie  videos  are  often  not 
employed  in  mainstream  language  instruction 
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according  to  the  view  that  they  are  a form  of 
passive  language  instruction  which  frequently 
leaves  students  feeling  tired.  However  Munby 
argued  that  learner  behavior  is  not  determined 
by  features  inherent  to  the  input  source,  but  by 
the  nature  of  learning  activities  and  individual 
motivation  levels.  One  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  sourcing  language  from  popular  mov- 
ies (rather  than  language  courses)  is  that  the 
language  is  often  less  fabricated  and  superficial. 
Also  movies  generally  represent  authentic  cul- 
tural values  and  consequently  are  of  more  inter- 
est to  students.  Munby  gave  advice  on 
designing  viewing  activities  and  worksheets  for 
learners  of  all  ages  and  levels,  as  well  as  for 
various  class  sizes  in  Japan. 

6)  The  Significance  of  Integrative  Motivation 
Affecting  TOEIC  Scores — A Case  Study  of  Aomori 
Public  College  by  Matsubara  Katsuko  and  Tanno 
Dai.  The  presenters  investigated  elements  that  ac- 
count for  students'  TOEIC  scores,  based  upon 
study  results  from  110  Aomori  Public  College  stu- 
dents. Two 

multiregression  models 
were  utilized  to  examine 
the  relationship  between 
TOEIC  scores  and  five 
critical  elements:  integra- 
tive motivation,  instru- 
mental motivation, 
avoidance,  ethnocen- 
trism,  and 

ethnorelativism.  They 
concluded  that  there  was 
a positive  association  be- 
tween integrative  motiva- 
tion and  students'  TOEIC  scores,  but  that  the 
other  four  elements  weren't  significant.  Hence 
TOIEC  scores  could  be  improved  by  employing 
various  methods  to  enhance  integrative  motiva- 
tion. Suggestions  for  doing  this  included:  short- 
term summer  English  study  programs,  providing 
more  opportunities  to  speak  with  native  speakers, 
and  introducing  culture  with  language  instruction. 

Reported  by  Alan  Bossaer,  Kristy  Hopper , 
Stuart  Walker ; William  Green , Jeff  Herman, 
Peter  Reemst,  and  Dennis  Okamoto 

Kitakyushu:  July — Collaborative , student-centered 
activity:  Does  it  work  in  language  classrooms  in 
Japan ? by  Niiyama  Miki.  Niiyama  reported  on 
action  research  done  with  a 1 7-member  class  in  a 
private  women's  college.  The  focus  was  upon 
students'  perceptions  of  peer  feedback,  difficulties 
encountered,  and  insights  gleaned.  Prior  research 
indicated  that  students  sometimes  felt  they  could 
not  trust  peers  to  give  useful  advice,  preferring 
instead  to  receive  it  from  the  teacher,  and  that 
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students  generally  favor  negative  over  positive 
feedback.  Niiyama  found  these  conclusions  also 
borne  out  in  her  study.  Written  questionnaires  with 
open-ended  qualitative  questions  to  elicit  feelings 
about  various  aspects  of  the  activity  were  given 
twice  during  the  project.  Generally,  students  were 
receptive  to  peer  responses;  most  incorporated 
changes  based  on  the  feedback,  although  many  felt 
uneasy  about  identifying  errors  in  others'  work. 
While  feedback  was  mostly  seen  as  surface  error 
correction,  students  enjoyed  reading  other  writing 
and  began  to  recognize  the  need  to  negotiate 
meanings.  This  made  them  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  reader,  helping  them  in  turn  to  write 
more  coherently  themselves.  Realizing  that  it  was 
easier  to  spot  other  peoples'  mistakes  helped 
students  to  reflect  on  their  own  writing.  Overall, 
student  feedback  was  perceived  as  effective,  though 
it  appeared  to  the  researcher  that  students  could 
have  benefited  from  the  use  of  more  specific 
techniques.  Niiyama  finished  her  presentation  by 
inviting  discussion  from  the  audience.  It  was 

pointed  out  that  a greater  sense 
of  responsibility  seems  to  come 
from  peer  feedback.  In  a 
teacher-centred  classroom,  it  is 
too  easy  to  simply  cast  the 
teacher  in  an  all-powerful  role, 
and  to  relinquish  any  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for 
learning.  Ideas  for  ways  of 
encouraging  written  dialogues 
between  students  and  teachers 
were  shared  to  finish  an 
informative  and  enjoyable 
evening. 

Reported  by  Dave  Pite 

Nagasaki:  July — Team  Teaching,  or  Mission  Impos- 
sible? by  Karen  Masatsugu.  Masatsugu  underwent 
teacher  training  in  the  U.K.  before  arriving  in  Japan 
some  14  years  ago,  and  has  experienced  a variety  of 
teaching  situations  since  that  time.  These  include 
participation  in  the  inaugural  year  of  the  JET 
programme  in  1987,  as  well  as  working  in  both  a 
private  high  school  and  a private  women's  univer- 
sity. Her  presentation  was  based  around  the  theory 
and  practice  of  team  teaching  as  it  is  related  to  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  schools  in  Japan.  She  was  opti- 
mistic in  many  respects,  pointing  out  that  the 
concept  of  teachers  working  together  in  some  sort 
of  complementary,  balanced  relationship  has  taken 
root,  especially  among  younger  staff.  She  quoted 
from  Brumby  and  Wada's  Team  Teaching 
(Longman,  1990),  where  the  authors  bravely  state 
"Team  teaching  is  total  co-operation  between  JTE 
and  AET  where  they  take  equal  responsibility  in 
planning  and  teaching  their  lesson."  She  continued 
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by  outlining  principles  of  flexible  equality,  and  how 
to  negotiate  them.  In-class  benefits  of  collaborative 
teaching  were  also  explored,  as  well  as  reasons  for 
the  failures  and  successes  of  actual  examples,  such 
as  the  Koto-ku  project  in  Tokyo,  the  forerunner  of 
the  current  JET  programme.  The  latter  was  de- 
scribed by  Sturman  in  Team  Teaching:  a Case  Study 
in  Japan  (CUP,  1992).  We  discussed  our  own  experi- 
ences of  team  teaching.  Problems  seemed  to  focus 
on  differences  of  philosophy,  differing  assumptions 
about  methods  and  materials,  lack  of  orientation 
and  communication,  and  an  absence  of  overall  ad- 
ministrative guidance  and  purpose.  Successes  in- 
cluded varied  opportunities  for  students,  more 
choices  and  ideas,  and  the  general  benefits  which 
can  accrue  from  having  extra  pairs  of  eyes  and 
hands  available. 

Reported  by  Tim  Allan 

Omiya:  June — Graded  Readers,  Language  on  Loan: 
Reading  in  Class  and  Beyond  by  Jeff  Herman. 

What  kinds  of  problems  do  Japanese  learners  have 
learning  to  read?  Firstly,  they  tend  to  translate  ev- 
erything, and  so  are  dependent  on  their  dictionar- 
ies. Also  their  reading  is  at  the  word  level,  so  they 
don't  develop  an  ability  to  process  chunks  of  lan- 
guage. Herman  explained  the  difference  between 
intensive  reading  and  extensive  reading.  While  in- 
tensive reading  aims  to  practice  and  learn  the  lan- 
guage through  close  grammar  and  vocabulary 
study,  extensive  reading  aims  to  build  reading  flu- 
ency and  confidence.  So  learners  read  huge 
amounts  of  very  simple  text  well  within  their  ability 
level.  Learners  choose  their  own  books  to  read  and 
do  the  reading  out  of  class,  usually  without  formal 
assessment.  Extensive  reading  with  graded  readers 
provides  a cure  for  common  difficulties  confronting 
teachers  and  learners  in  language  classes  including 
lack  of  learner  confidence  and  motivation,  inad- 
equate learner-centered  material,  and  lack  of  time. 

Herman  also  demonstrated  some  communicative 
classroom  activities  that  used  the  book  covers,  the 
first  lines,  and  the  summaries  printed  on  the  back. 
These  activities  were  designed  to  generate  interest 
in  the  books,  to  help  students  assess  their  own 
reading  levels,  and  to  practice  reading  skills  such 
as  scanning  and  skimming.  Herman  followed  by 
discussing  ways  to  implement  an  extensive  read- 
ing program,  to  manage  a reader  library,  and  to 
monitor  learners'  reading.  He  suggested  that  the 
library  should  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one 
book  per  student  with  a few  extras  to  compensate 
for  loss  or  damage.  We  also  discussed  types  of  as- 
sessment, including  prediction  exercises,  book 
reports,  and  gap  fills.  Finally  everyone  participated 
in  a running  dictation  exercise  and  the  winners 
were  awarded  graded  readers. 

Reported  by  Michael  Stout 
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Fukuoka — Affective  Factors  in  the  Language 
Classroom  by  Randall  Pennington.  Pennington 
will  examine  and  discuss  the  degree  to  which 
Japanese  students'  affective  filters  affect  their  abil- 
ity to  learn  English  from  native  speaker  teachers. 
He  will  then  examine  Japanese  student  expecta- 
tions of  how  their  teacher  will  and  should  be- 
have, and  this  will  be  contrasted  with  native 
teacher  expectations  of  student  behavior.  Motiva- 
tion, and  the  lack  of  it,  will  also  be  examined. 
Saturday  October  20,  19:00-21:00;  Aso  Foreign  Lan- 
guage & Travel  College,  Building  5 (1-14-17 
Hakataekiminami,  Hakata-ku  Fukuoka-shi);  one-day 
members  1000  yen. 

Gifu — Conversation  Strategies  and  Timed  Conver- 
sations by  Tom  Kenny,  Nagoya  University  of  For- 
eign Studies.  Kenny  will  give  a talk  on 
Conversation  Strategies  and  Timed  Conversations. 
He  will  explain  this  new  approach,  tell  why  it's 
important,  and  show  you  how  it  can  make  your 
students  better  speakers  within  a matter  of  weeks, 
using  video  clips  of  his  learners  in  action  and 
sample  activities  from  his  two  textbooks,  NICE 
Talking  With  You  and  the  new  Nice  Talking  With 
You,  Too!  Sunday  October  28,  14:00-16:00;  Dream 
Theater,  Gifu  City;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Hiroshima — Pre  JALT  Presentations.  Join  us  for 
pre-JALT  presentations  by  Hiroshima  Chapter 
members  and  share  your  ideas  on  language  teach- 
ing issues  ranging  from  children's  to  university 
level  classes.  Visit  our  website  for  further  details 
about  the  many  presentations  taking  place.  Sunday 
October  14,  15:00-17:00;  Crystal  Plaza;  one-day 
members  500  yen. 

Hokkaido — Teaching  Writing  and  Dealing  with 
Difficult  Students  by  Curtis  Kelly,  Heian 
Women's  University,  author  of  Significant 
Scribbles,  Basics  in  Writing,  The  Snoop  Detective 
Conversation  Book,  and  Writing  from  Within  (new 
title  from  CUP).  Kelly  will  be  making  two  presen- 
tations on  the  above  topics.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  directions  to  venue  please  visit  our 
website.  Sunday  October  28,  13:30-16:00  (doors 
open  at  13:00);  Hokkaido  International  School  (5 
minutes  from  Sumikawa  Station);  one-day  members 
1 000  yen. 

Ibaraki — Title  to  be  announced.  Marie  Nelson  of 
the  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  SIG 
will  be  giving  a presentation.  Tuesday  October  2, 
18:30-21:00;  Tokyo  Kasei  Gakuin  Tsukuba  Women's 
University;  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Iwate — Suggestopedia  by  Charles  Adamson,  School 
of  Nursing,  Miyagi  University.  Suggestopedia  ac- 
celerates language  learning  by  employing  sugges- 
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tion  to  free  the  students'  functional  reserves.  A 
pure  suggestopedic  class  consists  of  three  phases: 
the  decoding  of  the  material;  a concert  session, 
and  elaboration.  Suggestopedia  as  an  independent 
method  will  be  described  first  and  then  sugges- 
tions will  be  offered  concerning  how  these  ideas 
could  be  applied  to  the  participants'  classrooms. 
Sunday  October  28,  10:30-12:30,  Iwate  International 
Plaza;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Kagoshima — Introducing  Public  Elementary 
School  English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by 
Tom  Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages. 
English  instruction  is  about  to  become  an  option 
for  the  new  "Period  for  Integrated  Studies"  in  the 
Japanese  public  schools.  Monbusho  has  published 
the  Handbook  for  Elementary  School  English  Teaching 
Activities,  to  provide  support  to  teachers.  Merner,  a 
member  of  the  authoring  committee,  will  intro- 
duce the  handbook,  share  views  about  the  direc- 
tion public  elementary  school  English  seems  to  be 
heading,  and  introduce  results  of  a survey  about 
the  current  situation  in  schools  which  have  al- 
ready implemented  English.  Sunday  October  21, 
time  and  venue  to  be  announced. 

Kanazawa — Getting  Students  to  Express  Them- 
selves by  Alistair  Lamond,  Thompson  Education 
Japan.  Thompson  Education  Materials  Display  will 
also  be  held.  Please  check  the  website  and  your 
email  for  details.  Sunday  October  21,  14:00-16:00; 
Nagamachi  Kenshukan  (Nagamachi  1 chome, 
Kanazawa);  free  for  all. 

Matsuyama — Maximizing  Learning  and  Confi- 
dence through  Monolingual  Dictionaries  by 
Brendan  Delahunty,  Longman  Japan  ELT.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  the  effective  use  of  mono- 
lingual dictionaries  is  one  of  the  keys  to  successful 
second  language  learning.  In  this  practical  presen- 
tation, the  presenter  will  explore  the  many  advan- 
tages of  using  a monolingual  dictionary.  Then  he 
will  introduce  ways  of  developing  confidence  in 
using  monolingual  dictionaries  to  help  students 
develop  a flexible  vocabulary.  Sunday  October  14, 
14:15-16:20;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan  4F; 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Miyazaki — Introducing  Public  Elementary  School 
English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by  Tom 
Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages.  See 
the  Kagoshima  Chapter  announcement  above  for 
details.  Saturday  October  20,  14:30-17:00;  Miyazaki 
Municipal  University,  Room  310;  one-day  members 
500  yen. 

Nagasaki — Video  and  Movies  in  the  Classroom  by 
Vernon  Chun,  Nagasaki  University.  The  presenter 
has  been  using  movie  videos  for  the  past  10  years 
in  Japanese  university  classes  with  as  few  as  10 
students  and  as  many  as  350  students.  The  pre- 
senter will  demonstrate  procedures  for  creating 
vocabulary,  listening,  and  comprehension  exer- 
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cises  as  well  as  puzzles  for  teaching  with  movie 
videos.  The  procedures  demonstrated  should  be 
simple  enough  for  language  teachers  of  all  grade 
levels  to  utilize.  Paul  Rosengrave,  a representative 
of  Pearson  Education,  will  be  distributing  and  ex- 
plaining catalogues  and  free  sample  inspection 
copies  of  materials  related  to  film  and  video.  Sun- 
day October  14,  13:30-16:30;  Nagasaki  Shitnin 
Kaikan;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nagoya — A Closer  Look  at  Folktales  by  Robert 
Croker,  Nanzan  University,  and  Bev  Curran,  Aichi 
Shukutoku  University.  Folktales  are  a wonderful 
resource  for  exploring  language  and  culture.  This 
workshop  will  provide  activities  that  use  folktales 
to  develop  language  skills  through  storytelling, 
and  raise  a more  critical  awareness  of  some  of  the 
cultural  assumptions  embedded  in  these  narra- 
tives. Chapter  elections  will  follow.  Come  and 
match  your  volunteer  interest  to  the  flexible  op- 
portunities. Sunday  October  21,  1 3:30- 1 6:00; 

Nagoya  International  Center,  Lecture  room  3 on  the 
4th  floor;  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nara — Extreme  Digital  Storytelling  by  Rex 
Tanimoto.  Tanimoto  will  demonstrate  ways  to  use 
a word  processing  program,  digital  photography, 
graphics,  and  sound  recordings  to  create  stimulat- 
ing stories  for  teaching.  He  is  currently  teaching 
creative  writing  and  storytelling  at  Osaka  Gakuin 
University,  and  has  published,  narrated,  recorded, 
and  mixed  numerous  storytelling  textbooks.  Satur- 
day October  27,  14:00-17:00,  Tezukayama  University, 
Gakuenmae  Campus  (near  Kintetsu  Gakuenmae  Sta- 
tion); free  to  all. 

Niigata — Holiday  Fun  for  Everyone  by  Meg  Ishida. 
This  Christmas  workshop  with  a side  of  Halloween 
will  give  you  games,  songs,  stories,  and  decoration 
ideas  you  can  use  with  classes  of  varying  ages.  Join 
the  fun  and  learn  how  you  can  make  a quick  and 
easy  Christmas  cake  with  your  students.  Sunday 
October  14,  1 0:30- 1 3:00;  Niigata  International 
Friendship  Center,  3F ; one-day  members  1 000  yen. 
Okinawa — Activities  in  the  Language  Classroom 
by  Ed  Hays.  Hays'  presentation  will  address  teach- 
ing writing  using  computers  and  will  also  include 
activities  that  will  be  useful  for  those  teaching 
other  skills  to  students  with  access  to  the  Internet. 
If  time  permits  Ed  will  also  introduce  language 
activities  that  he  presently  utilizes  in  the  class-  ■ 
room.  Sunday  October  28,  14:00-16:00;  OCJC;  one- 
day  members  1 000  yen. 

Omiya — Cultures  Alive!  Multicultural  Education 
for  Children  by  Michele  Milner.  This  presentation 
will  show  how  folk  stories  and  folkdances  can  be 
used  to  teach  multicultural  concepts  in  the  el- 
ementary classroom.  Engaging  folk  stories  allow 
children  to  view  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a 
new  culture.  Hands-on  activities  will  include  coop- 
erative methods  of  retelling  and  dramatizing  the 
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stories.  Folkdances  provide  a kinesthetic  learning 
experience  to  reinforce  the  concepts  introduced  in 
the  folk  stories.  All  activities  will  emphasize  active 
and  cooperative  learning  and  can  be  adapted  for 
large  and  small  classes.  Sunday  October  21,  14:00- 
1 7:00;  Omiya  Jack  6F  (near  Omiya  JR  Station,  west 
exit);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Osaka — Stories  for  the  Heart  by  Curtis  Kelly  and 
Nakamura  Mitsuo,  Heian  Jogakuin  University. 
Kelly  and  Nakamura  will  help  us  explore  the 
power  of  stories  in  the  classroom:  why  they  appeal 
to  us  and  how  we  can  use  them  to  humanize  our 
classes.  In  addition  to  some  general  theories,  we 
will  be  given  some  heart-warming  stories  to  try 
out  ourselves.  There  will  be  officer  elections  after 
the  presentation.  Sunday  October  21,  14:00-16:30; 
Abeno  YMCA  (near  Tennoji  Station);  one-day  mem- 
bers 500  yen. 

Shizuoka — Come  and  hear  presentation  ideas  by 
Shizuoka  members  wishing  to  go  to  the  JALT  Con- 
ference in  2002  as  the  Shizuoka  Chapter  spon- 
sored presentation.  Sunday  October  21, 

1 3:30-16:30;  Shizuoka  Kyoiku  Kaikan  (next  to  Mr. 
Donuts,  across  from  Shin-Shizuoka). 

Toyohashi — Enhancing  Perceived  Value  in  the 
Language  Classroom:  From  Apathy  to  Autonomy 
in  Language  Learning  by  Paul  Doyon,  Asahi  Uni- 
versity, and  Brad  Deacon,  Nanzan  University.  The 
speakers  using  anecdotes  from  their  own  lives  and 
classrooms  will  introduce  the  concept  of  Perceived 
Value  and  demonstrate  techniques  on  how  a 
teacher  can  shift  students'  perceptions,  and  in 
turn,  create  autonomy  out  of  apathy  in  the  lan- 
guage classroom.  Sunday  October  21,  13:30-16:30; 
Building  5,  Aichi  University,  Toyohashi  Campus. 

Yamagata — Encouraging  University  Students  to 
Express  Themselves  by  Mark  Anthony,  Yamagata 
University.  Japanese  university  students  still  have 
very  much  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  in 
English.  How  to  encourage  them  to  express  them- 
selves in  English  communicatively  is  still  the  most 
difficult  task  for  native  English  instructors.  The 
presenter  will  give  a presentation  on  the  above- 
mentioned  topic  based  on  his  teaching  experi- 
ence. Saturday  October  13,  1 3:30-15:30;  Yamagata 
Kajo  Kominkan  Sogogakushu  Center  (0236-45-6163); 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Yokohama — Introducing  Public  Elementary 
School  English  and  the  Monbusho  Handbook  by 
Tom  Merner,  Japan  College  of  Foreign  Languages. 
See  the  Kagoshima  Chapter  announcement  above 
for  details.  Sunday  October  14,  14:00-16:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Kaikan  (near  Kannai  station);  one-day  mem- 
bers 1000  yen. 
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Chapter  Contacts 
edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for 
information  can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts. 
Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed 
contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the 
editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
<tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka-— J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329- 
1328,  f:  058-326-2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi- 
u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236.1 53. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 

bren@gol.com;  website  <hamamatsujalt.com> 
Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 
jalthiroshima.htmlx 

Hokkaido — Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum.  sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/for> 
Ibaraki — Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<iwatejalt@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2.synapse.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobejalt> 
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Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <dkchris@shokei-gakuen.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 
Matsuyama — Richard  Blight;  t/f:  089-927-8341; 
<rblight@eec.ehime-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki— Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
htmlJALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <aab28032@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara — Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Chikahiko  Okada;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 

<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Phil 
Julien  t/f:  0492-31-9896  <phjulien@pg7.so- 
net.ne.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chapters/omiya/ 
index. htm> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/~kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai— John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

<JiMiCham@aol  .com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi— Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp> 
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Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please 
email  <tlt_jic@jalt.org>  or  fax  (0463-59-5365)  Paul 
Daniels,  Job  Information  Center.  Email  is  preferred. 
The  notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th  of  the 
month,  two  months  before  publication,  and  contain 
the  following  information:  city  and  prefecture, 
name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full- 
or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  ben- 
efits, application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact 
information.  A special  form  is  not  necessary.  If  you 
want  to  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  listings  via 
email,  please  send  a blank  message  to 
<jobs@jalt.org>. 

Aichi-ken — The  Department  of  Cross-Cultural  and 
Social  Studies,  Aichi  University  of  Education,  in- 
vites applications  for  a full-time  associate  professor 
to  commence  from  April  1,  2002.  Qualifications: 
native-speaker  English  competency,  MA  or  PhD  in 
TEFL/TESL  or  a related  field,  appreciable  number 
of  publications,  substantial  teaching  experience, 
working  knowledge  of  Japanese.  Duties:  teach  a 
minimum  of  six  English  communication  classes 
for  majors  and  nonmajors.  Salary  & Benefits:  Sal- 
ary and  commuting  allowance  are  based  on  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  CV  with 
a photograph  and  a copy  of  the  certificate  of  your 
highest  degree,  letter  of  recommendation,  list  of 
publications,  a copy  of  each  publication  or  docu- 
ments supporting  them,  a letter  from  a public  hos- 
pital or  health  center  testifying  to  your  health 
condition,  a list  of  the  previous  items.  Deadline: 
Application  should  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
October  20,  2001.  Contact:  Application  to  be  sent 
by  registered  post  to:  The  Personnel  Office,  Aichi 
University  of  Education,  1 Hirosawa,  Igaya-cho, 
Kariya,  Aichi  448-8542.  For  further  information 
contact  Anthony  Robins  at  the  above  department. 
Aichi-ken — Bianchi  International  Services  is  seeking 
full-time  native  English  teachers  for  postings  in 
public  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Nagoya  and  Inuyama  city  areas.  Qualifications: 
university  degree  + RSA  CELT A or  equivalent  (MA 
TESOL  preferred),  minimum  one-year  teaching 
experience  (Japanese  public  school  experience  a 
plus),  communicative  Japanese  skills,  driver's  li- 
cense is  a plus.  Duties:  teaching  and  developing 
curriculum  and  materials  for  our  elementary  or 
junior  high  school  programs.  Salary  & Benefits: 
260,000 — 290,000  yen/month.  Company  accom- 
modations include  full  payment  of  key  & gift 
money,  1/2  rent  subsidy  of  up  to  35,000  yen/ 
month,  1/2  health  insurance  payment  of  up  to 
15,000  yen/month,  transportation  arranged  and 
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compensated  as  appropriate,  paid  holidays,  and 
approximately  six  weeks  paid  vacation  (summer, 
winter,  and  spring  breaks).  One-year  renewable 
contracts  begin  in  April  2002.  Application  Mate- 
rials: Send  resume  and  cover  letter.  Contact: 

Keiko  or  Anthony  at  Bianchi  International  Ser- 
vices, #103  Maison  Yamamoto,  172  Higashi- 
Koken,  Inuyama  City  484-0083; 
<bianchi@topaz.ocn.ne.jp>. 

Himeji-shi,  Hyogo-ken — The  English  Department 
of  Himeji  Dokkyo  University  is  seeking  two  full- 
time EFL  teachers  beginning  April  1,  2002.  Quali- 
fications: MA  in  TESOL,  applied  linguistics,  or  a 
related  field  preferred  and/or  two  years  ALT  expe- 
rience or  university  or  college  teaching  experience 
in  Japan.  Two  publications  are  also  desirable.  Du- 
ties: teach  ten  80-minute  classes  per  week  to  stu- 
dents of  foreign  language,  econo  informatics,  or 
law  departments,  plus  approximately  ten  hours 
per  week  for  class  preparations,  office  hours,  and 
student  consultation.  Special  two-  or  three-week 
between-term  course  duties  may  also  be  required. 
Salary  & Benefits:  instructor  rank  pay  scale  of 

4.500.000  yen  for  a one-year  contract,  plus 

165.000  yen  research  allowance,  60,000  yen  for 
conference  travel,  and  commuting  allowance  ac- 
cording to  university  regulations.  Contract  renew- 
able upon  mutual  agreement  for  two  additional 
years.  Medical  insurance  is  subsidized.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  cover  letter  plus  resum e/CV,  a re- 
cent photograph,  one-two  page  statement  of  views 
on  teaching  and  career  objectives,  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  copy  of  university  degree(s). 
Interview  to  be  scheduled  for  short-list  applicants. 
Contact:  Chair,  English  Department,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Faculty,  Himeji  Dokkyo  University;  7-2-1 
Kamiohno,  Himeji,  Hyogo,  670-8524.  For  further 
information  contact:  J.  E.  Strain  at  fax:  0792-23- 
1973  or  <strain@himeji-du.ac.jp>. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Japan, 
an  English-medium  graduate  institution,  is  look- 
ing for  temporary  English  language  instructors  to 
teach  in  its  Intensive  English  Program  in  2001  for 
nine  weeks:  one  week  orientation  & de-briefing 
and  eight  weeks  teaching.  The  program  dates  have 
yet  to  be  finalized,  but  will  probably  run  mid-July 
to  mid-September  and  will  take  place  in  Yamato- 
machi,  Niigata  prefecture,  a mountainous  region 
about  ninety  minutes  by  train  from  Tokyo.  Dates 
are  scheduled  that  allow  full-time  teachers  in  Ja- 
pan to  participate  during  their  summer  break. 
Qualifications:  MA  or  equivalent  in  TESL/TEFL  or 
related  field;  experience  with  EAP,  intermediate 
students,  and  intensive  programs  highly  desirable; 
experience  with  programs  in  international  rela- 
tions, international  management,  or  cross-cultural 
communication  helpful;  familiarity  with  Windows 
computers  is  required.  Duties:  teach  intermediate- 


level  graduate  students  up  to  16  hours/week,  assist 
in  testing  & materials  preparation,  attend  meet- 
ings, write  short  student  reports,  participate  in 
extra-curricular  activities.  Salary:  850,000  yen 
gross.  Benefits:  Free  apartment-style  accommoda- 
tion provided  on  or  near  the  campus.  Transporta- 
tion costs  refunded  soon  after  arrival.  No  health 
insurance  provided.  Application  materials:  Mail  a 
current  CV  and  cover  letter.  No  email  applications 
will  be  accepted.  Deadline:  Application  received 
by  November  1,  2001.  Successful  applicants  will  be 
invited  to  interview  at  the  JALT2001  Conference 
in  Kitakyushu  or  in  Tokyo  in  February  2002.  Con- 
tact: Nakajima  Mitsuko,  IEP  Administrative  Coor- 
dinator, International  University  of  Japan, 
Yamato-machi,  Minami  Uonuma-gun,  Niigata- 
ken,  949-7277. 

Tokyo-to — Tokyo  Denki  University's  School  of  En- 
gineering is  seeking  three  Japanese  native  speakers 
and  three  English  native  speakers  to  teach  English 
starting  April  2002  at  their  Kanda  campus.  Duties: 
teach  12  koma  (90-minute  periods)  of  English 
classes  per  week,  be  present  Monday — Friday  dur- 
ing regular  class  sessions.  Work  schedule  can  be 
changed  when  necessary.  Contract  period:  one 
academic  year.  Renewable  contract  subject  to  per- 
formance and  other  needs.  Salary  & benefits: 
stipulated  in  the  TDU  English  instructor  provi- 
sions, membership  in  the  Promotion  and  Mutual 
Aid  Corporation  for  Private  Schools  of  Japan  if 
desired.  Qualifications:  enthusiastic  and  skillful, 
ample  English  teaching  experience,  firm  determi- 
nation to  improve  students'  English  proficiency, 
CALL  (Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning) 
teaching  experience  preferable,  native  Japanese 
applicants:  native-like  command  of  English,  native 
English  applicants:  MA  in  TESOL  desirable.  Appli- 
cation materials:  Japanese  speaking  applicants: 
format  set  CV  with  a specified-sized  photo  hand- 
written in  Japanese  by  the  applicant,  English 
speaking  applicant:  CV  with  a passport-sized 
photo,  cover  letter  with  teaching  experience  and 
English  classes  specified,  copies  of  relevant  degrees 
and  certificates,  list  of  publications,  copy  of  work- 
ing visa  certificate,  a short  essay  on  the  applicant's 
English  teaching  experience.  Japanese  speaking 
applicant's  essay  should  be  typed  on  two  A4-sized 
pages,  40  Japanese  letters  by  40  lines  per  page. 
English  speaking  applicant's  essay  should  be  typed 
on  two  A4-sized  pages,  80  English  characters  by  40 
lines.  Deadline:  October  15,  2001.  Contact:  S. 
Miyoshi,  Chair,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Tokyo  Denki  University  School  of  Engineering,  2-2 
Kanda,  Nishiki-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-8457. 
Send  all  the  application  materials  by  registered 
mail.  Note  "Application  for  SHOKUTAKU  Assistant 
Prof/English  Instructor  position"  in  red  ink  on  the 
forwarding  address  face.  Application  materials  will 
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not  be  returned  to  the  senders.  Inquires  by  phone 
will  not  be  responded  to.  All  inquires  should  be 
emailed  to  <miyoshi@cck.dendai.ac.jp>  in  either 
Japanese  or  English.  For  further  information  see 
<www.dendai.ac.jp>  or  <www.kl.dendai.ac.jp>. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  resident  in  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications;  three  years  university  teach- 
ing experience  or  one-year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  Class- 
room activities  include  teaching  small  group  dis- 
cussion, journal  writing,  and  book  reports; 
collaboration  with  others  in  curriculum  revision 
project.  Publications,  experience  with  presenta- 
tions, and  familiarity  with  email  are  assets.  Salary 
& Benefits:  comparable  to  other  universities  in  the 
Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in  writ- 
ing, with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  applica- 
tion form  and  information  about  the  program. 
Deadline:  ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIMERS,  En- 
glish and  American  Literature  Department, 

Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  Col- 
lege is  seeking  a special  part-time  teacher  to  join  a 
staff  of  12  foreign  teachers  in  the  college's  English 
Language  Program  starting  April  1,  2002.  Applica- 
tion Deadline:  December  7,  2001.  Qualifications: 
MA  in  TESOL  or  a closely-related  field,  native- 
speaker  competency,  basic  computer  skills,  experi- 
ence in  writing  classroom  materials  and  tests, 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  established  schedules  of 
classroom  activities,  resident  of  Japan,  college 
teaching  experience  in  Japan,  Japanese  ability  suf- 
ficient to  communicate  with  administrative  staff. 
Duties:  teach  eight  85-minute  coordinated  classes 
(listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  over  a 
four-day  workweek;  attend  weekly  staff  meetings; 
participate  in  team-teaching,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, course  design,  and  course  coordination. 
Salary:  depends  on  qualifications  and  experience; 
one-year  renewable  contract  based  on  perfor- 
mance. Application  Materials:  cover  letter;  re- 
sume with  a recent  passport-size  photograph;  visa 
status,  length,  and  expiration  date;  copies  of  uni- 
versity and  graduate  school  diplomas  and  tran- 
scripts; names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
two  references,  preferably  recent  supervisors;  list 
of  publications  and  presentations;  samples  of 
original  classroom  materials  and  tests.  Application 
materials  will  not  be  returned.  Short-listed  candi- 
dates will  be  contacted  for  interviews.  No  phone 
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calls,  faxes,  or  email,  please.  Contact:  John 
Boylan,  Coordinator,  English  Language  Program, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  College,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  English  and 
American  Literature  at  Seikei  University  invites 
applications  for  a permanent  position  ( sennin ) 
of  lecturer  or  associate  professor  starting  April 
1,  2002.  Duties:  teach  English  education  or 
communication-related  seminars  and  lectures; 
teach  English  courses  in  cultural  studies  (in- 
cluding literature,  film  studies,  contemporary 
history,  etc.)  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom 
or  English-speaking  communities,  and  basic 
English  skills  classes.  Qualifications:  Doctoral 
degree  or  equivalent  is  preferred;  experience 
teaching  at  university  or  equivalent  institutions; 
proficiency  in  Japanese;  availability  to  be  inter- 
viewed in  Tokyo  during  October  or  November 
2001.  Salary:  Salary  scale  and  promotion  rules  for 
permanent  Japanese  teaching  staff  will  apply. 
Contact:  Professor  Kawachino  Saburo,  Chair,  De- 
partment of  English  and  American  Literature 
Seikei  University,  3-3-1  Kichijoji-Kitamachi,  To- 
kyo 180-8633;  fax:  0422-37-3875.  No  telephone 
inquiries  can  be  answered. 

Tottori-ken — Tottori  University  of  Environmental 
Studies  (TUES)  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  vocabulary  & grammar,  reading  & listening, 
writing  & presentation  starting  April  2002.  The 
campus  is  located  in  Tottori-shi,  near  Tsunoi  Sta- 
tion. Qualifications:  must  be  a Chugoku  resident, 
native-speaker  competency  in  English,  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL  or  a related  field  preferred.  Duties: 
teach  a minimum  of  three  koma  per  week.  Salary 
& Benefits:  comparable  to  national  universities, 
one-year  contract  renewable  subject  to  perfor- 
mance and  budget.  Application  Materials:  cover 
letter;  CV;  details  of  publications  and  presenta- 
tions, if  any.  Apply  either  in  English  or  Japanese. 
No  email  applications  will  be  accepted.  Deadline: 
ongoing  until  filled,  highly  advised  to  apply  as 
soon  as  possible.  Contact:  Uchida  Hirold,  English 
Department,  Tottori  University  of  Environmental 
Studies,  1-1-1  Wakabadai-kita,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori- 
ken  689-1111;  <uchida@kankyo-u. ac.jp>. 

Web  Comer 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 
30th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <jobs@jalt.org>  and 
view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address  be- 
low). Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 
relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want  ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
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(not  a job  list)  atA@<www.voicenet. co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links 
a tA@<www.  jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/ 
careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/-susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/-ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems' Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs. shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.eslworld.com> 

TLT/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and 
employment  practices  in  accordance  with  Japanese 
law,  International  law,  and  human  good  sense.  An- 
nouncements in  the  jic/Positions  column  should  not 
contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concerning  gen- 
der, age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or 
"American"),  unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or 
other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimination,  in 
which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained 
in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return  ads  for  re- 
writing if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language 
education  to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach 
the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals. 
Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discrimina- 
tory limitations  reduce  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproductive  to  lo- 
cating the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax 
it  to  Bettina  Begole  at  086-474-4729,  so  that  it  is 
received  before  the  19th  of  the  month,  two  months 
before  publication. 

The  Language  Teacher 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  timothy  gutierrez 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by 
the  column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up 
to  150  words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and 
not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form.  Submissions 
should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To 
repeat  an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor. 
For  information  about  more  upcoming  conferences, 
see  the  Conference  Calendar  column. 

Calls  for  Papers 

TESOL  Arabia  8th  Annual  International 
Conference — The  conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Abu  Dhabi  Hilton  Hotel,  United  Arab  Emirates, 
from  20-22  March,  2002.  The  theme  is  "Critical 
Reflection  and  Practice."  Guest  speakers  include 
Bonny  Norton,  Robert  Phillipson,  Keith  Richards, 
Suresh  Canagarajah,  Graham  Crookes,  Barbara 
Sinclair,  Stephen  Gaies,  Adrian  Holliday,  and  Tove 
Skutnabb-Kangas.  Proposals  for  presentations  are 
being  accepted  until  November  14,  2001.  A 
proposal  form  is  downloadable  from 
<tesolarabia.org/conference>.  For  further 
information  on  proposals,  please  contact:  Christine 
Coombe  at  <christinecoombe@hotmail.com>  or 
Phil  Quirke  at  <phil.quirke@hct.ac.ae>. 

Other  Announcements 

Questions  Needed  for  PAC3  at  JALT2001  Plenary 
Dialogue — You  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 
dialogue  on  teaching  and  learning  in  the  21st 
Century  that  will  help  to  shape  a collaborative 
plenary  by  Professors  Christopher  Candlin  and 
Anne  Burns  at  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  conference. 
The  main  speakers  are  collecting  questions  on 
three  key  issues  facing  teacher-researchers:  1) 
Contacts,  Contexts,  and  Identities;  2)  Motivation; 
and  3)  Classroom  tasks.  They  want  to  know 
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whether  EFL  students  have  been  "getting  the  right 
stuff"  from  their  teachers  and  classrooms  in  Asia. 
Please  join  the  dialogue  exploring  the  validity  of 
existing  teacher  beliefs  such  as  People  who  have 
little  contact  with  the  host  community  will  not  learn 
the  language  successfully  and  Motivation  is  the  most 
important  variable  in  second  language  acquisition. 
Contact  them  by  email  at  <enopera@cityu.edu.hk> 
and  <anne.burns@mq.edu.au>  well  before  their 
November  24  collaborative  plenary  speech  where 
they  intend  to  make  the  dialogue  come  alive. 

Call  for  Participation  in  Pan-Asian  Vibrant 
Debate — You  are  welcome  to  join  in  a debate  at 
the  Pan-Asian  Conference  with  the  main  speakers 
who  will  try  to  tackle  key  issues  and  questions 
facing  our  teaching  profession  in  Asia.  PAC  is 
designed  to  elicit  questions  and  to  seek  answers 
from  participants.  For  example,  at  PAC1  held  in 
Bangkok  in  1997,  Marc  Helgeson  asked  the 
audience  "Are  we  moving  toward  an  Asian 
methodology?"  and  "What  is  the  usefulness, 
necessity  and  possibility  of  an  Asian  model?"  After 
the  conference,  participants  began  investigating 
these  questions  and  some  researchers  formed 
collaborative  study  teams.  These  questions  proved 
to  be  an  important  line  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Kensaku 
Yoshida  of  Sophia  University  (who  was  a main 
speaker  at  PAC2  held  in  Korea  in  1999)  presented 
a Japanese  model  of  language  learning  during  his 
TESOL  2001  plenary  speech.  Two  more  key 
questions  to  be  posed  at  PAC3  include:  "Should 
foreign  languages  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools?"  and  "Is  value  added  by  learning  and 
researching  collaboratively?"  More  questions  are 
needed  to  add  to  the  vibrant  debate  scheduled 
from  3 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  Sunday,  November  25  in 
Kokura,  and  you  are  invited  to  send  your  ideas  to 
David  McMurray,  the  PAC3  at  JALT2001  Program 
Chair,  by  email  at  <mcmurray@int. iuk.ac.jp>. 

MA  TESOL  project — The  Australia-Japan 
Foundation  has  launched  an  ambitious  MA  TESOL 
project  in  Japan.  The  new  degree  course, 
specifically  designed  for  English  language  teachers 
in  Japanese  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  has 
been  under  development  for  more  than  two  years. 
The  course  is  the  first  offshore  course  available 
that  focuses  on  the  classroom  needs  of  teachers  in 
the  Japanese  secondary  school  environment.  With 
a modular  system  that  lets  teachers  choose 
subjects  to  meet  their  specific  needs,  the  course 
also  includes  personal  English  language 
improvement  components  and  comes  with 
extensive  glossaries  and  readings  in  Japanese  as 
well.  The  program  was  put  together  with  the 
University  of  Technology  Sydney,  Curtin 
University,  and  Insearch  Language  Centre.  With 
qualified  tutors  and  advisers  in  Japan  and  full 
Internet  service  envisaged  for  the  program,  the 
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course  also  takes  into  account  the  busy  schedules 
of  teachers  while  providing  a high  quality  of 
education  at  a very  low  cost.  For  more  information 
contact:  Terry  White,  Australia-Japan  Foundation; 
t:  03-5232-4174;  f:  03-5232-4064. 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately. 
Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with 
language  teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency, 
a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in 
order  as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become 
vacant.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover 
letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
education,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in 
Rich  Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post. 
Postal  submissions  must  include  a clearly 
labeled  diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manu- 
scripts should  follow  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in 
The  Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and 
clarity,  without  prior  notification  to  authors. 
Deadlines  indicated  below. 

ii.  7-7 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 
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Opinion  Sr  Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language  teach- 
ing field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
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500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tlt 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

ftcDTsv.  a *3§mm# 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 

T't 

7 ATT.  ftifflttS  b 

&U£bAtlZ>Z£tfTZ£T 
BSPC.  mftmcDU^bO,  ££li;£BlC«fc£ 
si m\z. 

<D94  hik  • Frmmw<Da-7¥?<&%  2 0 0 
7-Kgffi0^®i€KAl.  My  Share  mmH5-tc 
43 &t)<£aD.  torn*, 
mi  11  <D  2 D E iftj  CO  1 5 B '&3JTT. 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 

HRRiJtLT.  ^(DAconJ^ftTt^-g 

2§'cs<  ztizuon^r. 

(i.  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  lccTRj^< 
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<6 /tab.  Book  Review  mmtflcfcnnt'n’frii 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
JALT  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

J ALTlC  <fc  £ fffi  L W*  a ©fcfc)  £ it  $ JTO  b it  l . 

jalt  News  v&wt.  m«c 

$r^£g{C^«5.^*O%f;rfl02^flin©15BltJALT 
Newsmm#^^TT. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

JALT^IgO  Special  Interest  Group  T,  StJ1043fiJ 
sic 

u.  »«li.  ®MZz:ifimiztz^<D%ftH<D2Dft 
RH015BIC  SICS  W^«TT. 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
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was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
ttJj-£ffl£<D£:&T<D%XCD&l&T'r.  1 

K>«S©nmiC  (a)  -£SII££.  (b) 

(d)K3WUoff  ; 
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t*3D.  mmt.  m 
®.Zz:ttmizU2>%<Dlffit\<D2  ftfUftCDl  5 BIC 
Chapter  Reports  BASS^ffillrii 

Chapter  Reports B 0 < t'$ 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  77.7'  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and 
other  information  in  order,  followed  by  a 
brief,  objective  description  of  the  event).  Maps 
of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon  consul- 
tation with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

BU#.  JfltTr.  ^ 

tom.  * 777 

/i’aD.  m&z. 

%<D\H®,  Rm fo 

Chapter  Announcements 
mMftlZ IK  351 
&{*.  ai. 

)\<D2ti  JI  ml co  1 5 B leChapter  Announcements  ^ 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

jalt  LAJ4 ©BlftlCJtS ill 43)31 
jalt.  i^-%<d 

J alt 
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Board  *:<D'&.  Conference  Cal- 

endar H51IC.  SF1. 

cTf51iS00ii.  Conference  Calendar 
^*lC4341Lm</i'$H. 

JlC/Positions.  77.7' encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

jRAflil'PT.  Job  Information 

Center/Positions  ^Announcement  Form  & 

fsti.  mmz. 
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Staff  List 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Paul  Daniels 
tlt_jic@jalt.org 


JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Gene  van  Troyer 
t:  098-875-2294;  pubchair@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  Iizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 

3-26  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu  804 
t:  093-884-3447,  f:  093-884-3400  (w);  tlt_sub@jalt.org 

Associate  Editor  — Scott  Gardner 
t/f:  086-270-7101;  tlt_ed3@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — YOU $k£.(Kinugawa  Takao) 
t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  tlt_edj@jalt.org 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — 'NgflEfifr  (Ono 
Masaki)  t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  tlt_edj2@jalt.org 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  tlt_ed2@jalt.org 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College, 
t:  011-613-2488  (h);  t:  011-561-7156 
(w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  tlt_web@jalt.org 


COLUMN  EDITORS 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham  & Miyao  Mariko 
Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki 
University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499 
English:  tlt_cl@jalt.org;  tlt_clj@jalt.org 

My  Share  — Erin  Burke , Brian  Cullen,  & Oishi  Harumi 
t:  052-735-5175;  tlt_ms@jalt.org 

Book  Reviews  — Steve  Snyder,  tlt_br@jalt.org 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Amanda  O'Brien 
tlt_rr@jalt.org 

Letters  — Malcolm  Swanson  (See  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

Bulletin  Board  — Timothy  Gutierrez  & Saito  Makiko 
Timothy  Gutierrez:  t:  0823-21-4771 
English:  tlt_bb@jalt.org; 
chip62l@aol.com 

SIG  Focus  — Aleda  Krause 

t/f:  048-789-2240;  tlt_sf@jalt.org 

SIG  News  — Coleman  South 

t:  018-886-5100;  f:01 8-886-5019;  tlt_sig@jalt.org 

Chapter  Reports  — Richard  Blight 
English:  tlt_chre@jalt.org 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tlt_chmt@jalt.org 

JALT  News  — Amy  Hawley  & Sugino  Toshiko 

Amy  Hawley:  205  Summer  House,  91-2  Zenzamachi, 
Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  420-0842 
t/f:  054-248-5090;  tlt_news@jalt.org 
Sugino  Toshiko:  sugino@cc.nda.ac.jp 

Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 
University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193; 
t:  058-293-3096  (w);  f:  058-293-3118  (w);  tlt_cc@jalt.org 


OCCASIONAL  COLUMN  EDITORS 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel 
J.  McIntyre;  djm@tkg.att.ne.jp 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  Davies;  tlt_net@jalt.org 
Off  the  Presses  — Coleman  South  <tlt_op@jalt.org> 

Working  Papers  — John  McLaughlin  <tlt_wp@jalt.org> 


Proofreaders  — Douglas  Doyle , Tim  Gutierrez,  Nigel  Henry, 
Kinugawa  Takao,  Aleda  Krause,  Beverley  Elsom  Lafaye,  Paul 
Lewis,  Linh  T.  Pallos,  Amanda  O'Brien,  Ono  Masaki, 
Tsukahara  Maki,  Jerry  Talandis 


EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Women’s  Junior  College); 

Shawn  Clankie  ( Hokkaido  University) 

Antony  Com  in  os  ( Kobe  Gakuin  Women's  College); 

Steve  Cornwell  (Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Michael  Furmanovsky  (Ryukoku  University); 

Shaun  Gates  ( Shiga  Women's  Junior  College); 

Amanda  Gillis-Furutaka  ( Kyoto  Sangyo  University) 

John  C.  Herbert  ( Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Katherine  Isabell  ( Miyazaki  International  College); 

Wayne  Johnson  (Ryukoku  University); 

Jim  Kahny  (Language  Institute  of  Japan); 

Laura  MacGregor  (Sophia  University ); 

John  McLaughlin  (Heisei  International  University); 

Miyanaga  Chieko  (Osaka  Prefecture  University); 

Bern  Mulvey  (Fukui  National  University) 

Tim  Murphey  (Nanzan  University); 

Brett  Reynolds  (Sakuragaoka  Girls'  Jr.  & Sr.  High  School); 

Jill  Robbins  (EnglishDotCom.org); 

Sakui  Keiko  (Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Steven  Sheldon  (Senshu  University); 

Shiozawa  Mayumi  (Ashiya  Women's  Jr.  College); 

Tamara  Swenson  (Osaka  Jogakuin  Jimior  College); 

Takahashi  Sachiko  (Okayama  Notre  Dame  Seishin  Women's 
University); 

Gene  van  Troyer  (Gifu  University  of  Education) 

PEER  SUPPORT  GROUP 

Coordinator  — Wilma  Luth 
tlt_psg@jalt.org 

Members:  Andy  Barfield,  Paul  Beaufait,  Robert  Croker,  Mary 
Lee  Field,  Wayne  Johnson,  Wilma  Luth,  Andrew  Obenneier,  Jill 
Robbins,  Malcolm  Swanson 


JALT 

TLT  Online:  www. jalt.org/tlt 

JALT  Central  Office  — Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito, 
Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630; 
f:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@goI.com 


PRODUCTION 
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Design  & Layout  — The  Word  Works 
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Q For  information  on  advertising  in  TLT,  please  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office:  tlt_adv@jalt.org 
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Membership  Information 


JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph 
series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Learning  attracts  some 
2,000  participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers7 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special  interest. 
jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata, 
Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (affiliate). 
Applied  Linguistics  (forming),  Crossing  Cultures  (forming),  Pragmatics  (forming).  JALT  members  can  join  as  many  SIGs  as 
they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for 
every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer 
form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher ; or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check 
surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank) 
to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other 
members  of  their  group. 
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Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 


JALT  (£BB¥ftW¥d) 


JALTfllttH:  xl  10-0016  XXffifcXKfcX  1-37-9  7-/OX7 vfcDV 5 F 

Tel.  03-3837-1630:  fax.  03-3837-1631:  jalt@gol.com 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Integrated  English 


TRANSITIONS 


Transitions  has  proven  to  be  the  most  popular  title  in  the  IE  series, 
effectively  blending  authentic  content  with  activities 
that  really  work  in  Japanese  classrooms. 


Transitions  features: 


► integrated  and  systematic  practice  of 
all  four  language  skills 


► meaningful  pair,  small  group  and 
whole-class  activities  involving  stu- 
dents prior  knowledge  and 
experience 

► ‘Strategy  Sessions’  that  develop 
students’  critical  thinking  and  conver- 
sation management  skills 

► ‘Grammar  Guides’ that  provide  tips 
on  form  and  usage 


Linda  Lee  will  be  a Featured  Speaker  in  Kitakyushu,  and  will  also 


be  speaking  at  the  Oxford-British  Council  Autumn  Forum  in  the  following  cities. 
Nov.  17:  Tokyo  Nov.  18:  Nagoya  Nov.  19:  Osaka  Nov.  20:  Kobe 
Please  contact  us  for  more  information 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 


J Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  sarfiple  of  Transitions  1. 


Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo  t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
^^^oupjapan.  co.jp 


School  Name:. 
Name: 

E-mail: 


Fax: 


Preferred  Mailing  Address:. 
Tel: 

&T7 


www.ouDiaoan.co.iD 


Admission  Free  / 


Nov.  3rd  Sat. 

11B3B(±) 

I 1:00-  18:30 

Nov.  4th  Sun. 

1lE40(0) 

10:00-  17:30 

Mipro  Exhibition  Hall 

World  Import  Mart  6F, 
Ikebukuro  Sunshine  City 


onm  Book  Fair 

£\j\j  i gi^ggffettgi 

The  Association  of  ELT  Publishers  is  proud  to 
present  the  TEL  Book  Fair  for  English  language 
teaching  professionals  in  Japan. 

• Choose  from  over  65  ELT  presentations  on  new  materials, 
teaching  methods,  and  trends  in  ELT  by  prominent 
authors,  editors  and  ELT  consultants. 

• Browse  the  display  area  and  learn  about  the  latest  ELT 
materials  for  children  to  adults. 

• Purchase  ELT  materials  from  specialist  booksellers. 


<*-8  “• 


Seibu 

Dept  Store 


Organizers:  Association  of  ELT  Publishers 

• Cambridge  University  Press 

• DynEd  Japan 

• Thomson  Learning 

• Macmillan  LanguageHouse 

• McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

• Meynard  Publishing  Ltd. 

• Oxford  University  Press 

• Pearson  Education  Japan 


Booksellers 

• AK  Books  Co.,  LTD. 

• Bookseller  Ishikawa  LTD. 

• Mikasa  Book  Center 

• YOHAN 


Supporters 

• ALC  Press  Inc.  “English  Journal” 

• Cassette  Journal  Co.,  LTD. 


Sponsors 

• The  Association  of  English  Teachers 
of  Children 

• The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Japan 

• The  British  Council 

• The  Japan  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Teaching  English  to  Children 

• The  Japan  Association  of  Language  Teaching 

• Japan  Association  of  International  Publications 

• The  Japan  Foundation 


For  more  information,  please  contact 
Oxford  University  Press:  03-5995-3801 


&4S 

Macmillan  LanguageHouse:  03-3943-6857 
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Expressions 

by  David  Nunan 
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I sequential,  complementary  tasks  systematically  develop  language  skills 

# short,  achievable  tasks  help  build  learner's  confidence 

I pair  and  group  work  provide  learners  with  plentiful  opportunity  for 
practice 

> specially  designed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  large  class  settings 

I high-interest  readings  stimulate  discussion  and  promote 
communication  in  the  classroom 

I personalized,  learner-centered  fluency  activities  reinforce  key  unit 
goals 
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Conference  time  is  always  the  JALT  highlight  of  the 

year.  It's  that  carnival  occasion  when  we  get  to  meet 
friends  only  seen  annually  and  rejuvenate  ourselves 
professionally.  This  year  is  doubly  special  because  the  con- 
ference has  been  combined  with  the  third  in  the  pan-Asian 
series  of  conferences — PAC  3.  It  also  marks  the  first  time 
JALT  has  run  a full  conference  in  Kyushu,  and  the  local 
team  are  pulling  all  stops  to  put  on  what  is  certain  to  be  a 
memorable  event. 

This  conference  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  has  been  as- 
sembled as  a "teaser"  for  what  you  can  expect  at  "2001,  A Lan- 
guage Odyssey"  in  Kitakyushu.  Instead  of  our  usual  feature 
article  section,  we  have  selected  14  short  papers  that  were  sub- 
mitted by  conference  presenters.  Hopefully,  reading  these  will 
motivate  you  to  attend  the  actual  presentations.  More  papers 
are  available  forTeading|piTThe  conference  website 
<www.jalt.org/jalt2001/>— just  select  "Conference  Schedule" 
from  the  pull-down  menu.  A special  "thank  you"  to  Linh 
Pallos,  Aleda  Krau|e,  and  Ar8|  Hawley  for  their  tireless  work 
on  the  editorial  and  review  committee  for  thisgjssue. 

Also  included  in  thisiissue  is  a brief  guide  for  conference 
attendees  containing  last  minute  information  on  PAC3  at 
JALT2001  in  Kita^^shuiV:  be  sure  to  bring  it  with  youlf' 

As  usual, ^SSBBSS&uaee>t sach&vtiU  be  present  ats||e  con- 
ference. Look  for  us  at  the  Publications  Desk,  or  eome  to 
"Getting%i^ul|ted  in  J&LT"  on  Friday,  NovgfiJter  23  at  10 
o'clock  in  Room  32C.'Seeyou  there! 

Malcolm  Swanson 
I TLT  Co-Editor 

X | \ \ - <tlt_ed@jalt.org> 
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M a s te cs-De gxe e s-i ii-E n gli s hX a n g u age  Te aching 
and  Applied  Linguistics  — for  Teachers 


Focus  on  Spoken  and  Written 
Communication 

These  Masters  courses  are  designed  for  English  teachers 
in  Japanese  schools  and  colleges.  They  meet  the 
requirements  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
Science  and  Technology's  Reform  Agenda  for  English 
teaching  methodology  for  the  21st  century. 

Unique  Features 

These  courses  include: 

• easy  to  use  distance  learning  guides 

• bilingual  support 

• regular  learning  tasks 

• explicit  links  between  theory  and  practice 

• practical  activities  that  you  can  use  with  your  students 

• in-country  tutor  support 

Two  Entry  Points 

• Preliminary  Masters  4 subjects 

Exit  with  Postgraduate  Certificate  in  English  Language 
Teaching  or  continue  to  complete  your  Masters  degree. 

• Master  of  Arts  in  English  Language  Teaching/ 
Applied  Linguistics  8 subjects  (includes  4 subjects 
from  the  Preliminary  Masters) 

Pre-requisites 

• undergraduate  degree  and  two  years  teaching 
experience 

• Minimum  English  IELTS  5.00/TOEFL  510 

Affordable  Fees 

Fees  cover  all  subject  materials,  instructional  costs, 
readings  and  subject  assessment. 

Each  subject  ¥106,250 


Specialist  Programs 

University  of  Technology  Sydney  and  Curtin  University 
of  Technology  were  selected  by  the  Australia-Japan 
Foundation  to  design  and  deliver  these  courses 
specifically  for  the  Japanese  context.  These  outstanding 
Australian  universities  have  highly  qualified  academic 
staff  with  TESOL  expertise  and  international  experience. 

• work  with  international  expeits  using  high  quality 
distance  learning  materials 

• learn  the  most  up-to-date  methodology 

• acquire  new  skills  and  techniques  for  teaching  spoken 
and  written  English 

• gain  a qualification  that  is  recognised  worldwide 


Study  by  Distance 

******** 

Contact  us  for 

details  of  our 
regular  information 
seminars  held  in 
Tokyo 

Apply  Now 

Semester  starting  dates 
22  October  2001 
22  April  2002 
21  October  2002 

More  Information 

English  Language  Teacher  Education  Australia  - 
Japan  Office 

c /-  Eikoh  Distance  Learning 
8 F Sogetsu  Kaikan 
7-2-21  Akasaka,  Minato-ku 
Tokyo  107-0052 
Tel:  03-3403-3595 
Fax:  03-3403-3547 
Email:  distance@mid.or.jp 
www.eigokyoshi.uts.edu.au 

Australia-Japan  Foundation 
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Important  Information  for 
PAC3  at  JALT2001  Attendees 

For  those  of  you  coming  to  Kokura,  Kitakyushu,  here  is  some 
important  final  information... 

1.  Forgot  to  pre-register?  Don’t  worry...  registration  at  the  conference  is  available  for  one 
to  four  days.  There  are  still  limited  spaces  at  the  featured  speaker  workshops  on  the 
Thursday,  and  if  you  hunt  around,  low-cost  hotel  rooms  are  still  available. 

2.  The  three  main  conference  days  (11/23-25) 
are  all  FULL  programmes  with  events 
running  right  through  the  day.  Make  sure 
you  order  lunch  at  the  Food  Court  so  you 
don’t  miss  anything! 

3.  Don’t  forget— whether  you’re  coming  by 
Shinkansen,  train,  bus,  or  whatever,  your 
goal  is  Kokura  Statiqn'"(tKere"is  NO 
Kitakyushu  Station).  Once  you-get  thbre,  finding  the  conference  site  is  a snap  (see  the 
map  overleaf...).  Look  for  our  friendly  volunteers!  Notervolunteers  will  also  be  stationed 
at  Fukuoka  Airport  to  gui^eltravelle^s  to^bti^  or^ttairis^  \ 

4.  Still  not  sure  how  to  get  thereP  The  website  belclw  lksT£full  transportation  guide  with 
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all  the  information  you  need: — 

5.  Want  to  party?  Don’t  forget ,to  get;yourxticbets^ for'tbeJ5Jellie’s  Odyssey  Party  on 
Friday  night,  kindly  sponsored  by-Nellies  Discount  Books.  Great  food,  and  a chance  to 
groove  along  to  the  Latin  Latwos—a.  sensational  local  band... 

6.  Oxford  Classics  Party  V Saturday  evening,  7:3-0.  PM  to.9:00  PM  at  the  Rihga  Royal 

Hotel  Kokura,  3F  Gion  no  MaqGood  music,  free  drinks  andhors  d’oeuvres.  Attendance: 
free.  Just  fill  out  the  trip-for-two  to  England  c^ntest  entry  form  in  your  conference 
bag  and  bring  it  directly  po4he  party. ! J)  J L 

7.  You’ll  find  everything  yery  close  to  the  conferdnce/Site— transportation,  hotels, 
restaurants,  shopping  ornight  life...  you  won’t  be  trudging  miles  on  aching  feet  or 
hunting  for  potmecting^ains  jnd  buses. 

8.  Are  you  a presenter?  Don ’ t forge t your  notes,  handouts  (copies  to  the  Copy  Centre 
please!),  laptop  computers  aip^apes.  Check  yptirTwii^wheti  you  get  here.  Let  us 


know  if  there  are  ainy  problems. — -\ 

9-  For  you  fitness  freaks,  bring  your  ruhnihg  gear  and  join  us  for  our'Puh  Run  around 


Registration  is 


j * •*  ' ' ” f 't  j ^ ' j ^ ^ 

some  of  the  scenic  spots  iipKbkvira  ati7i00  on-the  ^atnMay  momirtg! 
free,  you  can  win-prizes,  see  the  city; and  clear  your Jheads... 

Finally,  everyone  down  here  in  Kokura  is  working  hard  to  put  on  a conference  that 
every  attendee  will  enjoy.  If  you  get  a chance,  say  thanks  to  the  staff  and 
volunteers  who  are  giving  their  time  and  energy  to  you.  This  is  their  home,  and 
they’re  looking  forward  to  welcoming  you  to  it... 

<www.jalt.org/jalt2001> 
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PAC3  at  JALT2001  Site  Map 


Key 

• Building  A:  Presentations,  plenaries, 
events,  Job  Info  Centre,  etc... 

• Building  B:  Registration,  Educational 
Materials  Expo,  JALT Junior,  Food 
Court,  Displays,  Copy  Centre, 
presentations,  etc... 

• Building  C:  SEITAR  and JPacSLRF 

events,  presentations.  . 
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Locating  PAC3  at  JALT2001: 

Most  attendees  will  arrive  via  Kokura  Station,  and  it’s  a useful  reference  point  anyway.  From  the  station, 
it’s  an  easy  5 minute  walk  to  the  conference  registration  area  in  the  West  Japan  Exhibition  Centre  Annex 
(Building  ‘B’  on  the  map  above). 

Exit  Kokura  Station  on  the  second  level  by  the  North  Exit— veer  to  the  right  and  you’ll  soon  see  the 
automated  walkway  on  the  pedestrian  deck.  Follow  that  to  the  end  and  turn  right,  continuing  until  you 
reach  the  large  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  Center  as  shown  on  the  map.  Walk  into  the  building  (easily 
distinguished  by  the  lofty  glassed-in  area)  and  walk  to  the  very  end  where  you’ll  see  an  escalator.  Go 
down  and  you’ll  find  the  Conference  Registration  Area.  There  will  be  signs  and  volunteers  along  the  way 
to  guide  you. 

Most  of  the  presentations  and  plenaries  will  take  place  in  the  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center 
(Building  ‘A’  on  the  map).  Building  ‘B’  will  house  the  Registration  Area,  Educational  Materials  Exposition,  the 
Food  Court,  JALT  Junior,  and  around  8 presentation  rooms.  There  are  also  a small  number  of  presentation 
O in  Building  C.  If  you  do  happen  to  get  lost,  ask  a local. . . they’re  exceptionally  friendly! 

ERIC  R^a 
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Conference  Presenter  Papers 


New  Englishes 
of  Asia 

David  McMurray 

The  International  University 
of  Kagoshima 

Saturday,  5:00,  Room  32C 

The  development  of  new  Englishes  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world  has  rekindled  a 
vibrant  debate  about  whether  American  and 
British  English  are  global  languages  and  the  desired 
target  languages  for  EFL  learners.  Our  teaching  pro- 
fession may  have  grown  too  comfortable  thinking 
that  they  are. 

Goddard  (2001,  p.  22)  surveyed  how  some  teach- 
ers approach  the  teaching  of  multiple  varieties  of 
English  in  their  classrooms  and  paraphrases  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues  as  stating  "My  students 
struggle  with  listening  comprehension  in  American 
English,  which  they've  been  studying  for  5 years 
now.  Why  would  I confuse  them  with  another  vari- 
ety?" 

Burns  and  Candlin  (2001,  p.  4)  challenge  the 
idea  that  "people  who  have  little  contact  with  the 
host  community  will  not  learn  the  language  suc- 
cessfully" and  call  "into  question  whether  the  tra- 
ditional English-speaking  countries — the  US,  UK, 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand — can  still  be  re- 
garded as  owning  English  and  having  the  right  to 
set  standards  . . . [and  raised]  the  issue  of  whether 
the  standards  of  the  native  speaker  (usually  inter- 
preted as  British  or  American)  can  ever  be  a realistic 
goal  for  language  learning  . . 

New  players  in  the  tug-of-war  over  the  ownership 
of  English  are  coming  to  the  fore — the  strength  and 
creativity  of  whom  we  have  not  felt  in  Japan  and 
Korea  since  team-teaching  was  introduced — in 
classrooms,  conferences,  academic  articles,  and  cre- 
ative compositions  among  other  places  where  lan- 
guage teachers  discourse. 

nCRJ  oi 


Honna  et  al.  (2001,  p.  80)  found  students  today 
are  comfortable  with  speaking  English  with  a Japa- 
nese accent  when  they  asked  high  school  students 
"whether  they  wanted  to  sound  like  their  assistant 
language  teacher  (an  American)  or  whether  they 
wanted  to  sound  like  their  Japanese  teacher.  I was 
very  surprised  when  they  all  quickly  said  that  they 
wanted  to  sound  like  their  Japanese  teacher.  I 
should  add  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  this 
ALT!  But  the  Japanese  teacher  in  this  class  spoke 
excellent  English  and  with  an  unmistakably  Japa- 
nese accent." 

In  my  classroom  a dramatic  shift  in  demograph- 
ics has  occurred.  Where  once  homogeneous  EFL 
classes  composed  of  Japanese  students  were  the 
norm,  now  they  are  interspersed  with  students 
from  Asia  just  like  ESL  classes  in  America  and  Brit- 
ain have  been  for  years.  Borrowing  ESL  teaching 
models  and  textbooks  is  not  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion to  meet  my  students  needs  however,  because 
when  EFL  learners  leave  the  classroom  they  do  not 
come  face-to-face  with  American  or  British  English 
and  culture;  rather  they  are  encountering  Asian 
and  English  soundscapes  (the  wide  variety  of  En- 
glish that  can  be  heard  in  a particular  place  or  re- 
gion). Students  are  more  likely  to  communicate  on 
campus,  via  email  and  telephones  with  other  non- 
native speakers  of  English  than  to  native  speakers 
of  English. 

To  bolster  falling  enrolments,  new  universities  in 
Oita,  Okinawa,  and  Tokyo  have  been  approved 
based  upon  attracting  up  to  50%  of  their  capacity 
with  students  and  faculty  from  Asia.  Other  univer- 
sities attract  foreign  students  by  offering  one-year 
exchange  programs  at  sister  universities  in  Asia, 
and  core  courses  at  popular  faculties  in  English. 
This  means  student  needs  have  to  be  re-assessed 
and  syllabi  and  textbooks  redesigned  to  accommo- 
date the  use  and  learning  of  new  Asian  Englishes. 
Students  of  language  are  doing  pair  work,  group 
work  and  other  communication  exercises  with 
speakers  of  different  English  dialects  with  different 
cultural  backgrounds. 

At  the  main  speaker  podium  of  the  Korea  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  English  international  confer- 
ence on  Teaching  English  as  a Global  Language  in 
the  Asian  Context,  Kwon  (2001)  introduced  re- 
search by  Smith  and  Rafigzad  who  had  taped  the 
narratives  of  highly  educated  English  speakers  from 
the  US,  Japan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines, 
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Malaysia,  India,  Nepal,  and  Sri  Lanka.  When  these 
tapes  were  played  back  to  over  1,300  educated  lis- 
teners from  these  countries  and  also  from 
Bangladesh,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  Taiwan,  the 
most  internationally  intelligible  pronunciations 
were  those  of  Japan,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Malaysia 
while  the  pronunciation  of  the  American  was  close 
to  being  the  least  intelligible.  Somewhat  to  the  cha- 
grin of  the  American  main  speakers  and  perhaps  to 
the  relief  of  the  Japanese  main  speakers  who  fol- 
lowed Kwon,  his  statement  highlighted  the  confer- 
ence that  was  entirely  conducted  in  English  and 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  predominately  Ko- 
rean audience. 

I also  tried  to  capture  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  way  English  is  being  used  in  Asia  at  the  turn  of 
the  21st  century  and  bring  them  into  my  class- 
room. To  obtain  original  spoken  sources  of  lan- 
guage, recordings  were  made  on  site  with  the  help 
of  coordinators  based  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Japan  and  China.  At 
least  six  and  often  over  ten  people  were  inter- 
viewed in  each  country.  Original  sources  of  written 
English  were  collected  through  e-mail.  Current  ar- 
ticles about  international  news  and  local  news 
events  or  activities  that  represent  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  country  were  collected  from  locally  pub- 
lished newspapers,  magazines,  newsletters  or  other 
publications.  After  the  interviews,  each  respondent 
was  asked  to  read  aloud  at  least  six  of  the  selected 
emails  and  articles  from  their  country  and  their 
voices  were  recorded  onto  cassette  tapes.  The  mas- 
sive amounts  of  source  data  were  then  edited  into 
the  form  of  a textbook  plus  cassette-recordings  for 
use  in  the  classroom,  whereupon  the  challenge  lay 
in  helping  the  students  to  understand  and  to  use 
the  various  varieties  of  English  that  are  currently 
being  used  in  Asia.  During  the  first  semester  of 
2001  I introduced  the  materials  to  200  (Japanese, 
Chinese,  Thai,  Korean)  first-year  university  non- 
English  majors.  I then  surveyed  150  of  the  stu- 
dents, asking  them  to  rank  which  of  the  Englishes 
(including  US,  UK,  Australian  and  Canadian)  they 
felt  were  the  easiest  to  understand.  As  a counter- 
check I also  tested  them  on  the  written  materials 
and  recordings.  Preliminary  analysis  showed  94 
percent  said  English  spoken  by  Japanese  was  the 
easiest,  followed  by  Korean,  and  the  students  test 
results  correlate  well  with  their  beliefs. 

Languages  take  new  directions  through  the  coin- 
ing of  new  words  and  EFL  speakers  today  have  in- 
troduced many  new  words  and  ways  to  use  them. 
During  a 6-year  longitudinal  project  I collected 
more  than  90,000  haiku  poems  that  were  for- 
warded to  me  in  letters,  faxes  and  emails  by  poets 
living  in  30  countries.  Each  week,  10  of  the  best  are 
selected  and  published  in  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  As  ah  i Shimbun  and  at  <www.asahi.com/ 


english/haikux  During  the  first  3 years  most  of  the 
published  haiku  were  by  native  English  speakers, 
but  lately  by  my  count  on  average  7 of  the  10  se- 
lected haiku  are  by  EFL  poets.  Japanese  haiku  was 
introduced  to  American  and  British  poets  in  the 
mid-1900s.  Translated  17  onji  (Japanese  sound  syl- 
lables) poems,  as  well  as  those  originally  written  in 
English  are  immensely  popular.  After  50  years  of 
development  in  standard  varieties  of  English  how- 
ever, remarkable  changes  are  beginning  to  appear. 
Hisako  Akamatsu,  an  EFL  speaker,  creatively  cus- 
tomizes English  words  to  fit  a new  3-5-3-syllable 
count  proposed  as  an  optimum  form  for  haiku.  She 
takes  control  of  English,  and  effectively  demon- 
strated Kachru's  (1996,  p.  135)  response  to  the 
question  of  language  ownership  that  "If  you  can 
use  it,  you  own  it,"  when  she  composed: 

Counting  blooms 

reveals  day's  fortune 

morn'  glory 

She  truncated  the  flower  name  for  colleagues 
around  the  world  because  the  full  name  "morning 
glory"  is  a four-syllable  word  that  wouldn't  fit  on 
the  last  line;  the  preferred  position  for  haiku  season 
words.  This  is  a simple  example,  but  when  multi- 
plied by  the  million  EFL  haikuists  in  the  world  to- 
day it  suggests  that  in  future  more  creative  forms  of 
haiku  could  emerge.  Poetry  aficionados  may  soon 
feel  a competitive  tug  for  the  ownership  of  English 
haiku  toward  Japanese  composers. 

Based  on  the  haiku  project  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive research  project  to  record  and  analyze  the 
new  Englishes  that  are  currently  spoken  and  writ- 
ten in  Asia,  more  course  and  lesson  plans  are 
needed  to  teach  reading  and  listening  skills  geared 
to  the  understanding  of  the  new  Englishes.  Where 
five  years  ago  I tried  to  determine  how  to  empha- 
size the  interconnectedness,  the  varieties,  and  the 
richness  of  several  foreign  languages  being  used  to 
write  haiku,  the  realities  of  the  new  century  mean 
considering  how  to  emphasize  the  inter- 
connectedness, the  varieties,  the  richness  of 
Englishes. 

Language  teachers  have  led  many  innovations 
into  the  21st  century  such  as  task-based  learning, 
team-teaching,  teaching  of  English  at  elementary 
levels,  introduction  of  computer-based  testing,  and 
the  partnering  of  professional  language  teaching 
associations.  I now  look  forward  to  facilitating  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Englishes  of  Asia. 
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When  teaching  English  in  elementary 

schools  was  introduced  in  Korea  in  1997, 
the  theoretical  basis  was  the  critical  pe- 
riod hypothesis  (CPH).  During  years  of  debate  for 
and  against  introducing  teaching  English  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  very  few  people  raised  questions  about 
whether  the  CPH  would  work  in  Korea  as  it  works 
in  California  or  Canada.  Success  stories  of  Korean 
children  acquiring  English  fast  in  such  places  as 
Los  Angeles  were  quoted  in  justifying  beginning  to 
teach  English  at  a younger  age.  It  seemed  that 
people  took  it  for  granted  that  the  "younger  = bet- 
ter" theory  would  work  because  the  research  data 
proved  it.  But  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  most  of 
the  research  data  were  from  research  in  North 
American  environments.  Nunan  (1999)  points  out, 
"unfortunately,  most  of  the  research  is  irrelevant  to 
settings  in  which  English  is  taught  as  a foreign  lan- 
guage. Many  of  the  claims  in  favor  of  beginning 
language  study  in  elementary  school  are  based  on 
North  American  investigation  into  the  effects  of 
foreign  language  programs  in  the  elementary 
school  (FLES)"  (p.  3).  It  seemed  to  many  Koreans 
that  if  the  age  for  starting  to  learn  English  were 
lowered  to  eight  from  twelve,  the  great  advantage 
of  an  early  start  would  come  automatically,  as  the 
CPH  predicts. 
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This  study  proposes  that  language  acquisition  is  a 
function  of  language  input  and  needs,  as  shown  by 
the  following  equation: 

y = kx 

(where  y = language  acquisition,  k = language 

input,  x = language  needs) 

This  equation  can  be  plotted  on  a graph  where 
input  is  on  the  vertical  axis  and  needs  on  the  hori- 
zontal axis.  The  acquisition  will  be  calculated  by  the 
total  square  area  on  the  graph  that  these  two  vari- 
ables make.  In  an  EFL  situation  like  Korea  or  Japan, 
the  graph  will  produce  a very  little  total  square  area 
with  scanty  input  and  needs.  In  comparison,  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  Singapore  it  will  produce  a massive  total 
square  area  with  ample  input  and  needs.  So  lan- 
guage acquisition  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
input  and  needs  children  have,  even  at  younger 
ages.  This  equation  predicts  that  age  alone  will  not 
bring  natural  language  acquisition  without  ad- 
equate amounts  of  input  and  need. 

Theoretical  Background 

When  the  CPH  was  suggested  by  Penfield  in  the 
sixties,  the  general  tendency  of  linguistic  studies 
was  the  rise  of  innatism  against  behaviorism.  The 
theoretical  support  for  the  CPH  was  from 
Lenneberg's  classical  work  Biological  Foundations  of 
Language  (1967)  and  Chomsky's  LAD  hypothesis 
(1965).  With  theoretical  support,  the  CPH  rapidly 
became  a belief  held  by  the  general  public  and  also 
by  many  second  and  foreign  language  teachers.  But 
it  still  remains  " a universal  folk  belief  shared  by 
many  linguists"  (Aronoff  & Rees-Miller,  2001).  The 
provocative  arguments  behind  the  CPH  and 
Chomskyan  generative  linguistics  were:  1)  Lan- 
guage is  acquired  by  an  innate  system  in  the  brain; 
2)  Human  brains  are  preprogrammed  at  birth  to 
learn  a language;  3)  Language  is  not  learned;  it 
grows  in  the  mind;  4)  Language  learning  is  biologi- 
cal, a change  of  the  genotype  to  the  phenotype;  5) 
Language  is  acquired  in  a special  module  in  the 
brain;  and  6)  The  innate  system  (LAD)  is  triggered 
by  the  input. 

Comparison  of  English  input  and  needs  in  Ko- 
rea, the  U.S.A.,  and  Singapore 
To  compare  the  amount  of  input  and  needs  that 
elementary  school  children  actually  have,  ques- 
tionnaires were  conducted  with  135  Korean  el- 
ementary school  children,  68  immigrant  Korean 
children  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  93  Singaporean  chil- 
dren. The  subjects'  age  range  was  nine  to  ten  in 
Korea,  seven  to  twelve  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  eight  to 
twelve  in  Singapore.  To  know  the  status  of  English 
in  Singapore,  eight  statements  were  given  to  Profes- 
sor Foo  at  RELC  Institute,  an  authority  in  teaching 
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English  in  Singapore,  and  his  answers  are  given  in 
italics  after  each  statement  below. 

1.  An  elementary  school  teacher  teaches  all  subjects 
always  in  English  except  the  Chinese  language 
class.  Yes. 

2.  A teacher  in  the  elementary  school  speaks  En- 
glish to  the  students  outside  the  classroom  at 
school.  Yes. 

3.  Students  speak  English  outside  the  classroom 
with  other  students.  Yes. 

4.  Children  are  more  comfortable  with  English 
than  with  their  mother  tongue.  Yes. 

5.  All  the  textbooks  are  written  in  English  at  el- 
ementary schools  except  the  Chinese  language. 
Kcs. 

6.  All  the  textbooks  are  written  in  English  at  sec- 
ondary schools  except  the  Chinese  language. 

Kcs. 

7.  English  is  recommended  as  a means  of  instruc- 
tion, but  there  are  not  enough  English  proficient 
teachers  in  the  schools.  No,  all  teachers  are  profi- 
cient in  English. 

8.  English  is  the  first  language  among  elementary 
school  children.  Yes,  statistically  speaking,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  English  is  the  first  language  of  most 
elementary  school  children. 

Answers  from  Professor  Foo  show  that  English  is 
the  first  language  among  children,  that  children 
are  more  comfortable  with  English  than  with  their 
parents'  language,  and  that  children  learn  all  sub- 
jects with  textbooks  written  in  English  except  the 
Chinese  language.  Singapore  is  a total  immersion 
situation. 

The  items  in  Figure  1 are  arranged  in  a con- 
tinuum of  primary  input  sources  to  secondary  in- 
put sources,  numbers  1 to  13:  1)  My  parents  speak  to 
me  in  English.  2)  My  brothers  and  sisters  speak  to  me 
in  English  at  home.  3)  After  school  my  friends  speak  to 
me  in  English.  4)  People  on  the  street  use  English  for 
communication  with  other  people.  5)  I speak  English  at 
stores  when  I buy  things.  6)  My  teacher  speaks  to  me  in 
English  at  school.  7)  I watch  TV  programs  in  English. 

8)  I listen  to  the  radio  in  English.  9)  I chat  online  or  use 
the  Internet  in  English.  10)  I read  English  comics  and 
storybooks.  11)  I read  English  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 12)  I watch  English  video  movies  or  animations. 
13)  I listen  to  English  audio  story  tapes  or  conversation 
tapes. 

A 0-5  scale  was  used  for  the  degree  of  agreement, 
5 = very  much,  4 = much,  3 = a little,  2 = little,  1 = 
almost  none,  0 = none. 

The  graph  in  Figure  1 shows  that  children  both 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  Singapore  have  much  higher  in- 
put throughout  the  continuum  than  Korean  chil- 
dren. The  status  of  English  in  Singapore  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  U.S.A. 
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Figure  1:  Comparison  of  English  Input  in  Korea,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Singapore 


CPH  works  in  Korea,  the  effect  should  be  uniform, 
not  exceptional.  But  there  is  no  report  that  Korean 
elementary  school  children  have  acquired  natural 
speaking  ability.  As  DeKeyser  (2000)  says  about  the 
CPH,  "Early  age  confers  an  absolute,  not  a statisti- 
cal, advantage — that  is,  there  may  very  well  be  no 
exceptions  to  the  age  effect,"  but  "Implicit  acquisi- 
tion processes  require  massive  amounts  of  input, 
which  only  a total  immersion  program  can  pro- 
vide, not  a program  consisting  of  a few  hours  of 
foreign  language  teaching  per  week"  (p.  520). 


M=mean 

The  items  for  English  needs  were  arranged  in  a 
continuum  from  immediate  needs  to  future  needs, 
numbers  1 to  14:  1)  I need  to  speak  English  to  buy  food 
or  drinks.  2)  I need  to  speak  English  to  protect  myself 
from  any  danger.  3)  I need  to  speak  English  to  make 
friends.  4)  I need  to  speak  English  to  maintain  my  pride 
or  identity.  5)  I need  to  speak  English  to  get  love  from 
my  family.  6)  I need  to  speak  English  wherever  I go  in 
Korea/the  United  States/Singapore.  7)  I need  to  speak 
English  to  get  teachers'  praise  in  the  class.  8)  / need  to 
know  English  to  enjoy  English  movies.  9)  I need  to  know 
English  to  use  the  Internet  or  computer  games.  10)  I need 
to  know  English  to  read  English  comics  or  storybooks. 

11)  I need  to  learn  English  to  get  a higher  mark  in  En- 
glish examinations.  12)  I need  to  learn  English  to  know 
a lot  of  things  in  this  world.  13)  I need  to  know  English 
to  get  a good  job  in  the  future.  14)  I need  to  know  En- 
glish to  be  a successful  person. 

The  graph  in  Figure  2 shows  that  children  both  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Singapore  have  much  higher  needs 
throughout  the  continuum  than  Korean  children. 


Figure  2.  Comparison  of  English  Needs  in  Korea,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Singapore 


Conclusions 

It  can  be  said  that  the  CPH  is  irrelevant  in  Korea 
unless  conditions  are  met.  It  is  difficult  to  expect 
the  good  effects  of  the  "earlier  = better"  theory 
without  ample  input  and  needs  for  the  CPH  to 
work.  The  CPH  is  about  natural  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage competence,  mainly  speaking  ability.  If  the 
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► review  grammar,  vocabulary  and 
expressions  from  each  unit  of  Passport 
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As  language  educators,  if  we  believe  that  lan- 
guage is  a living  and  evolving  tool  for  social 
interaction  and  interpersonal  meaning-mak- 
ing, or  in  Halliday's  own  terms,  a "social-semiotic" 
system  (1978),  we  can  appreciate  the  vital  importance 
of  meaningfully  engaging  learners  in  the  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  of  written  and  oral  language, 
that  is  texts.  Yet,  given  what  we  have  come  to  know 
about  language  and  how  it  is  most  effectively  learned, 
the  construct  of  task  must  also  be  a crucial  consider- 
ation in  the  design  of  a language-learning  program.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  a complex  and  im- 
portant reciprocity  exists  between  texts  and  tasks;  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the  nature  and 
potentialities  of  that  reciprocal  relationship. 

The  employment  of  tasks  in  language  learning 
can  broadly  be  traced  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
communicative  approach  in  the  early  1980s.  SLA 
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research  suggested  that  interaction  on  the  part  of 
learners  in  the  context  of  meaningful  language  tasks 
was  key  to  promoting  negotiation  of  meaning, 
which  triggers  acquisitional  processes  in  language 
learning  (Long  & Robinson,  1998).  Though  there 
has  been  some  debate  among  proponents  of  the 
task-based  approach  as  to  exactly  what  characterizes 
a task,  for  our  purposes  a useful  definition  is  pro- 
vided by  Bygate,  Skehan,  and  Swain.  They  define 
task  with  regard  to  learners  and  learning,  as  . . an 
activity  influenced  by  learner  choice,  and  suscep- 
tible to  learner  re-interpretation,  which  requires 
learners  to  use  language,  with  emphasis  on  meaning 
to  achieve  an  objective"  (2001:11).  Interestingly,  if 
we  accept  this  definition  as  valid,  we  might  also 
claim  that  a text,  in  and  of  itself,  fulfills  the  require- 
ments for  "task-hood,"  in  a sense.  We  may  view 
texts  as,  by  their  nature,  tasks  waiting  to  happen. 

To  understand  this,  it  is  useful  to  view  text  from 
this  social-semiotic  point  of  view.  Halliday  and 
Hasan  describe  text  as  "a  continuous  process.. .there 
is  a constantly  shifting  relationship  between  a text 
and  its  environment . . . the  essential  feature  of  text 
therefore  is  that  it  is  interaction."  (1989:139)  Envi- 
ronment here  may  be  understood  as  the  factors  that 
impact  on  meaning  in  the  text,  and  interaction  re- 
fers to  the  fluid,  continuous  process  of  cognitive 
negotiation  that  these  factors  participate  in,  which 
results  in  a continual  revision  and  reinterpretation 
of  meaning  within  a text.  In  other  words,  every 
time  a text  is  approached,  there  is  a natural  inter- 
play between  the  reader/listener,  current  circum- 
stances, history,  language,  etc.  that  directly  shapes 
the  way  that  text  is  understood;  and  because  these 
factors  are  not  fixed,  neither  is  the  meaning  of  a 
text.  A more  concrete,  practical  list  of  these  factors 
may  include  the  following: 

Participants:  This  refers  to  the  author  of  a text,  the 
author's  intended  audience,  the  actual  audience  that 
interacts  with  a text,  as  well  as  perhaps  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  text  itself.  The  knowledge,  experiences, 
emotions,  predispositions,  prejudices,  of  these  partici- 
pants greatly  impacts  and  shapes  the  communication 
act  that  a text  represents,  resulting  in  widely  varying 
responses  to  and  interpretations  of  the  text. 

Environment : A text's  environment  may,  for  our 
purposes,  be  understood  as  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  a text  is  created  as  well  as  those  in 
which  it  is  interpreted.  Over  the  course  of  a thousand 
years,  a month,  even  a minute,  the  evolution  of 
events  can  dramatically  affect  the  meaning  of  a text. 

Presentation  Mode:  One  particular  text  can  be  car- 
ried, in  effect,  by  a range  of  "vehicle"  types.  Funda- 
mentally, texts  can  be  presented  orally,  in  writing,  or 
by  means  of  both,  but  further  delineations  can  be 
drawn  to  distinguish  interpersonal  conversation,  let- 
ters, video,  audiotape,  books,  electronic  media.  A text 
that  is  read  on  a computer  monitor  may  well  invoke  a 
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very  different  response  than  would  result  from  hear- 
ing the  same  text  read  aloud  on  a taped  recording.  In 
this  sense,  texts  are  always  multimodal. 

Text  Type:  Text  type  is  a construct  that  is  related 
to  yet  distinct  from  the  presentation  mode.  This 
refers  to  the  archetypal  texts  that  are  familiar  to  us 
through  their  generic  structures,  and  the  formal, 
stylistic,  and  semantic  expectations  that  we  have  of 
them.  By  way  of  example,  if  you  were  to  imagine  a 
newspaper  in  your  mind's  eye,  you  would  likely  see 
strings  of  small  print  presented  in  columns  with 
larger  headlines  introducing  them.  You  might  also 
envision  headlines  featuring  quite  economical 
phrasing,  devoid  of  articles,  and  stories  character- 
ized by  an  even,  passionless  accounting  of  events. 
These  archetypes  do  change  and  evolve  and,  in 
fact,  as  with  the  newspaper,  there  are  text  genres 
that  are  actually  a composite  of  many  genres;  our 
knowledge  of  these  generic  text  types  profoundly 
influences  the  ways  we  approach  and  understand 
specific  examples  of  them. 

A more  complete  explication  of  this  construct 
would  reveal  other  salient  factors,  but  these  four  serve 
to  illustrate  an  important,  basic  point:  a text,  with  its 
participants,  environment,  and  other  qualities  has  a 
history,  and  this  history  continually  evolves  in  con- 
text. Duranti  and  Goodwin  cogently  make  this  point 
when  they  assert,  " a focal  event  cannot  be  properly 
understood,  interpreted  appropriately  or  described  in 
relevant  fashion,  unless  one  looks  beyond  the  event 
itself  to  other  phenomena  (for  example  cultural  set- 
ting, speech  situation,  shared  background  assump- 
tions) within  which  the  event  is  embedded"  (1992:3). 
The  significance  of  this  notion  is  that  it  allows  us  to 
look  at  text  from  a new  perspective.  We  see  a text, 
when  activated  by  a learner,  as  dynamic,  subjective, 
and  necessarily,  fundamentally  communicative.  We 
recognize  that  a learner  who  is  engaged  with  a text  is, 
in  fact,  already  engaged  in  a task. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  understand  a text  as  having  the 
qualities  and  serving  the  functions  of  a communi- 
cative task,  we  must  next  try  to  understand  the 
construct  of  text  in  task  terms.  What  exactly  is  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  that  a learner  has  with  a 
text?  What  is  the  learner  thinking  and  doing?  As 
teachers,  how  do  we  prepare  learners  to  tackle  text- 
tasks  meaningfully  and  successfully? 

In  an  attempt  to  begin  to  answer  these  questions, 
we  might  usefully  think  about  learner  engagement 
with  a text  as  an  investigative,  creative  process. 

Like  any  great  mystery,  every  text  contains  some 
hidden  objective  truths,  some  answers;  yet,  there 
are  also  many  peripheral  details,  nuances,  and 
shades  of  meaning  that  are  open  to  interpretation. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  process  of  making  and  integrating 
these  peripheral  interpretations  that  most  often 
leads  to  gaining  a more  complete,  global  under- 
standing of  a situation. 
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This  is  why  the  process  of  negotiating  through  a 
text-task  is  both  investigative  and  creative.  Seeing  a 
text  as  dynamic  and  communicative  requires  a 
learner  to  approach  the  text  as  an  event,  as  op- 
posed to  an  object.  Accordingly,  it  is  highly  desir- 
able for  learners  to  be  able  to  tease  out  the 
meaning-making  factors  in  the  text,  that  is,  partici- 
pants, environment,  etc.  However,  this  is  not  and 
should  not  be  a process  of  simple  decoding. 

A text  also  offers  the  opportunity  for  creative 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  learner  in  the  text 
event.  Each  learner  contributes  to  the  text  his  or 
her  own  knowledge  of  the  world,  text  themes,  con- 
ditions for  text  production,  lexicon,  and  grammar, 
etc.  that  arguably  produce  as  much  real  meaning,  if 
not  more,  as  what  the  text  itself  presents.  A 
pedagogic  procedure  for  negotiating  texts  must 
draw  upon  learners'  critical  ability  to  decipher 
clues  they  find  in  the  text — what  Eagleton  refers  to 
as  "invitations  to  construct  a piece  of  language  into 
meaning''  (1983:76) — as  well  as  their  creative  abil- 
ity to  infuse  the  text  with  what  they  bring  them- 
selves. This  learner  participation  in  and 
contribution  to  the  text  is  what  preserves  the  con- 
tinuing history,  the  dynamic  vitality  of  a text. 

In  this  paper  some  very  broad  strokes  have  been 
sketched  and  there  are  many  questions  that  remain 
unanswered.  Challenges  that  we  face  include  devel- 
oping learners'  awareness  of  the  meaning-making 
factors  they  will  encounter  in  a text-event;  creating 
exercises  and  tasks  that  engender  in  learners  the 
skills  and  sensitivity  necessary  to  effectively  bring 
their  investigative  and  creative  faculties  to  bear  on 
a text;  extending  the  act  of  reading/viewing  a text 
toward  the  act  of  doing  something,  that  is,  using 
text  as  a trigger  for  action.  These  are  topics  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  but  for  now,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
reader  has  been  given  cause  to  consider  whether 
the  solitary  act  of  reading  this  paper  was  really  so 
solitary  after  all. 
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Future  History 
of  the  Theory- 

Practice 

Relationship 

Marshall  R.  Childs 
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An  ideal  theory-practice  relationship  would  be 
like  what  happens  in  some  fields  of  medi- 
cine, say  pediatric  medicine.  The  point  of 
end  use  in  such  a relationship  is  clinical  practice, 
where  the  doctor  meets  the  patient  and  strives  to 
give  the  best  possible  care.  But  the  clinical  practitio- 
ner is  not  alone;  he  or  she  is  backed  by  an  extensive 
cast  of  researchers.  By  reason  of  training  in  a com- 
mon body  of  knowledge  and  a variety  of  methods, 
practitioners  and  researchers  can  talk  to  each  other 
in  more  or  less  the  same  language.  And,  best  of  all, 
useful  information  flows  both  ways — from  practi- 
tioner to  researcher  and  from  researcher  to  practi- 
tioner, if,  indeed,  they  are  not  the  same  person. 

In  language  learning,  such  an  ideal  theory-prac- 
tice relationship  has  not  been  the  case.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  Many  of  the  conditions 
that  are  true  of  medicine  are  not  true  of  language 
learning.  You  can  spot  them  in  the  previous  para- 
graph. Language  teachers  are  often  self-taught  and 
do  not  generally  consider  themselves  backed  by  an 
extensive  cast  of  researchers.  Teachers  and  re- 
searchers have  had  little  in  the  way  of  a common 
body  of  knowledge  or  of  methods,  and  there  has 
been  little  useful  communication  between  teachers 
and  researchers  (Ellis,  1997). 

Help  is  on  the  way,  however.  Certain  rigidities  in 
theory  and  methods  are  giving  way  to  broader  un- 
derstandings. And  researchers  and  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  find  common  grounds  for  mutually 
productive  communication.  We  may  expect  that 
the  target  population — language  learners — will  be- 
gin to  feel,  to  a greater  extent  than  previously,  that 
they  are  submitting  themselves  to  the  best  of  in- 
formed care. 
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Phase  shifts  in  thinking 

There  are  two  primary  changes  in  the  traditional 
ways  of  thinking.  First,  understanding  of  the  human 
mind  is  moving  away  from  the  metaphor  of  stored- 
program  logic.  Second,  there  is  a widening  of  the 
range  of  knowledge  accepted  as  relevant  to  language 
learning  and  teaching. 

Since  the  1950s,  the  stored-program  metaphor  has 
underlain  studies  of  language  in  the  mind. 
Chomsky's  (1957)  manifesto  asserted  the  value  of 
analyzing  linguistic  processing  as  a series  of  logical 
steps  like  those  of  a computer  (although  Chomsky 
said  himself  that  logical  processing  wasn't  the 
whole  story,  just  the  part  that  lent  itself  to  the  best 
analytical  tools).  Perhaps  the  full  flowering  of  the 
stored-program  approach  is  to  be  found  in  works 
like  that  of  Levelt  (1989),  which  depicts  language 
processing  in  large  diagrams  with  boxes  and  ar- 
rows— marvelous  confections,  but  of  little  use; 
when  you  turn  the  crank,  they  don't  go. 

The  best  alternatives  to  stored-program  logic  are 
to  be  found  in  the  maturing  fields  of  dynamic  sys- 
tems analysis  and  chaos  theory.  These  and  related 
approaches  view  mental  functions  as  more  analo- 
gous to  weather  than  to  computer  programs.  It  is 
difficult  to  offer  references  in  this  fast-growing 
area,  but  two  important  applications  to  language 
processing  are  Elman  (1995)  and  N.  C.  Ellis  (1996), 
particularly  Ellis's  rejection  of  the  Universal  Gram- 
mar idea  that  grammar  is  innate:  "I  am  sufficiently 
agnostic  not  to  acknowledge  the  last  possibility 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  distributional, 
prosodic,  and  semantic  sources  of  information  are 
clearly  insufficient  to  cue  syntactic  class"  (p.  117). 
The  general  drift  is  toward  the  view  that  whatever 
goes  on  is  a flow,  and  that  perceived  structures 
such  as  grammar,  are  patterns  ("attractors"  in 
chaos  theory)  of  fluid  movement. 

The  effect  on  teaching  is  to  change  from  a focus 
on  language  as  rules  to  a focus  on  developing  con- 
scious and  unconscious  skills.  Practices  that  good 
teachers  have  known  all  along  were  beneficial  are 
at  last  justified  in  theory.  Memorizing  points  about 
language  is  of  limited  value;  meaningful  participa- 
tion within  a language  is  valuable,  the  more  the 
better.  The  new  insights  heighten  the  roles  of  pho- 
nology and  some  kinds  of  repetition. 

The  second  change  in  traditional  ways  of  thinking 
is  the  enlarging  of  the  number  of  disciplines  and 
methods  of  analysis  that  are  considered  acceptable 
in  analyzing  how  we  do  language.  Now,  fields  such 
as  neuropsychology,  anthropology,  and  psychiatry, 
which  formerly  stood  beyond  the  pale  of  politely 
received  theory,  are  accepted  as  relevant  and  useful. 
An  emerging  style  of  professional  scientific  report- 
ing is  making  results  available  to  an  educated  audi- 
ence that  no  longer  must  spend  a lifetime  mastering 
each  detailed  discipline  (Brockman,  1995). 
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Now,  too,  methods  of  analysis  such  as  clinical 
observation  and  computer  modeling  are  taking 
their  place  alongside  the  familiar  parametric  statis- 
tics of  the  educational  researcher  and  the  growing 
practices  of  case  studies,  participant  observation, 
and  cooperative  learning.  The  fruits  of  the  new 
analytical  attitude  are  already  evident  in  results 
bearing  on  such  matters  as  the  optimal  time  for 
language  learning  and  efficient  ways  of  organizing 
language  learning  in  schools  (Childs,  2001). 

An  interesting  example  of  the  confrontation  of 
old  and  new  methods  occurred  in  studies  of  ex- 
traordinary language-learning  ability  associated 
with  a rare  but  favorable  development  of  the  brain. 
Obler  (1989)  discussed  one  such  case,  that  of  "CJ," 
an  American  raised  in  a monolingual  environment 
who  learned  several  languages  easily,  with  the  re- 
sult that  at  age  29  he  possessed  native-like  fluency 
in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Arabic. 
Humes-Bartlo  (1989)  followed  with  a study  of  71 
Spanish-speaking  New  York  City  school  children 
who  were  learning  English,  comparing  the  group- 
ing of  children  into  fast-  and  slow-learner  catego- 
ries with  some  "Geschwind-Galaburda  factors," 
such  as  allergies  and  left-handedness,  that  some- 
times accompany  exceptional  language-learning 
ability.  She  reported  only  grouped  data,  finding  no 
overall  correlation.  Obler  (1993)  later  commented 
that  Humes-Bartlo  had  "found  a high  incidence  of 
the  Geschwind-Galaburda  factors  in  the  single 
most  exceptional  second-language-learning  child," 
but  treated  the  case  as  a statistical  outlier.  One 
imagines  that  if  Humes-Bartlo  approached  the 
problem  now,  12  years  later,  she  would  drop  her 
parametric  approach  and  clinically  study  the  day- 
lights out  of  that  one  child. 

Practical  Linguistics 

All  during  the  last  50  years  there  has  been  an  un- 
dercurrent of  interest  in  process  approaches  to 
what  Lee  (1996)  called  "languaging."  Nowadays, 
however,  we  see  ever-more-insistent  proposals  for  a 
phase  shift.  Generally  the  idea  is  to  bring  theorists 
and  practitioners  together  in  an  endeavor  that  em- 
braces new  ways  of  working.  To  create  a symbiosis 
of  practical  affairs  and  theory,  van  Lier  (1994)  pro- 
posed "educational  linguistics,"  which  "uses  par- 
ticipation in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  field  to  fuel 
theory,  which  then  is  put  back  into  the  service  of 
progress  of  practical  affairs,  and  so  on,  in  reflexive 
ways."  Lieberman  (2000),  in  synthesizing  turn-of- 
the-century  knowledge  of  how  the  brain  processes 
language  and  meaning,  proposed  the  new  field  of 
"biological  linguistics,"  by  which  he  meant  to  in- 
clude cooperative  work  among  linguists,  cognitive 
scientists,  and  neurobiologists. 

The  most  direct  path  to  our  goals  would  be  to 
embrace  both  van  Lier's  (1994)  vision  of  interac- 
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tion  between  theorists  and  practitioners  and 
Lieberman's  (2000)  union  of  scientific  fields.  We 
might  call  the  activity  "practical  linguistics" 
(Childs,  2001).  Intended  to  embrace  the  theories 
and  methods  discussed  above,  practical  linguistics 
is  broader  than  traditional  "applied  linguistics," 
and  broader  also  than  what  R.  Ellis  (1997)  termed 
"second  language  acquisition  research."  A particu- 
lar benefit  is  that  modern  theories  employed  in 
practical  linguistics  seem  intuitively  comprehen- 
sible to  practitioners,  upon  whom  reality  has  im- 
posed dynamic  views  of  language  learning  even 
without  theoretical  support.  We  may  expect  that, 
increasingly,  theorists  and  practitioners  will  be  able 
to  speak  the  same  language  and  contribute  to  each 
other's  work. 
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Imagine  a Japanese  speaker  who  has  no  working 
knowledge  of  English.  He  is  browsing  the 
Internet  one  day  and  comes  across  the  New  York 
Times.  He  navigates  to  an  article  in  English,  clicks 
the  Translate'  button  on  his  browser  and  the  page 
refreshes  in  Japanese.  After  reading  the  article,  he 
decides  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor.  He  composes 
this  in  Japanese  using  his  word  processor,  clicks  the 
Translate  button  again  and  the  letter  is  translated 
into  English,  which  he  then  emails  to  the  New  York 
Times.  A few  days  later,  a reply  in  Japanese  comes 
back  from  the  editor  confirming  that  his  letter  will 
be  printed  online.  The  following  week,  he  receives  a 
phone  call  from  a French  farmer  congratulating  him 
on  the  letter.  The  farmer  knows  no  Japanese  but  the 
voice  message  is  automatically  translated  and  the 
two  hold  a natural  conversation  for  several  minutes. 

Before  you  jump  to  the  next  article  and  dismiss 
me  as  another  one  of  those  crazy  'Nostradamus' 
soothsayers,  please  stop  to  think  of  the  implications 
of  machine  translation  (MT)  and  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  future  of  English  as  a global  language 
and  on  our  teaching  (TESOL)  profession.  When,  not 
if,  such  technology  arrives — and  the  machine  trans- 
lation of  written  text  is  already  here — the  rise  of 
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English  as  the  global  lingua  franca  could  be  put  into 
reverse  and  the  teaching  of  foreign  and  second  lan- 
guages as  we  know  it  today  could  virtually  disap- 
pear. Non-English  speaking  countries  will  be  able  to 
roll-up  and  shed  their  massive  foreign  language 
(mostly  English)  education  programs,  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  visiting  English-speaking  countries 
solely  for  language  education  will  drop  to  a trickle. 
Language  teachers  will  go  home  or  move  into  other 
professions  and  the  world  will  get  on  with  talking  to 
each  other  on  even  terms,  leading  to  true  'linguistic 
emancipation'  (Eastman  1983:  101). 

For  many,  the  rise  of  the  English  language  as  the 
global  lingua  franca  has  been  seen  as  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  increasingly  problematic  language  bar- 
rier as  the  world  moves  toward  globalization.  David 
Crystal  has  illustrated  this  rise  well  in  his  book  En- 
glish as  a Global  Language  in  which  he  notes  how 
English  'has  repeatedly  found  itself  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time'  (Crystal,  1997:  110).  The 
suggestion  is  that  English  is  once  again  well  placed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  electronic  revolution  and 
establish  itself  in  an  'impregnable'  (p.  22)  position 
as  the  international  language.  However,  MT  tech- 
nology is  rapidly  developing  and  recently  there  has 
been  an  explosion  of  web  sites  offering  translation 
services  (e.g.,  AltaVista's  'Babel  Fish', 
<www.world.altavista.com>).  MT,  then,  looks  like  it 
will  be  a formidable  'opponent'  to  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  near  future  and  could  well  make  sec- 
ond language  learning  redundant. 

Interestingly,  Crystal  (1997)  hints  briefly  in  his 
book  at  the  potential  of  MT  as  an  alternative  to  En- 
glish as  a global  language  and  the  coming  battle 
between  the  two: 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  happens 
then — whether  the  presence  of  a global  lan- 
guage will  eliminate  the  demand  for  world 
translation  services,  or  whether  the  economics 
of  [machine]  translation  will  so  undercut  the 
cost  of  global  language  learning  that  the  latter 
will  become  otiose.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
battle  100  years  from  now  ....  we  may  well  be 
approaching  a critical  moment  in  human  lin- 
guistic history.  (Crystal,  1997:  22) 

Crystal  (1997)  puts  the  battle  some  100  years  in 
the  future  but  I believe  that  is  a conservative  esti- 
mate and  sometime  within  the  next  two  decades 
this  battle  will  materialize  in  earnest.  For  example, 
by  2005  it  is  estimated  that  57.3%  of  all  Internet 
users  will  be  non-English  speaking,  a 150%  increase 
on  1999  (Transparent  Language,  2000).  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  world  can  afford  to  sit  around  for  100  years 
waiting  for  a solution. 

In  this  coming  battle,  there  are  a number  of  rea- 
sons why  MT  has  an  advantage  over  English.  First, 
there  is  the  well-known  progress  of  computer  tech- 
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nology  which  follows  Moore's  law — doubling  in 
speed  and  capacity  every  18  months.  In  compari- 
son, new  breakthroughs  in  second  language  acqui- 
sition and  teaching  methodology  are  few  and  far 
between.  Nobody  really  believes  that  second  lan- 
guage acquisition  will  be  significantly  quicker  or 
less  painful  50  years  from  now.  Second,  more  and 
more  material  is  appearing  in  electronic  form.  This 
includes  newspapers,  books,  magazines  as  well  as 
discussion,  and  chat  groups.  As  the  volume  in- 
creases, MT  technology  will  be  well  positioned  to 
take  advantage  of  this. 

A third  factor  comes  in  to  play  when  we  consider 
the  new  type  of  user  in  the  electronic  world.  In  the 
past,  anyone  who  needed  to  communicate  at  an 
international  level  (e.g.,  for  business  or  academic 
study)  usually  had  several  solid  years  of  foreign 
language  study  behind  them.  But  the  Internet  al- 
lows rapid  and  instant  access  to  the  global  village 
to  just  about  anyone  with  a computer  and  modem. 
With  such  a rapid  change  in  the  way  the  world 
interacts,  a new  algorithm  for  the  way  it  communi- 
cates is  needed.  It  is  unwise  to  believe  that  new 
users  with  little  foreign  language  competence  will 
embark  on  long-term  courses  in  English,  or  that 
competence  will  develop  simply  as  a result  of  surf- 
ing the  Web.  Rather,  the  companies  and  organiza- 
tion that  form  the  backbone  of  the  Web  will  need 
to  take  their  products  to  the  users  in  their  native 
language,  not  only  English.  That  some  companies 
have  already  recognized  this  need  is  evident  in  the 
number  of  major  internet  companies  offering  mul- 
tilingual services  to  their  customers  (e.g.,  Yahoo! 
<www.yahoo.com>). 

No  one  is  denying,  of  course,  that  MT  is  limited 
at  the  moment  in  its  ability  to  produce  quality 
translations  between  languages  and  that  there  are  a 
number  of  hurdles  to  overcome.  Web  companies 
are  all  too  keen  to  remind  their  customers  that  out- 
put from  MT  is  nowhere  near  perfect,  and  words 
such  as  'gisting'  are  common  to  explain  how  MT 
can  only  provide  a general  outline  of  a text  to  see  if 
it  is  worth  following  up.  We  are  likely  to  see  great 
improvements  in  quality  over  the  coming  years 
with  the  help  of  example-based  MT  (Brace,  1993) 
and  corpus  linguistics.  In  example-based  MT,  a 
bank  of  bilingual  phrases  and  sentences  pairs  are 
stored  in  memory  and  accessed  when  required, 
thus  alleviating  the  need  for  word-for-word  transla- 
tion for  the  more  idiosyncratic  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage. At  the  same  time,  large  corpuses  of  language 
samples  enable  powerful,  domain-specific  colloca- 
tions to  be  built  regarding  the  lexical  content  of  a 
language.  These  collocations  can  then  be  used  to 
determine  with  high  probability  the  sense  of  a par- 
ticular word  in  any  one  context. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  then,  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  is  easier  to  encode  the  rules  of  the 


English  language  in  silicon-based  chips  (i.e.,  ma- 
chine translation  systems),  or  carbon-based  matter 
(i.e.,  the  human  mind).  I would  suggest  that  the 
former  is  the  more  parsimonious,  logical,  and  in- 
evitable solution  to  the  "Tower  of  Babel"  problem, 
even  if  on  an  emotional  level  many  teachers  of  En- 
glish feel  uncomfortable  with  this. 

If  MT  does  put  the  rise  of  English  as  the  global 
language  into  reverse  then  it  follows  that  the  TESOL 
profession  will  see  a similar  decline.  Many  of  the 
massive  EFL  education  programs  at  secondary  and 
tertiary  level  in  Japan  could  be  scaled  back  and  lan- 
guage teachers  will  move  on  to  other  employment. 
This  may  horrify  many  teachers  who,  especially  in 
the  case  of  English  teachers,  have  been  able  to  travel 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  because  of  their 
profession.  But  change  usually  does  not  happen 
overnight  and  it  often  opens  up  more  windows  of 
opportunity  than  it  closes,  one  particular  window 
being  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the 
world  on  an  equal  footing;  that  is,  'linguistic  eman- 
cipation' (Eastman,  1983:  101). 

Obviously,  nobody  can  accurately  predict  the 
future,  but,  as  with  Latin  and  French  that  were 
once  thought  destined  to  become  global  languages, 
we  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  time  when  English 
too  may  become  redundant  in  this  role.  That  time 
may  be  approaching.  In  the  words  of  David  Crystal 
(1997:  113):  "linguistic  history  shows  us  repeatedly 
that  it  is  wise  to  be  cautious,  when  making  predic- 
tions about  the  future  of  a language."  Or  in  the 
words  of  the  AltaVista  'Babel  Fish'  translator  (trans- 
lated into  French  and  then  back  into  English):  "the 
linguistic  history  proves  to  us  on  several  occasions 
that  it  is  wise  to  be  careful,  by  making  forecasts 
about  the  future  of  a language"! 
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Big  Classes 


this  framework,  the  system  controls  the  choices 
made  concerning  what  type,  when,  and  how  much 
effort  will  be  expended. 

The  course  is  compulsory  for  two  years  so,  al- 
though it  may  sound  somewhat  paradoxical,  stu- 
dents are  being  forced  to  choose.  Only  by  making  a 
choice,  making  the  effort,  and  achieving  a result 
can  they  pass  the  course.  This  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  choice  is  a good  thing  and  leads  to 
increased  motivation  (Brown,  1994).  Immediate 
feedback  is  given  on  their  actual  performance.  As 
teachers,  we  hope  there  will  be  a "rub  off"  effect  on 
their  long-term  motivation  towards  learning  En- 
glish. 


Christopher  Cuadra 
Shokei  Women's  Junior  College 
Sunday,  11:00,  Room  22 


The  Problem 

Many  teachers  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary  level  of 
education  are  faced  with  the  perennial  problem  of 
how  best  to  teach  very  large  English  classes  (i.e.,  30 
or  more  students).  Problems  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline, checking  attendance,  and  basic  classroom 
management  are  just  some  of  the  headaches  teach- 
ers have  to  deal  with  every  time. 

Such  is  the  situation  we  presently  face  at  Sendai 
College  of  Physical  Education,  in  which  322  non- 
English  majors  must  attend  one  90-minute  compul- 
sory English  class  each  week.  With  only  five 
teachers  (three  Japanese  and  two  foreign)  available 
to  teach  this  course,  making  it  a ratio  of  about  64:1, 
the  educational  issues  involved  in  teaching  these 
classes  are  quite  daunting. 

The  Solution 

To  solve  this  problem,  a new  course  has  been  devel- 
oped wherein  the  responsibility  for  learning  is  put 
squarely  on  the  students'  shoulders.  As  responsible 
learners  are  given  the  choice  to  direct  their  learning, 
they  are  expected  to  carry  out  courses  of  action,  in 
the  form  of  different  tasks  and  activities,  which  are 
rewarded  with  points  earned  for  their  efforts  (Burns 
& Candlin,  2001:  5). 

Such  a flexible  system  started  a year  ago,  in  which 
four  self-access  centers  were  created  - Listening/ 
Speaking,  Intensive  Reading,  Speed  Reading,  and  Gram - 
mar  - where  students,  during  class  time,  can  learn 
on  their  own,  choosing  tasks  according  to  their  level 
of  ability.  Two  more  areas  of  study,  Extensive  Reading 
and  Writing,  were  done  by  students  outside  of  class. 
A goal  of  500  points,  established  by  the  teachers, 
was  the  minimum  set  to  pass  the  course.  Within 
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Choice  and  Responsibility 

A range  of  materials  are  available  to  allow  individual 
students  to  choose  tasks  appropriate  to  their  English 
proficiency  level.  How  and  when  students  study  is 
left  entirely  up  to  them.  They  can  visit  any  number 
of  areas  within  a 90-minute  class.  Each  week  the 
students  alone  decide  how  long  they  stay  in  a class. 
They  even  have  the  choice  to  not  come  at  all.  Atten- 
dance is  not  taken. 

Responsibility  for  learning  starts  with  the  student. 
In  exchange  for  an  element  of  choice,  the  student 
must  accept  the  responsibility  for  learning.  Like- 
wise, the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  let  go  of  con- 
trolling the  class.  The  student  must  also  accept  the 
responsibility  of  solving  any  problems  encountered 
by  asking  the  teacher  for  help.  The  teacher,  in  turn, 
has  a responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  amount  of 
effort  made  by  the  students  directly  correlates  with 
the  reward  they  receive  in  the  form  of  points. 

Reward 

Motivation  is  the  extent  to  which  you  make 
choices  about  (a)  goals  to  pursue  and  (b)  the 
effort  you  will  devote  to  that  pursuit.  (Brown, 
1994:  34) 

The  awarding  of  points  is  seen  as  an  extrinsic  force 
that  motivates  students  into  action,  not  only  for  a 
particular  task  on  a given  day,  but  on  a consistent 
basis  leading  to  the  desired  goal  of  achieving  500 
points.  As  students  become  successful  in  completing 
the  different  tasks,  the  accumulated  points  heighten 
their  self-esteem  and  build  their  self-confidence, 
thereby  contributing  to  a positive  cycle  of  achieve- 
ment (Ellis,  1985:  119). 

At  the  same  time,  the  points  provide  immediate 
feedback,  which  is  crucial  to  maintaining  this  cycli- 
cal process.  The  points  are  posted  the  following 
week  for  everyone  to  check  their  progress.  This 
serves  as  the  motivating  factor  that  directs  them  to 
choose  what  they  want  to  do  next,  such  as  try  a 
more  challenging  listening  task  or  write  a philo- 
sophical essay,  all  for  higher  points.  The  tendency, 
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therefore,  would  be  to  strive  harder  in  order  to  get 
more  and  more  points. 

By  reinforcing  the  students'  behavior  with  points 
that  have  been  externally  imposed,  they  have  a 
clear  sense  of  direction  - characterized  by  tasks  and 
activities  that  are  moderately  difficult  - knowing 
that  the  set  goal  of  500  points  is  obtainable  within 
each  year.  Although  the  tasks  are  challenging,  they 
can  be  completed  within  a reasonable  amount  of 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  this  reward  system  will  foster 
the  desired  behavior  and  greater  effort  (Littlejohn, 
2001),  thus  enhancing  self-worth,  for  as  Brown 
(1994:  37)  puts  it,  "Motivation  is  highest  when  one 
can  make  one's  own  choices,  whether  they  be  in 
short-term  or  long-term  contexts." 

Results  of  Last  Year's  Course 
The  system  began  in  April  2000  with  497  first  year 
students.  Two  thirds  passed  the  course,  that  is,  they 
got  over  500  points  in  a year.  The  average  atten- 
dance was  approximately  70%  (where  attendance  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  students  who  scored  points 
each  week). 

50%  of  those  who  passed  said  the  points  system 
encouraged  them  to  study.  Of  the  remainder,  46% 
said  it  did  not  discourage  them  from  studying,  the 
reason  being  that  most  of  them  liked  English  anyway. 

The  three  full-time  English  teachers  are  pleased 
with  the  change  in  the  majority  of  student  attitudes 
and  effort  being  made.  Students'  queuing  at  doors 
before  class  time  is  now  a regular  occurrence.  How- 
ever, we  would  still  like  to  see  more  students  di- 
rectly asking  questions  to  the  teachers. 

Teacher  preparation  time  outside  class  initially 
rose  then  stabilized  at  about  an  hour  a week.  Early 
in  the  year,  about  20  students  (4%)  were  caught 
cheating  and  had  to  start  again  from  zero.  Two  stu- 
dents cheated  again  and  were  expelled  from  the 
course  for  a year. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

Over  the  coming  years  we  will  try  to  expand  the 
level  and  the  range  of  content  of  the  materials  to 
adequately  match  the  students'  different  levels  of 
ability,  hopefully  by  finding  more  material  which  is 
sports-  or  health-related.  This  is  an  on-going  project, 
as  relevant  commercially  available  language  learn- 
ing material  has  to  be  carefully  selected  and  some  of 
them  usually  need  adapting. 

Another  important  issue  to  be  considered  is  ac- 
countability - some  way  to  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  system.  Getting  500  points  is  one  mea- 
sure, but  the  next  step  is  to  try  to  show  a correlation 
between  the  number  of  points  students  get  and 
their  proficiency  and  attitudes  towards  English  or 
studying  in  general. 

A qualitative  approach  to  this  may  be  for  selected 
students  to  keep  a "diary"  to  be  completed  each 
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week  about  the  main  activities  completed,  how  they 
performed,  the  difficulties  encountered  and  their 
feelings  about  them,  and  what  they  intend  to  do 
next  (Dickinson,  1987).  Not  only  will  it  guide  them 
in  their  self-assessment,  but  also  in  selecting  mate- 
rial more  appropriate  to  their  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  a quantitative  approach  that  could  also  be 
used  is  a pre-  and  post-test  to  be  given  to  a ran- 
domly selected  sample  of  students.  This  is  currently 
being  considered. 
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Sound  Bytes 

Listening  for  Today's  World 

• Comprehensive,  task-based  listening  course 

• Develops  vocabulary,  cross-cultural  awareness,  and  critical  thinking 

• Optional  speaking  activities 

• New  Self-Access  Pack  contains  Student  Book  and  3 audio  CDs 

PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  author  presentation 
Steve  Gershon 

November  24,  9:00  - 9:45  Room  AIM  A2 


Impact  Listening 


|§§]  www.impactseries.com/listening 

• Motivating  topics  relevant  to  young  adults 

• Follow  up  short  speaking  activities  provided  for  each  section 

• Self-study  appendix  with  free  audio  CD 

• Tests  available  for  each  level 

PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  presentation 
Richard  Walker 

November  25,  10:00  - 10:45  Room:  11 


Journeys  Listening  and  Speaking  Series 


• Three  levels  from  beginner  to  intermediate 

• Realistic  listenings  give  learners  exposure  to  a range  of  authentic  language 
types 

• Stimulating  pair  and  group  work  emphasize  information  exchange 

• Varied  tasks  allow  learners  to  negotiate  meaning  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  fluency  skills 

PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  author  presentation 
Carl  Adams  / Setsuko  Toyama 

November  23,  12:00  - 12:45  Room:  32A 


For  online  English  course  information  please  contact  us  at  phone:  03-3365-9002  fax:  03-3365-9009  or  by  e-mail  at 
elt@pearsoned.co.jp  for  Longman  English  Success  online  class  solutions 
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Longman  ELT 
Pearson  Education  Japan 
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Impact  Issues  & Impact  Topics 


30  exciting  topics  to  talk  about  in  each  textbook 

•Flexible,  self-contained  units 
•Clear  discussion  models  given  for  each  unit 
• Motivating  follow-up  activities 
•Free  Teacher's  Guide  available 

PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  author  presentation 
Junko  Yamanaka 

November  23,  12:00  - 12:45  Room:  21 B 


Journeys  Writing  1-3 

•Exercises  targeting  the  mechanics  of  writing 
•Equal  attention  paid  to  accuracy  and  fluency 

• Model  paragraphs  which  implicitly  demonstrate  specific  organization  patterns 

• Communicative  activities  and  tasks  to  reinforce  written  production 

PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  presentation 
Richard  Walker 

November  25,  12:00  - 12:45  Room:  11 

Global  Links 

www.longman.com/globalinks 

• Modular  lessons  meet  the  needs  of  busy  professionals 

• Real  companies  and  real-world  tasks  provide  motivation  for  businesspeople  in 
the  classroom 

• Cultural  pointers  build  skills  for  doing  global  business 

• Systematically  teaches  business  functions  and  vocabulary  that  students  can 
use  in  practical  production  activities 

PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  author  presentation 
Keith  Adams  / Rafael  Dovale 

November  23,  1 8:00  - 1 8:45  Room:  AIM  A2 


For  online  English  course  information  please  contact  us  at  phone:  03-3365-9002  fax:  03-3365-9009  or  by  e-mail  at 
elt@pearsoned.co.jp  for  Longman  English  Success  online  class  solutions 
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Bisin  Beaming  ©apiabBBities  by... 


(1)  Clearly  informing  students  what  objectives  they  need 
to  master  in  each  chapter 

(2)  Providing  role  models  that  encourage  students  to  suc- 
ceed 

(3)  Praising  students 

(4)  Helping  students  reduce  physical  and  mental  stress 


• Pronouncing  parts  of  English  that  cause  the  most 
problems  for  Japanese  learners 

• Connecting  phrases  in  a smooth,  native-like  way 
(discourse) 

• Learning  basic  features  of  culture  and  society 
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CD  (Dream  Quest  & Plus  combined)  ¥2,400 
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Asian 
Students' 
English  Writing 
Experience 

Fujioka  Mayumi 

Hiroshima  University,  Hiroshima 
Shudo  University,  Hiroshima 
University  of  Economics 

Saturday,  5:30,  Room  32C 

With  increasing  numbers  of  Asian  students 
pursuing  their  academic  training  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  there  is  a need  to 
help  them  prepare  for  their  overseas  studies  while 
they  are  in  their  native  countries.  In  U.S.  higher 
education  in  particular,  Leki  and  Carson  (1994) 
comment  that  many  university  courses  "evaluate 
students  through  some  form  of  written  text  (e.g., 
essay  exams,  short-answer  essays,  research  papers)," 
and  that  "(a)bility  to  write  well  is  necessary  both  to 
achieve  academic  success  and  to  demonstrate  that 
achievement"  (p.  83).  Considering  the  great  em- 
phasis on  writing  at  U.S.  universities,  the  kind  of 
writing  training  Asian  students  receive  prior  to 
their  U.S.  studies  and  the  problems  in  their  English 
academic  writing  need  to  be  examined.  To  investi- 
gate these  issues  could  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  writing  instruction  for  Asian  EFL  students 
who  plan  to  study  in  academic  programs  in  the 
U.S.  and/or  in  other  English-speaking  countries. 

To  date,  however,  there  have  not  been  many 
studies  (e.g.,  Mohan  & Lo,  1985;  Liebman,  1992; 
Leki,  1995;  Spack,  1997)  which  investigated  these 
issues.  Thus,  this  study  has  dual  purposes:  (1)  to 
describe  English  writing  training  received  by  Asian 
students  in  their  home  countries,  and  (2)  to  iden- 
tify specific  problems  they  encounter  in  U.S.  aca- 
demic writing  and  investigate  how  they  learn  to 
handle  their  problems.  The  academic  activity  tar- 
geted for  investigation  was  writing  research  papers 
(term  papers)  for  courses,  as  it  is  a common  re- 
quirement in  U.S.  universities.  As  a target  popula- 
tion, graduate  students  were  selected  due  to  their 
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ability  to  provide  a comprehensive  view  of  their 
university  English  writing  training  background. 
Moreover,  compared  to  undergraduates,  graduate 
students  could  be  expected  to  be  more  attentive 
and  analytical  regarding  the  particular  problems 
they  encountered  in  U.S.  academic  writing  and 
how  they  dealt  with  their  specific  writing  prob- 
lems. 

Method 

Study  design  and  procedures 

The  research  site  was  a large  U.S.  mid-western  state 
university.  The  study  was  conducted  in  two  stages, 
using  quantitative  and  qualitative  research  meth- 
odologies. In  the  first  stage,  a questionnaire  was 
used,  and  in  the  second  stage,  follow-up  interviews 
were  conducted.  The  questionnaire  consisted  of  13 
questions  of  three  types:  (1)  Likert  scale  questions 
(e.g.,  When  you  were  an  undergraduate  or  a gradu- 
ate student  in  your  home  country,  how  often  did 
you  learn  to  write  in  English?  Circle  one:  1.  Never 
2.  Some  years  3.  Most  years  4.  Every  year),  (2) 
short-answer  questions  (e.g.,  What  writing  courses 
in  English  did  you  take  in  your  home  country?), 
and  (3)  open-ended  questions  (e.g.,  What  kind  of 
problems  did  you  have  when  writing  research  pa- 
pers for  graduate  classes  for  the  first  time  in  the 
U.S.?  How  did  you  overcome  those  problems?). 

Participants 

Forty  participants  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
in  the  first  stage.  They  were  eight  males  and  32 
females,  ranging  in  age  from  22  to  45.  Twelve  of 
them  were  from  Taiwan,  11  from  Japan,  eight  from 
Korea,  four  from  Malaysia,  two  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  two  from  Thailand,  and  one 
from  Singapore.  Almost  all  the  participants  had 
completed  their  undergraduate  degrees  in  their 
home  countries  and  some  (eight  out  of  40)  had 
finished  their  master's  degrees  back  home.  In  the 
U.S.,  participants  were  mostly  education  majors 
with  some  majoring  in  linguistics.  In  the  second 
stage,  six  (one  male  and  five  females)  out  of  the  40 
participants  from  the  first  stage  were  interviewed: 
three  from  Japan,  two  from  Taiwan,  and  one  from 
Korea. 

Findings/Discussion 

From  the  synthesis  of  the  questionnaire  data  and 
the  interview  data,  the  following  results  were 
found.  First,  most  participants  took  English  writing 
courses  for  general  purposes  (English  composition 
courses)  during  their  undergraduate  years  in  their 
home  countries.  However,  their  writing  activities 
focused  on  sentence-level  exercises,  translation  ex- 
ercises, and  short-writing  assignments  (e.g.,  per- 
sonal essays).  Instruction  mainly  emphasized  form 
(e.g.,  grammar  and  spelling).  Their  instructors'  in- 
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structional  styles  were  teacher-centered  (lectures/ 
teacher  providing  feedback  to  students'  writing) 
with  few  student-centered  activities  such  as  peer 
reviews.  Participants  were  generally  not  taught  a 
process  approach  to  writing  nor  the  idea  of  consid- 
ering an  audience  for  their  writing.  These  results 
generally  coincide  with  the  traditional  approach  to 
EFL  writing  in  Asia  discussed  by  Shih  (1999)  (see 
also  the  following  sources  regarding  writing  in- 
struction, in  particular  Asian  contexts:  Mohan  & 
Lo,  1985  for  Hong  Kong;  Liebman,  1992,  and 
Takagi,  2001  for  Japan). 

Most  participants  did  not  learn  to  do  advanced 
academic  writing,  such  as  writing  research  papers 
in  English;  they  were  also  generally  not  taught 
such  essential  reading  skills  as  careful  and  critical 
reading  of  potential  information  sources.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  experience  with  reading  and  writing 
research  papers  in  English  in  their  home  contexts, 
participants  encountered  problems  with  a lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  expected  organization  of  re- 
search papers  and  pre-writing  skills  (e.g.,  synthesiz- 
ing information  from  reading  sources)  when  they 
first  wrote  research  papers  in  the  U.S.  Moreover, 
grammar  and  vocabulary  were  also  included  among 
the  major  problems  which  participants  encoun- 
tered. 

Pre-writing  skills  and  grammar  and  vocabulary 
continued  to  be  major  problems  even  as  partici- 
pants gained  more  experience  with  writing  research 
papers  in  the  U.S.,  as  was  also  found  by  Leki  and 
Carson  (1994).  Participants'  concerns  about  pre- 
writing skills  seem  reasonable  since  writing  a re- 
search paper  involves  reading  and  synthesizing 
information  from  outside  sources.  Their  continuing 
concerns  about  grammar  and  vocabulary,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  interpreted  as  "an  interest  in 
efficiency"  for  "more  speedy  processing  of  lan- 
guage" (Leki  & Carson,  1994)  or  their  desire  for 
rhetorical  refinement  in  their  writing. 

In  order  to  solve  their  various  writing  problems, 
participants  developed  specific  "coping  strategies" 
(Leki,  1995).  For  example,  they  looked  for  models 
(Leki,  1995);  they  read  manuals  about  writing  a 
research  paper  and  read  research  papers  (e.g.,  jour- 
nal articles)  to  learn  the  expected  organization. 
Participants  also  utilized  others'  help;  they  asked 
tutors  or  native  English-speaking  classmates  to 
proofread  their  papers  and  asked  experienced  stu- 
dents or  native  English-speaking  classmates  about 
the  organization  of  a research  paper.  They  also 
asked  instructors,  experienced  students  and  friends 
for  advice,  for  example,  on  how  they  could  orga- 
nize information  from  reading  sources  effectively. 

Conclusion  & Implications 

This  study  investigated  English  writing  instruction 

which  Asian  graduate  students  at  an  American  uni- 
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versity  received  in  their  home  countries  and  how 
they  learned  to  write  research  papers  in  the  U.S. 

The  findings  show  that  participants  generally  re- 
ceived form-centered  writing  instruction  at  home. 
Moreover,  due  to  the  lack  of  training  in  academic 
reading  and  writing  skills  back  home,  participants 
encountered  problems  with  expected  organization 
of  research  papers  and  pre-writing  skills  in  their 
U.S.  studies.  Moreover,  participants  continued  to 
feel  concerned  about  grammar  and  vocabulary  in 
English.  The  findings  also  reveal  that  participants 
developed  specific  coping  strategies  such  as  looking 
for  models  or  utilizing  others'  help. 

Based  on  the  findings,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made  for  writing  instruction  in  Asian  contexts. 
First,  students  should  be  more  exposed  to  academic 
reading  and  writing  (e.g.,  research  papers)  in  their 
writing  classes  so  that  they  can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  expected  organization  of  particular 
types  of  academic  texts  in  English.  Second,  given 
the  fact  that  participants  in  this  study  utilized  oth- 
ers' help  as  a coping  strategy,  students  in  writing 
classrooms  should  participate  in  peer  review  ses- 
sions to  utilize  mutual  feedback  and  raise  their  au- 
dience awareness.  They  could  also  share  with  the 
class  specific  problems  they  encounter  in  writing 
research  papers  (e.g.,  incorporating  information 
from  readings  into  their  writing)  and  ask  for  advice 
on  how  to  overcome  their  problems.  Third,  partici- 
pants' continuing  concerns  about  grammar  and 
vocabulary  indicate  that  writing  classes  should  in- 
corporate activities  to  improve  students'  control  of 


grammar  and  build  on  necessary  vocabulary 
through  reading  and  writing  academic  texts. 

This  study  is  a preliminary  study  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  make  strong  generalizations  about 
writing  instruction  for  all  Asian  contexts.  Based  on 
this  study,  however,  it  is  my  hope  that  writing 
teachers  and  researchers  in  Asia  will  build  a net- 
work and  share  information  about  research  and 
pedagogical  issues  to  improve  writing  instruction 
for  Asian  EFL  students  who  are  interested  in  future 
overseas  studies. 
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The  Problem 

Documentation  of  a bewildering  variety  of  mistakes 
in  children's  classroom  work  led  to  the  formulation 
of  an  hypothesis:  the  introduction  of  romazi  in  the 
4th  grade  of  elementary  school  interrupted  normal 
foreign  language  acquisition  and  caused  serious 
confusion  in  the  children's  minds.  Interference  oc- 
curred in  their  confident  acquisition  and  categoriza- 
tion of  a foreign  language,  in  this  case,  English. 

Elementary  school  children's  English  ortho- 
graphic and,  subsequently,  oral  language  processing, 
was  being  damaged,  as  it  remained  based  on  the 
visually  similar  but  phonologically  bi-valent  systems 
of  the  English  alphabet  and  the  romazi  tuzuri  (writ- 
ing/spelling). Not  only  by  its  study  in  the  educa- 
tional system  but  also  in  its  use  in  the  environment, 
romazi  ( romaji , roomazi,  and  rohmaji)  was  interfering 
with  normal  foreign  language  learning,  students' 
speech  comprehension  and  production,  and  even 
the  psychological  process  of  learning  itself. 
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The  Experiment 

Subjects 

Once  the  idea  of  romazi  interference  was  postulated, 
it  was  decided  to  test  both  a control  group  and  a 
subject  group  consisting  of  students  aged  9,  10,  and 
18,  in  grades  3,  4,  and  11,  respectively.  It  was 
thought  that  this  selection  would  show  the  range 
and  demarcation  of  no  romazi  effect  in  a pre-learn- 
ing year,  great  disturbance  in  the  romazi  class  year, 
and  the  tapering  off  of  the  effect  some  years  later. 

The  control  group  consisted  of  students  at  an  in- 
ternational school  who  never  studied  romazi,  but 
when  studying  Japanese,  were  told  to  transcribe 
new  words  using  their  own  languages'  alphabets.  To 
further  increase  the  validity  of  the  romazi-eiiect  re- 
search, this  investigator  included  two  other  Japa- 
nese control  groups:  kindergarteners  and  college 
students. 

Methods 

Listening  tests  were  conducted  using  both  English 
and  nonsense  words,  and  the  answers  were  recorded 
on  an  English  distinctive  features  chart.  All  answers 
on  the  chart  showed  the  sound  spoken  and  the 
sound  perceived. 

Results 

The  kindergarteners'  mistakes  were  normal,  devel- 
opmental ones  with  no  romazi  influence.  College 
student  answers  showed  that  the  longer  the  word, 
the  better  the  chance  to  understand  or  produce  the 
same  sound.  They  appeared  to  hear  the  English, 
change  the  pronunciation  to  katakana  and  then 
write  romazi.  Romazi* s influence  had  decreased  only 
very  slowly.  The  control  groups  did  not  show  a sta- 
tistically satisfying  contrast,  but  the  phonic  map- 
ping showed  a combination  of  environmental  and 
AFL  factors  in  their  mistakes  or  misperceptions  con- 
centrated in  certain  expected  areas  of  the  feature 
chart  grid. 

Discussion 

The  4th  graders'  decisions  showed  they  believed  the 
visually  learnt  romazi  orthography  was  actually  a 
fair  representation  of  spoken  English,  or  even  En- 
glish itself.  Learning  their  LI  Japanese  phonemes  by 
activating  new  neural  responses  appropriate  to  L2 
graphemes,  the  4th  graders,  reversing  the  procedure, 
used  the  assembly  method.  Ravid,  1996,  posited 
that  the  Hebrew  nikud  orthography  interfered  not 
only  with  native  speakers'  reading,  but  that  its 
AghelpAh  also  had  a deleterious  effect  on  immi- 
grant speakers'  ability  to  process  the  language 
quickly.)  The  4th  graders  were  using  a L2  learning 
method  as  their  basis,  but  were  putting  into  effect 
the  already-empowered  romazi  phoneme-grapheme 
transfer,  illustrating  Jacobvits'  ideas  on  transfer 
theory  (Language  Learning,  No.  19,  pp. 55-86)  on  as- 
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suming  equivalency  of  form  and  function  of  one 
system  to  another. 

For  these  Japanese  L2  learners,  the  normal  holistic 
identification  of  the  full  orthographic  form  of  the 
foreign  word,  which  gives  direct  access  to  its  phono- 
logical form  in  the  lexicon,  is  being  interfered  with 
by  the  letter-by-letter  method  of  assemblage,  the 
analytic  mapping  of  misapplied  phonological  ele- 
ments onto  the  transparently  supported  ortho- 
graphic segments:  looking  for  an  English  word  in  an 
all-Japanese  dictionary. 

For  them,  romazi,  a totally  transparent  orthogra- 
phy, the  basis  of  which  is  stored  in  long-term 
memory,  gives  two  possible  lexicons.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  the  phonological  information  of  Japa- 
nese is  usually  processed  first  and  most  quickly  by 
sub-lexical,  spelling-sound  correspondence,  and  that 
it  influences  and  interferes  with  L2  visual  word  rec- 
ognition by  prompting  LI  retrieval  instead  of  the 
target,  L2.  Grainger,  (1993),  doing  work  on  visual 
word  recognition,  says  that  isolating  and  fixating 
the  correct  orthographical  and  phonological  de- 
scription in  long-term  memory  leads  to  correct  word 
meaning  identification.  In  addition,  Garman's 
(1996)  work  on  perception  adds  this  information  on 
the  human  learning  habit:  visual  perception  in- 
volves integration  of  what  we  already  know  and 
what  we  expect  to  know. 

Language  learning  is  based  on  three  points: 

• ability  to  categorize  phonemes  and  graphemes 

• congruence  in  the  language's  signs  and  symbols, 
and 

• confidence  in  active  integration  of  the  above 
However,  romazi  contributes  to  3 types  of  psycho- 
logical stress  which  are  pernicious  to  language  learn- 
ing: stress  caused  by  the  learner's  using  a 
dysfunctional  code;  stress  caused  because  the  code 
has  been  authoritatively  provided  and  will  be  used 
to  judge  his  ability;  and  stress  leading  to  anxiety 
that  he  will  most  probably  make  a mistake,  one 
which  he  almost  cannot  help  making.  This  last  step 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education's  program  is  most  del- 
eterious because  the  learner  believes  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  the  error.  Subsequently,  with  the  seeds  of 
failure  thought  to  be  within,  the  student  is  more 
unwilling  to  try  to  speak  or  express  himself  orally  or 
on  paper.  This  reaction  would  seem  to  credit 
Titone's  Holodynamic  Model  (Titone,  1989,  1994) 
which  posits  a hierarchical  structure  of  Tactics, 
Strategy,  and  Ego  language-learning  layers,  all  based 
on  and  rooted  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the  Ego,  its 
experience,  and  its  basic  characteristic  of  desiring  to 
communicate  if  it  has  had  unimpeded,  normal  de- 
velopment. 

The  results  of  the  experiment,  although  carried  out 
in  the  classroom  rather  than  in  the  laboratory,  show 
that  when  the  acquisition  of  English  is  still  in  an  un- 
resolved stage,  competing  (romazi)  stimulation  has  a 
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deleterious  effect  on  the  acquisition  of  English  on  the 
morpho-phonological  level.  The  results  also  show 
that,  unfortunately,  the  psychological  conditioning 
which  occurred  in  the  4th  grade,  which  now  includes 
all  Japanese  under  the  age  of  67,  continues  to  pro- 
duce feelings  of  discomfort.  Their  discomfort  and/or 
apathy  towards  school  are  in  large  part  based  upon 
dislike  and  fear  of  the  English  language  in  particular, 
and  upon  fear  of  their  inability  to  learn  in  general. 

Solution 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  very  simple:  remove 
romazi  from  the  4th  grade  curriculum  and  reschedule 
it  for  junior  high  school  or  high  school.  There  is  no 
need  for  any  Japanese  to  write  anything  in  romazi 
except,  perhaps,  names  and  addresses.  The  second 
recommendation  is  for  the  Ministries  of  Communi- 
cations, Transportation,  Education,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  comply  with  the  1954  law  signed  into  effect 
by  the  then  Prime  Minister  Yoshida,  which  states 
that  all  different  romazi* s must  consolidate  and  con- 
form to  the  international,  already  agreed-upon  1934 
ISO  romazi  alphabet.  This  means  that  all  street  signs, 
all  train  station  signs,  all  passports,  and  all  national 
and  international  documents  using  romazi  must 
conform  to  a single  romazi  system. 
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This  study  is  concerned  with  conditions  for 
other-repair  and  the  relevance  of  the  catego- 
ries "native"  and  "nonnative"  in  the  other- 
repair  sequences  in  native(NS)/nonnative(NNS)  con- 
versations in  Japanese. 

Recently,  some  researchers  from  the  Conversa- 
tion Analysis  (CA)  paradigm  have  questioned 
whether  studies  in  second  language  acquisition 
(SLA)  accurately  describe  second  language  (L2) 
speakers'  competence  in  using  their  L2  during  in- 
teraction (e.g.,  Firth  & Wagner,  1997).  Problems 
discussed  partly  arise  from  the  difference  in  the 
ways  native  and  nonnative  categories  are  viewed  by 
SLA  and  CA. 

Traditional  SLA  research  usually  takes  "the  posi- 
tivist stance"  (Schegloff,  1992,  p.  108),  in  which 
analysts  treat  native  and  nonnative  categories  as 
successful  categories  that  are  relevant  at  any  time 
of  interaction.  On  the  other  hand,  in  CA,  analysts 
are  concerned  about  showing  that  characterizations 
of  the  participants'  interactions  are  empirically 
grounded,  and  that  the  participants  themselves  are 
demonstrably  oriented  to  the  categories  at  the  mo- 
ment for  which  the  account  is  being  provided 
(Drew  & Heritage,  1992;  Schegloff,  1992).  In  NS/ 
NNS  interaction,  participants  orient  to  native  and 
nonnative  categories  at  one  moment  of  interaction, 
while  the  same  participants  do  not  at  other  mo- 
ments. As  I will  discuss,  I have  found  that  in  NS/ 
NNS  conversations  in  Japanese,  the  categories  are 
activated  in  other-repair  sequences.  "Repair"  in  this 
study  refers  to  any  responses  to  problems  of  speak- 
ing, hearing,  and  understanding;  and  "other-re- 
pair" refers  to  repair  carried  out  by  the  other 
speaker. 
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The  Study 

Method 

The  data  analyzed  for  this  study  are  based  on  15  sets 
of  casual  NS/NNS  conversation  and  15  sets  of  casual 
NS/NS  conversation  in  Japanese.  All  NNSs  are  NSs  of 
English. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  analysis  revealed  that  native  and  nonnative 
categories  were  relevant  in  other-repair  sequences, 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  the  following  specifi- 
able interactional  conditions:  when  one  invited  the 
other's  repair;  when  there  was  a problem  with  mu- 
tual understanding;  and  when  one  corrected  the 
katakana  English  used  by  his/her  interlocutor. 

Self-Initiation  of  Other-Repair 
Other-repair  occasionally  occurred  following  the 
speaker's  invitation  of  repair  in  both  NS/NNS  and 
NS/NS  conversations.  However,  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  NNS/NS  conversations  and  NS/NS 
conversations  was  found  in  the  preferred  way  of 
self-initiating  other-repair. 

In  both  types  of  conversations,  a speaker's  search 
for  a word  resulted  in  other-repair.  However,  in  the 
NS/NNS  conversations,  in  addition  to  invitation  of 
other-repair  in  word  search,  NNSs  solicited  their 
interlocutors'  help  in  a more  overt  way:  NNSs  occa- 
sionally stopped  the  talk-in-progress  in  order  to 
check  the  correctness  of  vocabulary  items  they  had 
just  produced,  as  seen  in  (1). 

(1)  Bill:  NNS;  Koma:  NS 

1.  Bill:  un.  >sou  sou  sou.<  (.)  demo  (.)  anmari  nanka: 

ima  yatteru  kamosirenai 

2.  <ano::::  kyouyui:::n  kaigi? 

Uh-huh,  right,  right,  right.  But  not  much, 
like,  the  talk  (they're}  probably  doing  now, 
you  know,  uhm,  a kyouyui:::n  meeting*? 

3.  Koma:  >kyouin.<  un 

Teachers.  Yeah. 

In  checking  vocabulary,  as  Bill  does  in  the  example 
above  {kyoyui::n  kaigi?  at  line  3),  NNSs  marked  the 
vocabulary  items  in  question  with  rising  intonation 
and  in  response  to  NNSs'  vocabulary  check,  NSs  pro- 
vided repair.  Thus,  NNSs  invoked  their  nonnative  or 
"novice"  status  by  seeking  help  on  vocabulary 
items,  while  NSs  oriented  to  their  native  or  "expert" 
status  by  providing  help. 

Problem  of  Mutual  Understanding 

In  the  NS/NNS  conversations,  the  NSs  repaired  the 
NNSs  when  their  mutual  understandings  were  jeop- 
ardized, and  the  trajectory  of  the  interaction  dis- 
played the  participants'  orientation  to  nativeness 
and  nonnativeness.  Below  is  the  interactional  for- 
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mat  employed  on  such  occasions. 

Repair  Sequence  Format  A (RSFA) 

Tl.  Talk  that  contains  a repairable  by  NNS 
T2.  Next  turn  repair  initiation  (NTRI)  by  NS 
T3.  Attempt  at  self-repair  (SR)  by  NNS 
T4.  Other-repair  (OR)  by  NS 

T5.  NNS's  acceptance  of  OR  in  the  form  of  repeti- 
tion 

T6.  Main  sequence 

In  (2),  RSFA  is  employed. 

(2)  Dean;  NNS;  Toku:  NS 

Tl  1.  Dean:  ano::  sigoto  kankei  no  ryokou  wa? 

Uhmm,  how  about  work  related  travel? 

T2  2.  Toku:  nn?  kankei ? 

Huh?  Relation? 

T3  3.  Dean;  a::  sigoto  kankei  ryoukou  a a ano  (.) 

4.  ryokukou  zya  naku  te  ano  tch  e::  nihongo  de  wa 

5.  wakan  nai  kedo  ((cough)) 

6.  (.)  ano:::  Osaka:  e::  [ka  Nagoya  e::] 

Uhmm,  work  relation  travel,  uh,  uh,  uhm, 
not  travel  but  well,  tch,  uhmm,  I don't 
know  (the  word}  in  Japanese  but  uhmm,  to 
Osaka  or  to  Nagoya, 

T4  7.  Toku:  [ah  syuttyou]  desu  ne. 

Oh,  you  mean  a business  trip. 

T5  8.  Dean:  syuttyou  aa  SYUTTYOU.= 

Business  trip,  oh,  business  trip. 

9.  Toku:  =syuttyou.= 

Business  trip. 

10.  Dean:  =hai.  [°syttyou°] 

Yes,  business  trip. 

T6  11.  Toku:  [u:::::::n]  syuttyou  wa... 

Hmmmmmmm,  as  for  a business  trip,... 

Although  RSFA  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  repair  sequences  in  NS/NS  interaction, 
there  is  something  distinctive  about  the  NS/NNS 
conversations  in  T3,  T4,  and  T5.  At  T3,  in  the  course 
of  a self-attempt  to  repair,  the  NNSs'  produced  some 
utterances  that  displayed  their  orientation  to 
nonnativeness.  In  the  example  above,  at  lines  4-5, 
Dean  explicitly  states  nihongo  de  wa  wakan  nai  kedo 
(I  don't  know  (the  word}  in  Japanese  but),  in  which 
he  himself  orients  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a NNS  of 
Japanese.  At  T4,  NSs  repaired  the  word  (line  6).  At 
T5,  NNSs  accepted  the  repair  by  repetition  (line  8). 
The  items  that  were  accepted  by  repetition  were 
single  lexical  items  or  single  phrases,  and  this  find- 
ing is  consistent  with  that  of  Ohta  (2001)  who  ex- 
amined classroom  discourse.  This  may  imply  that 
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even  in  casual  conversations,  when  the  NNSs  orient 
to  their  nonnative  roles,  the  structures  of  interac- 
tion become  similar  to  those  in  language  class- 
rooms. Furthermore,  as  shown  in  line  8,  in  the  NS/ 
NNS  conversations,  even  after  NNSs  accepted  the 
repair,  NSs  further  pursued  NNSs'  uptake  of  the  re- 
paired words  and  thus  showed  their  orientation  to 
their  expert  category.  This  "teacher-like"  behavior 
by  NSs  was  observed  exclusively  in  the  NS/NNS  con- 
versations. 

Correcting  Katakana  English 
In  Japanese  conversations,  NSs  of  Japanese  fre- 
quently use  words  that  are  borrowed  from  English. 
We  usually  call  words  borrowed  from  English  and 
pronounced  in  the  Japanese  sound  system 
“katakana  English."  Although  the  use  of  katakana 
English  does  not  cause  any  problems  in  NS/NS  con- 
versation, in  NS/NNS  conversations  studied,  the  use 
of  katakana  English  by  NSs  of  Japanese  sometimes 
triggered  repair  by  the  NNSs  whose  LI  was  English, 
as  shown  in  (3).  Toku's  use  of  katakana  English  re- 
sults in  other-repair  by  Dean. 

(3)  Dean:  NNS  of  Japanese,  NS  of  English;  Toku:  NS 
of  Japanese,  NNS  of  English 

1.  Toku:  ano::  yappari  (1.0)  e::to ::  fairu  ne:mu  o a:: 

fairu  ari  [masu  ne] 

Uhmmm,  of  course,  well,  fairu  name,  uh, 
there  is  a fairu , right? 

2.  Dean:  [file] 

3.  Toku:  file. 

4.  Dean:  un.  file  mhm  hai. 

Uh-huh,  file,  mhm,  yes. 

5.  Toku:  file  no  neimu  o: . . . 

Names  of  the  file  are  . . . 

In  (3),  Toku  pronounces  katakana  English  fairu 
(lines  1-2).  At  line  3,  Dean  offers  a candidate  under- 
standing by  producing  "file"  with  English  pronun- 
ciation. This  understanding  check  by  Dean  also 
functions  as  a repair  of  Toku's  pronunciation  of  the 
word  fairu.  In  the  next  turn,  Toku  accepts  the  repair 
as  well  as  ratifies  Dean's  understanding  by  repeating 
the  word  in  the  English  pronunciation  Dean  had 
produced  (line  4),  and  the  participants  then  go  back 
to  the  main  sequence  (line  6).  In  this  example,  Dean 
orients  to  his  category  as  a NS  of  English,  as  it  pro- 
vides repair  with  "correct"  English  pronunciation, 
while  Toku  orients  to  his  categories  as  NSs  of  Japa- 
nese and  NNSs  of  English  as  he  produces  katakana 
English. 

In  short,  when  the  use  of  katakana  English  re- 
sulted in  repair  sequences  in  NS/NNS  conversations, 
the  participants  displayed  their  orientations  to  their 
native  and  nonnative  categories. 
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Conclusion 

In  this  study,  using  the  framework  of  CA,  I have 
discussed  contexts  of  other-repair  and  the  relevance 
of  native  and  nonnative  categories  in  the  other- 
repair  sequences. 

This  way  of  looking  at  native  and  nonnative  catego- 
ries in  natural  NS/NNS  conversation  might  contrib- 
ute to  second  language  learning  and  teaching.  As 
this  study  has  shown,  although  the  participants  in 
ordinary  NS/NNS  conversations  do  not  always  ori- 
ent to  their  native  and  nonnative  categories,  when 
they  do,  the  structures  of  the  conversations  become 
similar  to  those  of  language  classrooms.  Therefore, 
even  in  interaction  outside  classrooms,  when  par- 
ticipants orient  to  their  nativeness  and 
nonnativeness,  NNSs  may  be  provided  with  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  something  from  interaction  with 
NSs.  Thus,  findings  from  NNS  discourse  in  ordinary 
conversation  may  have  the  potential  to  show  what 
L2  learners  can  and  cannot  learn  from  ordinary  con- 
versation. 
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Creating  authentic  learning  opportunities 
that  motivate  university  students  in  EFL 
classrooms  can  be  challenging.  Cross-cul- 
tural ethnographic  research  projects  meet  this  moti- 
vational challenge  by  promoting  active  student 
engagement  in  language  learning  through  a teacher- 
facilitated  process  of  inquiry  that  students  them- 
selves design  and  implement.  Students  are 
motivated  by  the  authentic  and  integrated  use  of 
English  that  emerges  from  their  research,  and  the 
autonomy  to  pursue  a cognitively  challenging 
topic  of  interest.  Learners  benefit  by  building  skills 
to  initiate  interactions  and  carry  on  a "dialogue" 
with  native  speakers,  gaining  confidence  through 
their  use  of  English  and  the  realization  that  they 
possess  the  ability  to  direct  their  own  learning.  In 
addition  to  discrete  skill  development,  the  inte- 
grated use  of  language  skills  in  authentic  interac- 
tions with  native  speakers  facilitates  an  increased 
awareness  of  cultural  patterns  and  thought  pro- 
cesses which  leads  to  students'  linguistic  develop- 
ment, sociolinguistic  awareness,  and  improved 
communicative  competence. 

In  educational  cultures  such  as  Japan  where  stu- 
dents have  not  often  been  socialized  to  pursue  such 
inquiry,  the  open-ended  and  unfolding  nature  of 
ethnographic  research  can  initially  be  uncomfort- 
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able  (if  not  downright  frightening!),  though  most 
students  eventually  find  the  process  liberating  once 
they  more  fully  understand  their  role  in  the  en- 
deavor. To  accommodate  EFL  learners'  need  for 
structure,  the  research  process  is  scaffolded  through 
a step-by-step  modular  approach  to  research  and 
language  skills  development.  This  modular  ap- 
proach also  provides  teachers  the  flexibility  to  offer 
the  modules  as  a complete  semester-length  course 
or  as  supporting  activities  in  a full  year  skills  or 
content-based  course.  Worksheets  and  mini-lessons 
provide  models  that  students  then  apply  to  their 
own  projects. 

As  a result  of  our  experiences  using  this  approach 
in  our  classes,  the  syllabus  has  become  more  struc- 
tured, with  worksheet  exercises  that  develop  stu- 
dents' skills  in  problem  areas  and  a selection  of 
materials  that  can  be  adapted  to  differing  abilities, 
available  resources,  and  research  directions.  A typi- 
cal syllabus  incorporates  the  following  modules: 
topic  and  group  selection;  background  research; 
research  design;  observation;  questionnaires  and 
interviews;  reports;  analysis;  charts,  graphs  and 
posters;  and  presentations.  Within  these  modules, 
language  as  well  as  research  skills  are  developed. 
Scanning  and  skimming  exercises  facilitate  back- 
ground research.  Practice  in  opening  and  closing 
discussions,  sharing  opinions  and  nominating  new 
topics  supports  classroom  discussion  of  research 
findings.  Peer  and  teacher  review  helps  the  process 
of  writing  in-progress  and  final  reports,  and  video- 
taped progress  reports  with  simultaneous  evalua- 
tion by  classmates  and  subsequent  viewing  by 
presenters  helps  prepare  students  for  the  final  pre- 
sentation, which  we  have  typically  organized  as  a 
poster  session. 

Although  ethnography  has  traditionally  been 
within  the  domain  of  social  science  research,  pre- 
dominantly anthropology,  ethnographic  methods 
are  particularly  suitable  for  EFL  students  because 
this  approach  to  research  utilizes  methods  that  rely 
not  only  on  linguistic  ability  in  order  to  perform 
interviews,  for  example,  but  also  on  other  tech- 
niques such  as  observation  that  require  few  linguis- 
tic resources.  One  task  that  is  used  to  develop 
students'  observation  skills  is  to  send  them  out  on 
the  campus  for  twenty  minutes  to  the  cafeteria,  li- 
brary or  other  busy  locations  with  instructions  to 
observe  styles  of  dress,  behaviors,  and  patterns  of 
interaction.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  also  required 
to  record  field  notes  based  on  these  observations. 
From  this  exercise,  students  learn  valuable  lessons 
such  as  the  extent  to  which  they  notice  behavior 
when  it  is  consciously  observed,  and  that  choices 
are  made  in  deciding  which  individuals  and  what 
interactions  to  record  as  field  notes  simply  because 
all  information  present  in  the  observation  field  can- 
not be  written  down. 


Back  in  the  classroom,  students  discuss  not  only 
what  they  observed  and  the  associated  difficulties 
in  keeping  field  notes,  but  they  also  explore  their 
own  situatedness  in  recording  the  data.  Questions 
such  as  "what  drew  your  attention  to  the  individu- 
als you  recorded, ""how  did  it  feel  to  keep  notes 
while  observing," "how  did  you  decide  the  location 
where  you  observed  from, "and  so  forth  are  fodder 
for  interesting,  serious  discussion.  They  encourage 
students  to  consider  how  their  position  as  research- 
ers necessarily  influences  the  process  and  practice 
of  inquiry.  This  exercise,  and  ones  for  teaching 
other  ethnographic  methods,  attempt  not  only  to 
help  students  master  the  technique  but  also  to  ana- 
lyze each  step  of  the  process  to  improve  their  skills 
and  continually  consider  how  the  situation  might 
have  been  approached  differently  and  speculate  on 
the  results  that  a different  approach  might  have 
yielded. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  illustration  above, 
teaching  ethnography  is  demanding  for  teachers.  It 
is  demanding  not  only  because  this  form  of  activity 
is  new  to  Japanese  students,  being  absent  from  tra- 
ditional educational  culture,  but  also  because  it  has 
not  been  a major  technique  used  within  the  aca- 
demic research  community  of  Japan.  One  of  the 
initial  challenges  is  convincing  students  of  the  it- 
erative nature  of  the  research.  It  is  important  to 
help  students  understand  that  ethnographic  re- 
search develops  throughout  the  course  of  the  re- 
search project,  and  data  collected  at  one  stage  of 
the  process  often  influences  the  direction  of  in- 
quiry at  later  stages.  This  is  difficult  for  students  to 
grasp  because  they  often  begin  the  project  with  an 
anticipated  "conclusion"  in  mind,  and  we  have 
encountered  progress  reports  typically  written  as 
traditional  final  summative  reports.  Then,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case  with  any  learning,  overcompensation 
occurs  and  students  then  may  state  unashamedly 
that  they  could  not  complete  work  due  to  their 
own  carelessness  or  not  spending  enough  time  on 
it. 

Providing  interim  feedback  and  class  discussion, 
however,  can  help  to  mitigate  students'  feelings  of 
frustration  and  uncertainty  during  the  research 
process.  Most  importantly,  students  need  to  learn 
the  difference  between  creating  a research  hypoth- 
esis that  they  will  test,  and  holding  a predeter- 
mined estimation  of  what  the  research  will  yield. 
This  conceptual  challenge  is  faced  during  the  tran- 
sition from  background  research  to  later  modules, 
and  can  be  learned  through  either  verbal  or  visual 
exercises  that  present  scenarios  without  their  end- 
ings. After  discussing  potential  outcomes  for  these 
situations,  the  endings  are  presented  and  further 
discussion  examines  the  factors  that  lead  to  the 
various  anticipated  endings.  A breakthrough  occurs 
when  students  are  able  to  let  go  of  one  strongly 
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held  expectation,  and  subsequently  can  view  the 
ethnographic  research  project  as  one  of  discovery 
which  provides  further  motivation  in  its  pursuit. 

The  autonomy  provided  by  ethnographic  re- 
search projects  typically  energizes  students  to  re- 
spond and  learn  in  creative  ways.  Do  you  have  a 
student  who  wants  to  "watch  movies?"  If  you  have 
them  justify  including  their  interests  in  their  re- 
search projects,  you  may  be  surprised  by  the  cre- 
ativity you  will  witness.  One  student  who  in  the 
initial  stages  of  choosing  a topic  indicated  an  inter- 
est in  movies  decided  to  code  and  analyze  the  spa- 
tial proximities  of  characters  in  five  of  her  favorite 
movies.  She  did  this  in  order  to  triangulate  data  she 
had  collected  from  questionnaires  she  had  admin- 
istered to  foreigners  and  Japanese  regarding  cul- 
tural differences  in  personal  space  when 
communicating.  Not  all  project  designs  are  so  am- 
bitious, but  other  student  projects  have  included 
gender  in  advertising,  manners,  international  mar- 
riages, cultural  adjustment  of  homestay  families 
and  students,  and  cross-cultural  analysis  of  fashion. 
One  of  the  most  crucial  by-products  of  the  research 
process  is  the  transference  of  responsibility  that 
occurs.  Students  learn  that  they  can  direct  their 
language  learning  according  to  their  preferences, 
and  that  they  can  be  successful  in  doing  so. 

Ethnographic  research  requires  resourcefulness 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students.  All  avail- 
able opportunities  need  to  be  tapped,  and  for  inter- 
cultural  topics,  obtaining  foreign  viewpoints  is 
typically  a challenge.  Brainstorming  activities  iden- 
tify locally  available  resources  such  as  foreign 
study-abroad  students,  other  international  ex- 
change venues  and  internet  communication.  En- 
couraging students  to  collaborate  and  share 
resources  helps  facilitate  a classroom  community  of 
inquiry.  One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  for 
teachers  and  students  is  to  fit  the  research  to  the 
available  resources,  and  earlier  discussion  about 
how  there  is  no  single  answer  or  truth  to  discover 
helps  facilitate  results  at  this  stage.  When  the  win- 
dow is  opened  wide,  students  may  initially  hesi- 
tate, but  when  they  realize  that  they  can  leap 
forward,  they  do  (sometimes  with  a little  prod- 
ding). This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 
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Although  many  team  teachers  admit  that 

there  are  problems  which  need  to  be  solved, 
the  enormous  popularity  of  team  teaching 
(TT)  among  students  was  reported  in  Miyazato's 
study  (2000).  In  this  study,  two  major  hypotheses  are 
assumed  for  the  effectiveness  of  TT  based  on  detenni- 
nants  of  Keller's  (1983)  education-oriented  theory:  (1) 
the  TT  approach  reduces  learners'  stress  and  anxiety 
in  foreign  language  (FL)  classes  by  a native  speaker 
teacher  of  English  (NSTE)  and  supplements  the  learn- 
ers' lack  of  linguistic  abilities  with  the  help  of  a Japa- 
nese teacher  of  English  GTE),  which  increases  the 
learners'  expectancy  of  success;  (2)  cross-cultural  is- 
sues for  the  theme  in  the  TT  course  increase  learners' 
intrinsic  motivation  and  are  also  relevant  to  their 
instrumental  needs  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
Japan's  internationalization. 

TT  and  Japanese  learners'  psychology 
Japanese  students'  anxiety  in  TT 
JTEs  and  NSTEs  in  Miyazato's  2000  study  perceived 
that  the  presence  of  a JTE  compensates  for  the  limi- 
tations in  students'  linguistic  abilities  and  lessens 
students'  stress  and  tension  in  FL  learning.  Ellis 
(1993)  points  out  that  the  biggest  problem  in  Japa- 
nese high  schools  is  the  learners'  lack  of  exposure 
to  spoken  English,  because  English  classes  are 
mostly  conducted  in  Japanese.  In  addition,  anxiety 
toward  NSTEs'  different  teaching  styles  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  a great  influence  on  learners'  psy- 
chology. Yamashiro  and  McLaughlin  (2000)  state 
that  a mental  block  occurs  in  FL  learners  when 
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they  fear  they  might  not  understand  every  word  or 
be  able  to  speak  without  making  mistakes. 

Not  only  learners'  linguistic  limitations  but  also 
their  psychological  distance  from  NSTEs  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  another  component  of  FL  anxiety  in 
Japanese  learners.  NSTEs  are  still  rare  for  many  Japa- 
nese students,  especially  in  less  urban  areas. 
Miyazato's  2000  study  indicated  that  one-third  of 
the  participants  had  no  previous  exposure  to  NSTEs' 
classes  before  entering  the  university.  Medgyes 
(1992,  pg.  340)  argues  that  nonnative -speaking  EFL 
teachers  have  advantages  in  anticipating  language 
difficulties  by  being  empathetic  to  the  learners' 
problems  and  sharing  the  learners'  mother  tongue. 

In  summary,  JTEs  in  TT  are  assumed  to  serve  two 
roles:  as  a linguistic  assistant  for  students'  better 
understanding  of  English  and  as  a pressure  relief 
valve  for  language  learning. 

Students'  perceptions  of  native  and  nonnative  teachers 
Despite  the  learners'  anxiety  toward  NSTEs,  a con- 
tradictory perception  of  NSTEs  as  charismatic  is  re- 
ported by  Japanese  EFL  learners  in  the  literature  of 
TT  under  the  JET  (Japan  Exchange  and  Teaching) 
Program.  In  recent  years,  TT  has  been  Assistant  En- 
glish teacher  (AET)-centered  and  JTEs  have  tended 
to  take  a more  passive  role  as  an  "interpreter."  This 
is  not  only  due  to  the  AETs'  dissatisfaction  over  be- 
ing used  as  living  tape  recorders,  but  also  from  stu- 
dents' strong  expectations  of  AETs  to  be  the  main 
teacher  in  TT  settings. 

Although  most  AETs  in  the  JET  Program  are 
young  college  graduates  with  little  or  no  teaching 
experience,  admiration  toward  AETs,  especially 
Anglo  speakers  of  English,  is  seen  from  students  in 
Japan.  Sturman  (1992,  pg.  159)  also  states  that  the 
presence  of  foreign  teachers  in  the  Japanese  school 
is  appreciated  as  living  "proof"  of  the  international- 
ization of  Japan. 

Japanese  students'  motivation  in  FL  learning 
A problematic  issue  is  that  many  university  students 
show  little  interest  in  learning  English.  Berwick 
and  Ross  (1989)  state  that  an  instrumental  moti- 
vation vacuum  was  left  by  years  of  competition 
and  by  studying  English  for  entrance  exams  to 
get  into  the  highest  possible  level  university  in 
Japan's  hierarchy  of  uni- 
versities. Actually, 

Koizumi  and  Matsuo 
(1993)  report  that  a de- 
crease in  motivation  of 
Japanese  junior  high 
school  students  is  found 
after  the  initial  stage  of 
the  learning  process. 

Furthermore,  many  stu- 
dents in  the  universities 
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in  less  urban  districts  intend  to  spend  their  future 
lives  in  their  local  areas,  where  English  is  not  really 
indispensable  for  their  daily  lives  yet.  Therefore, 
they  perceive  little  necessity  to  learn  English  and 
have  little  instrumental  motivation.  Consequently, 
increasing  their  intrinsic  motivation  becomes  the 
essential  issue  in  those  environments. 

Cross-cultural  studies  and  learners'  motivation 
One  of  the  possible  factors  for  which  TTU  (team 
teaching  at  the  university  level)  was  evaluated  more 
highly  than  TTSE  (team  teaching  in  secondary  edu- 
cation) in  Miyazato's  (2001)  survey  was  the  adop- 
tion of  cross-cultural  issues,  which  are  presumed  to 
induce  intrinsic  motivation  in  Japanese  EFL  learn- 
ers who  no  longer  respond  to  the  standard  meth- 
ods of  studying  English.  Prodromou  (1992,  pg.  47) 
states  that  discovering  more  about  a culture  so  dif- 
ferent from  a students'  own  is  an  intrinsic  delight 
in  language  learning. 

It  can  also  be  assumed  that  despite  learners'  anxi- 
ety or  even  refusal  to  learn  the  English  language, 
especially  learners  of  low  English  proficiency,  ac- 
quiring knowledge  on  cross-cultural  issues,  how- 
ever, would  fit  their  hidden  desire  to  communicate 
with  foreign  people  and  societal  expectations  for 
accommodating  themselves  to  Japan's  internation- 
alization. As  Yamashiro  and  McLaughlin  (2000) 
indicate,  some  researchers  have  noted  a high  level 
of  motivation  among  Japanese  students  without  a 
corresponding  high  level  of  proficiency. 

Hence,  it  is  hypothesized  that  TT  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  Japanese  learners  because  it  lessens 
their  anxiety  and  eventually  gives  an  impetus  to 
their  intrinsic  and  instrumental  motivation  in  En- 
glish learning  through  cross-cultural  studies. 

Method 

Participants 

The  participants  were  11  male  and  seven  female 
students  from  two  freshman  TT  English  courses 
(N  = 92)  which  were  taught  by  the  same  team 

teachers  of  a university  in  a small 
city.  Six  students  from  each  of  three 
different  English  proficiency  levels 
(beginner,  intermediate,  and  ad- 
vanced) were  randomly  chosen 
based  on  the  results  of  an  English 
proficiency  test. 

Procedure 

Two  TT  courses  on  cross-cultural 
studies  were  conducted  in  the 
Spring  semester.  After  the  summer 
vacation,  conversation  practice  un- 
der TT  was  done  in  the  Fall  semes- 
ter in  order  to  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  perceive 
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cross-cultural  studies  in  TT  in  comparison  to  an- 
other approach  in  TT.  The  TOEIC  test,  short  ver- 
sion, was  given  in  September  to  gauge  the 
proficiency  of  the  participants  in  this  study.  After 
the  academic  year  of  the  TT  course,  individual 
semi-open  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  18 
participants. 

Results/Discussion 

Among  the  16  students  who  preferred  TT  to  indi- 
vidual instruction  (II),  eight  acknowledged  the  advan- 
tages of  TT,  offering  dual  perspectives  and 
cross-cultural  interactions  as  their  model.  However, 
the  other  eight  students  claimed  that  they  would  take 
II  by  an  NSTE  if  their  English  proficiency  reached  a 
certain  level,  which  implies  that  half  of  the  TT  sup- 
porters see  TT  as  a footstep  toward  II  by  an  NSTE. 
Therefore,  it  is  predicted  that  a main  cause  of  Japa- 
nese learners'  anxiety  in  FL  classes  is  a low  tolerance 
of  linguistic  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  and  that  anxi- 
ety toward  NSTE  themselves  will  be  mostly  solved  if 
anxiety  about  their  linguistic  uncertainty  decreases. 

Interestingly,  however,  the  anxiety  of  linguistic 
uncertainty  was  reported  least  by  beginners,  com- 
pared to  advanced  and  intermediate  learners.  Be- 
ginners did  actually  perceive  their  lack  of  English 
ability  and  great  dependence  on  JTEs.  However, 
having  a JTE  who  helped  them  out  of  hopeless  situ- 
ations and  their  anxiety  about  FL  learning,  they 
looked  at  the  content  of  the  class  rather  than  the 
form  of  the  language. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  advanced  learners' 
high  anxiety  is  that  advanced  learners  are  more 
critical  about  their  own  English  abilities. 

Yamashiro  and  McLaughlin  (2000,  pg.  13)  also 
draw  attention  to  the  sociocultural  aspect  of  Japa- 
nese notions  of  "face"  and  the  extraordinary  pres- 
sure to  fit  in  with  group  norms. 

As  for  TT  as  a motivational  inducement,  it  can  be 


concluded  that  a TT  approach  which  focuses  on 
cross-cultural  studies  motivates  learners,  especially 
those  of  low  English  proficiency.  Although  the  sys- 
tem of  self-reporting  concerning  motivation  has 
limitations,  the  data  of  11  supporters  of  cross-cul- 
tural studies  and  nine  students  who  reported  an 
increase  in  their  motivation,  among  the  18  partici- 
pants, give  some  validation  to  the  conclusion. 
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A History 
of  the  Native 
Speaking 
English 
Teacher 

Scott  Sommers 
Claire  English  Institute 
Friday,  4:30,  Room  32B 

The  history  and  sociolinguistics  of  English  in 
the  nations  where  it  is  spoken  as  a first  lan- 
guage is  well  understood — or  at  least  re- 
searched. Likewise,  these  aspects  of  the  language  in 
the  former  colonies  of  Britain  and  in  the  USA  are 
increasingly  coming  under  scrutiny.  In  the  nations 
where  English  is  spoken  as  a foreign  language,  how- 
ever, very  little  is  known  about  the  place  of  English. 
Drawing  from  previously  published  sources,  this 
paper  attempts  to  synthesize  an  historical  and 
sociolinguistic  description  of  the  place  of  English  as 
it  has  been  developing  in  North-East  Asia,  Japan, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  China.  The  historical  de- 
scription of  this  situation,  combined  with  a discus- 
sion of  the  contemporary  case,  points  to  an  amazing 
change  in  the  world.  A migration  of  English-speak- 
ing people  is  occurring  in  Asia  to  answer  an  histori- 
cally continuous  call  for  English  teachers.  These 
migrants  are  developing  their  own  culture  and  con- 
structing their  own  world  to  express  this  culture. 

One  look  at  the  Internet  and  you  can  tell 
something's  going  on  in  East  Asia.  It  seems  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  English  taught  so  ex- 
tensively by  foreign  teachers  than  in  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  China.  And  while  it  is  arguable 
that  nowhere  else  is  English  education  so  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a failure,  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  Asia's  initial  contact  with  the  West 
brought  a great  demand  for  English  language  skills 
that  could  not  be  met  by  local  teachers.  Beginning 
in  Japan  during  the  1870s,  and  in  China  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  schools  utilizing  foreign,  na- 


tive-speaking instructors  teaching  in  English  were 
established  by  government  and  missionary  organi- 
zations. The  rise  of  nationalism  in  Japan  and  China 
destroyed  all  of  this,  and  the  school  systems  that 
emerged  from  the  devastation  of  this  period  were 
more  concerned  with  training  workers  and  soldiers 
than  with  educating  citizens  to  understand  the 
world.  English  emerged  as  an  arcane  code  of  gram- 
matical rules  to  be  mastered  merely  for  the  sake  of 
passing  tests.  The  study  of  English  as  communica- 
tion was  to  wait  half  a century  before  individuals 
could  once  again  pursue  the  kind  of  education  that 
served  their  interests.  As  martial  law  came  to  an 
end  and  with  the  development  of  affluent  econo- 
mies, Asians  became  free  to  pursue  their  own  edu- 
cational goals.  The  huge  shortage  of  teachers  with 
communicative  English  skills  once  again  led  to  a 
widespread  use  of  foreign,  native  speaking  instruc- 
tors. 

In  Japan,  beginning  in  the  1870s,  and  later  in 
China,  starting  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  dozens  of 
schools  were  established  that  used  English  as  their 
medium  of  communication.  The  goal  of  these 
schools  was  to  teach  the  technological  and  cultural 
skills  necessary  to  become  part  of  the  modern 
world.  In  Japan,  these  schools  were  established  by 
the  national  government,  and  their  descendents 
went  on  to  become  the  leading  national  universities 
of  Japan.  In  China,  schools  established  by  Christian 
missions  led  the  development  of  post-secondary 
education  by  building  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
later  universities  staffed  by  foreign  teachers  instruct- 
ing in  English.  By  the  1930s,  these  schools  had  edu- 
cated a generation  of  business  and  political  elite 
who  were  remarkably  fluent  in  English. 

The  turmoil  that  ended  in  the  1940s  saw  an  end 
to  all  of  this.  Newly  established  governments  cre- 
ated schools  whose  goal  was  the  socialization  of 
national  identity  and  workplace  discipline.  Stan- 
dardized national  curriculums  were  developed  in 
Japan,  China,  and  Taiwan  that  had  no  place  in 
them  for  anything  but  the  national  language.  En- 
glish instruction  withered  into  the  uneven  form  of 
instruction  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Military 
regimes  and  post-war  poverty  assured  that  all  but  a 
select  few  would  have  access  to  the  special  educa- 
tions and  overseas  travel  necessary  for  effective  lan- 
guage learning. 

By  the  1980s  and  90s,  however,  this  had 
changed.  The  martial  control  of  society  was  disap- 
pearing, and  increased  economic  development  as- 
sured that  citizens  would  have  the  power  to 
educate  themselves  and  their  children  any  way 
they  choose.  The  demand  for  English  that  emerged 
from  this  situation  was  amazing,  as  was  the  solu- 
tion. While  a huge  army  had  been  educated  and 
trained  to  teach  the  grammatically  oriented  form 
of  English  that  flourishes  in  the  public  schools, 
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The  revised  edition  of  Let's  Talk  is  now  expanded  into  a three-level  series. 
This  communicative  speaking  and  listening  course  in  American  English  is 
designed  to  develop  oral  communication  skills. 

♦ Concrete  pair  and  group-work  activities  can  be  used  in  both  small  and  large  groups. 

♦ Personalised  language  tasks  encourage  students  to  share  ideas. 

♦ Stimulating  themes  engage  students  and  generate  lively  conversations. 

♦ Frequent  language  support  facilitates  fluency. 

♦ Vocabulary-building  exercises  prepare  students  for  a topic. 

♦ Authentic  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  stimulate  discussion. 

♦ Information-gap  activities  provide  additional  speaking  practice. 

♦ Self-study  section  provides  additional  listening  practice. 
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new  interchange  is  the  world’s  most  successful 
series  for  adult  and  young  adult  learners  of  English. 
Now  available  with  Student  Audio  CD,  the  Student's 
Books  take  students  from  beginning  to  intermediate 
levels  of  proficiency  and  offer  a multi-skills  syllabus 
integrating  themes,  grammatical  structures,  functions, 
and  vocabulary. 


Class  Audio  Cassettes  and  CDs  include  the  Conversations,  Grammar 
Focus  frames,  Listening  activities,  and  Pronunciation  practice  from  the 
Students  Books,  all  recorded  in  natural,  conversational  English.  Also 
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Charles  Shields  with  Jack  C.  Richards 

The  New  Interchange  CD-ROMs  for  Levels  1 and  2 give  students 
engaging  and  enjoyable  acdvities  to  do  at  home  on  their  computers  or  in 
school  self-study  centers.  The  Intro  level  will  be  available  soon. 
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This  two-hour  Teacher- Training  Video  and  accompanying  128-page  photocopiable  Video  Manual 
provide  a thorough  introduction  to  New  Interchange  and  step-by-step  instructions  for  teaching  the 
activities  found  in  a typical  unit.  The  course  is  divided  into  ten  professional  development  modules 
appropriate  for  group  training  or  self-study.  This  flexible  program  provides  between  5 and  20 
hours  of  training. 
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Passages  is  a two-level,  multi-skills  course  that  takes  students  from 
the  high-intermediate  to  the  advanced  level.  It  is  designed  to  follow 
the  New  foterchange  series  or  any  other  beginning  to  intermediate 
course.  Passages  continues  the  popular  New  Interchange  approach  to 
listening  and  speaking  by  offering  a communicative  methodology 
that  focuses  on  both  fluency  and  accuracy. 
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The  Placement  and  Evaluation  Package  provides  teachers  with  the  tools  to  assess  their  students’ 
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• Two  mid-terms  and  finals  for  each  level  • Audio  cassettes  for  the  listening  sections 

• Step-by-step  instructions  for  administering  the  tests  • Photocopiable  tests 
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New  Interchange  now  offers  support  for  teachers  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  Web  site.  You  will  be  able 
to  download  sample  units,  try  extra  activities  sent  in  by 
other  teachers,  hear  samples  of  the  audio  program,  and 
exchange  ideas  with  other  teachers. 
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Jack  C.  Richards 

Videos  for  Intro  and  Levels  1-3  offer 
dramatized  and  documentary  sequences 
that  reinforce  the  language  presented  in 
each  Student’s  Book  unit.  The  video 
courses  can  also  be  used  independently. 


Each  level  of  New  Interchange  includes  Lab  Cassettes  designed  to 
give  students  additional  practice  in  listening  comprehension, 
pronunciation,  grammar,  and  oral  fluency.  A Lab  Guide 
accompanies  each  level  and  provides  different  levels  of  support  for 
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decades  of  isolation  and  poverty  had  resulted  in  a 
vast  shortage  of  teachers  who  could  effectively 
teach  communicative  English.  As  in  the  past,  large 
numbers  of  foreign,  native  speaking  instructors 
would  be  'imported'  to  staff  schools  and  teach 
communicative  English  skills. 

The  foreign-staffed  schools  of  Japan  and  their 
Christian  counterpart  in  China  are  quite  well  un- 
derstood. Some  of  their  instructors  left  autobiogra- 
phies and  large  collections  of  personal  writings  in 
newspapers  and  private  collections.  Many  biogra- 
phies have  been  written  that  draw  from  this  mate- 
rial and  describe  in  great  detail  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  teachers  overseas.  In  addition,  gov- 
ernments along  with  university  and  church  schol- 
ars have  researched  the  contributions  of  this  period 
to  their  own  histories.  In  part,  this  is  because  many 
of  the  educators  involved  came  from  established 
organizations.  A large  number  were  well-respected 
educators,  scientists,  and  administrators  prior  to 
their  arrival  in  Asia. 

While  many  facts  are  known  about  the  pioneers 
of  English  teaching  in  Asia,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  more  contemporary  scene.  Research  on 
native-speaking  teachers  in  this  contemporary  situ- 
ation almost  always  focuses  on  the  technical  value 
of  speaking  skill,  rather  than  on  the  more  personal 
aspects  of  life.  For  example,  while  the  number  must 
be  known  accurately  in  such  places  as  Japan,  I have 
yet  to  see  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  foreign 
teachers  who  are  working  in  Asia.  While  my  esti- 
mate of  between  250,000  and  a million  people  over 
the  last  ten  years  may  be  wrong,  the  true  number  is 
certainly  vast.  In  fact,  considering  the  short  time 
period,  it  compares  well  with  the  100  million  or  so 
migrants  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  during  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  addition,  many 
other  aspects  of  the  culture  and  society  of  contem- 
porary English  teaching  in  Asia  resemble  the  migra- 
tions of  Europeans  to  the  Americas  over  the  last 
two  centuries,  for  example: 

Motivations:  As  with  the  current  situation,  most 
early  migrants  were  searching  for  better  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Also,  most  early  migrants 
did  not  come  from  the  poorest  regions  of  their 
nations,  but  rather  from  regions  that  were  suf- 
fering from  economic  slowdowns.  Those  who 
migrated  were  better  off  than  those  who  stayed 
at  home. 

Return  migration:  Most  English  teachers  at  some 
time  resettle  in  their  nation  of  origin.  While  this 
pattern  changed  over  time,  many,  everijhost, 
who  migrate  to  America,  up  until  the^920s, 
returned  to  their  home  nation,  sometimes  even 
returning  to  America  one  or  two  more  times. 

Work:  The  domination  of  certain  industries  by 
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particular  ethnic  groups  is  well  known.  For  ex- 
ample, Chinese  dominate  the  restaurant  indus- 
try and  in  the  past  laundries  and  corner  stores  (a 
market  now  dominated  by  Koreans).  The  ethnic 
domination  of  the  English  industry  is  not  sub- 
stantially different. 

Despite  the  lack  of  attention  to  cultural  and  social 
aspects  of  English  teacher's  lives,  there  are  vast  re- 
sources available  to  study  this  phenomenon.  For 
example,  the  Internet  appears  to  be  one  of  the  main 
forms  of  communication  and  cultural  exchange  for 
Asian-based  English  teachers.  The  Net  is  widely  used 
for  finding  jobs,  but  it  is  also  a medium  of  cultural 
expression.  Analysis  of  the  Web-based  culture  of 
English  teachers  in  Asia  points  to  a group  that 
shares  many  common  themes,  regardless  of  country 
of  origin  or  place  of  settlement. 

This  is  not  surprising  given  the  many  similarities 
in  working  and  living  situations  shared  by  English 
teachers  in  different  Asian  countries.  For  example, 
citizenship,  never  an  issue  for  early  migrants,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  East  Asia.  Labour 
laws  are  weak  or  poorly  enforced.  Fortunately,  En- 
glish teachers,  unlike  citizens  of  the  many  Asian 
nations,  are  much  more  free  to  travel  and  work 
wherever  they  want.  All  these  factors  contribute  to 
the  kind  of  fluid,  expressive  culture  we  find  among 
English  teachers  in  Asia. 

The  historical  movement  that  contemporary  En- 
glish teaching  is  part  of  has  been  long  and  dramatic. 
While  early  foreign  English  teachers  established 
highly  effective  schools,  these  were  destroyed  in  the 
disruptions  brought  by  the  emergence  of  nationalism 
in  Asia.  History  has  been  able  to  repeat  itself  however, 
and  once  again  foreign  English  teachers  have  been 
able  to  involve  themselves  in  the  huge  movement  of 
peoples  that  is  now  changing  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  Surrounded  by  similar  demands  and  living  simi- 
lar lifestyles,  these  teachers  have  created  their  own 
style  of  life  and  culture,  much  of  which  is  contained 
on  the  Internet.  The  potential  to  study  this  culture 
abounds  and  is  a promising  focus  of  future  research. 
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What  teachers  are  saying  about  To/k  a Lot^ 


*The  comments  below  were  not  solicited. 

“Ta/fc  a Lot  is  fabulous!  Brilliant!”  (Teacher  in  Osaka) 

“Finally  a publisher  takes  the  needs  of  specific  students  into 
consideration  rather  than  just  trying  to  sell  to  everybody.”  (Teacher  in  Kobe) 

“I  find  Talk  a Lot  enormously  helpful,  relevant,  and  well-designed.” 

(Teacher  in  Ishikawa) 

“These  books  are  the  best  for  Japanese  students!  They  have  made  my  life  a 
lot  easier!”  (Teacher  in  Sapporo) 

“I  love  the  activities  in  Talk  a Loti ” (Teacher  in  Shimane) 

“Congratulations!  I was  skeptical  of  the  promise  'it  really  works'.  It  does.  Your 
writers,  and  David  Martin  in  particular,  obviously  have  a clear  perception  of 
their  target  audience.”  (Teacher  in  Tokyo) 

“The  lessons  really  WORK!”  (Teacher  in  Sapporo) 

“These  books  are  the  best.  It's  nice  using  a book  tailored  to  the  culture  we  are 
working  in.”  (Teacher  in  Osaka) 

“Thanks  for  developing  such  a dynamite  text  for  college  classes.” 

(Teacher  in  Tokyo) 

“Excellent,  teacher-friendly  textbooks.”  (Teacher  in  Kobe) 

“Talk  a Lot  is  a fantastic,  fantastic  book!”  (Teacher  in  Fukui) 

“I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  the  Talk  a Lot  texts.  They  are  the  most  enjoyable 
I've  ever  used.  I've  recommended  them  to  a number  of  teachers  and  their 
response  was  the  same.”  (Teacher  in  Tokyo) 

“I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  it!”  (Teacher  in  Tokyo) 


* Talk  a Lot:  starting  out 

(teenage— adult,  false -beginner  level) 

* Talk  a Lot:  Communicating  In  English 

(teenage— adult,  low-intermediate  level ) 

* Talk  a Lot:  Junior  senior 


(a  communicative  activity  book  for  junior/s&i&A 
O igh  school  students ) ^ 

— 
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Affect  Change 
in  University 
EFL  Students 

John  Thurman 
Kochi  Women's  University 
Friday,  12:00,  Room  21C 

What  are  the  dynamics  of  motivation  and 
affect  in  the  English  as  a foreign  language 
classroom?  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  motivation,  attitudes,  and  anxiety  held  by  those 
who  are  learning  a foreign  language.  For  example, 
motivation  consists  of,  amongst  many  other  orien- 
tations, the  orientations  of  integrative  motivation 
and  instrumental  motivation.  It  would  not  be  un- 
usual that  due  to  certain  circumstances  or  experi- 
ences, a single  student's  motivation  for  learning  will 
move  from  where  there  is  more  intensity  in,  for  ex- 
ample, integrative  motivation,  to  where  there  is 
now  more  intensity  in  instrumental  motivation. 
These  changes  can  mean  a great  deal  as  to  how  the 
teacher  will  plan  future  lessons. 

Researchers  recently  have  begun  to  see  motivation 
in  less  static  terms  and  to  see  it  as  an  ongoing  process 
that  goes  through  stages.  One  of  these  is  Dornyei, 
who,  along  with  Otto  in  1998  wrote  a very  informa- 
tive paper  dealing  with  the  second  language  learning 
motivational  process.  According  to  these  researchers, 
motivation  can  be  considered  a process  through 
which  a student  goes  through  various  phases  of  moti- 
vation when  a person  learns  a foreign  language. 

There  is  a "pre-actional  phase"  and  an  "actional 
phase"  (with  an  "instigation  force"  in-between),  end- 
ing up  with  a "post-actional  phase.  In  the  section  of 
the  actional  phase,  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  action 
sequence  called  "Appraisal,"  where  fluctuations  in  the 
motivation  of  the  motivational  construct  can  occur, 
and  in  the  words  of  Dornyei  and  Otto: 

Students  constantly  evaluate  how  well  they  are 
doing  in  terms  of  approaching  the  desired  out- 
come, and  if  they  feel  that  their  action  is  condu- 
cive to  reaching  that  outcome  they  experience  a 
feeling  of  success,  which  then  provides  further 
motivation.  (1998,  p.  58) 
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In  his  famous  1985  book,  Social  Psychology  and 
Second  Language  Learning:  The  Role  of  Attitudes  and 
Motivation,  Gardner  reported  research  done  by  him 
and  Desrochers  where  an  excursion  was  planned  for 
Canadian-English  students  to  help  them  interact 
with  French  Canadians  and  found  that  positive  atti- 
tude change  occurred  not  from  the  amount  of  con- 
tact but  from  the  experiences  themselves  (Gardner, 
1985,  pp.  86-87).  Gardner  also  mentioned  earlier 
studies  where  there  was  a reported  deterioration  of 
attitudes  towards  second  language  learning  as  a 
result  of  continued  study  (p.  89)  and  in  a study  for 
publication  in  that  book,  found  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  attitudes  from  the  first  to  second  year 
(p.  97)  and  postulates  that  this  may  be  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  course,  the  effect  of  increased  age,  edu- 
cation and  experience,  "or  the  effect  of  taking  the 
test  twice"  (p.  97). 

In  1999,  Kang  published  a study  he  had  con- 
ducted in  Korea  in  1995.  This  study  surveyed  40 
male  and  40  female  randomly  selected  high  school 
students  who  were  taught  English  as  a required 
subject  at  two  Korean  high  schools,  one  an  urban 
high  school  and  the  other  more  rural.  The  survey 
instrument  was  an  open-ended  questionnaire  with 
four  questions,  of  which  the  third  dealt  with  moti- 
vational change: 

"How  different  are  your  current  motivation  (ori- 
entations) from  the  past  or  the  future?" 

Kang  was  able  to  isolate  four  major  reasons  a 
student's  motivation  changes  and  the  focus  of  the 
proceeding  paragraph  will  concentrate  on  the  third 
of  these  questions  with  some  examples  from  Kang's 
results. 

The  first  is  that  there  was  a shift  from  a more  in- 
trinsic orientation/motivation  to  a more  instrumen- 
tal one.  This  mostly  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
students  were  initially  excited  to  study  English  but 
then  they  needed  to  study  English  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity. The  second  reason  was  due  to  a shift  from 
"intrinsic  and  extrinsic  orientation/motivation  dur- 
ing the  middle  school  years  to  a loss  of  interest  be- 
cause of  external  causes,  such  as  task  difficulty"  (p. 
17).  A student  reported,  "At  first,  English  was  so 
easy  and  interesting  that  I was  interested  in  study- 
ing English  during  middle  school  years,  but  it  was 
getting  so  more  difficult  that  I lost  interest"  (p.  17). 
This  is  also  common  in  Japan  where  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  middle  school,  the  students  encounter  a 
difficult  grammatical  item  and  many  second-year 
junior  high  school  students  lose  much  of  the  enthu- 
siasm they  had  during  the  first  year  (K.  Becchaku, 
personal  communication,  June*  1999).  The  third 
reason  for  motivational  shifts  in  Kang's  subjects  was 
due  to  "attributions  of  success  or  failure  to  internal 
or  controllable  aspects  of  attributions,"  as  in  a loss 
of  interest,  (p.  18).  Lastly,  the  fourth  reason  for  a 
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shift  in  motivation  was  due  to  "motivational  and 
cognitive-informational  aspects  of  intrinsic/extrinsic 
orientations"  (p.  19):  "I  became  interested  in  study- 
ing English;  because  I got  an  excellent  grade  during 
the  middle  school  years.  But  I lost  interest  since  I 
got  a bad  grade  during  the  high  school  years"  (p. 
19-20).  Kang  explained  this  as  the  student  had  a 
more  intrinsic  orientation/motivation  because  of 
her  interests,  but  at  the  same  time;  there  was  a "cog- 
nitive-informational extrinsic"  orientation  in  the 
grade  and  that  it  was  an  external  criteria  for  success 
or  failure  and  this  external  criteria  could  influence 
the  student  positively  or  negatively.  Kang  claims 
that  from  his  results  there  were  two  sub-categories 
to  this  reason  that  the  subjects  answered  as  to  pre- 
dictions for  the  future:  movement  from  an  instru- 
mental orientation  (enter  a university)  to  an 
integrative  one  (once  entered;  to  write  letters  to  for- 
eign pen  pals);  and  from  one  instrumental  orienta- 
tion (enter  a university)  to  another  instrumental 
orientation  (get  a job). 

This  presentation  will  present  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  with  first-year  Japanese  university 
students  studying  English  as  a foreign  language. 

The  presenter  surveyed  these  students  at  the  start 
of  the  school  year  in  April  and  the  same  student 
group  a half-year  later  using  the  same  instrument. 
The  participants  for  this  study  were  first-year  stu- 
dents at  a women's  university  who  are  enrolled  in 
an  English  class  as  a foreign  language  class.  There 
were  36  first  year  students  who  took  the  survey  in 
early  April  and  29  students  from  almost  the  same 
group  who  took  the  same  survey  again  in  early  Oc- 
tober. The  instrument  used  in  this  survey  was  an 
instrument  adopted  by  Kimura  (1999)  (Cronbach's 
alpha=.6740).  In  this  survey,  there  are  50  questions 
comprising  10  categories  answered  on  a six-point 
scale: 

Intrinsic  Motivation; 

Extrinsic  Motivation; 

Extrinsic/Instrumental  Motivation- 

Instrumental  Motivation; 

Situation  Specific  Motivation  (Anxiety); 

Teacher-Specific  Motivation; 

Activity  Specific  Motivation; 

Attitudes  Towards  Anglofonic  Culture; 

Integrative  Motivation; 

Attribution. 

According  to  the  results,  the  overall  average  for  the 
April  group  was  3.57  (out  of  a high  of  six  and  a low 
of  one)  and  the  overall  Average  for  the  October 
group  was  3.69.  Next,  the  April  scores  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  October  scores.  If  the  number  is  a 
positive  one,  then  it  is  a score  that  was  higher  in 


October  than  it  was  in  April,  and,  oppositely,  if  the 
score  is  a negative,  then  the  score  for  that  item  or 
category  was  lower  in  October  than  it  was  in  April. 
Here  are  the  results  for  this  calculation  done  for  the 
categories: 

Category  1=  +0.084291 188 
Category  2=  +0. 1 0967433 
Category  3=  +0.360632 1 84 
Category  4=  +0. 1 87739464 
Category  5=  +0.03601 5326 
Category  6=  -0.078224777 
Category  7= +0.1 59482759 
Category  8=  +0.222222222 
Category  9=  +0.0584291 19 
Category  10=  +0.063457854 

As  can  be  seen,  all  the  categories  showed  higher 
scores,  except  for  one. 

Next,  conducting  t-tests,  it  was  found  that  the 
Total  score  was  significantly  higher  in  October, 

188,  than  in  April,  180  (p=<. 05).  Also,  the  Activity- 
Specific  Motivation  score  was  significantly  higher 
in  October,  36.125,  than  in  April,  33.75  (p=<. 02). 
Questions  in  this  category  deal  specifically  with 
what  a student  does  in  class,  such  as  working  in 
pairs  and  groups  and  the  use  of  video  and  music  in 
the  class. 

It  can  be  seen  form  the  above-stated  results  that  a 
student's  motivation  is  certainly  not  static.  That 
the  scores  were  higher  with  the  very  same  group  of 
students  with  the  very  same  survey  is  possibly 
proof  of  that.  It  can  also  be  seen  that  what  happens 
in  the  class,  as  in  the  Activity-Specific  Motivation, 
can  have  a great  effect  on  what  happens  to  shape 
the  student's  motivation.  Perhaps  this  may  mean 
that  much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  students.  Interest- 
ingly, outside  motivational  influences  did  not 
show  high  significance.  This  may  be  all  the  more 
proof  that  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  makes 
the  greatest  difference. 
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Falling  Student  Numbers  and  the  Impact  on  Employment 

Roger  Jones 

University  Teachers'  Union  Vice-President 


A massive  wind  of  change  is  steadily  going  to 
drastically  affect  all  aspects  of  Japanese  life.  It 
comes  at  a time  when  the  economy  is  al- 
ready extremely  bruised  and  battered  due  to  the 
longest  postwar  economic  depression  on  record. 

The  problem  is  the  drastically  falling  birth  rates. 
Indeed,  the  Japanese  population  as  a whole  is  going 
to  plummet  from  a high  of  around  130,000,000 
people — expected  in  a few  years  time — to  less  than 
96,000,000  people  in  under  90  years  Oapan  Statisti- 
cal Yearbook,  1998).  Birth  rates  are  already  at  an  all- 
time  low,  and  by  the  year  2008,  there  will  be  20% 
fewer  18-year-olds  than  at  present  (Yoshimi  & 
Onoda,  2001). 

These  striking  population  changes  will  have  a dra- 
matic impact  on  teaching  institutions  and  teachers. 
Put  simply,  there  are  far  more  school,  college,  and 
university  places  available  than  there  will  be  stu- 
dents to  fill  them.  The  length  and  breadth  of  Japan 
will  see  a panic  situation  in  educational  establish- 
ments, which  for  too  long  have  plundered  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg,  as  they  see  their  huge  rev- 
enues shrink.  Many,  perhaps  up  to  50%  of  universi- 
ties, may  simply  have  to  close  their  doors  and  go 
out  of  business. 

During  the  tough  times  ahead,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  pay  and  working  conditions  that  face 
teachers  will  be  under  threat.  Indeed,  it  has  already 
happened  in  its  most  draconian  form,  the  firing  of 
teachers.  At  Tokyo  Foreign  Language  College,  a two- 
year  vocational  institution,  the  management,  be- 
tween 1996  and  1997,  fired  a total  of  16  teachers, 
citing  falling  student  numbers  as  the  reason  for  the 
layoffs.  The  fired  teachers  were  all  union  members 
and  fought  against  the  dismissals.  Just  recently,  a 
Tokyo  District  Court  judge  ruled  against  the  dis- 
missals as  excessive  and  unnecessary  despite  the 
falling  student  numbers.  Furthermore,  Judge  Suzuki 
ruled  that,  despite  management's  claim  that  the 
teachers  were  on  one-year  contracts,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable for  the  employees  to  expect  continuing 
employment  at  the  college — in  other  words,  to  be 
treated  like  the  lifetime  workers  at  the  college.  The 
case  has  been  appealed  to  the  High  Court,  the  result 
of  which  could  have  major  implications  on  employ- 
ment practices  throughout  Japan.  The  Tokyo  For- 
eign Language  College  case  could  well  be  indicative 
of  the  approach  that  management  will  adopt  in 
educational  institutions  throughout  Japan.  They 
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will  see  a problem  of  having  too  many  teachers  on 
the  books  compared  to  student  numbers,  and  they 
will  simply  not  renew  contracts,  which,  in  particu- 
lar, will  target  part-time  staff. 

Japanese  universities  are  well  placed  simply  to  let 
employees  go  irrespective  of  the  job  that  they  have 
done  or  how  long  they  have  worked  at  the  univer- 
sity. Both  private  and  public  universities  rely 
heavily  on  part-time  staff;  more  than  55%  of  staff  at 
public  universities  are  part-time,  while  it  is  ap- 
proaching 60%  for  private  universities  (. Daigaku 
hijoukin  koushi  mondai  kaigihen,  2000).  These  part- 
timers  are  subject  to  one-year  contracts  that  can 
easily  not  be  renewed  at  the  whim  of  the  university. 
Thus,  in  the  difficult  times  ahead  facing  universities, 
one  convenient  cost  cutting  measure  will  be  the 
firing  of  part-time  teachers  dressed  up  as  non-re- 
newal of  contracts.  This  will  have  a domino  effect 
on  other  university  employees,  as  part-time  teachers 
can  be  seen  to  subsidize  a higher  income  for  the 
full-time  teachers  (Kondo,  1998).  Moreover,  there 
will  be  serious  effects  on  the  quality  of  education 
delivered  at  universities  and  colleges  if  experienced 
long-term  employees  are  released. 

Other  cost  cutting  measures  that  some  universi- 
ties have  already  embarked  on  are  the  hiring  of  dis- 
patch teachers  from  conversation  schools  such  as 
Nova,  Berlitz,  and  Geos,  rather  than  directly  hiring 
them  themselves.  This  can  give  considerable  savings 
to  universities  through  reduced  administrative  costs, 
but  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  teachers;  those  con- 
versation lounges  will  end  up  taking  half  the  teach- 
ers' salary  and  probably  making  no — or  minimal 
provisions — for  paid  holidays  and  other  allowances 
like  research  funds  and  offices  for  office  hours.  How 
dispatch  teachers  will  affect  the  quality  of  English 
education  taught  in  universities  is  also  open  to 
much  conjecture. 

More  attacks  on  pay  and  working  conditions  have 
seen  some  universities  inventing  new  contracts  to 
save  on  money,  and  milk  the  most  out  of  their  non- 
tenured  staff.  An  annual  salary  of  around 
¥3,000,000  is  paid  to  the  teacher,  who  is  then  ex- 
pected to  teach  in  excess  of  12  koma  (twelve  90- 
minute  lessons)  a week  and  be  on  campus  Monday 
to  Friday,  from  nine  to  five.  The  salary  is  much  less 
than  half  that  of  a tenured  teaching  position  with 
double  the  teaching  hours  and  more  days  of  atten- 
dance expected  on  campus.  In  addition,  another 
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cost  saving  device  that  universities  have  adopted  is 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  part-timers. 
This  saves  money  because  a part-timer's  salaries  may 
equate  to  as  little  as  one-twentieth  of  the  salary  of 
tenured  full  timers  (The  Union  of  Part-Time  Lectur- 
ers, 2001). 

All  these  changes  in  pay  and  working  conditions, 
and  much  more,  are  going  ahead  in  educational 
institutions  throughout  Japan.  Decisions  are  being 
made  solely  by  management  without  any,  or  little, 
countervailing  power — a phrase  coined  by  the  Ca- 
nadian economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith — from 
the  employees.  Thus,  the  time  is  more  than  ripe  for 
teachers  to  organise  into  one  voice  in  order  to  have 
a constructive  say  in  the  future  of  education  in  Ja- 
pan and  their  working  lives.  Joining  a union  in 
large  numbers  is  a step  towards  participating  in  the 
creation  of  a better  and  fairer  system  for  the  uni- 
versities and  employees  alike.  The  recently  formed 
University  Teachers'  Union  (UTU),  affiliated  with 
the  National  Union  of  General  Workers,  is  open  to 
all  teachers  at  universities  in  Japan.  Although  it  is 
based  in  Tokyo,  it  cooperates  with  sister  unions  in 
Kansai  and  Kyushu.  Its  goal  is  to  positively  engage 
employers  in  order  to  address  the  serious  issues 
that  face  part-time  and  full-time  university  teachers 
regardless  of  nationality  or  gender — issues  that  will 


only  become  more  critical  in  the  coming  crunch 
years. 

To  find  out  more  about  joining  and  the  difference 
you  can  make  to  your  pay,  working  conditions  and 
how  to  keep  your  job,  contact  the  UTU  through  the 
National  Union  of  General  Workers  (NUGW)  at 
<nugw_ts@jca.apc.org>  or  visit  the  web  site  at 
<www.jca.apc.org/nugwts>.  The  NUGW  also  has 
contacts  with  various  networks  of  language  teach- 
ers' unions  in  fields  other  than  university  teaching, 
where  help  can  be  sought  if  you  face  employment 
problems.  Roger  Jones  can  be  reached  at 
<rhjones@gol.com>;  tel/fax:  03-3954-9711. 
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order,  the  bigger  the  discount! 
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Impact  Grammar 


www.  impacts  eries.  com 


• 50  units  of  key  grammar  points,  organized  into  five  levels  of 
difficulty 

• 2-page  units,  each  containing  five  carefully  sequenced  activities 

• Audio  CD  containing  the  passages  for  each  unit 

• Grammar  explanation  section  with  concise  grammar  guide,  clear 
examples  and  common  errors 

• Review  Tests  for  each  of  the  five  levels 

• Complete  Answer  Key  (perforated)  which  contains  tape  scripts 
and  answers  for  all  exercises 


PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  author  presentations 
Rod  Ellis 

November  24,  16:00  - 16:45  Room:  AIM  A2 
November  25,  1 3:00  - 1 3:45  Room:  31 




* Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  Impact  Grammar  to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  Q 

Tel:  Home  Q School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e‘ma^: Would  you  like  to  be  contacted  about  new  materials,  events,  etc?  ^ 

□ NO 


For  online  English  course  information  please  contact  us  at  ph:  03-3365-9002  fax:  03-3365-9009  or  by  e-mail 
at  elt@pearsoned.co.jp  for  Longman  English  Success  online  class  solutions 


8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail;  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 

www.longmanjapan.com 
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This  month's  column  is  a bit  different  in  that  it  highlights  one  of  the  texts  from  the  Impact  series  that  Rod 
Ellis , who  will  be  presenting  at  JALT2001  in  Kitakyushu,  co-authors  for  Longman  Publications.  These  text- 
books, which  include  Impact  Intro,  First  Impact,  High  Impact,  Impact  Words  and  Phrases,  Impact  Topics, 
Impact  Issues,  Impact  Listening  1,  2,  and  3,  as  well  as  the  text  reviewed  here,  Impact  Grammar,  are  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  core  textbooks  or  supplements  for  just  about  any  class.  Longman  Japan  hopes  everyone 
will  be  able  to  join  us  and  Rod  Ellis  in  Kitakyushu. 

Be  sure  to  stop  by  the  Longman  stand  at  the  conference  to  get  a better  look  at  the  Impact  series. 
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Impact  Grammar.  Grammar  through  Listening 
R.  Ellis  & S.  Gaies.  Longman,  1999. 

A colleague  of  mine  was  at  my  place  the  other  day. 
He  saw  my  review  copy  of  Impact  Grammar  on  my 
desk,  flipped  through  it,  and  said,  "Oh,  another 
grammar  book,  well  let  me  tell  you  if  it's  any  good/' 
"Oh  yeah,"  I said,  "and  how  can  you  tell  that  so 
fast?"  He  said,  "Easy,  just  see  what  it  says  about  rela- 
tive clauses."  He  went  on  to  say  that  in  his  experi- 
ence, if  a grammar-oriented  EFL  book  can  get  it 
right  with  relative  clauses,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of 
all  the  rest. 

Goaded  thus,  I went  straight  to  the  relative 
clauses  section.  If  this  is  indeed  a barometer  of  a 
grammar  book's  worth  then  Ellis  and  Gaies'  Impact 
Grammar  certainly  recommends  itself.  There  are 
three  units  on  relative  clauses  (which/that;  where/ 
when;  whose)  and  appropriately,  they  are  located  as 
the  last  of  the  50  graded  units.  I found  the  explana- 
tions as  lucid  as  any  I've  seen  on  relative  clauses. 

A close  inspection  of  Impact  Grammar  suggests  it  is 
a highly  readable  and  worthwhile  source  of  gram- 
mar practice  and  understanding.  While  there's  no 
shortage  of  material  on  the  market  that  purports  to 
offer  this,  Impact  Grammar  actually  does.  There  are 
50  units  covering  five  levels.  The  authors  assert  that 
"all  levels"  of  learners  are  targeted,  with  units  being 
graded  from  very  low  (third  person  pronouns,  there 
is/are,  be,  and  have)  to  very  complex  (as  I said 
above,  the  last  three  units  deal  with  relative 
clauses). 

At  the  end  of  each  level  there  is  a review  test--a 
welcome  means  of  assessing  learner  progress.  The 
grammatical  explanations  provided  for  lower  levels 
are  appropriately  worded-they  are  more  simply  and 
accessibly  designed  than  those  for  higher  levels. 

This  is  crucial,  because  to  be  of  value,  all  levels  of 
learners  need  to  be  able  to  access  the  "yellow  sec- 
tion" containing  the  explanations.  Logically,  as 
structures  become  more  complex  and  abstract,  so  do 
the  explanations,  placing  them  out  of  reach  of  low- 
level  learners.  The  explanations  are  enhanced  by  the 
examples  of  common  errors. 

The  book's  format  is  refreshing.  With  Ellis  as  one 
of  the  authors,  it  is  closely  tied  to  research  findings 
in  Second  Language  Acquisition(SLA).  Certainly,  it 
is  unusual  in  the  materials  world  of  TESOL  to  find  a 
book  that  emerges  from  data-driven  understandings 
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rather  than  anecdotal  remarks,  teacher's  intuitions 
or  the  latest  fashion  impulses.  Impact  Grammar  is 
driven  by  four  general  principles  that  have  emerged 
from  SLA  research: 

* the  need  to  attend  to  both  meaning  and  form, 
neglecting  neither; 

* the  role  of  comprehensibility  in  the  acquisition 
of  grammar--this  is  a listening  book  as  well  as  a 
grammar  book; 

* the  place  of  the  learners'  active  awareness, 
achieved  through  an  inductive  approach  to  rule 
formation;  and 

* the  need  for  learners  ultimately  (but  not  prema- 
turely) to  put  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to 
productive  use  through  personal  expression. 

The  prototype  for  each  unit  follows  a 5-section  for- 
mat. Step  1 is  a listening  exercise,  using  the  CD  pro- 
vided, where  the  learner  is  encouraged  to  listen  for 
gist.  A word  box  is  there  to  help.  Several  listenings 
are  encouraged  and  then  comes  a straightforward 
scanning-style  activity.  Step  2 is  called  "listening  to 
notice":  a listening  cloze  activity,  with  a grammati- 
cal focus,  tunes  the  listener  into  identifying  key 
grammatical  items.  Step  3 offers  a number  of  induc- 
tive exercises  that  aim  to  lead/steer  learners  towards 
understanding  the  rule  that  governs  determiners, 
countability,  and  uncountability.  In  Step  4,  learners 
check  their  understanding  by  "spotting  the  errors" 
and  confirming  their  understanding  by  checking 
the  yellow  section,  where  the  explanations  are  of- 
fered in  full.  The  last  step,  called  "trying"  it,  is  an 
activity  where  the  learner  is  encouraged  to  use  the 
focus  item  of  grammar  in  a productive  and  personal 
way. 

Impact  Grammar,  fortunately,  is  peopled  by  folk 
one  might  actually  encounter  (it  includes  topics  like 
dementia,  and  loneliness,  and  frailty  in  old  age). 
While  the  book  is  organised  structurally,  most  units 
have  subheadings  that  are  topic  driven  (e.g.,  "Great 
Musicians,"  "Famous  Modern  Buildings"),  but  some 
are  function  driven  ("Making  an  appointment," 
"Personal  opinions,"  "Describing  people"),  and 
some  are  rather  traditionally  situational  ("at  the 
zoo,"  "a  visit  to  the  doctor,"  "at  work"). 

The  aspects  that  most  particularly  please  me  in 
this  book  are  the  focus  on  listening  and  noticing, 
and  secondly,  the  reduced  emphasis  on  speaking  or 
output  or  production.  Just  as  fluency  and  accuracy 
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are  hard  for  the  ESOL  learner  to  achieve  simulta- 
neously, so  too  is  it  difficult  to  have  students  induce 
grammatical  salience  while  also  focussing  on  encod- 
ing language  for  spoken  or  written  production. 

Good  teaching  notwithstanding,  Impact  Grammar 
is  also  designed  to  be  used  by  the  self-study  learner 
at  home  or  in  a Language  Centre.  It  is  bright  and 
colourful,  attractively  designed,  and  very  easy  to 
use.  The  units  can  be  treated  as  a course  and  worked 
through  methodically,  e.g.,  one  might  take  a class  of 
learners  through  one  or  two  entire  levels  or  one 


might  plot  out  a course  specially  tailored  for  one's 
class,  selecting  units  for  presentation  or  consolida- 
tion purposes.  There's  just  under  an  hour's  worth  of 
classroom  time  involved  in  each  unit,  although  a 
teacher  can  expand  or  omit  at  their  discretion  and 
set  some  sections  for  homework.  My  feeling  is  that 
teachers  adept  at  milking  materials  for  the  maxi- 
mum exploitable  ends  could  wrap  a 90-minute  les- 
son around  a unit. 

Reviewed  by  noted  applied  linguist  and  author 
Dr.  Ruth  Wajnryb 


Oxford  CUssics  (Party 

£u\\. uxday  evening,  7:30  &<JA 
to  9:00  (PtM  At  the  *R ik^A 
J^cyAl  tffotel  Hokum,  if  Cjion 
no  c/Ma.  Cjc>c>d  music,  free 
brinks,  Hors  ^’oeuvres. 
(Attendance:  free.  $ust  fill 
out  the  trip -for -two  to  Sn~ 
4I and  contest  entry  form  in 
your  conference  bA^  and 
brin^  it  directly  to  the  pArty. 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Campus  Support  for 
the  Busy  College 
EEL  Professional ! 


Oxford  Campus  Support  Service  is  a club 
for  college  and  universiy  English  teachers 
in  Japan.  Membership  is  free. 


OXFORD 
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service 


Benefits  for  Teachers 


>Free  teacher  support  pack 

Free  audio  program  and  Teacher's  Book 
for  Oxford  texts  you  adopt 

> Members  Only  website  section 

Password  access  to  valuable  offers, 
articles  and  activities 

> Automatic  inspection  copies 

Free  samples  of  new  titles  in  your 
interest  area 

>Free  Book-Look  on  your  campus 

A Book  Look  is  a mini-book  fair  that 
comes  to  you  and  includes  lunch  for 
all  participants,  a display  of  Oxford 
materials,  free  sample  copies  and  a 
lucky  draw  for  resource  books. 


P Special  Introductory  Offers!  =? 

New  members  of  the  Oxford  Campus 
Support  Service  program  receive  an 
introductory  pack  that  includes: 

o A free  set  of  12  Bookworms  Readers 

A "seed  pack"  to  help  you  start  up  an 
extensive  reading  program. 

o A free  Graded  Readers  Teacher's  Guide 

A special  16-page  Teacher’s  Guide 
(either  in  English  or  Japanese) 
including  information  on  using 
graded  readers  and  setting  up  an 
extensive  reading  library. 

Introduce  a friend  to  the  program  and 
receive  your  choice  of  any  Oxford  Basics 
resource  title  for  FREE! 
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The  compreheaisiera  sSciBfi§-b@s©d  series  that  wili  prepare 
your  students  for  the  real  World  — 


I 5 levels;  Interactions  Access,  1-2  Mosaic  1-2 

O Skill-based  student  books  at  each  level: 
Interactions  Access  (3  books  ); 
Listening/Speaking,  Reading/Writing,  Grammar 

Interactions  1-2/Mosaic  1-2(4  books) 
Listening/Speaking,  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar 

□ Topics  are  integrated  across  skills  for 
effective  review,  development  and 
practice  of  language  topics. 

D New  components  including  audio 

cassettes  and  CDs,  video  components  and 
an  Online  Learning  Center. 

O Placement  test  and  chapter  quizzes  in  the 
Instructor’s  Manuals. 

□ Online  website  offers  expansion 
opportunities  for  teachers  and  students 
including  TOEFL-like  practice  segments. 


JALT  2001  Presentation  by  John  Raby 

ELT  Editorial  Consultant 

Nov  23Friday  11:00-11:45  Room33A 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

Arcadia  Bldg  9F,  1-12-3  Kandasuda-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0041 
Tel:03(5298)7221/Fax:03(5298)7224  Email:  info@mcgraw-hill.co.jp 




A Chapter  in  Your  Life 

edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariko 

This  month , our  column  pays  tribute  to  all  the  hardworking  people  in  the  JALT  Central  Office.  The  co-editors  invite  chapters  or 
SIGs  to  submit  an  800-word  report  on  their  activities  and  members  in  English,  Japanese , or  both. 


Homage  te>  Our  JALT  Central  Office 


Imagine  that  you  work  in  an  office  in  your  own 
country.  In  addition  to  running  the  office,  you  must 
negotiate  with  foreign  companies  in  your  second  lan- 
guage concerning  publications,  presentations,  billing, 
and  a host  of  other  things.  Further  imagine  that 
people  call  for  information  and  ask  for  help  with 
problems  in  both  languages.  Now  you  have  an  idea  of 
the  daily  challenges  dealt  with  by  the  small,  efficient 
team  in  our  JALT  Central  Office. 

One  of  the  most  important  words  in  JALT  vocabu- 
lary is  Junko,  head  of  the  office  staff.  Brendan  Lyons, 

Hamamatsu  Chapter  Presi- 
dent and  former  JALT  Vice 
President  says:  "Junko  is 
the  'Jewel  in  the  Crown  of 
JALT.'  Even  after  many, 
many,  many  years  of  hard- 
ship, stressful  conditions, 
and  difficulties,  Junko  is 
known  for  her  loyalty  to 
our  organization  and  the 
Fujio  Junko  pride  she  takes  in  her 

work.  Junko  keeps  our  organization  going  and  pro- 
vides the  strong  centre  we  need  quietly,  efficiently, 
and  with  total  dedication."  Fujio  Junko  has  been  with 
us  for  nine  years.  Prior  to  JALT,  Junko  worked  as  a 
translator  in  the  nuclear  power  generation  depart- 
ment of  a trading  company.  She  still  remembers  her 
beginnings  with  us.  Given  her  background,  she  was 
weak  in  listening  and  speaking  and  would  initially 
cringe  when  the  phone  rang.  She  reminisced  that 
when  one  JALT  member  phoned  to  complain,  she 
wanted  desperately  to  finish  the  conversation  and 
replied:  "Yes,  yes,  yes.  OK."  Three  months  later,  the 
same  gentleman  called  again  and  remarked,  "Oh,  you 
speak  English  very  well.  The  person  I talked  to  before 
didn't  understand  me."  Junko  never  revealed  her 
identity  to  him.  Aleda  Krause,  then  National  Trea- 
surer and  on  the  hiring  committee,  writes,  "I  couldn't 
believe  anyone  as  supremely  qualified  as  Junko 
wanted  to  work  for  JALT!  She  thought  we  were  hiring 
her  to  manage  a well-staffed,  organized  office — in- 
stead, she  discovered  no  staff,  no  organization,  and  no 
complete  conference  database.  But  she  didn't  quit 
then — and  what's  perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  still 
hasn't  quit!" 

Junko  stresses  that  cooperation  and  teamwork 
among  the  staff  are  vital  to  the  office  operating 
smoothly  and  she  constantly  strives  to  maintain  a 
friendly  atmosphere.  Working  hard  alongside  her 
are  Kato  Takako  QALT  membership  and  SIGs), 
Sanada  Atsuko  (membership  and  chapters),  Tanabe 
Yoshiko  (Associate  members  and  ads),  Nanba 


Masako  (office  bookkeeping),  and  Ito  Chie  (national 
bookkeeping).  Learning  in  the  office  is  ongoing; 
regular  meetings  are  held  to  mutually  train  and  up- 
date each  staff  member. 

Junko  said  emphatically,  "All  the  people  in  the  of- 
fice feel  that  JALT's  numerous  volunteers  are  wonder- 
ful in  their  devotion  to  our  organization  and  the 
shouldering  of  its  heavy  responsibilities."  They  look 
forward  to  meeting  JALT  volunteers  and  members 
face  to  face  at  PAC3/JALT2001,  our  annual  confer- 
ence on  November  22-25  in  Kokura,  Kitakyushu.  You 
may  catch  sight  of  Junko  at  the  registration  desk, 
where  she  will  have  already  trained  some  25  volun- 
teers. She  will  be  troubleshooting  inquiries  into  fees 
and  benefits,  answering  queries  from  associate  mem- 
bers, and  so  on.  Junko's  duties  also  include  assisting 
the  conference  team  to  prepare  for  the  big  event  in 
anything  from  information  about  the  printer  for  the 
conference  handbook  to  JR  passes  some  of  our  associ- 
ate members  so  graciously  help  to  procure,  or  main 
speaker  accommodations.  JALT  is  Junko;  we  can 
never  thank  her  enough  for  all  the  years  she  has  so 
ably  and  kindly  helped  and  befriended  so  many  of  us. 

Another  important  person  working  hand  in  hand 
with  Junko  is  Ishida  Tadashi,  our  Vice-President. 
Tadashi  acts  as  a go-between  between  our  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  government.  It  is  largely  thanks  to 
Tadashi  that  our  organization  re- 
cently acquired  NPO  status.  Tadashi 
assists  the  Central  Office  in  hiring 
new  employees  when  needed  and  is  a 
liaison  between  outside  accounting 
firms,  the  Auditor,  the  Director  of 
Treasury,  the  Legal  Affairs  Bureau, 
lawyers,  and  so  on.  He  refers  to  this 
position  as  an  "expensive  hobby,"  for 
much  of  his  time  is  consumed  by 
JALT.  He  is  even  interrupted  by 
phone  calls  about  JALT  crises  when 
teaching  at  his  language  school.  How- 
ever, he  feels  that  he  is  enriched  cul- 
turally and  has  met  interesting  people 
in  the  process.  Tadashi  makes  it  a point  to  learn  from 
both  sides  and  then  move  on  to  the  next  challenge. 

JALT  is  blessed  with  excellent  people  in  the  Cen- 
tral Office  who  carry  the  words  "dedicated"  and 
"employee"  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Next  time, 
please,  when  meeting  any  of  these  multi-talented 
individuals,  thank  them  for  their  ongoing 
endeavours  on  all  our  behalves.  Thank  you  Central 
Office  staff!  Thank  you  Junko!  And  thank  you  Vice- 
President  Tadashi! 

Reported  by  Joyce  Cunningham 


Ishida  Tadashi 
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© A wealth  of  communicative  interaction 


• Systematic  development  of  accurate 
hearing  at  the  sentence  level  — to  build 
confidence  for  speaking 

@ A carefully  planned  curriculum 

O Controlled  and  freer  speaking  practice 
' in  each  lesson 

X 

□ Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 


A NEW 

CONVERSATION  COURSE 
IN  ENOLISN  FOR 
JAPANESE  LEARNERS 


Motivation  &Communication  consti- 
tute the  first  and  second  level  of  a 
new  Seido  series,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  four  volumes,  comprising 
two  independent  courses: 


Motivation,  Books  1 and  2 


I mterraedl  oate : 

Communication,  Books  1 and  2 

©The  book  Charts  & Illustrations 
is  used  together  with  both  levels. 

The  complete  set  of  materials  in- 
cludes four  Student's  Books,  four 
Teacher’s  Books,  and  the  Charts  & 
Illustrations  book.Sets  of  two  CDs 
for  each  book  are  also  available. 

^Student  textbooks @ ¥1,300  ^ 

Teacher's  books @ ¥2,500 

Charts  & Illustrations ¥1,000 

VCD  (2  discs)  per  book  ....  @ ¥4,200  j 


Name:(Mr./Ms.) School: 

Address:  dlHome  I I Work 
T 


TEL: 


seido  language  institute 

rnirJ  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan 

tKJC  


Lseidoj 


FAX:  0797—31 —3448 
TEL:  0797-31-3452 

e-mail:  seido@galaxy.ocn.ne.jp 

Ttffi 


edited  by  brian  cullen  & erin  burke 


My  Share 


Packing  your  bag  for  the  conference?  Remember  to  put  in  the  50  copies  of  that  great  lesson/activity  that  you  created.  Drop  them  off 
at  the  MW  SIG  table  before  5 p.m.  on  Saturday , and  you'll  get  a Ticket  to  Swap  at  the  My  Share  - Live!  Materials  Swap  Meet.  Take 
home  the  great  ideas  of  other  sharing  teachers.  More  info : <john-d@sano-c.ac.jp>;  t:  0283-22-1346. 

Are  you  thinking  of  submitting  your  idea  to  My  Share?  We  always  welcome  ideas  that  are  helpful  to  teachers.  To  help  you  make 
a better  submission,  please  first  read  some  advice  at:  <www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/MyShareSubmissions.html>. 


Using  Cell  Phones 
for  Listening  Practice 

Michael  D.  Depoe, 
Kanazawa  Institute  of  Technology 

<mdepoe@neptime.kanazawa-it.ac.jp> 
Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Listening,  cell  phone,  16  seconds 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity:  College  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  16  seconds 
Activity  Time:  Varies 


The  percentage  of  young  people  who  own  portable 
telephones  in  Japan  is  incredibly  high.  As  a lan- 
guage educator,  I became  intrigued  with  the  idea  of 
using  this  technology  to  my  advantage.  Specifically, 

I was  interested  in  how  to  provide  students  with 
supplementary  listening  activities  using  a portable 
telephone. 

Therefore,  I purchased  a cell  phone  which  was 
equipped  with  the  capability  to  record  both  outgo- 
ing and  incoming  messages.  Equipped  with  this 
mini  language  lab,  I was  ready  to  begin.  I was  sur- 
prised at  how  easy  it  was  to  record  and  save  the 
message.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  outgoing 
message  could  not  exceed  16  seconds.  I was  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  constraint  and  decided  that  16  sec- 
onds of  concentrated  listening  practice  a day  was 
worth  the  effort. 

Here  are  some  of  the  activities  I devised. 

Listening  practice  #1 — Teacher  introduction 
On  the  first  day  of  class,  students  are  often  given  an 
assignment  to  interview  their  classmates  and  are 
asked  to  find  out  various  things  such  as  name, 
hobby,  and  family  background.  The  first  listening 
exercise  was  an  extension  of  this  exercise.  For  home- 
work, students  were  asked  to  call  the  teacher's  an- 
swering machine  and  write  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

What's  his  name? 

Where  is  he  from? 

How  many  people  are  in  his  family? 
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What  is  his  hobby? 

What  time  did  you  call? 

The  answers  were  given  on  the  answering  machine 
message.  Students  were  allowed  to  call  as  many 
times  as  necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  questions. 
The  final  question  was  designed  to  discourage  the 
students  copying  from  each  other. 

Listening  practice  #2 — Movie  information 
This  listening  exercise  was  used  in  the  context  of  a 
lesson  about  movies  (What  kind  of  movies  do  you 
like?).  Students  were  given  a list  of  movie  titles  and 
times  with  some  of  the  information  missing.  (See 
below.) 


Movie  Title 

Length 

Time 

Hannibal 

10:50  19:05 

100  min. 

15:45 

Cast  Away 

10:45  21:20 

Listening  practice  #3 — Scavenger  hunt 
This  listening  activity  was  extremely  popular.  Stu- 
dents couldn't  wait  for  the  class  to  be  over  to  be- 
gin. First  of  all,  the  teacher  took  a 5x7  index  card 
and  wrote  a message  on  it  such  as  "You  Found  It." 
Then  the  card  was  hidden  somewhere  on  campus. 
In  this  case  it  was  taped  under  a desk  in  a remote 
part  of  the  library.  Then  the  students  were  given 
instructions  about  what  to  look  for  and  asked  to  call 
the  teacher's  telephone  number  for  directions.  The 
answering  machine  message  gave  specific  directions 
on  how  to  find  the  card.  For  example: 

"Go  out  the  north  exit  of  building  1.  Turn 
right.  Find  the  tallest  building  and  go  to  the 
11th  floor.  Go  to  the  northeast  corner  and  look 
under  a desk.  You  will  find  it  there.  Good 
luck!" 

Furthermore,  students  were  instructed  to  write 
their  names  or  initials  on  the  card  to  signify  they 
had  found  it.  As  an  added  incentive,  the  first  three 
students  (marked  on  the  card  as  First,  Second,  and 
Third  place  winners)  were  given  a small  prize. 

Listening  and  speaking  practice  #4 — Giving  di- 
rections 

On  the  topic  of  giving  directions,  students  were 
asked  to  call  the  teacher's  telephone  number  and 
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answer  the  questions  they  hear.  However,  instead  of 
writing  their  answers,  the  students  were  given  a 
blank  cassette  tape  and  asked  to  record  their  an- 
swers on  the  tape.  Students  who  didn't  have  a re- 
cording device  were  instructed  to  use  the  facilities  in 
the  language  lab.  For  example,  the  questions  were: 

Where  do  you  live? 

How  do  you  get  to  school  every  day? 

Give  directions  from  your  house  or  apartment  to 
the  university. 

Listening  practice  #5 — Descriptions  of  people 
This  exercise  is  an  ideal  supplement  to  practice  de- 
scriptions of  people.  Students  were  given  a picture 
or  clipart  showing  six  different  people  each  marked 
by  a letter.  The  students  were  then  asked  to  call  the 
answering  machine  and  identify  which  of  the 
people  were  being  described.  For  example: 

She's  short  and  has  long,  straight  hair. 

He  has  a beard,  wears  glasses,  and  is  a little 
heavy. 

The  students  were  allowed  to  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage as  many  times  as  needed  and  write  down 
their  answers. 

Listening  practice  #6 — Leave  a message 
In  preparation  for  the  final  project,  students  were 
given  a chance  to  practice  leaving  a recorded  voice 
message.  Students  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
hear  examples  of  telephone  messages  as  well  as 
practice  during  the  class.  For  homework,  students 
were  asked  to  call  the  teacher's  telephone  and  leave 
a message.  The  recorded  message  had  to  include  the 
student's  name,  time,  reason  for  calling,  and  their 
phone  number. 

Final  listening  and  speaking  practice 
The  final  project  in  the  course  was  to  interview  a 
native  speaker  on  the  phone  and  write  a report  of 
the  results.  Students  were  asked  to  write  between  six 
and  ten  interview  questions.  Guidelines  for  writing 
questions  included  such  stipulations  as  no  personal 
questions  and  at  least  two  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions. The  entire  interview  had  to  last  no  more  than 
five  minutes  regardless  of  the  number  of  questions 
asked. 

Conclusion 

Using  the  cell  phone  as  a mini  language  lab  pro- 
vided students  with  additional  listening  practice 
outside  of  the  class  and  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
and  useful  supplement  to  classroom  activities.  The 
students  were  highly  motivated  and  the  percentage 
of  student  participation  was  extremely  high.  The 


ease  of  access  and  high  interest  in  portable  tele- 
phones makes  these  listening  activities  a clever  ad- 
dition to  the  listening  component  of  the  English 
curriculum. 


News  Chat 

Morris  Kimura,  Eric  Gustavsen,  and  Valley  Peters, 
School  for  International  Training 
at  Tokyo  fogakkan  Junior  College 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  News,  speaking,  skimming,  scanning 
Learner  English  Level:  Beginner  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College  and  university 
Preparation  Time:  5 to  10  minutes 
Activity  time:  30  minutes, 
follow  up  may  take  longer 


This  class  looks  at  news  in  a more  communicative 
way.  It  is  suitable  for  lower-level  students  as  well  as 
higher  levels  and  can  be  used  to  bring  current 
events  and  news  stories  into  any  class.  We  found  it 
highly  motivating  for  students  as  it  allowed  them  to 
discuss  current  events  and  entertainment  news  in 
English  in  a fun  and  focused  way. 

Activity  Objectives 

1.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  current  news 
through  newspapers  or  the  Internet  in  English. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  use  skimming  and  scan- 
ning reading  strategies. 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  write  about  current  news 
in  their  own  words,  focusing  on  answering  the 
5W1H  questions  (Who,  What,  When,  Where, 
Why,  and  How). 

4.  Students  will  be  able  to  read  or  listen  to  a news 
story  in  English,  take  notes,  and  summarize  it 
verbally. 

Procedure 

Step  1:  Finding  ament  news 
Students  are  asked  to  find  an  authentic  current 
news  article  that  interests  them.  They  are  free  to 
choose  any  topic  or  story  they  like.  This  can  be  as- 
signed as  homework,  or  the  teacher  may  bring  En- 
glish newspapers  or  magazines  to  class.  Other 
options  for  news  resources  include  school  or  public 
libraries  and  the  Internet.  We  highly  recommend 
<www.japantoday.com>  as  the  news  articles  are 
short  and  concise. 
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Step  2:  Skimming  and  scanning  the  news 
The  teacher  introduces  skimming  and  scanning 
strategies  in  class  such  as  reading  for  key  words, 
reading  headings  and  sub-headings,  and  reading  the 
first  and  last  sentence  of  each  paragraph.  Practice 
this  first  with  the  same  article  for  the  whole  class 
before  having  students  move  on  to  their  own  ar- 
ticles. Next,  students  practice  skimming  and  scan- 
ning with  the  articles  they  have  chosen  and  answer 
the  questions  on  the  news  grid  (see  Appendix)  as 
they  go  along.  The  purpose  of  the  news  grid  is  to 
focus  students'  reading  on  the  main  points  of  the 
article  and  to  prepare  them  to  share  and  summarize 
it  verbally  in  class. 

Step  3:  Sharing  the  news — News  Chat 
After  the  news  grid  is  filled  in,  students  share  their 
news  in  pairs.  One  partner  asks  the  questions  from 
the  news  grid  while  the  other  answers  in  her  own 
words,  using  her  notes  from  the  grid.  This  takes 
about  three  or  four  minutes.  The  students  asking 
the  questions  also  take  notes  on  their  partner's  news 
story  in  the  second  column  on  the  news  grid.  After 
the  task  is  done,  students  switch  roles.  During  News 
Chat,  students  can  ask  follow-up  questions  to  get 
more  information.  To  provide  more  speaking  prac- 
tice, the  chat  can  be  done  in  a fluency  circle  with 
students  changing  partners  three  or  four  times  re- 
peating the  same  information  each  time. 

Step  4:  Summarizing  the  news 

After  students  have  shared  their  news,  they  choose 
one  news  story  that  they  want  to  summarize.  Using 
their  notes  from  the  second  or  third  column  on  the 
news  grid,  they  summarize  a classmate's  news  story 
in  their  own  words.  This  can  be  done  in  pairs,  small 
groups,  or  in  a fluency  circle. 

This  activity  became  a routine  in  our  classes  at 
the  beginning  of  each  class.  Students  were  focused 
and  interested  in  each  other's  news.  We  did  not 


put  a limit  on  the  news  topics  students  could 
choose  from  so  they  brought  many  varied  news 
items  from  politics  to  entertainment.  This  diversi- 
fied the  discussions  and  brought  the  interest  level 
up  for  the  students.  Through  this  activity,  students 
learned  not  only  language  skills  but  also  made  new 
discoveries  about  the  world  around  them  in  the 
target  language. 

Pre/Post  Activities 
Grammar  focus 

Before  or  after  doing  News  Chat,  teachers  can 
present  a grammar  focus.  As  an  example,  we 
worked  on: 

1)  reported  speech  "I  heard  that....  / CNN  reported 

that " 

2)  formation  of  wh-questions 
Reading  strategies 

Other  reading  strategies  such  as  previewing  and  pre- 
dicting (looking  for  information  and  making 
guesses  about  what  the  article  is  about)  can  be  intro- 
duced and  practiced. 

Writing:  Using  the  news  grid,  students  can  work  on 
their  written  skills  by  writing  one  paragraph  describ- 
ing the  news  that  they  heard  from  their  partner. 
Discussion/Debate:  After  the  news  chat,  the  class  can 
pick  one  news  story  or  topic  on  which  to  have  a 
discussion.  Teachers  can  work  on  discussion  or  de- 
bate skills  to  foster  critical  thinking.  Depending  on 
the  topic,  this  is  a good  way  to  get  students  to  prac- 
tice forming  and  expressing  opinions  and  to  bring 
out  cultural  issues. 
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Appendix — News  Grid 


ISSUES  IN  THE  NEWS  - Group  Chat 


(your  name) 

(classmate's  name) 

(classmate's  name) 

Who/what  was 
in  the  news? 

What  happened? 
What  did  they  do? 

When  did  it  happen? 

Why? 

Other  information 

Give  your  reaction, 
an  opinion,  and  reasons 
to  support  what  you  think. 
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Running  Into  Someone 

— 

Linh  T.  Pallos, 

Kyoto  Tachibana  Women's  University , Osaka 
Gakuin  Daigaku 

<linh.nguyen@gol.com> 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Short  interchanges,  songs 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  and  above 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  University  age,  due  to  the 
content  of  this  particular  song 
Preparation  Time:  About  10  minutes  for  photo- 
copying song  lyrics 
Activity  Time:  About  one  hour 


The  aim  of  this  activity  is  to  practice  short  inter- 
changes, the  ones  you  have  when  you  run  into 
someone  but  have  no  time  to  talk.  Students  will 
also  learn  that  the  linking  and  weakening  of  words 
are  very  much  a part  of  spoken  English.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, several  techniques  to  teach  short  interactions 
are  introduced  based  around  a popular  song  by  The 
Backstreet  Boys.  This  group  is  coming  to  Japan  this 
month  and  many  of  my  students  will  be  attending. 
My  students  love  the  group  and  many  have  their 
most  recent  CD,  Black  and  Blue.  When  asked, 

"What  songs  do  you  want  to  understand  and 
learn?"  many  listed  songs  from  this  Black  and  Blue 
album.  You  will  probably  find  that  the  same  is  true 
for  your  students.  These  are  three  very  good  rea- 
sons why  1 have  chosen  to  look  into  using  one  or 
two  of  their  songs  in  my  classes  this  semester,  and 
to  share  with  you  here  in  My  Share.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  your  students'  interest  in  this  group 
and  their  songs? 

This  particular  song,  The  Call,  was  chosen  as  it 
starts  off  with  a guy  and  his  girlfriend  having  a 
short  interchange  over  the  phone,  but  the  conversa- 
tion is  cut  short  as  his  mobile  phone  battery  is  run- 
ning out.  The  song  is  used  as  a follow  up  to  the 
"running  into  someone"  game  which  focuses  on 
short  interchanges  between  two  people  who  have 
run  into  each  other  but  have  no  time  to  talk.  Of 
course,  you  can  also  choose  a different  song  that 
your  students  enjoy  to  teach  this  activity. 

Linking  and  Weakening  of  Words 
In  this  activity  we  are  also  alerting  students  to  the 
linking  and  weakening  of  words.  Explain  to  the  stu- 
dents that  one  of  the  reasons  why  English  learners 
often  have  difficulty  in  listening  comprehension  is 
because  of  these  features.  This  will  become  clear  to 
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them  in  the  chorusing  before  the  actual  activity. 

Point  out  the  linking  rule:  Words  ending  in  a con- 
sonant followed  by  a word  beginning  with  a vowel 
are  linked.  A visual  of  this  on  the  board  with  an  up- 
turned arc  between  and  under  the  words  is  helpful. 
The  weakening  of  words  occurs  when  a consonant  is 
dropped  and/or  when  a schwa  replaces  the  vowel. 
(E.g.,  How  are  you  doin'?  Bob  'n'  Alice  are  here.)  A 
schwa  is  an  unstressed  vowel  or  vowels  in  a word. 
Since  it  is  frequent  in  English,  learners  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  it.  Words  that  don't  convey  much 
content  are  often  unstressed  or  weakened. 

Preteach,  go  through,  and  chorus  different  forms  of 
the  following  (make  sure  it  is  all  written  on  the  board 
so  they  can  refer  to  it  while  playing  the  game  later): 

® Greetings  (e.g.,  Hi.  Hi  there.  Hey.  Long  time  no 
see,  etc.) 

• Enquiring  about  someone  (e.g.,  How  are  you? 
How  ya  doin'?  How's  life?  How  are  things? 

How's  it  goin'?  What's  up?  What's  new?) 

® Answers  to  the  enquiry  (e.g.,  Fine  thanks.  Great. 
Not  bad.  Can't  complain.  Not  much,  etc.).  Ex- 
plain that  we  don't  answer  with  "terrible"  as  this 
type  of  response  would  lead  the  other  person  to 
ask,  for  example,  "Why,  what's  wrong?"  which 
means  you  would  have  to  give  an  explanation 
and  get  into  a long  conversation  which  you  have 
no  time  for. 

• Asking  "Where  are  you  goin'?"  (e.g.,  Where  are 
you  off  to?  Where  are  ya  headin'?  Whatcha 
doin'?) 

• Answering  "Where  are  you  goin'?  (e.g.,  I'm  goin' 
shopping.  I'm  offta  football  practice.  I'm  headin' 
to  the  gym.  I'm  on  my  way  to  see  a movie,  etc.) 

• Responses  to  this  (e.g.,  Have  fun.  Don't  spend/ 
work  too  much.  Sounds  good/like  fun.  etc.) 

• Initiating  farewell  (e.g.,  Sorry,  I gotta  go/gotta 
run.  Sorry,  would  like  to  talk  but  I gotta  go. 

Look,  I hafta  go,  etc.) 

• Saying  goodbye  (OK,  see  ya  (later).  Bye.  Catch 
you  later.  OK,  later,  etc.) 

Give  each  student  the  lyrics  to  The  Call  with  the 
cloze  exercise  (see  cloze  lyrics)  to  see  if  they  can 
catch  the  weakened  words  when  they  hear  the  song. 
A second  and  perhaps  a third  play  of  the  song  may 
be  necessary.  Then,  check  the  missing  words  with 
the  whole  class.  At  this  point,  we  only  want  to  alert 
the  students  to  the  linking  and  weakening  of  words. 
We  are  not  concentrating  on  the  meaning  or  con- 
tent of  the  song.  This  song  is  authentic  material 
illustrating  the  use  of  such  features. 

The  Running  Into  Someone  game 

This  game  enables  the  students  to  practice  these 

features  and  short  interchanges. 
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1.  Seat  all  students  in  a circle  facing  in,  make  sure 
there  is  enough  space  between  the  chairs  for 
them  to  be  able  to  get  in  and  out,  and  make  sure 
that  there  is  enough  running  room  on  the  out- 
side of  circle. 

2.  One  person  (preferably  the  teacher)  needs  to 
stand  outside  the  circle  to  demonstrate  the  ac- 
tivity. 

3.  The  person  standing  runs  around  the  outside  of 
the  circle,  taps  a person  on  the  shoulder  and 
continues  to  run  in  that  same  direction. 

4.  The  person  who  was  tapped  stands  up,  runs  to 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  runs  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  person  who  tapped  them. 

5.  When  the  two  people  meet,  they  stop  and  go 
through  a short  conversation.  An  example  is 
given  below. 

A:  Hey.  How  ya  doin'? 

B:  Can't  complain. 

A:  Where  are  you  headin'? 

B:  I'm  off  to  my  part-time  job. 

A:  Don't  work  too  hard. 

B:  Sorry,  would  like  to  talk  but  I gotta  go. 

A:  Ok,  see  ya.  Bye. 

6.  One  of  them  needs  to  initiate  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation at  some  point.  The  other  person  re- 
sponds with  a farewell  and  they  both  race  to  the 
empty  seat. 

7.  The  one  left  standing  runs  around  to  tap  another 
person  and  the  process  starts  all  over  again. 

Initially,  one  student  will  tend  to  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions and  the  other  will  tend  to  only  give  answers. 
This  is  all  right  for  the  first  two  pairs  as  you  give 
students  the  idea  of  the  game.  However,  you  will 
want  to  pause  early  in  the  game  to  let  students 
know  that  they  do  not  need  to  take  it  in  turns  to 
ask  and  answer.  In  a normal  conversation,  both 
people  usually  ask  questions. 

Also,  let  them  know  that  what  you  have  put  on 
the  board  are  examples  only.  As  students  gain  con- 
fidence they  will  experiment  and  expand  on  the 
examples  you  have  given.  This  game  usually  pro- 
duces a good  laugh  as  they  are  thinking  on  their 
feet  (literally  and  figuratively).  The  race  to  be  the 
first  one  to  get  to  the  empty  chair  helps  to  decrease 
their  inhibitions.  Make  sure  there  is  enough  run- 
ning space  outside  the  circle,  some  students  do  go 
for  it  and  quite  literally  run  into  each  other. 

Understanding  and  Singing  the  Song 

1.  Listen  to  the  song  again.  The  students  are  likely 
to  notice  these  features  more  at  this  point  than 
before. 
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2.  Ask  students  to  underline  any  words  or  phrases 
they  don't  understand.  In  groups,  they  are  to  ask 
and  help  each  other  with  the  words  and  phrases 
they  don't  understand.  Teacher  wanders  around 
and  assists  if  needed. 

3.  Conduct  a class  check. 

4.  Ask  them  to  discuss  in  their  groups  what  they 
think  the  song  is  about. 

5.  Ask  two  or  three  groups  to  share  with  the  class, 
encourage  the  class  to  agree  or  disagree  and  ex- 
plain. The  teacher  clarifies  if  necessary. 

6.  Referring  again  to  the  linking  rule,  ask  students 
to  go  through  the  lyrics  and  draw  in  their  arcs 
following  the  rule.  This  visual  linking  will  make 
it  easier  for  them  when  they  sing  the  song. 

7.  Read  through  the  song  with  the  class,  noting 
links  and  weakened  words. 

8.  Play  the  song  with  the  class  reading  the  lyrics. 

9.  Play  it  again  with  the  class  singing  along.  The 
number  of  times  you  sing  this  song  depends  on 
your  students'  concentration  and  interest  level. 

10.  You  could  follow  this  activity  up  with  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  writing  the  story  of  the  song  or 
student  presentations  about  other  songs. 

The  group's  details  and  lyrics,  along  with  a whole 
lot  of  other  information,  can  be  found  at  various 
sites  including  <www.backstreet.net/indexl.html>. 

The  Call  (Backstreet  Boys) 

Girl:  Hello? 

Hi,  it's  me,  what's  up  baby? 

I'm  sorry,  listen,  I'm be  late  tonight  so  don't 

stay  up  and  wait  for  me  OK? 

Girl:  Where  are  you? 

Say  that  again? 

Girl:  Hello?  You're  really out. 

I think  my  battery  must  be  low. 

Listen,  if  you  can  hear  me,  we're to  a place 

nearby  all  right? 

go!  (click) 

**  Let  me  tell  you  the  story the  call  that 

changed  my  destiny.  Me  and  my  boys  went  out 
just  to  end  up  in  misery.  Was  about  to  go  home 

when  there  she  was in  front  of  me. 

She  said,  "Hi. 

I got  a little  place  nearby, go?" 

I said  no,  someone's for 

me,  but  1 called  my  girl  up  and  said, 

CHORUS 

Listen  baby,  I'm  sorry 

Just tell  you  don't  worry 

I will  be  late,  don't  stay  up  and  wait  for  me. 

I'll  say  again, 

you're out 

my  battery  is  low 
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Just  so  you  know,  we're to  a place  nearby, 

go! 

Now  two  years  gone,  nothings  been  won. 

I can't  take  it  back,  what's  done  is  done. 

One  of  her  friends  found  out  that  she  wasn't  my 
only  one. 

And  it  eats  me  from  inside 
that  she's  not  by  my  side. 

Just  because  I made  that  call  and  lied. 

CHORUS — repeat 
** 

CHORUS — repeat  (sound  of  phone  hanging  up) 

The  Call  (all  the  words) 

Backstreet  Boys 
Girl:  Hello? 

Hi,  it's  me,  what's  up  baby? 

I'm  sorry,  listen,  I'm  gonna  be  late  tonight  so  don't 
stay  up  and  wait  for  me  OK? 

Girl:  Where  are  you? 

Say  that  again? 

Girl:  Hello?  You're  really  droppin'  out. 

I think  my  battery  must  be  low. 

Listen,  if  you  can  hear  me,  we're  goin'  to  a place 
nearby  all  right? 

Gotta  go!  (click) 

**  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  'bout  the  call  that 
changed  my  destiny.  Me  and  my  boys  went  out 
just  to  end  up  in  misery.  Was  about  to  go  home 


when  there  she  was  standin'  in  front  of  me.  She 
said,  "Hi 

I got  a little  place  nearby,  wanna  go?" 

I should've  said  no,  someone's  waitin'  for  me, 
but  I called  my  girl  up  and  said, 

CHORUS 

Listen  baby,  I'm  sorry 

Just  wanna  tell  you  don't  worry 

I will  be  late,  don't  stay  up  and  wait  for  me. 

I'll  say  again, 
you're  droppin'  out 
my  battery  is  low 

Just  so  you  know,  we're  goin'  to  a place  nearby, 
Gotta  go! 

Now  two  years  gone,  nothings  been  won. 

I can't  take  it  back,  what's  done  is  done. 

One  of  her  friends  found  out  that  she  wasn't  my 
only  one 

And  it  eats  me  from  inside 

that  she's  not  by  my  side 

Just  because  I made  that  call  and  lied. 

CHORUS — repeat 
** 

CHORUS — repeat  (sound  of  phone  hanging  up) 

Acknowledgement:  I would  like  to  thank  Theo 
Steckler  for  telling  me  about  the  game  which  I have 
expanded  and  call  "Running  Into  Someone." 


Erratum:  The  October  My  Share  column  should  have  read:  Edited  by  Erin  Burke  & Brian  Cullen,  with 
guest  editor  Kent  Hill.  We  apologise  for  the  omission. 


Departments 

Book  Reviews 

edited  by  steven  snyder  and  oda  masaki 

/-Talk:  Conversation  Across  Cultures.  Linda  Lee, 
Yoshida  Kensaku,  Steve  Ziolkowski.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2000.  pp.  76.  ¥2,100.  ISBN:  0- 
19-436166-7.  Text  + CD. 

The  intercultural  material  and  activities  in  J-Talk 
and  the  33-track  oral  CD  that  comes  with  it,  com- 
plimentary 20-page  practical  training  guide  that 
can  be  ordered,  and  104-page  teacher  book  that 
must  be  purchased  are  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  average  intermediate  learner  of  English  and 
foreign  culture.  [-Talk  is  organized  into  12  six-page 
units  of  basic  cultural  topics — such  as  names, 
foods,  presents,  fashions,  dates,  dos  and  don'ts. 

Each  unit  starts  with  an  intriguing  picture  and 
section  entitled  "Exploring  the  Topic"  in  which 
students  are  generally  asked  to  look  at  the  picture 
and  to  answer  various  kinds  of  questions.  In  most 


chapters,  students  are  directed  to  also  listen  to  the 
speakers'  voices  on  the  CD  as  they  describe  the  pic- 
tures in  varying  detail.  The  voices  on  the  sound 
track  are  clear  and  at  an  appropriate  speed  for  my 
first  year  university  non-English  majors.  As  a bo- 
nus, the  voices  are  all  authentic  speakers  of  English 
from  30  countries  such  as  France,  Egypt,  India,  and 
Mexico.  An  appended  world  map  pinpoints  each 
country  and  the  Teacher's  Book  provides  cultural 
detail.  In  my  classes  I sometimes  have  .exchange 
students  from  Korea,  Thailand,  China,  and  Indone- 
sia. The  first  chapter  of  the  book  explores  naming 
customs  in  Japan  and  other  countries,  making  even 
the  simple  question  "What  is  your  name?"  of  cross- 
cultural  learning  interest  because  many  Indone- 
sians have  only  one  name  that  is  used  in  both 
casual  and  formal  situations. 

Each  unit  ends  with  a two-page  section  entitled 
"On  Your  Own"  that  includes  an  English-to-Japa- 
nese  word  list  and  extra  activities  such  as  crossword 
puzzles.  I assign  this  section  as  homework  and  ask 
students  to  post  me  their  answers  in  the  letter  slot 
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of  my  office  door  or  by  email  prior  to  the  following 
class.  Their  answers  to  the  sometimes  challenging 
questions  are  sometimes  very  interesting  or  at 
times  very  wrong.  For  example,  one  extra  activity 
in  the  "Cheers"  chapter  on  how  to  make  drinks 
asks  students  to  compose  poetry  for  a magic  recipe 
such  as  a potion  to  pass  a test.  Some  students  vis- 
ited the  website  for  the  popular  movie  Chocolat  and 
found  recipes  on  how  to  mix  a cup  of  hot  choco- 
late with  ingredients  for  falling  in  love,  living  for- 
ever, and  surviving  jealousy. 

I enjoy  teaching  international  haiku  and  believe  it 
helps  my  students  to  remember  vocabulary  and  to 
experience  a practical  means  of  sharing  Japanese  cul- 
ture through  communication  in  a way  that  students 
from  other  countries  are  really  interested  in  and  are 
also  studying  in  their  schools  abroad.  J-Talk  lends 
itself  to  this  task  because  it  is  designed  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  ability  to  examine  the  customs,  prac- 
tices, and  values  of  Japan  and  to  communicate  their 
ideas  about  similar  topics  related  to  other  countries. 
For  example,  the  J-Talk  word  list  for  dating  includes 
"cell  phone,"  and  one  student  composed  the  follow- 
ing haiku  in  17  English  syllables  about  a visiting 
friend  from  a big  city  who  thought  she  had  received  a 
phone  call  from  her  boyfriend. 

Not  from  my  cell  phone 

in  the  flooded  rice  paddies 

sound  of  croaking  frogs 

A major  complaint  about  J-Talk  by  colleagues  who 
introduced  it  to  English  classes  at  a junior  college  is 
that  the  middle  "Across  Cultures"  section  of  each 
chapter  varies  quite  a bit  in  format.  Students  at  the 
junior  college  were  reportedly  never  really  comfort- 
able with  the  text  nor  were  the  teachers  able  to  get 
into  a smooth  routine.  For  example,  the  main  tasks 
in  the  mid-section  of  the  chapter  "Kiss,  Bow,  or 
Shake  Hands"  encourage  students  to  dialog  using 
body  language.  The  chapter  on  "Prized  Possessions" 
asks  students  to  write  descriptions;  whereas  the  ma- 
jor task  in  "First  Dates"  is  to  match  written  conver- 
sations to  pictures.  Keeping  one  step  ahead  of  the 
new  activities  meant  I had  to  refer  to  the  Teacher's 
Book.  The  variety  kept  my  students  and  me  from 
getting  bored  midway  through  the  12  chapters. 

Team  presentations  during  the  final  week  of  class 
are  a highlight  for  most  of  the  students.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  time  to  write  a good  test,  so  I go  straight  away 
to  the  section  on  conversation  in  the  Teacher's  Book 
and  photocopy  tests  from  there  directly  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  Pairs  of  students  or  groups  can  use 
the  tests  as  a review  for  the  final  examination  I give 
at  the  end  of  term. 

A CD  is  enclosed  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the 
textbook  that  is  also  supported  by  a J-Talk  Practical 
Teaching  Guide  in  Japanese  that  is  free  for  the  asking 
by  writing  to  the  publisher;  Oxford  University  Press, 

*ER1C*»  , . 


at  2-4-8  Kaname-cho,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  171-0043 
or  email  <elt@oupjapan.co.jp>. 

Reviewed  by  David  McMurray 
The  International  University  of  Kagoshima 

People  are  Funny.  Basil  Lechatt.  Macmillan  Lan- 
guage House,  2001.  pp.  ix  + 97.  ¥1,800.  ISBN:  4- 
89585-406-XC3082. 

People  are  Funny  is  a book  that  claims  to  examine 
national  characters  from  a humorous  point  of  view. 
Each  unit  offers  a text  revolving  around  a particular 
national  group.  Some  translations  of  vocabulary, 
idioms,  and  cultural  tips  are  offered  in  Japanese, 
followed  by  vocabulary  exercises  and  a comprehen- 
sion quiz.  Having  read  such  a "hilarious"  and  "origi- 
nal" book  by  Basil  Lechatt,  perhaps  we  could  refer 
to  the  work  of  Orwell  to  illustrate  why  I,  as  a 
teacher,  am  not  a fan  of  this  publication.  As  far  back 
as  the  1940s,  Orwell  was  criticising  how  people 
from  other  countries  were  often  portrayed: 

FRENCHMAN:  Wears  beard,  gesticulates  wildly. 

SPANIARD,  MEXICAN,  etc.:  Sinister,  treacher- 
ous. 

ARAB,  AFGHAN,  etc.:  Sinister,  treacherous. 

CHINESE:  Sinister,  treacherous.  Wears  pigtail. 

ITALIAN:  Excitable.  Grinds  barrel-organ  or  car- 
ries stiletto. 

SWEDE,  DANE,  etc.:  Kind-hearted,  stupid. 

NEGRO:  Comic,  very  faithful  (Orwell,  G. 
quoted  in  Paxman,  p.  36) 

Nothing  seems  to  have  changed.  We  have  entered  a 
new  millennium  but  we  still  have  publications  striv- 
ing for  laughs  by  using  extreme  prejudice.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Asano  of  Macmillan  the  aim  of  People  are 
Funny  is  not  to  "laugh  at"  the  people,  but  rather 
"laugh  with  the  people  of  these  nations."  But,  who 
is  doing  the  laughing?  Certainly  not  I.  What  makes 
this  book  an  even  bigger  crime  is  that  this  is  done  in 
the  name  of  education. 

Books  of  this  nature  on  the  surface  do  not  wish  to 
cause  offence  directly.  Unfortunately  this  particular 
publication  stands  out  because  it  reinforces  stereo- 
types by  including  a comprehension  section  that 
requires  students  to  repeat  the  prejudicial  language 
that  they  have  just  read. 

These  facts  stay  in  the  mind  of  the  students  and 
many  will  not  understand  the  underlying  humour 
that  I suspect  is  of  British  or  American  origin.  Books 
such  as  The  Xenophobe's  Guide  to  the  English  and  The 
English  are  works  that  convey  a humorous  and  critical 
approach  to  their  subject  matter.  The  difference  is 
that  the  reader  is  left  with  the  opportunity  to  decide 
which  areas  are  fact  and  which  are  simple  send-ups. 
Comprehension  questions  by  their  very  nature  exam- 
ine the  students'  understanding  of  a particular  pas- 
sage. That  being  the  case,  what  will  a student  gain 
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from  such  a work?  Racist  stereotypes,  that's  what. 
When  I put  this  to  a representative  of  Macmillan  Lan- 
guage House,  I was  informed  that:  "...it  is  hoped  that 
the  readers  are  freed  from  the  prejudices  that  they 
originally  had,  and  eventually  understand  more 
about  the  people  in  these  nations"  (Asano,  2000). 
Admirable,  but  I have  to  question  the  headlines  used 
for  each  section.  Headlines  are  what  grab  people's 
attention.  I will  walk  away  with  headlines  from  the 
book  such  as  these:  "Dumb  Blonds  Are  Not  Popular 
with  French  Men''  (p.  26)  and  "Non-Chinese  Must  Be 
Treated  Like  Children"  (p.42). 

This  book's  intended  audience  are  upper-level  Japa- 
nese students  of  English.  In  my  five  years  of  experi- 
ence teaching  in  Japan,  I can  put  my  hand  on  my 
heart  and  say  that  many  of  these  students  know  little 
of  the  world  outside.  A great  number  of  them  do  not 
understand  the  pain  and  suffering  of  other  nations  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  Imperialists:  Nanjing  and 
actions  in  Korea  to  name  a few.  My  point  is  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  take  an  offence  to  such  a book  when  this 
nation  does  not  offer  the  facts  of  its  past  to  its  young 
people.  I sent  the  section  about  the  Chinese  to  one  of 
my  Chinese  colleagues  in  China.  He  was  distressed  by 
the  contents  to  say  the  least. 

A book  like  this  can  be  seen  as  harmless  and  a bit  of 
fun  but  culture  is  far  more  complicated  than  expos- 
ing stereotypes  reinforced  in  this  case  by  the  childish 
illustrations  used.  I have  lived  in  Japan  for  a number 
of  years  and  although  generally  I have  been  made 
welcome,  I have  also  been  discriminated  against. 
People  are  Funny  only  adds  fuel  to  those  who  may 
never  want  to  understand  another  culture  fully.  I feel 
that  as  teachers  we  have  a moral  responsibility  to 
educate  in  the  ways  of  other  cultures  without  using 
obvious  and  dangerous  portraits  of  those  people. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lechatt  why  he 
has  not  included  a section  on  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. If  the  target  audience  can  laugh  at  others, 
they  should  begin  by  laughing  at  themselves. 

David  Leeming 

Visiting  Teacher  at  Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies 
References 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  amanda  obrien 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  reviewers 
are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must  test 
the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice. 
An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final 
notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  November.  Please 
contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be 


held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  re- 
quested by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with 
the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifica- 
tions when  requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  ma- 
terials for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  books 

IClockwise  Elementary  (classbook,  teacher's,  resource 
pack,  and  cassette).  Potten,  H.  & Potten,  J.  Oxford:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  2001. 

IClockwise  Pre-intermediate  (classbook,  teacher's,  re- 
source pack,  and  cassette).  McGowen,  B.  & Richardson, 

V.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 

Reading 

ISelect  Readings  (student  book,  quizzes  & answer  key,  and 
cassette).  Lee,  L.  & Gundersen,  E.  Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  2001. 

Supplementary  Materials 

‘English  Vocabulary  Organiser.  Gough,  C.  Hove:  Lan- 
guage Teaching  Publications,  2001. 

•Internet  Surfing:  Hawaii.  Volker,  C.A.  & Hoko,  T. 

Nagoya:  Sankeisha  Publishing,  2001. 

•Strategies  for  Success:  A Practical  Guide  to  Learning 
English.  Brown,  H.  D.  New  York:  Pearson  Education, 
2002. 

•Taboos  and  Issues.  MacAndrew,  R.  & Martinez,  R.  Hove: 
Language  Teaching  Publications,  2001. 

IWords  around  Us  . . . and  Effective  Ways  to  Use  Them. 
Sheeler,  W.  D.  & Markley,  R.  W.  Ann  Arbor:  Michigan 
Press,  2000. 

For  Teachers 

Contact  the  JALT  Journal  Reviews  Editor  directly  to  request 
the  following: 

lEnglish  for  Primary  Teachers  (book  and  CD).  Slattery, 

M.  & Willis,  J.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001. 
lUnderstanding  Language  Structure,  Interaction,  and 
Variation.  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Linguistics  and 
Sociolinguistics  for  Nonspecialists.  Brown,  S.  & 

Attardo,  S.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
2000. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

Unfortunately,  last  month  there  was  no  JALT  News  Column. 
We  are  back  this  month  though  and  with  three  very  important 
pieces  of  information.  The  first  is  from  the  National  Elections 
Committee  Chair  on  the  election  for  the  National  Director  of 
Records.  If  you  know  someone  who  is  interested  or  if  you,  your- 
self, are  interested  in  serving  JALT  at  the  National  level,  this  is 
a great  chance  to  get  involved.  Next  is  the  announcement  from 
our  National  Vice-President  concerning  our  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  P AC 3 at  JALT2001.  Be  sure  to  mark  it  on 
your  calendar  because  JALT  needs  EVERYONE'S  voice  to  be 
heard.  Finally,  Jerry  Halvorsen  gives  us  this  year's  information 
regarding  the  Foreign  Buyer's  Club  support  ofJALT's 
FUNdraiser.  There  are  some  great  ways  for  both  you,  the  con- 
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Grammar 


Book  Michael  Swan 

Teaches  all  the  grammar  you  need  for 
speaking  and  writing  in  English. 
Explains  the  rules,  shows  how  the 
language  works,  and  gives  you  plenty 
of  practice. 

► Clear,  simple  explanations 

► Real  examples 

► Color  illustrations 

► Grammar  and  vocabulary 

practice 

Tests  in  each  section 


: lyi;ic  ha  eh  Sytte  rt  wil  f be  a.Fea  t u red  Speaker  in  Kitakyushu, 
and  will  a Is, o-- Be  spea  kj  n g af  t\i Co  on  tq  m q^iFo  ru  m 

— v^v^in- 1 v fNJov.  1 8:Tda“goya7 
• «.  „ • - ^ Ajo y .-i%9.crO s^a k a , Npv.,20:  Kobe  iiNov/ 2 1 : Fukuoka: 
please  website  for  more1  information. 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 
>-4-8  Kanamecho,Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo  t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 
oupjapan.co.jp 


Yes!  Please  send  me  more  information  on 
The  Good  Grammar  Book 

Name: 

School  Name: 

Tel: Fax: 


E-mail: 

Preferred  Mailing  Address: . 
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English 
Upgrade 

Steven  Gershon 
and 

Chris  Mares 
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Most  adult  and  young  adult  learners  of  English  express  a desire  to 

• speak  the  language  more  fluently 

• sound  more  natural 

• communicate  more  effectively 

English  Upgrade  satisfies  those  desires-and  more-by 

• developing  and  extending  learners’  existing  knowledge  of  English 

• guiding  them  to  fluency  through  carefully  controlled  activities 

• building  their  confidence  through  enjoyable  and  meaningful  tasks. 

English  Upgrade  is  specially  designed  for  adults  and  young  adult  learners  of  English, 
taking  them  from  high  beginner  level  to  intermediate  level  in  three  easy  stages. 
Developed  through  years  of  classroom  research  and  testing,  English  Upgrade  ensures 
that  learners  achieve  their  goals. 


Visit  the  English  Upgrade  Teacher's  Resource  website  at  www.englishupgrade.com 


LEVELS  COMPONENTS 


Book  1 — High-Beginner  ■ Student  Book  (with  Student  Audio  CD) 

Book 2 Pre-Intermediate  ■ Teacher's  Book  ■ Workbook 

Book  3 — Intermediate  (available  early  2003)  ■ Class  Cassette  or  Class  Audio  CD 


Please  send  sample  copies  of:  Book  ID  Book  2D. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


E-mail  address: 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


‘VGMILLAN 
ERKGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582 

Osake  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba,  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:06-6245-9996 
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sumer,  and  JALT  to  benefit  from  this  event. 

Please  take  a look  at  all  of  this  important  information  and 
contribute  to  JALT  wherever  you  can:  be  it  as  a future  national 
officer,  as  an  attendee  at  this  year's  OGM,  and/or  by  writing 
J ALT'S  name  on  your  next  FBC  order.  Have  a great  month  and 
see  you  all  atPAC3  at  JALT2001. 
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Special  Election  for  the  National  Director  of 
Records 

Because  there  were  no  candidates  for  the  position  of 
Director  of  Records  we  are  still  calling  for  nomina- 
tions. 

The  Director  of  Records  will  be  elected  by  ballot  of 
the  general  membership  attending  the  annual  con- 
ference and  approved  by  the  General  Meeting.  The 
new  deadline  for  nominations  for  the  Directory  of 
Records,  to  be  elected  at  the  JALT2001  Conference, 
is  Friday,  November  9,  2001.  Nominations  should 
be  made  in  writing  (mail  or  email)  to  the  NEC 
Chair.  I will  update  everyone  periodically  during  the 
nomination  period.  Information  about  the  candi- 
dates and  their  statements  of  purpose  will  be  made 
available  to  all  JALT  listservs  and  to  all  conference 
attendees  as  soon  as  possible  after  nominations 
close.  Voting  will  be  conducted  at  the  conference 
according  to  the  bylaws. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  position  will  not  be 
contested  by  ballot  in  the  regular  election;  however, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  fill  this  position 
with  someone  who  is  dedicated  and  capable,  and 
holding  a special  election  during  the  conference 
allows  us  more  time  to  search  for  that  person. 

Michelle  Nagashima,  JALT  NEC  Chair  2001 
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Ordinary  General  Meeting  Announcement 
The  November  2001  Ordinary  General  Meeting 

Date:  November  24,  2001 

Time:  5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Place:  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Cen- 

ter in  Kokura 
Room:  Main  Hall 
Agenda: 

Item  1.  Approval  of  elected  Directors 
Item  2.  NEC  Election 

Item  3.  Other  important  issues  concerning  the 
administration  of  JALT 

Ishida  Tadashi,  JALT  National  Vice-President 
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The  Foreign  Buyers'  Club  and  JALT 
Team  Up  Once  Again 

You  can  help  raise  money  for  our  JALT  Asian 
Scholar  this  year  in  three  ways  through  ordering 
from  the  Foreign  Buyers'  Club!  Be  sure  to  stop  by 
the  FBC  Booth  at  the  conference  and  pick  up  your 
catalogs  and  free  snacks! 

1.  Our  fall  FUNdraiser  will  take  place  from  Novem- 
ber 19-30.  If  you  order  from  any  of  FBC's  three 
catalogs  (General  Store,  Corner  Store,  and  Deli), 
or  on  the  <fbcusa.com>  website,  JALT  will  re- 
ceive 5%  of  all  subtotals  that  have  "JALT"  writ- 
ten in  the  box  for  approved  school  and  group 
orders.  Just  order  any  of  the  more  than  40,000 
items  available.  Many  of  these  items  may  be  pur- 
chased as  singles  as  well  as  by  the  case.  Why  not 
invite  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  order  also? 
FBC  orders  may  be  placed  in  English  or  Japanese. 

2.  Anyone  who  becomes  either  a new  member  or 
renews  their  membership  can  have  one  half  of 
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the  membership  fee  sent  back  to  JALT.  Again 
remember  to  write  "JALT"  in  the  box  for  ap- 
proved school  or  group  orders  when  you  add  the 
membership  fee  to  your  order. 

3.  Last  of  all,  anytime  throughout  the  year,  any- 
one who  orders  from  FBC  and  writes  "JALT"  in 
the  box  for  approved  school  or  group  orders, 
can  have  2%  of  the  order's  subtotal  sent  to 
JALT.  This  is  anytime  between  now  and  next 
September,  so  please  remember  to  add  "JALT"  to 
every  order  you  make  this  year.  For  more  infor- 
mation, assistance  in  ordering,  or  just  questions 
contact  <mail@fbcusa.com>  or  Jerry  Halvorsen 
at  011-385-8500  or  <jerryhal@voicenet.co.jp>  in 
English  or  Japanese. 

ferry  Halvorsen, 
National  Financial  Sales  Committee  Chair 

Foreign  Buyers  Club t JALT  Team-up  Once  Again 
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Thanks  to  Kannita  Vanikietti  of 
ThaiTESOL,  and  Scott  Berlin  formerly  with 
KoreaTESOL  for  their  foresight  and  courage 
to  co-found  PAC  and  support  the  1 994  JALT 
Executive  Board  selection  of  Kitakyushu,  Ja- 
pan as  the  preferred  site  for  the  third  Pan- 
Asian  Conference. 
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Special  Interest  Group 

News 

edited  by  coleman  south 

This  month  sees  the  PAC  3 atJALT2001  conference  in  Kyushu, 
and  most  SlGs  will  be  sponsoring  various  events,  presentations, 
etc . If  you  attend  the  conference  and  if  you're  interested  in  find- 
ing out  more  about  any  of  them,  please  check  them  during  the 
conference . 

Bilingualism — The  Bilingualism  SIG's  two  new  pub- 
lications— the  monograph  Educational  Options  for 
Multicultural  Children  Living  in  Japan  and  Vol.  7 of 
The  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism — will  be  on  sale  at  our  informa- 
tion table  at  JALT2001  along  with  our  other 
monographs  and  back  issues  of  the  journal. 

CALL — Big  changes  are  proposed  for  JALTCALL:  Be 
apart  of  the  future  and  have  your  say.  Come  to  the 
JALTCALL  AGM  (annual  general  meeting)  on  Sun- 
day, November  25th  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  Room  at  JALT2001.  Also  the 
CALL  SIG  will  be  explaining  the  proposed  changes 
in  "The  Changing  Face  of  JALTCALL"  on  Saturday 
the  24th  at  5:00  p.m.  Members  and  nonmembers 
are  all  welcome.  For  more  information  contact  Ri- 
chard Gitsaki-Taylor,  <taylorx4@sc.starcat. ne.jp>. 
Testing  and  Evaluation — There  is  an  ongoing  call 
for  papers  for  the  May  11-12,  2002  Conference  on 
"Language  Testing  in  Asia  in  the  21st  Century" 
being  sponsored  by  the  JALT  Testing  & Evaluation 
SIG.  A special  keynote  speech  by  J.  D.  Brown  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  one  colloquium  on  insti- 
tutional testing,  and  14  other  presentations  will  be 
featured  at  that  conference.  For  further  informa- 
tion, visit  <www.jalt.org/test/conference.htm>. 


SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  coleman  south 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-89  7-989 1(h); 
<pag@sapporo. email. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
1017(h);  <taylorx@sc.starcat.ne.jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — David  Dycus;  t/f: 
0568-85-2560;  <dcdycus@japan-net.ne.jp> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-851  l(w);  f:  0270-65- 
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9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-805-3875(w);  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>;  Michael  H.  Fox; 
<thefox@humans-kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Nitoguri  Shin; 
<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Robert  "Bob" 
Betts;  t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 

Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers — James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Pragmatics— Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5-5283-5861 
<yama@tmd.ac.jp> 

Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343-1 600(w); 
<miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com> 

Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields;  t/f:  052- 
861-2465  (h);  <testsig@jalt.org>;  website: 
<www.jalt.org/test/> 

Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5 127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  0722-65-7005(f); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/ 
video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures— Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884-3447; 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick  Francis;  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 

<warwick@japan. email. ne.jp> 


Thanks  to  Madeline  Du  Vivier  of  IATEFL 
for  her  constant  support  of  PAC  since 
1 994,  and  thanks  to  Susan  Barduhn  and 
George  Pickering  of  IATEFL  who  encour- 
aged the  participation  of  main  plenary 
speaker  Adrian  Underhill  at  PAC3. 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  richard  blight 

This  month  we  feature  a report  on  the  Mini-Conference  on  Life- 
long Learning:  From  K3  and  Beyond.  The  conference  was  held 
in  Nagoya  and  jointly  sponsored  by  several  JALT  chapters 
(Nagoya,  Gifu,  Toyohashi)  and  Special  Interest  Groups  (College 
& University  Educators,  Teaching  Children,  Junior  & Senior 
High  School). 

Nagoya:  July — 1)  Creative  Curriculum  for  Children 
in  Public  Schools  by  Yamaoka  Tamiko.  Yamaoka's 
approach  to  teaching  children  is  based  on  NHK's 
Eigorian  method,  which  emphasises  the  communi- 
cative aspects  of  language,  relies  on  comprehen- 
sive input  (rather  than  Japanese  explanation),  and 
utilizes  characters  from  a variety  of  ethnic  back- 
grounds in  course  videos.  The  method  can  be  used 
with  children  as  young  as  three  and  each  15- 
minute  video  provides  enough  material  for  six 
lessons.  Yamaoka  demonstrated  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities she  has  used  in  her  classes.  In  learning  to 
follow  directions,  for  example,  the  children  ini- 
tially learn  by  moving  around  the  classroom  ac- 
cording to  the  teacher's  instructions  and  then  go 
on  to  an  activity  in  which  they  close  their  eyes 
and  follow  their  classmates'  directions  in  order  to 
find  stuffed  toys  which  have  been  placed  around 
the  room.  These  activities  are  reinforced  by  getting 
the  children  to  show  where  they  and  their  friends 
live  by  placing  stickers  on  maps  of  the  surround- 
ing area.  Yamaoka  stressed  the  importance  of  us- 
ing visual  aids  to  help  the  children's 
comprehension,  to  provide  an  element  of  fun,  and 
to  add  relevance. 

2)  Immersion  Education:  the  Goals  and  Suc- 
cesses of  Katoh  Gakuen's  Innovative  Program  by 
Michelle  Nagashima.  Children  joining  Katoh 
Gakuen's  elementary  school  can  choose  between  a 
regular  program  and  the  school's  English  immer- 
sion program.  In  the  immersion  program,  all  sub- 
jects in  Grades  1-3  with  the  exception  of  kokugo  are 
taught  exclusively  in  English,  and  in  Grades  4-6 
English,  P.E.,  math,  science,  and  computer  studies 
are  taught  in  English.  In  most  Japanese  schools, 
English  is  taught  as  an  isolated  subject,  but  by  mak- 
ing English  the  main  medium  of  instruction,  Katoh 
Gakuen  has  managed  to  combine  language  teach- 
ing and  content,  thus  giving  students  a rich  context 
in  which  to  develop  their  English  language  skills. 
Most  students  develop  high  levels  of  English  com- 
petence. For  those  concerned  that  such  a program 
might  have  a negative  effect  on  children's  Japanese 
competence,  Nagashima  pointed  out  that  the 
courses  taught  through  English  are  identical  in  con- 
tent to  those  stipulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  that  students  take  the  same  tests  as  their 
counterparts  in  other  schools.  Although  subjects 
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taught  in  English  are  never  retaught  in  Japanese, 
Japanese  language  support  is  available  through  the 
kokugo  class.  Rather  than  falling  behind  in  their 
Japanese  studies,  evidence  suggests  that  Katoh 
Gakuen  students  in  the  immersion  program  have  a 
tendency  to  outperform  students  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram in  both  English  and  Japanese. 

3)  Panel  Discussion.  The  presenters  were  joined 
by  teachers  representing  English  education  in  uni- 
versities, junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  in- 
dustry. The  discussion  centred  on  the  implications 
of  the  Education  Ministry's  recent  guidelines  on 
international  education  in  elementary  schools. 
While  the  changes  are  to  be  welcomed,  the  panel 
felt  there  was  a need  for  more  input  from  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  (not  just  university  academ- 
ics) and  for  more  workshops  and  in-service 
training  programs  to  ensure  that  teachers  are  able 
to  implement  the  guidelines.  At  the  university 
level,  it  was  felt  that  English  courses  were  often 
too  general  and  did  not  address  the  professional 
needs  of  non-English  majors.  Closer  cooperation 
between  English  faculties  and  university  depart- 
ments might  help  to  offset  this  problem  by  giving 
students  a richer  context  in  which  to  appreciate 
the  relevance  of  their  language  studies  and  to  de- 
velop their  language  skills. 

Reported  by  Bob  Jones 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Shizuoka — This  chapter  meeting  will  be  used  to 
discuss  the  upcoming  conference  in  Kitakyushu 
and  for  the  election  of  next  year's  chapter  officers. 
We  will  also  be  asking  some  of  the  chapter's  mem- 
bers who  will  be  presenting  in  Kitakyushu  to  prac- 
tice their  presentations  for  us  this  day.  Sunday 
November  18,  13:30-16:30;  Shizuoka  Kyoiku  Kaikan 
(next  to  Mr.  Donuts,  across  from  Shin-Shizuoka  sta- 
tion). 

Toyohashi — How  to  Improve  Strategic  Interaction 
by  Miura  Takashi,  School  of  Education,  Shizuoka 
University.  Strategic  Interaction  is  a conversa- 
tional teaching  method  created  by  Di  Pietro  in 
1987.  It  is  a dramatic  method  aimed  at  training 
strategic  competence  under  unrehearsed,  unpre- 
dictable circumstances,  generating  plenty  of  au- 
thentic target  language  use  in  the  classroom. 
Sunday  November  11,  13:30-16:00;  Building  5,  Aichi 
University,  Toyohashi  Campus. 

Yamagata— Denver  and  Colorado  in  Every  Possible 
Term  by  Alissa  Clein,  Yamagata  Prefectural  Board  of 
Education.  The  presenter  will  talk  about  the  above 
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mentioned  topic  ranging  from  history,  industry, 
economy,  politics,  culture,  and  education  to  lan- 
guage. Sunday  November  11,  13:30-15:30;  Yamagata 
Kajo  Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687);  one-day  members 
1000  yen. 

Iwate — Mini  Conference  & Book  Fair.  The  2001 
Iwate  JALT  Conference  and  Book  Fair  is  a perfect 
opportunity  for  ESL  teachers,  ALTs,  and  anyone 
interested  in  English  to  check  up  on  the  latest  En- 
glish books  and  teaching  materials  while  hearing 
some  of  the  best  speakers  on  English  education 
the  country  has  to  offer.  Don't  miss  it!!  Nakata 
Ritsuko,  author  of  the  popular  Let's  Go!  series,  will 
discuss  teaching  English  to  children  (the  presenta- 
tion will  be  in  Japanese).  Ms.  Mary  Lee  Field  will 
talk  about  encouraging  and  developing  reading 
skills.  These  presenters  are  sponsored  by  Oxford 
University  Press  and  Cambridge  University  Press 
respectively,  two  of  the  many  publishers  and 
booksellers  who  will  be  present  at  the  book  fair. 
Other  relevant  presentations  will  be  held  through- 
out the  day.  Sunday  December  2,  10:00-16:00;  Iwate 
Kyouikukaikan  (across  from  Iwate  Park);  free  for  all. 

Tour  Comers  Tour  2001 

The  Four  Comers  Tours  are  opportunities  for  JALT  National 
Conference  speakers  to  visit  local  JALT  chapters  throughout 
the  country. 

^ RAUL  C.  LABORTE  (Emilio  Ramos  National  High 
School,  Davao  City,  the  Philippines) 

Measuring  School  Achievement  as  Part  of  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Educational  System  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  21st  Century 

Raul  C.  Laborte  is  the  Asian  Scholar  for  the  Four 
Corners  Tour  2001.  He  will  share  his  experiences 
teaching  English  at  a high  school  in  the  Philippines. 
His  students  range  from  12  to  16.  The  motivation  to 
learn  English  is  to  improve  one's  chances  of  gaining 
employment.  Sponsorship  assistance  for  the  Asian 
Scholar  Tour  is  provided  by  Tuttle  Publishing,  LIOJ, 
and  the  Foreign  Buyers'  Club. 

Nagasaki — Friday  November  16,  18:30-20:30; 
Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members  1000 
yen. 

Kagoshima — Saturday  November  17,  17:00-19:00; 
Iris  Kyuden  Plaza  (I'm  Building);  one-day  members 
800  yen. 

Miyazaki — Sunday  November  18,  18:00-20:00; 
Miyazaki  International  University  Room  2-301; 
one-day  members  500  yen. 

Kumamoto— Tuesday  November  20,  18:00-21:00; 
Kumamoto  City  International  Center  (Kumamoto 
Kokusai  Koryu  Kaikan);  one-day  members  fee  TBA. 
Hiroshima — Wednesday  November  21,  18:30- 
19:30;  International  Conference  Center  3F,  Semi- 
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nar  Room  #3,  Hiroshima  Peace  Memorial  Park; 
one-day  members  500  yen. 

Anne  BURNS  (Macquarie  University,  Australia) 
Teaching  Speaking 

The  presenter  will  conduct  a workshop  which  con- 
siders some  of  the  implications  of  a discourse  perspec- 
tive for  teaching.  Discussions  will  include  tools  of 
discourse  analysis  that  can  be  used  by  teachers, 
samples  of  natural  data  for  analysis,  and  suggested 
tasks  that  can  be  adapted  for  language  teaching. 
Chiba — Saturday  November  17,  14:00-16:30;  Josai 
International  University,  Togane-shi,  Chiba-ken; 
free  for  all. 

Gunma — Sunday  November  18;  time,  venue,  fees 
TBA. 

Nagoya — Monday  November  19,  18:00-21:00;  Aichi 
Prefecture  Chusho  Kigyo  Center;  Rm.  1;  one-day 
members  1000  yen. 

Kumamoto — See  entry  for  Laborte  in  Kumamoto 
above. 

TESSA  WOODWARD  (Hilderstone  College,  Kent, 
England) 

1.  Lesson  Planning  by  Threads 

Hiroshima — Tuesday  November  20,  18:30-19:30; 
International  Conference  Center,  Peace  Park  (next 
to  the  Memorial  Museum).  Dinner  to  follow  for 
those  interested  at  Mario's  Italian  Restaurant;  one- 
day  members  500  yen. 

2.  Stimulus-Based  Teaching 

This  is  a generative  framework  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  learning/teaching  stimulus  be  it  a verb 
list,  a potato,  a course  book,  or  a photo  and  which 
saves  planning  time  and  gets  the  most  out  of  any 
material.  In  this  workshop  the  presenter  will  ex- 
plain and  show  the  five  categories  contained  in  the 
approach  and  participants  will  have  a chance  to  try 
out  the  framework  and  discuss  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Tokyo — Saturday  November  17;  time,  venue,  fees 
TBA. 

Niigata — Sunday  November  18,  14:00-16:00;  South- 
ern Illinois  University  in  Nakajo.  We  will  be  taking 
Ms.  Woodward  out  for  lunch  before  the  presenta- 
tion and  welcome  all  who  wish  to  join.  We'll  meet 
at  SIU  at  1 1:45. 

Okayama — Monday  November  19;  time,  venue,  fees 
TBA. 

Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  merner 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information 
can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make 
alterations  to  their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  infor- 
mation to  the  editor:  Tom  Merrier;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
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<tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka— J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu— Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329-1328,  f:  058-326- 
2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi-u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236.153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 

bren@gol.com;  website  <hamamatsujalt.com> 
Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 
jalthiroshima.html>. 

Hokkaido — Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum.sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/> 
Ibaraki— Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 

<iwatejalt@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2. synapse. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobejalt> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <dkchris@shokei-gakuen.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 
Matsuyama — Richard  Blight;  t/f:  089-927-8341; 
<rblight@eec.ehime-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
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<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 

html_JALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <aab28032@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara — Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Phil 
Julien;  t/f:  0492-31-9896;  <phjulien@pg7.so- 
net.ne.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chapters/omiya/ 
index.  htm> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/-kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka — Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu — Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi — Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys-meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 
Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp> 
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edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  information  to  the  edi- 
tor by  the  15th  of  the  month , at  least  three  months  ahead  (four 
months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus  November  15th  is  the 
deadline  for  a February  conference  in  Japan  or  a March  confer- 


ence overseas,  especially  for  a conference  early  in  the  month.  The 

editor  apologizes  for  problems  or  inconveniences  caused  by  her 

not  being  able  to  submit  data  for  two  recent  columns. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

November  12-14,  2001 — 2001  Online  Conference 
on  Teaching  Online  in  Higher  Education : Syn- 
thesizing Online  Teaching  Strategies,  a fully 
online  conference  sponsored  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity-Purdue  University  Fort  Wayne  (IPFW). 

Online  technology  and  its  applications  have 
reached  the  point  of  being  used  to  do  new  things 
in  new  ways  rather  than  just  the  same  old  things 
in  new  ways.  This  conference  focuses  on  evaluat- 
ing past  uses  and  on  discerning  new  potentials, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  instructional  design, 
online  interaction  with  students,  faculty  develop- 
ment for  teaching  online,  assessment  of  various 
aspects,  and  online  student  services  and  support. 
Participants  will  have  two  weeks  to  peruse  online 
papers,  followed  by  three  days  of  online,  real- 
time conversations  with  authors  and  with  fellow 
participants.  See  the  conference  website  at 
<www.ipfw.edu/as/2001tohe/>  for  information 
and  registration  options,  or  contact  the  confer- 
ence organizer,  Deb  Sewards  (Ms),  at 
<sewards@ipfw.edu>  or  at  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  IPFW,  2101  East  Coliseum  Blvd.,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46805,  U.S.A.;  t:  1-219-481-6654. 

November  16-18,  2001 — ELT  in  Taiwan:  Retro- 
spect and  Prospect  — The  Tenth  International 
Symposium  and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching, 
at  the  Chien  Tan  Youth  Activity  Center,  Taipei, 
Taiwan.  Looking  back  for  what  should  be  retained 
and  looking  forward  to  new  options  in  the  future, 
conference  participants  are  invited  especially  to 
consider  classroom  methods  and  practices;  teacher 
training;  materials,  technology,  and  multimedia; 
literature;  research;  and  English  for  Specific  Pur- 
poses. Considerable  detail,  including  lodging  in- 
formation, at  <http://helios.fl.nthu.edu.tw/-ETA/ 
callforpaper.htm>.  Otherwise,  contact  Yiu-nam 
Leung  at  <ynleung@mx.nthu.edu.tw>  or  via  the 
Dept,  of  Foreign  Languages,  National  Tsing  Hua 
University,  Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC;  f:  886-3- 
5718977. 

November  22-25,  2001— PAC3  / JALT2001 : A Lan- 
guage Odyssey,  a mega-conference  and  materials 
exhibition  bringing  together  JALT  and  its  part- 
ners— ThaiTESOL,  KoreaTESOL,  the  English  Teach- 
ers Association-Republic  of  China  (ETA-ROC)  and 
the  Far  Eastern  English  Language  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation (FEELTA) — at  the  Kitakyushu  International 
Conference  Center  in  Kokura,  Japan.  For  detailed 
information,  explore  the  conference  website  at 
<http://jalt.org/jalt2001/>,  and  also  see  articles  in 
this  and  previous  issues  of  The  Language  Teacher. 
Otherwise,  contact  David  McMurray;  Japan  Asso- 
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ciation  for  Language  Teaching,  Urban  Edge  Build- 
ing, 5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t: 
81-3-3837-1630;  f:  81-3-3837-1631; 
<jalt@gol.com>. 

December  13-15,  2001 — ILEC  2001:  Reflecting  on 
Language  in  Education,  at  the  Hong  Kong  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  Hong  Kong.  This  year  the  con- 
ference papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  practical, 
and  poster  sessions  will  address  ILECs  especially 
wide  range  of  academic  and  practical  concerns.  A 
few  of  the  plenary  speakers  are  Andrew  Cohen, 
Director  of  CARLA  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Secretary  General  of  AILA;  Marion  Williams, 
teacher  educator  for  thirty  years  worldwide  and 
now  at  the  University  of  Exeter;  Lu  Jianming,  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Chinese  Linguistics  at  Pe- 
king University;  and  Ho  San  Pen  of  Taitung 
Teachers'  College.  The  deadline  for  registration  is 
November  30,  2001;  forms  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  website.  For  further  information,  look  at 
the  website  at  <www.ied.edu.hk/ilec2001>,  send 
email  to  <ilec@cle.ied.edu.hk>  or  contact:  Seamus 
Kung  (Ms);  The  Secretariat,  ILEC  2001,  c/o  Centre 
for  Language  in  Education,  The  Hong  Kong  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  10  Lo  Ping  Road,  Tai  Po,  New 
Territories,  Hong  Kong;  t:  852-2948-8043/2948- 
8044;  f:  852-2948-8042. 

Calls  for  Papers/Posters 

(In  order  of  deadlines) 

November  14,  2001  (for  March  20-22,  2002) — 
TESOL  Arabia  8th  Annual  International  Con- 
ference 2002:  Critical  Reflection  and  Practice,  at 
the  Abu  Dhabi  Hilton  Hotel,  Abu  Dhabi,  United 
Arab  Emirates.  In  addition  to  the  150-presenta- 
tion academic  program,  the  conference  will  fea- 
ture an  educational  materials  exhibition  and  sale, 
institutional  visit  options,  a job  fair  with  on-site 
interviews,  and  a social  programme.  Invited 
speakers  include  Keith  Richards,  Bonny  Norton, 
Robert  Phillipson,  Stephen  Gaies,  Suresh 
Canagarajah,  Graham  Crookes,  Adrian  Holliday, 
Tove  Skutnabb-Kangas,  and  Barbara  Sinclair.  Pro- 
posals are  welcome  for  a truly  wide  range  of  top- 
ics. Registration  by  December  12th  affords  you  a 
deep  cut  in  fees.  The  conference  website  at 
<http://tesolarabiaconference.org>  is  unusually 
rich  in  information,  including  a proposal  topic 
list.  Otherwise,  email  Les  Kirkham  at 
<leslie.kirkham@hct.ac.ae>  or  Sandra  Oddy  at 
<registration@tesolarabia.org>.  Sandra  Oddy  can 
also  be  found  via:  A1  Ain  Women's  College,  PO 
Box  17258,  A1  Ain,  United  Arab  Emirates;  f:  971- 
(0)3-7622920. 

See  specific  deadline  dates  below  (for  May  11-12, 
2002 )— JALT  Pan-SIG  Conference  2002,  to  be 
held  at  the  Kyoto  Institute  of  Technology, 
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Matsugasaki,  Sakyo-ku,  Kyoto,  brings  together 
three  JALT  SIG  conferences  together.  Organized 
as  three  individual  mini-conferences  around  a 
common  core,  each  of  the  three  has  its  own  de- 
scription below. 

January  15,  2002  (Round  Two) — Bilingual  Devel- 
opment Forum  2002  (BILDF):  Practical  and 
Theoretical  Aspects  of  Bilingual  Development 
and  Education.  Proposals  for  papers,  posters,  and 
colloquia  regarding  any  aspect  of  research  in  bi- 
lingual language  acquisition,  particularly  in  Asian 
and  Pacific  languages  are  invited.  For  complete 
submission  data  and  current  time  slot  availability, 
see  the  BILDF  website  at  <res.ipc.kit.ac.jp/ 
~pwanner/>  or  contact  Peter  Wanner;  Kyoto  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Goshonokaido, 
Matsugasaki,  Sakyo-ku,  Kyoto  606-8585,  Japan;  t: 
81-75-724-7266;  f:  81-75-724-7580; 
<pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 

January  25,  2002 — CUE  (College  and  University 
Educators  Special  Interest  Group)  2002:  Cur- 
riculum Innovation.  Proposals  are  requested 
which  examine  curriculum  changes  being  imple- 
mented in  Japan  and  neighboring  countries,  how 
they  are  being  implemented,  what  issues  arise 
from  their  implementation,  and  how  the  results 
of  these  changes  are  being  evaluated.  Proposals 
are  also  welcome  for  practical,  hands-on  work- 
shops to  help  participants  conceive,  plan,  and 
implement  their  own  curricular  innovations.  For 
a complete  statement  of  desired  areas,  submission 
procedures,  etc.,  see  the  CUE  2002  website  at 
<wild-e.org/cue/conferences>.  For  other  informa- 
tion or  clarification,  contact  Eamon  McCafferty, 
CUE  Conference  Co-chair;  Green  Hill 
Mukougaoka  #301,  5-4-6  Masugata,  Tama-ku, 
Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa  214-0032,  Japan; 
<eamon@gol.com>. 

[proposal  deadline  already  past  — sorry!] — Testing 
and  Evaluating  SIG  Conference  2002:  Language  Test- 
ing in  Asia  in  the  21st  Century.  The  JALT  Testing 
and  Evaluation  (TE)  SIG  strand  of  JALT  Pan-SIG 
Conference  2002  will  feature  fourteen  45-minute 
presentations,  one  special  keynote  speech  byj.  D. 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  one  90-minute 
colloquium,  and  assorted  poster  sessions.  For  more 
information,  go  to  the  website  at  <jalt.org/test/ 
conference. htm>  or  contact  Yvonne  Annable; 
Shumei  Eiko  High  School,  1012  Oaza,  Ueno,  Ageo- 
shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0062,  Japan; 
<ble@hotmail.com> 

Reminders — Upcoming  Conferences 

December  1-2,  2001 — 2nd  IALIC  (International 
Association  of  Languages  and  Intercultural 
Communication)  Annual  International  Confer- 
ence— Living  in  Translated  Worlds:  Languages 
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and  Intercultural  Communication,  at  Leeds  Met- 
ropolitan University,  UK.  "The  globalization  of 
culture  means  that  we  all  live  in  'translated' 
worlds."  Papers,  workshops,  panels,  and  posters  at 
this  year's  IALIC  conference  will  explore  "transla- 
tion" in  its  broadest  sense  as  an  intercultural  con- 
cept and  as  a metaphor  for  dealing  with  the 
behavioral  and  experiential  dimensions  of  living 
in  worlds  which  are  different  from  our  own  and 
variously  represented  to  our  consciousness,  then 
seek  to  draw  out  practical  applications  to  the  lan- 
guage-learning process.  A very  full  discussion  of 
aims  and  contexts  is  available  at  <www.cf.ac.uk/ 
encap/sections/lac/ialic/conference/ 
background. htmlx  Contact:  Joy  Kelly,  Conference 
Administrator;  Centre  for  Language  Study,  Leeds 
Metropolitan  University,  Beckett  Park  Campus, 
Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  England;  t:  44-113-2837440;  f:  44- 
113-2745966;  <j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk>. 


Job  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  email 
<tltJic@jalt.org>  or  fax  (0463-59-5365)  Paul  Daniels , fob 
Information  Center.  Email  is  preferred.  The  notice  should  be 
received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publi- 
cation, and  contain  the  following  information:  city  and  prefec- 
ture, name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or 
part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  applica- 
tion materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information.  A special 
form  is  not  necessary.  If  you  want  to  receive  the  most  recent  fIC 
listings  via  email,  please  send  a blank  message  to 
<jobs@jalt.org>. 

Aichi-Ken — Bianchi  International  Services  is  seek- 
ing fulltime  native  English  teachers  for  postings  in 
public  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Nagoya  and  Inuyama  city  areas.  Qualifications: 
university  degree  + RSA  CELTA  or  equivalent  (MA 
TESOL  preferred);  minimum  one  year  teaching 
experience  (Japanese  public  school  experience  a 
plus);  communicative  Japanese  skills;  driver's  li- 
cense is  a plus.  Duties:  teaching  and  developing 
curriculum  and  materials  for  our  elementary  or 
junior  high  school  programs.  Salary  and  Benefits: 
260,000 — 290,000  yen/month.  Company  accom- 
modations include  full  payment  of  key  & gift 
money,  1/2  rent  subsidy  of  up  to  35,000  yen/ 
month,  1/2  health  insurance  payment  of  up  to 
15,000  yen/month,  transportation  arranged  and 
compensated  as  appropriate,  paid  holidays,  and 
approximately  six  weeks  paid  vacation  (summer, 
winter,  and  spring  breaks).  One-year  renewable 
contracts  begin  in  April  2002.  Application  Mate- 
rials: Send  resume  and  cover  letter.  Contact: 


Keiko  or  Anthony  at  Bianchi  International  Ser- 
vices, #103  Maison  Yamamoto,  172  Higashi- 
Koken,  Inuyama  City  484-0083; 

<bianchi@topaz. ocn.ne.jp>. 

Ehime-ken — Ehime  University  in  Matsuyama  is 
seeking  English  instructors  for  nonpermanent, 
entry-level  posts  of  one-year  duration  (with  an 
additional  one-year  renewal  possible)  at  their  En- 
glish Education  Center.  Qualifications:  TEFL  certi- 
fication, native  proficiency  in  English,  some 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Duties:  Fulltime 
work  teaching  communicative  English  to  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  students  up  to  10-12  classes 
per  week.  Classes  taught  may  include  short  inten- 
sive courses  at  the  beginning  of  summer  and/or 
spring  vacations.  Salary  and  Benefits:  Salary 
amounts  to  approximately  250,000  yen/month. 
Note:  Salary  is  based  on  the  National  University 
part-time  pay  scale  per  hour.  No  salary  will  be  paid 
during  vacations  when  no  classes  are  taught.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  Resume,  passport-size  photo, 
and  cover  letter.  Deadline:  November  30,  2001. 
Contact:  Patricia  Lyons,  English  Education  Cen- 
ter, Ehime  University,  3-Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama, 
Ehime,  Japan  790-8577;  t:  089-927-8342;  f:  089- 
927-8340;  <lyons@agr.ehime-u.ac.jp>. 

Ehime-ken — Ehime  University  in  Matsuyama  is 
seeking  an  English  instructor  for  a faculty  position 
at  their  English  Education  Center.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  for  foreign  staff,  this  position  is 
on  a three-year  basis  with  the  contract  subject  to 
ongoing  renewal  at  the  end  of  each  three-year 
term;  Qualifications:  MA  in  TEFL/Applied  Lin- 
guistics or  related  fields,  native  proficiency  in  En- 
glish, and  teaching  experience  at  the 
post-secondary  level.  Duties:  Fulltime  position 
teaching  communicative  English  to  freshman  and 
sophomore  students,  assistance  with  testing,  and 
curriculum  planning  and  development.  Salary 
and  Benefits:  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  standards  established  for  National 
Universities  in  Japan;  benefits  include  yearly  bo- 
nuses, research  funds,  transportation  allowance, 
and  subsidies  for  accommodation.  Application 
Materials:  Resume  (with  birth  date),  passport-size 
photo,  cover  letter,  and  a 300-500  word  essay  out- 
lining the  applicant's  philosophy  and  approach  to 
communicative  language  teaching.  Deadline:  No- 
vember 30,  2001.  Contact:  Professor  Roger  Davies, 
Department  of  English,  Faculty  of  Education, 

Ehime  University,  3-Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama, 
Ehime,  Japan  790-8577;  t/f:  089-927-9509,  089- 
927-8340;  <davies@ed.ehime-u.ac.jp>. 

Himeji-shi,  Hyogo-ken — The  English  Department 
of  Himeji  Dokkyo  University  is  seeking  two 
fulltime  EFL  teachers  beginning  April  1,  2002. 
Qualifications:  MA  in  TESOL,  applied  linguistics. 
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or  a related  field  preferred  and/or  two  years  ALT 
experience  or  university/college  teaching  experi- 
ence in  Japan.  Two  publications  are  also  desirable. 
Duties:  teach  ten  80-minute  classes  per  week  to 
students  of  foreign  language,  econo  informatics, 
or  law  departments,  plus  approximately  10  hours 
per  week  for  class  preparations,  office  hours,  and 
student  consultation.  Special  two-  or  three-week 
between-term  course  duties  may  also  be  required. 
Salary  and  Benefits:  Instructor  rank  pay  scale  of 

4.500.000  yen  for  a one-year  contract,  plus 

165.000  yen  research  allowance,  60,000  yen  for 
conference  travel,  and  commuting  allowance  ac- 
cording to  university  regulations.  Contract  renew- 
able upon  mutual  agreement  for  two  additional 
years.  Medical  insurance  is  subsidized.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Cover  letter  plus  resume/CV;  a 
recent  photograph;  1-2  page  statement  of  views  on 
teaching  and  career  objectives;  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation; copy  of  university  degree(s).  Inter- 
view to  be  scheduled  for  short-list  applicants. 
Contact:  Chair,  English  Department,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Faculty,  Himeji  Dokkyo  University;  7-2-1 
Kamiohno,  Himeji,  Hyogo  670-8524.  For  further 
information  contact  J.  E.  Strain  at  0792-23-1973  or 
<strain@himeji-du. ac.jp>. 

Nishinomiya,  Hyogo-ken — The  Language  Center, 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University.  Position:  Instructor  of 
English  as  a Foreign  Language  Fulltime/Part-time: 
Fulltime,  one-year  contract  (renewable  for  up  to 
four  years  total  by  mutual  agreement).  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  Applied  Linguistics;  TESOL  or  related 
field  and  relevant  teaching  experience.  Duties: 
Teach  maximum  of  ten  90-minute  classes  per 
week  each  term,  with  other  duties  limited  to  no 
more  than  10  hours  per  week  and  special  between- 
term  courses  with  duty  hours  being  no  more  than 
15  hours  per  week.  Salary  and  Benefits:  approx. 

5.200.000  yen/year;  research  allowance;  subsidized 
furnished  housing.  Application  Materials:  re- 
sume/CV; at  least  two  letters  of  recommendation; 
a copy  of  applicant's  diploma(s);  a written  state- 
ment of  applicant's  views  on  teaching  and  career 
objectives  (one-two  pages);  a 5-10  minute  video- 
taped segment  of  applicant's  actual  teaching. 

Other  Requirement:  Interview  to  be  arranged. 
Deadline:  January  10,  2002  Contact:  The  Associ- 
ate Director,  Language  Center,  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University,  1-1-155  Uegahara,  Nishinomiya  662- 
8501;  t:  0798-54-6131,  f:  0798-51-0907; 
<massy@kwansei.ac.jp>. 

Otsu,  Shiga-ken — Shiga  University  is  seeking  a part- 
time  lecturer  from  April  2002.  Qualifications:  na- 
tive speaker  with  language  related  Master's  and 
experience  preferred,  publications  and  basic  Japa- 
nese speaking  skills  a plus.  Duties:  teach  two  90- 
minute  oral  English  classes  first  and  second 
periods  on  Mondays  and/or  Fridays.  Salary:  7,400 
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to  11,600  yen  per  90-minute  class  depending  on 
degree  and  experience  plus  transportation.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Send  a resume  in  Japanese  and 
in  English  which  includes  a list  of  any  publica- 
tions, two  letters  of  recommendation  from  people 
who  can  be  contacted  by  phone  or  email,  and  cop- 
ies of  any  recent  relevant  publications.  Deadline: 
December  19.  Contact:  <mwolf@sue.shiga-u.acjp>. 
Send  application  materials  to:  Michael  Wolf,  En- 
glish Department,  Shiga  University,  2-5-1  Hiratsu, 
Otsu,  Shiga  525-0826.  Applications  will  not  be 
returned. 

United  Arab  Emirates — United  Arab  Emirates  Uni- 
versity has  EFL  openings  February  2002/August 
2002.  Position:  The  University  General  Require- 
ments Unit  offers  a one-year  preparatory  program 
for  all  students  entering  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
(UAE)  University.  The  EFL  program  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  qualified  EFL  teachers  who  wish 
to  be  involved  in  an  innovative  teaching  program 
with  challenging  professional  development  oppor- 
tunities. Qualifications:  EFL  Instructor:  MA  in 
hand  in  TESL/TEFL,  applied  linguistics,  or  a related 
degree;  three  years  of  teaching  experience.  Salary 
and  Benefits:  Competitive  salaries  based  on  expe- 
rience and  qualifications  are  free  of  UAE  taxes. 
Housing  is  provided,  along  with  generous  furni- 
ture and  utilities  allowance,  an  educational  allow- 
ance for  children,  a shipping  allowance,  health 
insurance,  annual  airline  tickets  to  the  country  of 
permanent  residence,  and  an  end-of-service  gratu- 
ity. Contact:  Send  a letter  of  application,  includ- 
ing the  date  of  availability,  current  telephone/fax 
numbers  and  email  address,  and  a detailed  resume 
with  reference  names  and  email  contact  to  The 
Director,  University  General  Requirements  Unit, 

PO  Box  17172,  Al-Ain,  United  Arab  Emirates;  f: 
9713-7658443;  <G.Freeman@uaeu.ac.ae>.  For 
more  information  visit  our  website  at 
<www.ugru.uaeu.ac.ae/>.  We  will  be  recruiting  at 
JALT2001. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  resident  of  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications;  three  years  university  teach- 
ing experience  or  one  year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  teaching 
small  group  discussion,  journal  writing,  and  book 
reports;  collaboration  with  others  in  curriculum 
revision  project;  publications;  experience  with 
presentations;  familiarity  with  email.  Salary  and 
Benefits:  comparable  to  other  universities  in  the 
Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  apply  in  writ- 
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ing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope/  for  an  applica- 
tion form  and  information  about  the  program. 
Deadline:  ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIMERS;  En- 
glish and  American  Literature  Department, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  Col- 
lege is  seeking  a special  part-time  teacher  to  join  a 
staff  of  12  foreign  teachers  in  the  college's  English 
Language  Program  starting  April  1,  2002.  Applica- 
tion Deadline:  December  7,  2001.  Qualifications: 
MA  in  TESOL  or  a closely  related  field;  native- 
speaker  competency;  basic  computer  skills;  experi- 
ence in  writing  classroom  materials  and  tests; 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  established  schedules  of 
classroom  activities;  resident  of  Japan;  college 
teaching  experience  in  Japan;  Japanese  ability  suf- 
ficient to  communicate  with  administrative  staff. 
Duties:  teach  eight  85-minute  coordinated  classes 
(listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing)  over  a 
four-day  workweek;  attend  weekly  staff  meetings; 
participate  in  team-teaching,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, course  design,  and  course  coordination. 
Salary:  depends  on  qualifications  and  experience; 
one-year  renewable  contract  based  on  perfor- 
mance. Application  Materials:  cover  letter;  re- 
sume with  a recent  passport-size  photograph;  visa 
status,  length,  and  expiration  date;  copies  of  uni- 
versity and  graduate  school  diplomas  and  tran- 
scripts; names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
two  references,  preferably  recent  supervisors;  list 
of  publications  and  presentations;  samples  of 
original  classroom  materials  and  tests.  Application 
materials  will  not  be  returned.  Short-listed  candi- 
dates will  be  contacted  for  interviews.  No  phone 
calls,  faxes,  or  email,  please.  Contact:  John 
Boylan,  Coordinator,  English  Language  Program, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  College,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature  at  Seikei  University  invites  applica- 
tions for  a permanent  position  (sennin)  of  lecturer 
or  associate  professor  starting  April  1,  2002.  Du- 
ties: teach  English  education  or  communication- 
related  seminars  and  lectures;  teach  English 
courses  in  cultural  studies  (including  literature, 
film  studies,  contemporary  history,  etc.)  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom,  or  English-speaking 
communities,  and  basic  English  skills  classes. 
Qualifications:  Doctoral  degree  or  equivalent  is 
preferred;  experience  teaching  at  university  or 
equivalent  institutions;  proficiency  in  Japanese; 
availability  to  be  interviewed  in  Tokyo  during  Oc- 
tober/November 2001.  Salary:  Salary  scale  and 
promotion  rules  for  permanent  Japanese  teaching 
staff  will  apply.  Contact:  Professor  Kawachino 
Saburo,  Chair  Department  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,  Seikei  University,  3-3-1  Kichijoji- 
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Kitamachi,  Tokyo  180-8633;  f:  0422-37-3875.  No 
telephone  inquiries  can  be  answered. 

Tokyo-to,  Tama-shi — Tama  University  is  seeking  a 
part-time  teacher  to  teach  ESP  courses  that  meet 
twice  a week.  Qualifications:  Applicant  must  be 
residing  in  Japan;  MA  in  TEFEL,  TESOL  or  related 
field;  two  years  teaching  experience  in  Japan.  Du- 
ties: Teach  ESP  courses  that  meet  twice  a week. 
Salary:  Comparable  to  other  universities  in  Tokyo 
area.  Application  Materials:  cover  letter;  CV;  list 
of  publications.  Deadline:  November  30.  Contact: 
Imaizumi  Tadashi  or  Nakamura  Sonoko  at  Tama 
University,  4-1-1  Hijirigaoka,  Tama-shi,  Tokyo 
206-0022;  <esp@oak. timis.ac.jp>. 

Tsukuba  City,  Ibaraki-ken — Meikei  Junior  High/ 
High  School  is  looking  for  a part-time  native- 
speaker  English  teacher  to  start  work  in  April 
2002.  Qualifications:  BA  or  BSc  with  some  EFL 
experience;  basic  Japanese  language  ability  prefer- 
able. Duties:  teach  10  to  18,  45-minute  classes/ 
week;  help  with  department  events  such  as  En- 
glish plays,  speech  contests,  etc.  Salary  and  Ben- 
efits: Salary  is  competitive  and  based  on 
experience;  a twice  yearly  bonus;  a contract  renew- 
able on  a yearly  basis  subject  to  performance.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  CV/resume;  a photo;  two 
references;  a copy  of  degree/diploma.  Deadline: 
ongoing  until  filled.  Contact:  Okubo  Masahiko; 
Meikei  High  School,  1-1  Inarimae,  Tsukuba-shi 
305-0061;  t:  0298-51-6611;  f:  0298-51-5455; 
<okubo@meikei.ac.jp>.  Other  information:  There 
is  a compulsory  interview;  only  applicants  consid- 
ered suitable  for  the  position  will  be  interviewed. 
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edited  by  timothy  gutierrez 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  column 
editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up  to  ISO  words  written  in 
a paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 
Submissions  should  be  made  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  To 
repeat  an  announcement,  please  contact  the  editor.  For  informa- 
tion about  more  upcommg  conferences,  see  the  Conference  Cal- 
endar column. 

Call  for  Participation  in  Pan-Asian  Vibrant  De- 
bate— You  are  welcome  to  join  in  a debate  at  the 
Pan-Asian  Conference  with  the  main  speakers  who 
will  try  to  tackle  key  issues  and  questions  facing 
our  teaching  profession  in  Asia.  PAC  is  designed  to 
elicit  questions  and  to  seek  answers  from  partici- 
pants. For  example,  at  PAC1  held  in  Bangkok  in 
1997,  Marc  Helgesen  asked  the  audience,  "Are  we 
moving  toward  an  Asian  methodology?"  and 
"What  is  the  usefulness,  necessity,  and  possibility 
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of  an  Asian  model?"  After  the  conference,  partici- 
pants began  investigating  these  questions  and 
some  researchers  formed  collaborative  study 
teams.  These  questions  proved  to  be  an  important 
line  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Yoshida  Kensaku  of  Sophia 
University  (who  was  a main  speaker  at  PAC2  held 
in  Korea  in  1999)  presented  a Japanese  model  of 
language  learning  during  his  TESOL  2001  plenary 
speech.  Two  more  key  questions  to  be  posed  at 
PAC3  include:  "Should  foreign  languages  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools?"  and  "Is  value 
added  by  learning  and  researching 
collaboratively?"  More  questions  are  needed  to 
add  to  the  vibrant  debate  scheduled  from  3 to  4 
p.m.  Sunday,  November  25  in  Kokura,  and  you  are 
invited  to  send  your  ideas  to  David  McMurray,  the 
PAC3  at  JALT2001  Program  Chair,  by  email  at 
<mcmurray@int.iuk.ac.jp>. 

Forming  Pronunciation  Special  Interest  Group — A 
call  for  members  and  first  events.  We  invite  every- 
one interested  in  various  aspects  of  pronunciation 
teaching  to  join  the  forming  Pronsig  (by  emailing 
to  <makarova.veronika@aist.go.jp>  or  writing  to 
Veronika  Makarova,  Namiki  3-663,  Tsukuba, 
Ibaraki).  We  also  announce  the  first  events  orga- 
nized by  the  Pronsig:  1)  Colloquium  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  world-famous  pronunciation 
teaching  experts  A.  Underhill  and  B.  Bradford  to 
be  held  at  JALT2001/PAC  3 in  Kokura.  2)  Pre-con- 
ference lectures  on  teaching/learning  English  pro- 
nunciation by  Barbara  Bradford  held  on:  Sunday, 
Nov.  18,  15:00-17:00,  at  Tokyo  Maruzen,  2nd 
Building;  Monday  Nov.  19,  17:15-19:15,  at  Ibaraki 
Christian  University  (five-minute  walk  from  JR 
Oomika  station);  Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  17:00-19:00,  at 
Tsukuba  University  (bus  from  JR  Arakawaoki  sta- 
tion, or  a bus  to  Tsukuba  Center  from  Tokyo  Sta- 
tion. Change  on  a local  bus  to  Tsukuba  University 
at  Tsukuba  Center);  and  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  18:30- 
20:30,  in  Kyoto  (exact  place  to  be  announced 
later).  For  further  details  about  the  lectures,  please 
contact  V.  Makarova,  as  above. 

MA  TESOL  Project — The  Australia-Japan  Founda- 
tion has  launched  an  ambitious  MA  TESOL  project 
in  Japan.  The  new  degree  course,  specifically  de- 
signed for  English  language  teachers  in  Japanese 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  has  been  under 
development  for  more  than  two  years.  The  course 
is  the  first  offshore  course  available  that  focuses 
on  the  classroom  needs  of  teachers  in  the  Japanese 
secondary  school  environment.  With  a modular 
system  that  lets  teachers  choose  subjects  to  meet 
their  specific  needs,  the  course  also  includes  per- 
sonal English  language  improvement  components 
and  comes  with  extensive  glossaries  and  readings 
in  Japanese  as  well.  The  program  was  put  together 
with  the  University  of  Technology  Sydney,  Curtin 
University,  and  Insearch  Language  Centre.  With 


qualified  tutors  and  advisers  in  Japan  and  full 
Internet  service  envisaged  for  the  program,  the 
course  also  takes  into  account  the  busy  schedules 
of  teachers  while  providing  a high  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  a very  low  cost.  For  more  information 
contact:  Terry  White,  Australia-Japan  Foundation; 
t:  03-5232-4174;  f:  03-5232-4064. 

The  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  London 
is  offering  a 20-week+  (mid  Nov.  - mid  April)  cer- 
tificate course  in  Online  Education  and  Training. 
Although  this  course  is  not  specifically  an  ELT 
course,  it  is  relevant  to  the  future  of  English 
Teaching  and  Training.  It  is  a "learn  by  doing" 
course  that  will  add  to  your  C/V  and  career  in  a 
rapidly  expanding  field.  The  course  is  done  en- 
tirely online  with  the  exception  of  submitting  a 
final  essay  based  on  coursework.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact:  Robert  Hewer,  t/f:  052-505-7005, 
<rhewer@naa.att.ne.jp>  or  <http://www.ioe.ac.uk/ 
english/OET.htmx 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs 
English  language  proofreaders  immediately.  Quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  J ALT  members  with  lan- 
guage teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a 
fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several 
hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv 
subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face-to- 
face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  or- 
der as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced 
proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section  of 
the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLV s operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently, 
when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise, 
the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators 
first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  va- 
cant. Please  submit  your  curriculum  vitae  and 
cover  letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@ja!t.org>. 


Thanks  to  all  the  JALT  members  who  shopped 
at  the  Foreign  Buyer’s  Club  during  their  “Sup- 
port the  Asian  Scholar”  campaign  week  that 
raised  funding  to  pay  for  the  international 
flights  and  hotels  for  this  year’s  Asian  Scholar. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
education,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in 
Rich  Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post. 
Postal  submissions  must  include  a clearly 
labeled  diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manu- 
scripts should  follow  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in 
The  Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and 
clarity,  without  prior  notification  to  authors. 
Deadlines  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 

LT:T«5ttTm«WKI&^ELT<£2l».  £.  B 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language  teach- 
ing field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 
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Interviews,  if  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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tfa-s2nafifiic0^sgBm#icr+asK^:2o. 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 


0 


500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tlt 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
tSSTCT.  BHHiJtLT. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication, 
j altic  3 m u vs  ft  a 0 &ftj  b -tt  £ m « u iz  ^ u . 
JALT  News  rfiJSK£2K  JffiSHi. 
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News^m^^iS-cr. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  JALT- recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

JALT^Igco  Special  Interest  Group  T. 

SIGSH&#fcrfflSK£2 

tin 

micoisiatc  SICS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title— usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 


was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports 
Chapter  Reports 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and 
other  information  in  order,  followed  by  a 
brief,  objective  description  of  the  event).  Maps 
of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon  consul- 
tation with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

jRAflflTT.  fS'3£ Job  Information 
Center/Positions  Announcement  Form  £ 
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JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — Gene  van  Troyer 
t:  098-875-2294;  pubchair@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

c/o  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  University,  1-5-30 
Komoda-higashi,  Iizuka  820-8513;  t:  0948-22-5727  ext  57; 
f:  0948-24-8591;  tlt_ed@jalt.org 

Co-Editor  — Robert  Long 
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University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056 
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Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein 
Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu 
University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193; 
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JALT  is  proud  to  issue  JALT  Applied  Materials:  Second 
Language  Acquisition  Research  in  Japan . This  is  the 
4th  volume  in  the  JAM  series.  SLARJ  presents  12  ar- 
ticles on  the  state  of  SLA  research  in  Japan,  and  its 
relevance  to  FL  education.  It  represents  a significant 
contribution  to  this  underreported  area  of  research 
in  Japan,  and  provides  a useful  set  of  references  for 
researchers.  Articles  are  included  on  "Learning  Pro- 
cesses and  Instruction"  and  "Language  Learners  and 
Teachers." 
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to  the  FREE 


Oxford  University  Press  is  proud  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  our  Oxford  Classics  ELT  titles 
with  a party  at  JALT  2001 . Meet  your  friends 
on  Saturday  night  for  good  music,  free 
drinks  and  hors  d’oeuvres. 

Date:  24th  Nov.  Saturday 

Time:  19:30-21:00 

Venue:  Rihga  Royal  Hotel  Kokura  3F, 
Gion  no  Ma 

Free  attendance! 

Just  fill  out  the  contest  entry  form  in  your 
conference  bag,  and  bring  it  directly  to  the  party. 

International 
Conference  Center 


During  the  party,  we  will  give  away  a free  trip-for-two  to  London 
and  Oxford  on  Virgin  Atlantic,  plus  three  nights  accommodation 
at  an  Apple  World  hotel  in  central  London. 

Go  to  our  website  for  another  chance  to  win! 

www.oupjapanxo.jp 


APPLE  WORLD 

virgin  atlanticj^j 


OXFORD 

LKIC  ERSITY  PRESS 


For  more  information,  please  contact  us: 
2-4-8  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
TEL:  03-5995-3801  FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 

www.oupjapan.co.jp 


: 171-8585 


Longman  English  Express 


www.  eng-express.  com 


Longman  English  Express  is  a two-level  communicative  course  for  adults.  It  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  beginning-level  students  by  practicing  essential  grammar  struc- 
tures and  conversation  patterns,  and  by  introducing  a variety  of  practical  communication 
tasks. 


Longman  English  Express  also  provides: 

• clear  learning  objectives  and  ample  support  for  speaking  activities 

• fresh  situations  for  practice 

• clear  grammar  and  usage  guides 

• realistic  conversations  and  personal  communication  tasks 

• free  self-study  audio  CD  with  every  Student  Book 


PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  author  presentations 
Stephen  Thewlis 
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November  23,  17:00  - 17:45  Room:  31 
November  24,  9:00  - 9:45  Room:  Main  Hall 
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*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  Longman  English  Express 
□ Level  1 □ Level  2 to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  Q 

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 


e“ma^: Would  you  like  to  be  contacted  about  new  materials,  events,  etc?  ^ 

□ NO 
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For  online  English  course  information  please  contact  us  at  ph:  03-3365-9002  fax:  03-3365-9009  or  by  e-mail 
at  elt@pearsoned.co.jp  for  Longman  English  Success  online  class  solutions 
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8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku  Shinjuku-ku.  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 

www.longmanjapan.com 
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The  Language  Teacher's  Peer  Support  Group: 
Motivated  by  Writers  Wanting  to  Develop 
Their  Writing  — Wilma  Luth 

The  Big  Sister  Program:  Cross- Age  Peer 
Tutoring  in  an  EFL  Writing  Class 

Kristen  Doherty 

Does  Video  Production  Enhance 
Language  Learning? 

Ken  Barnes  & Yanagisawa  J unichi 

A Four-Step  Approach  for  Improved 
Syllabus  Design  Coherence 

Paul  Moritoshi 

Learner  Attitudes  towards  EFL  Teachers  in  an 
English  Conversation  School  in  Japan 

Pino  Cutrone 


December,  2001 
Volume  25,  Number  12 

The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching 


£&  (f&mf  online 

Oxford's  new,  free  student  website.  Full  of  fun,  interactive 
practice  activities,  based  on  the  popular  Passport  coursebook. 


Your  students  can: 

► access  40  different  game-like  Passport  ► give  you  a report  of  their  online  session, 
Online  activities.  For  free!  Anytime!  via  e-mail,  printout,  or  on  disk 


► review  grammar,  vocabulary  and  ^ use  Passport  Online  for  homework,  for 

expressions  from  each  unit  of  Passport  computer  lab  study,  or  just  for  fun! 

► play  each  "game"  as  many  times  as  they  like,  7 3 4 
each  time  trying  to  improve  their  "score" 

|ERJC| 


www.oup-passportonline.ip 


Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  PAC  3 at  JALT  2001  Conference, 

with  its  forward-looking  "Odyssey'"  theme,  this  year-end 
issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  for  2001  also  has  its  eyes 
on  the  future.  For  this  issue  we  put  out  a special  call  to  JALT 
members  who  haven't  quite  made  that  big  push  into  "publica- 
tions." Every  feature  article  herein  is  by  a writer  who  has  never 
been  published  before.  We  hope  that  these  articles  motivate 
others  to  add  to  the  pool  of  published  knowledge  about  lan- 
guage teaching. 

Another  special  feature  of  this  issue  is  the  way  in  which  the 
leading  articles  were  selected.  The  Language  Teacher's  own  Peer 
Support  Group  (PSG),  headed  by  Wilma  Luth  and  staffed  by  a 
handful  of  dedicated  volunteer  writing  tutors,  not  only  nar- 
rowed down  the  field  of  choices  for  publication,  but  personally 
nurtured  each  paper  through,  helping  these  first-time  writers 
express  their  ideas  as  clearly  as  possible.  (You  can  read  more 
about  the  PSG  and  its  purpose  in  a short  explanation  by  Wilma 

in  this  issue.)  i ||  < :h 

These  rookie  writer&have  accomplished  just  what  we  had 
hoped,  bringing  fresh  perspectives  and  stepping  into  territory 
that  the  21st  Century  will  certainly  need  to  explore.  Kristen 
Doherty  addresses  an  important  project:Xfi|which,|tudents 
helped  students  to  become  better  writers.  Ken  Barnes  and 
Yanagisawa  J xi ^Eoi^slcf the  question:  W^noFy/go  video" 
when  having  students  prepare  and  present  role  play  dramas? 

Paul  Moritoshi  new.  look  at  curriculum  design  and|i|8g- 

gests  inverting  the  old  "plan  the  term  ffr^t;  prepare  the  test  later" 
paradigm.  Finally,  Pino  Cutrone  strikes  out  into  thgjpglected 
world  of  private  English  schools  to  see  if  eikaiwa<  student  atti- 
tudes about  teachers  reflect  those  of  their  aburidanlly-researched 
counterparts  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Language  Teacher  plans  to.keep  you, up  to  date  on  what- 
ever challenges  and  surprises  may  arise  for  language  teachers  in 
Japan  in  2002.  More  th  a n 'evefw  e ' rectifying  hard  to  be  your 
journal.  So  after  you've  enjoyed  your  year-end  holiday,  follow 
the  lead  of  this  issue's  first-time  writers  and  start  thinking  about 
what  you  want  to  say  to  fellow  JALT  members  in  the  coming 
year.  We're  your  sounding  board! 

Scott  Gardner 
Associate  Editor 
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Motivation  & Commmkatiim 
Ming  to  your  classroom: 

© A wealth  of  communicative  interaction 


© Systematic  development  of  accurate 
hearing  at  the  sentence  level  — to  build 
confidence  for  speaking 

© A carefully  planned  curriculum 

© Controlled  and  freer  speaking  practice 
in  each  lesson 

X 


A NEW 

CONVERSATION  COURSE 
IN  ENGLISH  FOR 
JAPANESE  LEARNERS 


Motivation  Communication  consti- 
tute the  first  and  second  level  of  a 
new  Seido  series,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  four  volumes,  comprising 
two  independent  courses: 

Elementary: 

Motivation,  Books  1 and  2 

Intermediate: ; 

Communication,  Books  1 and  2 

©The  book  Charts  & Illustrations 
is  used  together  with  both  levels. 

The  complete  set  of  materials  in- 
cludes four  Student’s  Books,  four 
Teacher’s  Books,  and  the  Charts  & 
Illustrations  book. Sets  of  two  CDs 
for  each  book  are  also  available. 

^Student  textbooks @ ¥1,300  ^ 

Teacher's  books @ ¥2,500 

Charts  & Illustrations ¥1,000 

VCD  (2  discs)  per  book ....  @ ¥4,200  y 


□ Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 


Name:(Mr./Ms.) School: 

Address:  □Home  □Work 


TEL: 


[seido]  seido  language  institute 

o 

2-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan 

_ - ’ ^3TT 


FAX:  0797-31-3448 
TEL:  0797-31-3452 
e-mail:  seido@gaIaxy.ocn.ne.jp 


The  Language  Teacher's 
Peer  Support  Group: 
Motivated  by  Writers 
Wanting  to  Develop 
Their  Writing 


by  Wilma  Luth 
with  contributions 
by  Andy  Barfield, 
Scott  Gardner,  and 
Mary  Lee  Field 


Writing  can  be  a lonely  task.  The  struggle 
to  write  clear,  succinct  prose  is  com 
pounded  by  the  blank  piece  of  paper  or 
empty  computer  screen  staring  back  at  you.  Even 
the  best  articles  are  produced  by  writers  emotion- 
ally tied  up  in  their  subject  matter  and  focused  on 
getting  the  words  right.  Once  an  article  is  finished 
it  can  be  nerve-wracking  when  someone  else  reads 
it.  Though  some  might  see  editorial  pen  marks 
throughout  their  papers  as  a challenge,  others 
cringe  at  the  thought. 

The  role  of  Peer  Support  Group  (PSG)  members  is 
as  non-judgmental  peer  readers.  We  are  not  editors. 
Our  main  goal  is  to  help  writers  step  back  from 
their  articles  and  see  them  through  a reader's  eyes. 
We  read  each  piece  as  a work  in  progress,  trying  to 
decide  what  works  and  what  does  not  work.  In  our 
feedback  we  commend  the  former  and  make  rec- 
ommendations about  how  the  latter  might  be 
changed.  There  are  usually  several  rounds  of  feed- 
back and  rewrites,  as  our  initial  broad  focus  on 
content  and  structure  narrows  down  to  the  sen- 
tence and  word  level.  During  the  entire  process  we 
are  committed  to  supporting  rather  than  overpow- 
ering the  writer's  voice. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  PSG  member 
feedback  to  writers: 

This  paper  attempts  to  address  two  distinct  is- 
sues ....  Both  issues  deserve  their  own  article. 
However,  in  attempting  to  address  both  in  one, 

I wonder  whether  you've  managed  to  ad- 
equately address  either.  The  opening  sections 
suggest  that  the  paper  will  be  about  [one  topic], 
but  this  is  not  dealt  with  until  the  second  half. 
(RC) 

[As]  I was  reading  the  responses  of  the  partici- 
pants a number  of  questions  came  to  mind  that 
were  answered  later  in  the  article  ....  So,  my 
main  suggestion  in  this  first  round  of  feedback 
is  that  you  reorganize  the  article  so  that  the 
explanation  of  the  program  comes  before  the 
participant  responses,  like  this  ....  (WL) 
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I'd  suggest  that  you  cut  from  [A]  all  the  way 
through  to  [B].  It  doesn't  really  catch  my  inter- 
est, and  the  information  may  be  redundant  for 
many  readers.  Once  you  make  this  cut,  you 
could  just  label  the  first  section  "Background," 
and  do  away  with  all  the  subheadings  ....  (AB) 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  but  not  satisfied  here, 
and  what  to  look  for  in  Appendix  D was  not 
immediately  or  completely  apparent.  Perhaps 
you  could  mention  the  key  findings  and  a sim- 
plified table  of  improvements  could  appear 
about  here  ....  (PB) 

Of  course,  PSG  members  are  not  infallible  and  the 
writer  must  decide  which  suggestions  to  adopt.  But 
because  two  readers  manage  each  paper,  they  be- 
come sounding  boards  for  each  other  in  responding 
to  the  writer.  The  writer  in  turn  benefits  from  two 
perspectives  on  the  piece. 

Who  is  the  PSG? 

The  PSG  is  a group  of  teachers  who  understand  the 
challenges  of  writing  well  and  have  experienced 
the  benefits  of  collaborative  work  with  sympathetic 
readers.  "It's  been  really  interesting,  very  busy,  and 
also  fun,"  says  one  PSG  member.  "I've  learned  from 
the  beginning  writers  and  from  my  colleagues" 
(MLF).  Another  member  writes:  "I  know  I've  admit- 
ted this  is  probably  weird  before,  but  I really  do 
enjoy  giving  feedback  on  articles.  Those  who  can, 
do  and  all  that"  (SMG). 

PSG  members  also  value  good  writing  and  under- 
stand how  it  can  carry  a reader  effortlessly  through 
an  article:  "I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  quality  of 
the  papers,  the  writing  was  far  better  than  what 
comes  directly  to  the  editor  it  seemed  to  me"  (TC). 
We  are  motivated  by  writers  who  want  to  work  on 
and  improve  their  work:  "I  like  [her]  enthusiasm!" 
(RC) 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  PSG  has  eight 
members.  The  membership  list  tends  to  be  fluid  as 
new  members  join  and  others  leave  due  to  personal 
or  work  commitments.  Anyone  interested  in  good 
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peer  support  group 


develop  a deeper  understanding  of  the  writing  pro- 
cess. The  writers  we  work  with  are  often  unsure 
how  to  revise  their  work  for  publication  because 
they  find  it  difficult  to  step  back  and  see  it  objec- 
tively. Experiencing  the  cycle  of  sending  us  an  ar- 
ticle, waiting  for  a response,  reading  the  feedback, 
revising  and  resending  helps  writers  become  more 
objective  about  their  work.  They  learn  how  to  put  a 
piece  of  writing  aside  and  come  back  to  it  with 
fresh  eyes.  They  find  out  how  their  words  sound  to 
others.  Participating  in  this  process  has  been  re- 
warding for  both  writers  and  peer  readers. 

Note:  Please  see  also  the  article  "Celebrating  Col- 
laboration: The  Writer's  Peer  Support  Group"  in 
the  December  2000  TLT — 

<langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/pub/tlt/00/dec/ 
luth.html> 

The  current  PSG  members  are  Andy  Barfield,  Paul 
Beaufait,  Torkil  Christensen,  Robert  Croker,  Mary 
Lee  Field,  Wilma  Luth,  Steve  McGuire,  Andrew 
Obermeier,  and  Malcolm  Swanson. 

9Veecf  to  'Pu6ftsfi? 

9Veecf  Support^ 

The  Language  Teacher's  Peer  Support  Group  (PSG)  can  help  you 
<:’''2'make  your  writing  clear,  concise,  and  captivating! 

We  provide  a friendly,  cooperative  environment  for  sharing  ideas 
and  feedback  tat  will  help  you  write  a better  paper. 


writing  and  in  giving  feedback  to  writers  is  wel- 
come to  join  us.  Although  we  work  only  in  English 
at  the  moment,  we  hope  that  soon  we  will  also  be 
able  to  assist  writers  of  Japanese.  It  depends  simply 
on  who  joins  the  group. 

Why  the  PSG? 

In  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  PSG  has  found 
its  niche  working  with  both  native  and  non-native 
writers  of  English  who  have  yet  to  be  published. 
Some  writers  are  referred  to  us  by  TLT  editors,  oth- 
ers contact  us  directly  after  seeing  our  email  ad- 
dress (<tlt_psg@jalt.org>)  in  the  back  of  every  issue 
of  The  Language  Teacher. 

Although  for  this  special  issue  we  have  some  edito- 
rial responsibilities,  we  usually  do  not  decide  what 
will  be  accepted  for  publication.  However,  we  will 
always  help  writers  get  closer  to  their  goals.  Our  writ- 
ers' success  rate  is  good.  Yet  even  if  their  articles  are 
not  selected  we  hope  that  the  feedback  we  have  pro- 
vided will  equip  them  for  their  next  writing  task. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  benefit  for  writers 
working  with  the  PSG  has  been  the  opportunity  to 


<z>° 


So  pull  out  that  rough  draft  you've  been  sifting  on  and  contact  us 
today  at  <tlt_psg@jalt.org>! 


The  PSG  is  also  looking  for  good,  motivated  writers  who  want  to 
help  others  improve  their  writing.  Come  work  with  a great  team 
that's  doing  a great  service! 


Contact  Wilma  Luth  at  the  address  above  for  more  details. 
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Kristen  Doherty 

Kyoto  Sangyo  University 
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In  this  paper  I discuss  the  genesis  and  outcome 
of  the  Big  Sisters  in  Rhetoric  Program  (BSP),  an 
extracurricular  program  used  in  Rhetoric,  a 
compulsory  writing  course  for  third  year  students 
at  a private  women's  university.  Started  in  1999 
and  lasting  for  two  years,  the  BSP  used  in-class, 
cross-age,  group  peer  tutoring  sessions  to  help  En- 
glish literature  and  linguistics  majors  in  their 
struggle  to  write  a 10  page  research  paper.  Because 
about  10  percent  of  the  students  must  repeat  the 
class  each  year,  Rhetoric  can  be  termed  a high-risk 
class  in  which  students  are  often  in  need  of  extra 
help  with  the  course  content  as  well  as  organiza- 
tional strategies  and  time  management. 

Research  on  Supplemental  In- 
struction, an  out-of-class  group 
peer  tutoring  program  used  in 
traditionally  difficult  courses  at 
more  than  500  North  American, 
European,  and  Australian  univer- 
sities, has  shown  that  the  learn- 
ing process  is  improved  when 
students  work  together  to  over- 
come their  difficulties  (Shaya  & 
Petty,  1993;  Supplemental  In- 
struction, 2000;  Wallace,  1996). 
Because  the  tutors  are  students 
and  thus  a similar  age  to  the 
tutees,  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  problems  of 
their  younger  peers  better  than 
the  actual  course  teachers 
(Wallace,  1996). 

Other  benefits  are  that  cross- 
age  group  tutoring  provides  stu- 
dents with  feedback  on  their 
studies  and  allows  them  to  inter- 
act and  learn  in  a nonthreaten- 
ing environment  through  negotiation  with  their 
group  leader  and  peers  (Commander  & Stratton, 
1996;  Shaya  & Petty,  1993;  Supplemental  Instruc- 
tion, 2000;  Wallace,  1996).  In  addition,  students 
who  participate  in  group  peer  tutoring  tend  to  earn 
higher  semester  grades  than  their  classmates  who 
don't  participate  (Commander  & Stratton,  1996; 

An  Overview,  2000;  Shaya  & Petty,  1993;  Supple- 
mental Instruction,  2000). 

Similar  in  theory  to  Supplemental  Instruction, 
the  BSP  was  the  idea  of  Catherine  Vreeland,  who 
has  been  teaching  Rhetoric  at  the  university  since 
1970.  In  the  mid  nineties,  Vreeland  found  that 
most  of  her  students  needed  extra  writing  and  lan- 
guage support,  so  she  began  a grassroots  peer  tutor- 
ing program.  She  met  with  three  of  her  best 
students  from  a previous  Rhetoric  class  and  asked 
them  to  come  to  her  class  for  one  period  to  discuss 
the  process  that  they  went  through  while  complet- 
ing their  research  papers.  During  the  designated 
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class  period,  Vreeland  left  the  room  and  allowed 
the  "Big  Sisters"  and  Rhetoric  students  to  hold 
their  discussion  in  Japanese.  "It  worked  SO  WELL— 
beyond  my  wildest  dreams,  and  so  I kept  it  up," 
she  said  (C.  Vreeland,  personal  communication, 
November  6,  2000). 

Two  years  later,  Vreeland  advocated  a course- 
wide program  with  a dedicated  group  of  Big  Sisters 
that  Rhetoric  teachers  could  invite  to  their  classes 
for  a 90  minute  "Big  Sister  Session"  (BSS).  With  the 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment and  the  support  of  seven  of  the  eight  Rheto- 
ric instructors,  the  BSP  was  enacted  at  the  end  of 
the  1998  school  year.  At  that  time,  I was  chosen  as 
program  coordinator  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
sending  out  introductory  letters  that  explained  the 
concept  of  the  program  to  Rhetoric  teachers  and 
potential  Big  Sisters.  The  program  was  then  put 
into  full  practice  from  the  start  of  the  following 
academic  year. 

Setting  Up  a Cross-Age  Peer  Tutoring  Program 
Although  each  peer  tutoring  program  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  determined  by  the  coordina- 
tor, the  following  description  of  the  BSP's  set  up, 
and  the  description  of  the  duties  of  each  of  the  key 
players,  should  give  an  idea  of  what  it  entails. 


BSP  coordinator:  In  addition  to  the  program  intro- 
ductory letters,  I wrote  other  material  to  help  fa- 
miliarize teachers  and  Big  Sisters  with  the  program. 
Teachers  received  an  email  with  suggestions  on 
how  to  carry  out  a BSS,  such  as  making  sure  to  in- 
vite more  than  one  Big  Sister  so  that  the  tutors 
would  not  have  to  face  the  class  alone.  Teachers 
were  also  encouraged  to  either  email  or  phone  the 
Big  Sisters  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  class  date 
in  order  to  give  Big  Sisters  enough  time  to  organize 
their  schedules.  If  a student  was  not  available  for 
the  requested  day,  the  two-week  advance  notice 
would  give  the  teacher  time  to  contact  a different 
student.  Another  recommendation  was  that  teach- 
ers arrange  a group  pre-session  meeting  so  that  the 
Big  Sisters  could  get  together  and  hear  the  teacher 
explain  her  goals  for  the  session.  If  a meeting  could 
not  be  planned,  further  email  or  phone  correspon- 
dence was  encouraged. 

Both  teachers  and  Big  Sisters  were  given  a "Big 
Sister  Session  Pre-Session  Outline"  to  be  used  when 
they  discussed  the  goals  of  their  upcoming  ses- 
sions. Suggested  BSS  topics  included  the  structure 
of  an  English  essay,  the  process  that  one  goes 
though  while  writing  an  essay  or  research  paper, 
words  of  wisdom  from  the  Big  Sisters'  experiences, 
and  a question  and  answer  session.  Rhetoric  teach- 
ers were  invited  to  use  the  outline  to  determine 
what  topics  they  wanted  the  Big  Sisters  to  discuss 
or  to  use  their  own  ideas  as  they  saw  fit. 
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Once  these  materials  were  distributed,  my  job 
simply  involved  setting  up  a Big  Sister  orientation 
session,  putting  together  teacher  and  Big  Sister  con- 
tact information,  and  emailing  notes  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  Big  Sisters  throughout  the  year.  I was 
also  responsible  for  planning  an  end-of-the-year 
"thank  you"  party  to  which  all  of  the  Big  Sisters 
were  invited. 

Rhetoric  teachers:  All  Rhetoric  teachers  were  asked  to 
nominate  their  best  students  to  become  Big  Sisters. 
It  was  then  up  to  each  teacher  to  decide  whether  to 
have  a BSS  in  their  class,  as  well  as  to  organize  all 
aspects  of  the  session.  Although  the  teacher  was 
not  required  to  come  to  the  class  on  the  day  of  the 
BSS,  the  time  spent  organizing  a session  far  out- 
weighed the  time  they  would  have  spent  preparing 
for  and  teaching  that  day's  class. 

Big  Sisters:  Potential  Big  Sisters  were  nominated  be- 
cause their  essays  and  work  habits  indicated  that 
they  were  diligent  students  who  had  an  excellent 
understanding  of  how  to  write  an  English  essay. 
Nineteen  of  the  23  students  nominated  accepted 
the  invitation. 

In  an  effort  to  show  the  recommended  students 
that  their  hard  work  was  being  rewarded  with  an 
important  and  responsible  post,  the  invitations  to 
join  were  personalized  and  included  a congratula- 
tory message.  In  addition  to  an  English  explana- 
tion of  the  program,  a shorter  Japanese  explanation 
was  included  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ings. The  letter  explained  that  the  Big  Sisters  would 
probably  be  asked  to  attend  just  one  class  period 
for  the  entire  year  and  would  have  the  right  to 
refuse  the  request  if  they  were  unavailable.  Once 
they  had  agreed  to  attend,  however,  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  with  the  teacher,  preparing 
their  presentation,  and  attending  the  class. 

As  was  hoped,  many  of  the  nominees  were  very 
proud  of  their  achievement  and  expressed  this,  as 
well  as  their  willingness  to  help,  in  their  accep- 
tance letters.  Some  students  also  conveyed  their 
feelings  of  surprise  and  apprehension.  As  one  stu- 
dent wrote,  "This  offer  for  the  big  sister  program  in 
Rhetoric  surprised  me  a lot;  at  the  same  time  I feel 
so  proud  of  myself.  (Do  I deserve  it?)  It  is  totally 
my  pleasure  to  be  in  its  program"  [sic]. 

In  addition,  several  expressed  regret  that  the  Big 
Sister  Program  had  not  been  around  when  they  were 
Rhetoric  students.  Despite  not  having  had  the  chance 
to  benefit  from  the  program  as  Rhetoric  students, 
several  mentioned  that  acting  as  a Big  Sister  would  be 
a good  experience.  Many  students  even  recognized 
what  research  on  peer  tutoring  has  shown — that 
student  leaders  often  solidify  their  understanding  of 
the  subject  they  are  helping  with  (Gaustad,  1993; 
Supplemental  Instruction  2000;  Wallace,  1996). 
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Big  Sister  orientation  session : At  the  start  of  the  1999 
school  year.  Big  Sisters  were  invited  to  a lunchtime 
orientation  session  and  were  urged  to  send  me  any 
questions  or  concerns  that  they  had  about  the  pro- 
gram. The  questions  were  passed  on  to  Big  Sister 
mentor  Ms.  Kazue  Minamide,  a graduate  student  at 
the  college  and  one  of  Vreeland's  original  Big  Sisters. 

During  the  orientation,  Minamide  spent  the  bulk 
of  the  hour  talking  in  Japanese  about  her  experi- 
ences as  a Big  Sister  and  answering  the  aforemen- 
tioned questions.  The  Big  Sisters  also  contributed 
some  valuable  ideas  that  were  implemented,  such  as 
distributing  teacher  contact  information  to  the  Big 
Sisters.  In  addition  to  this  group  orientation,  pre- 
session  meetings  held  between  teachers  and  Big  Sis- 
ters were  also  used  as  an  opportunity  to  make  sure 
that  the  Big  Sisters  understood  the  program's  ideol- 
ogy, as  well  as  the  mechanics  of  the  information 
they  were  asked  to  convey. 

Big  Sister  Sessions:  Big  Sister  Sessions  were  held  dur- 
ing the  regular  class  period  and  in  the  regular  class- 
room in  order  to  insure  that  the  greatest  number  of 
students  could  benefit  from  them. 

Participant  Responses  to  the  BSP 
The  evaluations  filled  out  by  Big  Sisters,  students,  and 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  program  help  give 
an  idea  of  what  actually  occurred  before,  during,  and 
after  the  sessions.  Teachers  who  did  not  organize  a 
BSS  also  responded  to  questionnaires. 


Sisters  come  to  their  class.  Fifteen  students  wrote 
both  positive  and  negative  comments,  with  the  re- 
mainder writing  only  positive  responses.  The  nega- 
tive comments  included  complaints  from  two 
students  who  wrote  that  the  Big  Sisters  were  either 
confusing  or  not  concrete  and  from  two  others  who 
felt  that  the  Big  Sisters  couldn't  gauge  the  students' 
levels. 

In  contrast,  many  of  the  students  who  responded 
positively  mentioned  that  talking  with  the  Big  Sis- 
ters helped  them  understand  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions they  were  harboring,  think  about  how  they 
would  go  about  writing  their  research  paper,  and 
thus  feel  less  anxiety  about  writing.  Other  com- 
ments included,  "It  is  easier  to  ask  questions  to  Big 
Sisters  than  to  ask  questions  to  professors,"  "I  could 
understand  what  to  do  easier  than  doing  by  my- 
self" [sic],  and  "Big  Sisters  know  well  which  point  is 
difficult  to  understand  for  us"  [sic]. 

The  Rhetoric  students  were  also  given  nine  state- 
ments and  were  asked  to,  "Circle  the  letters  of  all 
the  answers  that  apply  to  your  experience."  The 
statements,  followed  by  the  number  and  percentage 
of  students  (out  of  70),  can  be  found  in  Table  1. 

As  can  be  seen,  student  responses  were  over- 
whelmingly positive.  The  fact  that  more  than  60% 
of  the  students  felt  more  confident  about  writing 
after  just  one  90  minute  BSS,  and  that  the  same  per- 
centage wanted  to  have  a future  BSS  indicates  that 
the  program  was  a success. 


Big  Sisters:  The  post-BSS  evaluations  of  the 
seven  Big  Sisters  who  returned  them  show 
that  they  felt  their  sessions  were  a success. 
When  asked  whether  they  were  able  to  do 
what  the  teacher  had  asked  of  them,  and 
also  whether  or  not  they  thought  the  stu- 
dents had  understood  them,  all  respon- 
dents answered  positively.  They  also 
reported  that  many  Rhetoric  students  ea- 
gerly asked  questions  about  all  aspects  of 
the  writing  process,  from  choosing  a topic 
to  the  use  of  references. 

Rhetoric  students:  The  surveys  of  Rhetoric 
students  show  that  they  too  were  pleased 
with  the  program.  They  were  asked  if 
spending  one  entire  class  period  with  Big 
Sisters  was  useful,  a little  useful,  or  not 
useful  at  all.  Of  the  70  surveys  returned  by 
students  from  four  of  the  eight  Rhetoric 
classes,  61  circled  useful  (with  several  writ- 
ing in  the  word  "very"),  7 circled  a little 
useful,  and  2 did  not  circle  anything.  . 

Students  were  also  asked  to  write  short 
answers  about  the  "positive  (if  any)"  and 
"negative  (if  any)"  aspects  of  having  Big 
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Table  1:  Rhetoric  Student  Questionnaire  and  Responses 


Statements 

Number 

Percentage 

of  students 

of  students 

The  Big  Sisters  helped  me  feel  more 
confident  about  writing. 

45 

64 

I learned  new  things  from  the  Big  Sisters 
(things  that  my  Rhetoric  teacher  hasn't 
talked  about  yet). 

43 

61 

I didn't  learn  anything  new,  but  things  that 
my  Rhetoric  teacher  has  taught  us  were 
reinforced  and  I understood  them  better 
than  I did  before. 

18 

26 

I didn't  learn  anything  new  and  the  Big 
Sisters  didn't  reinforce  anything  I had 
learned  before. 

01 

01.5 

I felt  that  the  Big  Sisters  really  understood 
the  things  they  were  talking  to  us  about. 

30 

43 

I hope  that  Big  Sisters  come  to  my  class  again. 

46 

65 

I would  like  to  be  a Big  Sister  next  year. 

03 

04 

The  Big  Sisters  only  confused  me  more. 

00 

00 

I would  have  preferred  to  have  had  class 
with  my  teacher  instead  of  the  Big  Sisters. 

00 

00 
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Rhetoric  teachers : All  Rhetoric  teachers  were  also 
asked  to  complete  evaluations.  The  four  teachers 
who  held  a BSS  were  asked  about  their  reasons  for 
having  a BSS,  their  method  of  communication  with 
Big  Sisters,  and  their  overall  feelings  about  the  pro- 
gram. These  comments  show  that  they  too  were 
very  happy  with  the  results;  in  fact,  two  teachers 
even  held  a second  session. 

When  organizing  their  BSS's,  all  of  the  teachers 
used  email  to  establish  contact  with  the  Big  Sisters. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  reply 
time  from  the  students  and  wrote  that 
the  tutors  were  enthusiastic  about  par- 
ticipating. In  addition  to  emails,  three 
of  the  four  teachers  met  with  their  Big 
Sisters  in  order  to  explain  what  they 
wanted  them  to  do.  One  teacher 
noted  that  her  Big  Sisters  were  enthusiastic  from 
the  beginning  and  came  to  the  BSS  well  prepared, 
"They  turned  up  with  bunches  of  note  cards,  and 
covered  the  blackboard.  They  stayed  even  after  the 
class  to  answer  questions." 

However,  the  same  teacher  also  mentioned  that  she 
noticed  some  small  mistakes  in  the  sample  bibliogra- 
phy citations  that  the  Big  Sisters  had  written  on  the 
board.  She  wrote:  "On  the  next  visit,  I will  stay  in, 
make  my  own  explanations,  then  ask  the  Big  Sisters 
to  elucidate.  It  will  be  more  like  team  teaching." 

Ideally,  the  BSS  cycle  should  be  completed  with  a 
follow-up  session  or  email  contact  between  the 
teacher  and  tutors.  Of  the  two  teachers  and  Big  Sis- 
ters who  wrote  that  there  was  some  kind  of  follow- 
up session,  all  reported  that  it  was  both  useful  and 
necessary  for  the  two  sides  to  discuss  what  had  gone 
on  during  the  class.  Comments  by  one  of  the  two 
teachers  and  all  of  the  Big  Sisters  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  a follow-up  session  indicated  that  a meet- 
ing was  desired  but  never  arranged,  perhaps  because 
each  side  was  waiting  for  the  other  to  make  contact. 
Because  a final  meeting  allows  teachers  to  gain  a 
deeper  insight  into  their  students'  problems  and 
gives  the  Big  Sisters  the  opportunity  to  relay  any 
questions  they  were  unable  to  answer,  I highly  rec- 
ommend conducting  a follow-up  meeting  and  sug- 
gest that  teachers  be  responsible  for  arranging  it. 

Given  all  that  holding  a BSS  entails,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  three  of  the  teachers  who  did  not  orga- 
nize a session  thought  that  the  program  was  a good 
idea,  but  were  unable  to  participate  fully  because  of 
lack  of  time.  Finally,  one  teacher  who  was  against 
the  program  from  the  beginning  wrote  that  there  is 
no  justification  in  using  Japanese  in  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a course  that  is  taught  in  English.  His 
views  were  echoed  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  had 
held  a BSS:  "Partly  I think  all  this  is  an  admission  of 
failure — some  students  simply  can't  take  on  board 
all  that  I say."  However,  she  added,  "But,  if  this  is 
the  reality,  I suppose  we  had  better  face  it." 
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Conclusion 

The  Big  Sister  Program  was  a huge  success,  but  not 
only  because  almost  all  of  the  participant  com- 
ments were  positive.  The  BSP  was  a success  because 
everybody  learned  something  about  themselves, 
about  writing,  and  even  about  the  people  they 
were  working  with.  Many  of  the  Rhetoric  students 
saw  that  they  could  write  a 10  page  paper,  that  oth- 
ers before  them  had  done  it  and  that  they  too 
would  succeed.  The  Big  Sisters,  despite  their  wor- 
ries, found  that  they  were  capable  of 
conveying  ideas  that  seemed  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  just  one  year 
before.  The  teachers  discovered  that 
they  were  not  alone  in  their  teach- 
ing, that  there  is  support  from  stu- 
dents who  are  intelligent, 
responsible,  and  delighted  to  volunteer.  As  both 
coordinator  and  Rhetoric  teacher,  I learned  all  of 
these  things.  But  more  than  anything,  I re-learnt  a 
simple  truth:  It  is  much  more  gratifying  to  help 
struggling  students  than  to  just  lament  their  inabil- 
ity to  understand  course  content. 
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ideo  production  (distinct  from  studies  done 
on  video  viewing)  has  probably  been  one 
of  the  least  investigated  areas  of  second  lan- 
guage acquisition.  Since  the  mid  1980s,  increasing 
numbers  of  books  and  papers  have  appeared  extol- 
ling the  merits  of  using  video  production  in  the 
classroom  (Lonergan,  1984;  Nakasako,  1985;  Price, 
1987;  Dow  & Ryan,  Jr.,  1987;  Stempleski  & 
Tomalin,  1990;  Cooper,  et  al.,  1991;  Biegel,  1998; 
Murphy  & Woo,  1998).  Previous  research  has  fo- 
cused on  motivational  benefits  and  self-analysis  by 
students  (Machida,  et  al.,  1991)  or  on  the  practical 
application  of  video  production  in  the  classroom 
(Sagliano  & Sagliano,  1997; 
among  others). 

As  video  and  other  digital  me- 
dia compose  a large  portion  of 
the  time  students  spend  interact- 
ing with  varied  images  and 
sounds,  we  are  beginning  to  see  a 
parallel  development  in  the  num- 
ber of  studies  looking  into  how 
these  might  affect  language  learn- 
ing. However,  no  specific  studies 
were  found  which  investigated 
actual  language  acquisition  ben- 
efit from  video  production. 

Many  second  language  teach- 
ers and  programs  include  ele- 
ments of  video  production  in 
their  lessons.  Recently,  with  the 
advent  of  digital  technology, 
camcorders  have  become 
cheaper,  smaller,  and  simpler  to 
use.  Free  or  reasonably  priced 
editing  software  can  arrange  even 
the  crudest  video  footage  into  a 
finished  product  that  students 
and  teachers  can  be  proud  of.  Narration  and  music 
can  be  added  in  a controlled  manner.  Visual  im- 
ages can  be  enhanced  with  transition  effects  or 
other  creative  techniques.  Teachers  and  students 
willing  to  invest  the  time  can  create  very  enjoyable 
productions  for  relatively  little  expense. 

As  access  to  technology  encourages  more 
teachers  to  use  video  production  in  the  L2  class- 
room, it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  at- 
tempt to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
technique.  Is  there  a difference,  for  example,  in 
students'  language  acquisition  when  making  a 
video  role  play  compared  to  a less  technically 
imposing  drama  role  play? 

This  paper  reports  on  a study  designed  to  answer 
the  following  questions  concerning  video  role 
plays:  Does  the  production  of  a video  role  play 
have  an  effect  on  language  acquisition  in  the  EFL 
classroom?  And,  if  so,  is  it  more  or  less  effective 
than  a simple  drama  role  play? 
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Method 

Subjects 

All  of  the  students  in  this  study  were  second  year 
English  majors  at  Hokuriku  University  in  Japan, 
aged  19  or  20.  For  practical  considerations  and  con- 
sistency in  both  content  and  approach,  the  particu- 
lar students  chosen  were  all  from  co-author  Barnes' 
English  classes. 

Group  D (for  Drama)  were  16  students  in  his  Eigo 
Kaiwa  (2nd  year  English  Conversation)  class,  while 
Group  V (for  Video)  consisted  of  16  students  from  his 
Kiso  Zemi  (2nd  year  Seminar)  class.  The  conversation 
class  actually  consisted  of  23  students,  but  for  assess- 
ment purposes  16  were  chosen  whose  average  TOEIC 
score  was  equal  to  the  average  TOEIC  score  of  the 
seminar  class  students.  Both  Groups  D and  V con- 
tained an  equal  number  of  writers  (6)  and  actors  (10). 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  conversation 
class  and  the  seminar  typically  focused  on  English 
conversation  pair  work  with  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  content  or  teaching  methods. 


Materials 

All  teams  in  both  groups  created  their  own  scripts 
based  on  "restaurant  English,"  incorporating  dialog 
appropriate  to  ten  typical  restaurant  situations.  The 
scenarios  were  checked  by  the  instructor  for  gram- 
matical accuracy  and  naturalness  before  being  re- 
turned for  rehearsal.  The  final  drafts  were 
appropriate  to  the  conversation  level  of  second  year 
English  majors  at  Hokuriku  University.  In  addition, 
Group  V members  who  were  writers  and  camera 
operators  had  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Sony 
VX1000  digital  video  camcorders.  All  Group  V 
members  were  also  given  basic  instruction  in  digital 
editing  on  a Macintosh  G3  computer  using 
MedialOOXS  editing  software. 

Procedure 
Day  1 

Group  D was  administered  a pretest  of  restaurant 
English  during  class  time.  This  took  the  form  of  a 
set  of  14  incomplete  mini  dialogs.  They  were  given 
25  minutes  to  fill  in  20  lines  of  dialog  according  to 
the  particular  situation  in  a restaurant.  Time  was 
determined  based  on  pilot  tests  by  three  students 
representative  of  the  population.  After  25  minutes, 
the  tests  were  collected.  This  pretest  was  repeated 
for  Group  V during  their  class  time. 

Day  2 

Group  D,  which  consisted  of  23  students  (later  re- 
duced to  16  as  mentioned  above)  was  further  di- 
vided into  four  teams,  each  consisting  of  three 
actors  and  two  or  three  writers  chosen  by  the  teams 
themselves.  Teams  were  selected  at  random,  except 
to  ensure  equal  distribution  of  males  and  females. 
The  group  was  then  shown  a short  Mr.  Bean  com- 
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edy  video  segment  in  which  Mr.  Bean  goes  to  a 
fancy  restaurant.  After  a short  discussion  about 
character  and  acting,  teams  were  instructed  to  create 
an  original  restaurant  scenario  including  dialog  be- 
tween at  least  one  waiter  and  two  patrons.  They 
were  also  instructed  to  include  dialog  appropriate  to 
the  following:  1)  making  a reservation  by  telephone; 
2)  arriving  and  being  seated;  3)  discussing  the 
menu;  4)  ordering;  5)  commenting  on  the  food;  6) 
complaining;  7)  leaving  a tip;  8)  paying  the  bill;  9) 
receiving  and  complaining  about  incorrect  change; 
and  10)  leaving  the  restaurant.  Following  a brain- 
storming session,  the  chosen  writers  were  told  to 
complete  the  scenario  for  homework  and  hand  it  in 
to  the  instructor's  office  prior  to  the  next  week's 
class.  The  instructor  would  then  correct  errors  and 
edit  the  scenarios  for  naturalness  in  time  for  the 
next  class.  Group  V had  16  students,  divided  into 
three  teams,  each  consisting  of  three  or  four  actors 
and  two  writers/camera  operators.  The  same  proce- 
dure was  followed  by  Group  V during  their  class 
time  and  for  homework.  While  all  team  members  in 
both  groups  provided  initial  input  for  the  scripts, 
only  the  writers  were  finally  responsible  for  the 
completed  dialog  scenario. 

Day  3 

All  teams  in  both  groups  spent  the  class  time  re- 
hearsing corrected  and  edited  versions  of  the  sce- 
nario. In  addition,  the  writers  in  Group  V were 
shown  how  to  use  the  digital  camcorders,  since  they 
would  be  doing  the  videotaping  on  the  performance 
day.  All  actors  were  given  copies  of  their  scenarios 
to  memorize  for  homework. 

Days  4 and  5 

One  and  a half  60-minute  class  periods  were  re- 
quired for  the  presentation  of  Group  D's  Restaurant 
role  plays.  These  were  done  in  a "live  stage"  manner 
with  no  breaks  or  restarts.  No  scenarios  or  prompt- 
ing of  any  kind  were  allowed.  Students  did  very 
good  jobs  of  memorizing  and  performing,  and  one 
team  was  particularly  outstanding,  bringing  props 
and  improvising  a singing  waiter!  While  the  role 
plays  were  performed,  the  other  teams  watched. 

Each  performance  took  approximately  15  minutes. 
Extra  time  at  the  beginning  of  class  was  required  to 
prepare  and  do  last-minute  rehearsals.  Day  5 had  30 
minutes  remaining  and  Group  D took  a written  test 
similar  to  their  pretest. 

Although  Group  V had  only  three  teams,  they 
took  three  full  90-minute  class  periods  to  videotape 
their  performances  in  the  university's  studio.  This 
was  because  they  were  allowed  to  do  re-takes  and 
consult  their  scenarios.  While  one  group  was  shoot- 
ing their  scenario,  the  other  groups  were  either  re- 
hearsing or,  if  they  had  shot  previously,  editing 
their  work.  The  instructor  gave  each  group  a very 
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basic  computer  editing  seminar  following  comple- 
tion of  their  videotaping.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  videotaping  the  scenarios,  the  instructor 
acted  as  director,  guiding  the  camera  operators  and 
encouraging  the  actors. 

Day  6 

Group  V continued  as  in  Days  4 and  5 above.  The  last 
team  finished  videotaping  and  one  of  the  other  teams 
completed  editing.  The  other  two  groups  were  as- 
signed editing  times  outside  class  time  to  complete 
their  projects.  Group  D reverted  to  their  previous  pair 
work  conversation-style  class  for  Days  6 and  7. 

Day  7 

Group  V was  shown  the  final  edited  versions  of  all 
three  teams'  efforts,  each  one  lasting  about  ten  min- 
utes. Students  enjoyed  viewing  their  work  and  laugh- 
ing at  each  other's  acting  skills  or  lack  thereof.  At  the 
end  of  the  viewing  period,  Group  V students  were 
given  the  same  test  as  administered  to  Group  D. 


Table  2:  The  Result  ofT-Test  that  Compared 
SDP  and  SVP  in  Posttest  Scores 

Drama  Group  vs.  Video  (SVP)  Group  in  Posttest 


N 

Mean 

SD 

t- values 

SDP 

16 

334.688 

39.024 

1.464 

SVP 

16 

314.312 

39.695 

Table  3:  Improvements 


actors 

writers 

combined 

SDP 

18.08% 

21.33% 

19.14% 

SVP 

13.7% 

17.46% 

15.11% 

combined 

combined 

overall 

15.89% 

19.395% 

17.125% 

Analyses 

Test  answers  were  graded  on  a scale  of  0 to  5 accord- 
ing to  four  categories:  understanding,  communica- 
tion, accuracy,  and  naturalness  (see  appendix).  It 
was  thought  that,  although  these  categories  might 
overlap  somewhat,  they  would  provide  a deeper 
insight  into  each  written  response.  Test  scores  were 
calculated  and  charted. 

Results 

In  every  case,  final  test  results  showed  some  im- 
provement over  the  pretest  in  both  the  SDP  and  SVP 
groups.  Table  1 below  shows  the  average  improve- 
ment of  each  group  of  students. 

As  seen  in  Table  2,  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  SVP  group  and  the  SDP  group  in 
test  score  improvement. 

Results  were  further  broken  down  to  account  for 
the  potential  differences  between  those  students 
who  had  a dramatic  role  (players)  and  those  who 
did  not  (writer/camera  operators).  Table  3 shows 
these  differences  in  percentage,  calculated  as  im- 
provement over  the  base  total  score  for  each  test. 


Discussion/Conclusions 

The  data  seemed  to  show  that  our  Student  Video 
and  Drama  Projects  both  helped  to  promote  lan- 
guage acquisition  among  our  second  year  Japanese 
university  English  majors.  Perhaps  not  unexpect- 
edly, given  that  written  tests  were  used,  those  who 
had  the  greatest  investment  in  writing  the  scenarios 
performed  better  on  tests  than  those  who  were  act- 
ing as  players.  That  difference  was  nearly  the  same 
in  both  groups.  The  results  of  this  study  show  a 
slight  difference  favoring  SDP  productions  overall; 
however,  as  seen  in  Table  2,  this  difference  is  statis- 
tically insignificant.  Still,  teachers  might  want  to 
consider  carefully  whether  SVP  is  the  best  approach 
for  their  particular  teaching  style  or  needs.  Or,  in 
analyzing  this  study,  teachers  may  find  better  and 
more  efficacious  ways  to  make  video  productions. 
Certainly  there  are  simpler  ways  to  incorporate  SVP 
than  those  methods  used  in  this  study. 

Video  production,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term 
that  our  study  uses  (incorporating  multiple-camera 
shooting  and  computer  editing),  is  by  nature  a 

technical  procedure.  Time  spent 
on  mastering  technical  elements 
is  time  not  given  to  the  simple 
practice  of  the  spoken  word. 
Machida,  et  al.,  (1991)  reported 
that  students  assigned  video-edit- 
ing roles  in  their  video-produc- 
tion class  complained  that  they 
were  not  able  to  spend  enough 
time  practicing  English  because 
of  their  duties.  In  a student  self- 
evaluation  in  their  study,  28.3% 
of  students  who  dealt  with  roles 

n 


Table  1:  Results  ofT-Test  that  Compared 
Pretest  Scores  and  Posttest  Scores  in  the  Same  Group 


Drama  (SDP)  Group 

Video  (SVP)  Group 

N 

Mean  SD  t-values 

N 

Mean  SD  t-values 

Pretest 

16 

258.125*  41.707  -7.028 

16 

253.815*  33.704  -11.887 

Posttest 

16 

334.688*  39.026 

16 

314.312*  39.695 

*The  difference  between  means  is  significant  in  both  groups,  p < .0001. 
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with  rare  chances  to  use  English  in  the  class 
claimed  no  effect  of  the  video  project  on  develop- 
ment of  their  L2  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rep- 
etition that  comes  into  SVP  in  the  form  of 
rehearsals,  multiple  takes  of  a scene,  the  editing 
process  and  post  viewing  was  clearly  of  some  ben- 
efit for  our  L2  learners.  Taken  together  with  the 
motivation  that  some  students  might  have  for  act- 
ing in  front  of  a camera,  capturing  the  action 
through  a camera  viewfinder,  learning  the  very 
creative  process  of  editing  or  watching  themselves 
on  screen  afterwards,  it  would  seem  that  SVP  can 
offer  another  window  of  learning  opportunity  for 
students  of  second  languages.  Despite  the  some- 
times daunting  technical  considerations  and,  as  a 
result,  the  shorter  time  spent  on  actual  target  lan- 
guage practice,  the  SVP  group  was  able  to  achieve 
test  results  whose  variance  from  the  SDP  group  was 
statistically  insignificant.  In  our  minds,  this  fact 
shows  that  the  use  of  video  production  in  language 
learning  should  not  be  discounted. 

The  extent  to  which  we  may  generalize  from  this 
study  is  limited  by  the  number  of  students,  the  reli- 
ability of  the  tests,  and  the  cultural  uniformity  of  the 
population.  Other  variables  may  include  gender  dif- 
ference, technical  aptitude,  experience,  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  tasks  and  equipment,  among  others. 

That  new  technologies  are  changing  the  way  lan- 
guages are  taught  is  becoming  apparent  (see 
Johnson  & Johnson,  1998).  The  question  of  how 
best  to  utilize  these  advances,  or  whether  to  use 
them  at  all,  remains  problematic  for  both  educators 
and  learners.  Video  production  that  includes,  espe- 
cially; digital  editing  can  be  complicated.  Individual 
instructors  have  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
the  rewards  of  a reasonably  polished  production  are 
worth  the  complications  for  their  students. 

In  a task-oriented  approach,  where  students  must 
work  together  in  the  target  language,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a more  cooperative  or  language  inten- 
sive activity  than  a video  production.  Not  unlike 
making  a movie  or  documentary  film,  an  SVP  is  a 
team  effort  in  all  respects.  From  its  initial  planning 
stages,  through  script  development  to  acting  and 
post  production,  hundreds  of  decisions  have  to  be 
made.  But  for  this  very  same  reason,  when  all  stu- 
dents share  a common  mother  tongue,  the  tempta- 
tion to  slip  into  it  is  very  great  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  technical  and  logistical  consider- 
ations. Again,  instructors  need  to  weigh  that  possi- 
bility against  perceived  benefits. 

The  following  are  comments  students  in  this 
study  wrote  about  their  preferences  for  video  pro- 
duction versus  the  pair  work  conversations  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  prior  to  this  activity: 

"Pm  not  good  at  computers.  I like  conversa- 
tion." 


O 


"Making  video  was  fun.  I could  enjoy." 

"I  want  to  speak  more  to  my  friends." 

"We  had  to  wait  long  time  when  groups  were 
acting." 

Those  students  who  performed  in  the  drama  role 
play,  however,  also  had  revealing  comments  about 
their  activity: 

"I  liked  our  old  class  better.  It  is  more  interest- 
ing." 

"I  like  acting,  but  Pm  not  a good  one." 

"Some  acting  was  funny,  but  I was  boring  many 
times." 

"I  hope  we  can  make  better  scene.  We  should 
try  harder." 

If  those  eight  comments  fairly  represent  both 
groups'  reflections,  there  seems  to  be  a similarity  in 
attitudes  towards  both  the  drama  and  video  plays 
with  the  majority  of  students  in  both  groups  prefer- 
ring their  previous  type  of  class.  When  asked  infor- 
mally, by  a show  of  hands,  whether  they  would  like 
to  do  another  video  project  or  revert  to  pair  work 
conversations,  Group  V was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
pair  work.  A similar  vote  was  taken  in  Group  D with 
the  same  result,  but  with  a smaller  majority.  This 
may  say  less  about  the  drama  or  video  productions' 
failures  than  it  does  about  the  popularity  and  suc- 
cess of  their  previous  pair  work  conversation  class. 

The  findings  in  this  study  invite  further  research 
in  the  area  of  video  production  tasks  and  how  they 
compare  to  other  activities  in  terms  of  language  ac- 
quisition. Questions  raised  by  this  study  include: 

1.  How  could  SVP  be  made  more  effective  in  im- 
proving language  acquisition? 

2.  How  could  improvements  in  language  acquisi- 
tion in  this  form  of  study  be  more  accurately 
measured? 

Further  empirical  research  is  necessary  to  answer 
the  above  questions  conclusively.  The  authors  would 
like  to  call  for  more  research  in  the  area  of  SVP. 

No  matter  what  the  tools  of  the  trade,  it  remains 
the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  to  creatively 
adapt  those  tools  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Ques- 
tions for  teachers  interested  in  using  SVP  and  other 
technologies  should,  as  always,  focus  on:  1)  how  to 
select  and  structure  tasks,  and  2)  how  to  identify 
strategies  that  will  help  learners  get  the  most  out  of 
the  activity.  We  believe  we  have  shown  that,  with 
careful  planning  and  a lot  of  flexibility,  video  pro- 
duction can  be  a fun,  motivating,  and  effective  tool 
for  L2  despite  its  technical  nature.  The  fact  that  stu- 
dents involved  in  a technical  medium  could  attain 
similar  results  to  those  involved  in  a more  tradi- 
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tional  one,  such  as  a drama  role  play,  makes  us  con- 
fident in  the  potential  of  SVP. 
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Appendix 

Criteria  for  Grading  Restaurant  English  Pretests 
and  Final  Tests 

For  each  written  dialog  utterance,  each  of  the  four  crite- 
rion below  were  evaluated  on  a scale  of  0-5,  with  5 being 
the  best  or  most  appropriate  response. 

1.  Understanding:  Does  the  written  answer  show  that  the 
student  has  proper  understanding  of  that  particular  dialog 
situation? 

2.  Communication:  Does  the  answer  allow  successful  in- 
formation exchange  in  the  dialog,  regardless  of  grammati- 
cal correctness?  Could  the  utterance  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  other  party  in  the  conversation? 

3.  Accuracy:  Given  proper  understanding  and  adequate 
communication,  how  accurately  has  the  student  been  able 
to  complete  the  dialog  with  respect  to  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary? 

4.  Naturalness:  How  natural  or  native  English-like  are  the 
written  dialogs?  If  the  grammatical  inaccuracy,  if  any,  was 
able  to  be  corrected,  would  the  utterance  be  in  the  manner 
of  a native  speaker?  How  appropriate  is  the  register  to  the 
situation? 
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common  approach  to  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (EFL)  syllabus  design  seems  to  be 
to  state  a course  aim  and  to  outline  a pro- 
gram of  study  at  the  outset,  then,  as  assessment 
time  approaches,  to  start  considering  the  test's  de- 
sign. Such  an  approach,  however,  fails  to  deliber- 
ately and  firmly  connect  the  two  terminal  ends  of  a 
syllabus,  i.e.  the  aim  and  the  test,  from  the  start  of 
the  design  process.  The  problem  with  this  is  that 
the  program  of  study  which  comes  between  can 
potentially  fail  to  bridge  the  gap  successfully  be- 
tween these  two  end  points.  The 
resulting  disparities  and  inconsis- 
tencies among  these  three  sylla- 
bus elements  have  been  noted  in 
some  of  the  literature  relating  to 
testing  (Hughes,  1989;  Brown  & 
Hudson,  1998).  Figure  1 below 
illustrates  the  effect  such  a situa- 
tion might  have  on  assessment. 

In  such  situations,  teachers 
might  opt  to  test  for  the  extent  to 
which  students  have  fulfilled  the 
original  course  aim,  i.e.  that 
which  the  syllabus  as  a whole  was 
intended  to  achieve.  Such  a test 
might  generally  be  considered  a 
proficiency  test,  depending  on 
what  that  aim  is.  Alternatively 
teachers  may  decide  to  test  for 
the  extent  to  which  students  have 
acquired  the  course  content,  i.e. 
the  degree  to  which  they  have 
learnt  or  understood  the  material 
covered.  This  would  be  an 
achievement  test.  The  two  are 
subtly  different:  the  latter  assesses  students'  knowl- 
edge, while  the  former  generally  assesses  students' 
ability  to  apply  that  knowledge.  However,  in  a di- 
vergent program  of  study,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  design  a single  instrument  to  test  for  both  aim 
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Figure  1 : The  effect  on  assessment 
of  a divergent  program  of  study. 


Feedback  on  students'  proficiency 


Feedback  on  students'  achievement 
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and  program  content  uptake  because  they  are  now 
too  disparate. 

It  would  be  more  desirable  to  use  an  approach  to 
syllabus  design  which,  from  the  outset,  makes 
strong,  clear,  well  reasoned,  and 
informed  links  between  these 
three  components  of  syllabus 
specification.  One  possible  ap- 
proach might  be  to  work  through 
the  whole  process  backwards,  i.e. 
address  certain  issues  relating  to 
test  design  first,  then  go  on  to  specify  the  aim  and 
design  the  program  of  study.  This  approach  helped 
to  overcome  just  such  a divergence  in  my  own  uni- 
versity level  conversation  courses.  By  answering 
four  questions  taken  from  Bachman  and  Palmer 
(1996),  designers  supply  themselves  with  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  produce 
syllabus  aim,  program  of  study 
and  test  specifications  which  are 
much  more  closely  linked  and 
focused.  This  paper  describes 
how  to  work  through  this  pro- 
cess, using  my  conversation 
courses  as  a contextual  example, 
and  highlights  the  potential  ad- 
vantages which  this  approach 
has  to  offer. 

The  Four-Step  Process 
The  consensus  in  the  literature  relating  to  teaching 
and  testing  seems  to  accept  that  a test  should  relate 
in  some  way  to  the  course  which  precedes  it  (Oiler, 
1979;  Brindley,  1989;  Stern, 

1992;  McNamara,  2000).  The  first 
step  is  therefore  to  firmly  link 
the  test's  purpose  to  the  course's 
aim.  In  the  case  of  my  English 
conversation  courses,  the  test's 
purpose  was  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  examinees  could  participate  actively 
in  a one-to-one  conversation  in  English.  Therefore, 
the  course  aim  was  to  facilitate  development  of 
students'  English  language  and  conversational 
skills,  to  enable  them  to  participate  actively  in  En- 
glish conversations. 

The  second  step  is  to  describe  what  Bachman  and 
Palmer  term  the  Target  Language 
Use  (TLU)  domain,  i.e.  the  "situa- 
tion or  context  in  which  the  test 
taker  will  be  using  the  language 
outside  of  the  test  itself''  (1996, 
p.  18).  The  resulting  statement 
facilitates  the  design  of  courses 
which  account  for  that  domain  from  the  outset. 
Since  students  in  my  conversation  courses  were 
encouraged  to  participate  in  homestays  overseas, 
particularly  while  studying  at  the  university's  sister 
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institution  in  New  Zealand,  this  was  my  TLU  do- 
main, albeit  a rather  vague  one. 

In  the  third  step,  the  course  designer  should  iden- 
tify and  exclusively  define  the  construct  to  be 

tested.  While  the  first  two  steps 
are  relatively  quick  and  easy,  an 
informed  solution  here  may  re- 
quire background  reading.  My 
construct  definition  for  conversa- 
tion was  a relatively  informal 
(Cook,  1989),  cooperative,  pur- 
poseful interaction  in  real  time  (Brazil,  1992),  being 
relatively  unrestrained  in  topic  (Coulthard,  1985) 
and  having  "unplannedness  . . . unpredictability  of 
sequence  and  outcome,  potentially  equal  distribu- 
tion of  rights  and  duties  in  talk"  (Lier,  1989,  p.  495) 
and  "spontaneity"  (Cook,  1989,  p.  116). 

The  fourth  and  final  step  is  to 
decide  what  tasks  and  topical 
content  the  test  should  include. 
The  closer  these  match  the  activi- 
ties and  subject  matter  found  in 
the  actual  TLU  domain  the  better 
(Bachman  & Palmer,  1996).  These 
tasks  and  content  then  act  as  the 
basis  for  the  program  of  study.  To 
continue  my  conversation  ex- 
ample, the  tasks  used  were  those 
behaviours  considered  necessary  for  proficient  con- 
versation: greeting,  initiating  and  changing  topics, 
questioning,  and  closure.  Content  included  topics 
commonly  used  in  homestay  settings:  weekend  or 
vacation  plans,  travel  experiences,  family,  friends, 
pets,  food,  home  life,  and  expla- 
nation of  the  Japanese  way  of  life 
and  culture. 

To  maintain  the  test's  content 
validity,  test  task  and  content 
selection  must,  where  practi- 
cable, be  proportionally  represen- 
tative of  the  TLU  domain  itself.  These  relative 
frequencies  can  also  inform  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion time  allotted  to  these  items  in  the  program  of 
study,  though  these  allocations  also  need  to  ac- 
count for  their  relative  importance  and  difficulty. 
To  refer  back  to  my  conversation  course  example 
one  last  time,  turn  taking,  questioning, 

backchannelling  and  nonverbal 
communication  are  common- 
place, while  topic  changing  oc- 
curs less  often  and  greeting  and 
closure  occur  only  once  per  con- 
versation. 

In  reality,  though  the  four-step 
process  is  performed  in  roughly  the  order  presented 
here,  the  problems  they  present  are  often  consid- 
ered concurrently,  since  one  may  impinge  upon 
others  (Bachman  & Palmer,  1996). 
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1.  Firmly  link 
the  test's  purpose  to 
the  course's  aim. 


2.  Describe  . . . the 
"situation  or  context 
in  which  the  test  taker 
will  be  using 
the  language  outside  of 
the  test  itself. " 


3.  Identify  and  . . . 
define  the  construct 
to  be  tested. 


4.  Decide  what  tasks 
and  topical  content  the 
test  should  include. 
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Why  Use  This  Approach? 

How  can  this  approach  help  us  as  syllabus  design- 
ers/teachers? Perhaps  the  clearest  way  to  demon- 
strate is  to  examine  the  problems  encountered 
during  my  first  semester  conversation  courses  and 
then  show  how  the  four-step  approach  helped  to 
overcome  them  in  the  second  semester.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  first  that  the  two  other  basic  compo- 
nents of  my  syllabi,  i.e.  the  aim  and  the  test,  were 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Only  my  program  of  study 
designs,  acting  as  a bridge  between  these  two  termi- 
nal elements,  were  changed. 

My  first  semester's  programs  were  based  on  what 
might  be  called  an  "intuitive  approach."  They  were 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  popular  "conversa- 
tion" coursebooks,  selected  because  they  contained 
the  kinds  of  topics,  language  items,  and  activity 
types  which  seemed  to  work  towards  my  aim.  The 
activity  designs  also  seemed  to  be  student-friendly 
by  offering  the  right  amount  of  support  via  model 
dialogues.  Each  program  of  study  was  created  sim- 
ply and  quickly  by  superimposing  the  associated 
coursebook's  table  of  contents  onto  the  lesson 
schedule.  Generally,  the  sequencing  followed  the 
order  in  which  the  units  were  presented  in  the 
coursebook.  Conversely,  having  already  worked 
through  the  four  steps  described  above  in  order  to 
design  the  first  semester  tests,  my  second  semester 
conversation  program  designs  were  derived 
through  this  approach. 

Syllabus  coherence 

By  the  end  of  the  first  semester  courses,  the  situa- 
tion was  identical  to  that  shown  in  Figure  1 above. 
Though  intuition  had  given  me  a good  starting 
point  (the  aim),  it  had  not  helped  me  to  select  ma- 
terials, activities,  nor  a methodology  which  would 
realise  that  aim.  Those  selected  were,  in  short,  coun- 
terproductive. 

Conversely,  the  four-step  approach 
provided  a considered  and  informed 
rationale.  Step  1 had  anchored  the  two 
ends  of  the  syllabus  (aim  specification 
and  test  design)  firmly  in  place,  then 
steps  2 to  4 had  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween them.  Step  2 described  the  TLU 
domain,  which  provided  a context  for  the  program 
of  study.  Step  3 exclusively  defined  the  construct 
under  study  so  that  all  concerned  knew  exactly 
what  the  course  would  focus  on.  Step  4 generated 
the  program  contents  which  would  also  form  the 
basis  of  the  test  design.  The  three  components  of 
syllabus  design  were  therefore  strongly  linked  from 
the  start,  providing  a highly  focused  program  of 
study.  This  more  desirable  situation  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  2. 

It  was  now  possible  to  test  for  both  the  aim  (pro- 
ficiency) and  content  acquisition  (achievement) 
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Figure  2:  The  effect  on  assessment 
of  a coherent  program  of  study 
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and  to  provide  much  more  specific,  useful  feedback 
to  students.  A further  advantage  of  such  informa- 
tive feedback  is  that  it  can  provide  the  basis  for  aim 
specification  for  subsequent  courses  (Figure  2), 
which  the  rudimentary  feedback  from  the  first 
semester's  tests  could  not  do  so  well.  Though  some 
might  argue  that  a proficiency  test  and  an  achieve- 
ment test  cannot  possibly  co-exist  in  a single  as- 
sessment tool,  evidently,  where  the  course  content 
relates  to  those  items  which  make  a person  profi- 
cient in,  for  example,  conversation,  it  is  entirely 
possible. 

Materials  dependency 

Real  life  conversations  require  non-native  speakers 
to  use  whatever  conversational  strategies  and  En- 
glish language  resources  they  have  acquired,  in  a 
flexible,  spontaneous  way.  However,  my  first  se- 
mester program  designs  and  the  materials  on 
which  they  were  based,  did  not  help  students  to 
develop  these  capacities.  During  practice  activities, 
students  would  just  work  through  a model  dialogue 
verbatim,  filling  the  gaps  verbally  as  they  went. 
When  they  had  finished  the  dialogue  as  presented, 
they  would  put  their  coursebooks  down  and  start 
speaking,  off  topic,  in  their  native  language. 

Even  in  the  free  conversation  exchanges,  in- 
tended to  give  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  English  without  restriction, 
little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  go 
beyond  the  model  dialogues.  Students 
generally  didn't  extend  the  conversa- 
tion, volunteer  information,  change 
the  topic,  ask  follow-up  questions,  en- 
gage in  spontaneous  turn  taking,  or 
close  the  conversation. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  these  essential  con- 
versational behaviours  did  occur,  it  was  usually  in 
Japanese,  not  English.  To  make  things  even  worse, 
students  had  their  heads  down  while  reading  the 
models,  which  severely  limited  the  eye  contact  nec- 
essary during  conversation  for  signalling  turn 
changing  and  gauging  reactions.  Students'  depen- 
dence upon  the  materials  and/or  their  unwilling- 
ness to  go  beyond  them  virtually  eliminated  any 
need  to  use,  let  alone  develop,  their  conversational 
strategies  and  English  language. 
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Although  a full  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  beyond  the  purview  of  this  article,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  part  at  least,  by  the  over-reliance,  in  jun- 
ior (and  senior?)  high  school  EFL  classes,  upon  a 
method  which  reinforces  students'  beliefs  that  they 
need  only  practice  what  is  presented:  the  Presenta- 
tion-Practice-Production method. 

The  four-step  approach  generated  a clear  con- 
struct and  a list  of  essential  conversational 
behaviours  on  which  to  focus.  My  second  semester 
programs  explained  and  exemplified  these  in  every- 
day terms  and  used  activities  which  targeted  them. 
For  example,  the  activity  "Poker  Face"  had  two  stu- 
dents conducting  a 1 minute  conversation.  Prior  to 
the  conversation,  one  student  from  each  pair  was 
secretly  instructed  not  to  give  any  kind  of  reaction 
to  what  her  partner  says.  This  experience  helped  to 
introduce  and  explain  the  idea  of  giving  a reaction 
("backchannelling"),  and  showed  its  importance 
during  conversation. 

As  proficient  conversationalists  in  their  native 
language,  students  already  had  an  innate  under- 
standing of  such  behaviours.  However,  by  high- 
lighting them  overtly  in  this  way,  students'  now 
understand  why  reading  example  dialogues  verba- 
tim does  not  constitute  genuine  conversation.  The 
change  in  mindset  took  time,  but  students  are  now 
much  more  willing,  and  able,  to  participate  in 
genuinely  communicative  English  conversation. 
They  no  longer  depend  upon  models.  Indeed,  ex- 
ample dialogues  are  now  absent  from  the  new  ma- 
terial and  activity  designs.  Those  currently  in  use 
require  students  to  use  the  conversational  strategies 
and  English  language  that  the  course  set  out  to  pro- 
mote. In  brief,  students  no  longer  talk  at  their  part- 
ners, they  talk  to  them  and  with  them,  a distinction 
clearly  outlined  by  Brazil  (1992). 


Content  relevance 

The  coursebooks  selected  dealt  with  topics  such  as 
showing  a foreign  visitor  around  Kyoto,  jobs,  and 
money.  The  activities  they  contained  often  re- 
quired students  to  role  play  the  part  of  fictitious 
coursebook  characters.  However,  these  topics  and 
activities  generally  failed  to  generate  much  interest. 
During  practice,  students  just  seemed  to  be  "going 
through  the  motions."  When  asked  why,  it  was 
found  that  they  felt  they  were  unlikely  ever  to  have 
conversations  in  English  on  such  topics  and  they 
couldn't  relate  to  the  characters  at  all.  The  content 
was  perceived  as  irrelevant. 

Specifying  the  TLU  domain,  tasks  and  topical 
content  at  the  start  of  the  second  semester  courses 
provided  students  with  an  explanation,  not  just  of 
what  the  content  would  be,  but  why  it  was  rel- 
evant. Students  were  better  able  to  understand  the 
contexts  in  which  they  are  likely  to  use  the  lan- 
guage items  and/or  skills  included  on  the  course 
and  to  understand  the  relevance  of  the  course  con- 
tent to  that  domain.  Also,  with  the  new  material 
and  activity  designs,  students  had  far  more  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  about  themselves  and  the  things 
that  interest  them.  Informal  feedback  from  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  indicated 
that  perceived  relevance  of  course  content  had  sig- 
nificantly improved. 

Professionalism,  responsibility,  and  innovation 
The  intuitive  approach  essentially  handed  responsi- 
bility for  many  of  the  syllabus  design  decisions  to 
the  coursebook  authors:  decisions  relating  to  pro- 
gram content,  activity  types,  material  design,  and 
methodology.  Such  practice  has  been  strongly 
criticised  as  leading  to  a "degenerate  syllabus'' 
(Sinclair  & Renouf,  1988,  p.  146)  because  in  such 
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cases,  programs  are  not  founded  upon  an  under- 
standing of  language,  language  acquisition,  lan- 
guage teaching,  learning,  or  use,  but  on  "an 
analysis  of  other  coursebooks  and  pedagogic  gram- 
mars" (Willis,  2000,  p.  3). 

The  four-step  approach  encourages  attaining  a 
higher  level  of  professionalism  and  responsibility 
for  the  programs  we  design  and  implement.  It  re- 
quires syllabus  designers/teachers  to  use  their  own 
creativity  to  make  and  utilise  a more  diverse  range 
of  materials  and  activities.  For  example,  after  brain- 
storming the  conversational  behaviour  of  nonver- 
bal communication  to  elicit  various  types  and 
examples,  I used  a Mr.  Bean  video  to  demonstrate 
its  communicative  potential.  When  a syl- 
labus  is  enslaved  to  a coursebook,  the 
need  for  such  innovations  is  reduced. 
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Conclusion 

This  paper  has  outlined  an  approach  to 
syllabus  design  which  requires  designers 
to  specify  four  aspects  of  the  test  they  will 
use  at  the  end  of  the  course:  test  purpose; 

Target  Language  Use  domain;  construct 
definition;  and  test  task  and  content. 

These  specifications  are  then  fed  back  into  the  pro- 
gram of  study  to  create  a syllabus  which  strongly 
links  aim,  program,  and  test  as  a coherent  whole. 
The  paper  has  also  shown  how  such  an  approach  is 
preferable  to  one  based  on  intuitive  selection  of, 
and  over-reliance  upon,  coursebook  materials. 
Though  intuition  can  often  be  a powerful  and  use- 
ful tool,  it  can  apparently  also  lead  one  astray  un- 
less informed  by  a wider  range  of  sources. 

No  hard  data  can  be  provided  to  show  that  the 
four-step  approach  to  course  design  was  more  effi- 
cacious in  my  course  than  the  intuitive  approach 
which  preceded  it.  However,  the  type  of  program 
of  study  which  the  four-step  process  naturally 
tends  to  produce  is  more  systematic,  raises  aware- 
ness of  genre-specific  rules,  strategies  and  pitfalls, 
and  increases  sensitivity  to  the  underlying  pro- 
cesses (Dornyei  & Thurrell,  1994).  These  outcomes 
are  all  consistent  with  my  original  aim. 

Also,  informal  feedback  from  students  suggests 
that  the  second  semester  courses  were  more  enjoy- 
able, that  the  topics  more  fun  and  interesting,  and 
that  the  instruction  and  practice  had  engaged  stu- 
dents to  a higher  level.  Though  some  did  express  a 
preference  for  continued  use  of  coursebooks,  they 
did  not  voice  dissatisfaction  with  the  content  used. 
Finally,  by  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  students 
were  visibly  less  hesitant  and  more  confident  and 
capable  during  conversation  practice. 

The  four-step  process  seems  to  offer  a viable  and 
systematic  approach  to  syllabus  design  for  those 
with  the  freedom  to  specify  their  own  course  aims, 
programs,  and  tests.  The  contextual  example  pro- 
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vided  has  shown  that  its  application  can  greatly 
enhance  the  internal  consistency  of  a genre-spe- 
cific syllabus.  It  might  also  be  useful  to  those  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  designing  their  own 
courses,  or  to  those  who  have  to  design  courses  in 
areas  of  study  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  Its 
application  may  also  extend  to  designing  other 
genre-specific  courses — for  example  speech  and  de- 
bate— and  may  not  be  limited  to  spoken  discourse. 
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n my  four  years  teaching  EFL  in  Japan,  I have 
noticed  that  often  there  seems  to  be  a large  dis- 
crepancy between  what  teachers  and  students 
believe  a "good  English  teacher"  to  be.  One  of  the 
ways  teachers  can  bridge  this  gap  is  to  ask  their  stu- 
dents' opinions  on  the  matter.  In  this  paper,  I will 
report  on  a survey  designed  to  measure  the  attitudes 
towards  English  teachers  of  some  beginner  level  stu- 
dents at  the  school  I work  at.  I focused  on  beginner 
level  students  because  I felt  that  more  proficient 
learners  (intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced) would  likely  have  differ- 
ent attitudes.  Based  on  the 
findings  of  this  survey,  I have 
included  some  suggestions  to  as- 
sist teachers  in  dealing  with  the 
expectations  of  beginner  level 
students. 

Providing  a Rationale  for  This 
Study 

To  ask  or  not  to  ask? 

Many  teachers  dismiss  the  idea 
that  learners  have  any  insights  to 
offer  language  teaching.  Addi- 
tionally, teachers  may  feel  that  by 
eliciting  learners'  opinions,  they 
will  be  seen  as  pandering  to  stu- 
dents' desires.  However,  several 
professionals  in  EFL  such  as  Long 
(1997),  Couto  and  Towersey 
(1992),  and  Aleamoni  (1981) 
strongly  advocate  having  learners 
evaluate  courses  and  teacher  per- 
formance. Students  seem  to  be 
the  most  logical  evaluators  of  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  satis- 
faction of  course  elements,  and 
their  feedback  can  be  used  to  en- 
courage educational  improve- 
ment. Thus,  one  rationale  for  this 
report  is  to  provide  a means  of 
communication  between  teachers  and  students  at 
the  school. 

The  entertainment  factor 

Another  issue  which  has  provided  justification  for 
this  research  is  the  need  for  EFL  teachers  in  Japan  to 
learn  how  their  students  really  feel.  Much  has  been 
made  about  the  stereotype  of  Japanese  EFL  learners 
as  not  serious  students  and  wanting  to  be  enter- 
tained above  all  else  (Ellis,  1991).  There  is  much 
anecdotal  as  well  as  some  empirical  evidence  sup- 
porting this  generalization,  particularly  in  the  uni- 
versity/college setting  (Hadley  & Hadley,  1996; 
Shimizu,  1995).  Although  students  in  private  En- 
glish conversation  schools  (such  as  the  one  I work 
at)  are  supposed  to  be  highly  motivated  because 
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they  actually  choose  to  study  English  (unlike  in 
high  school  and  university  where  English  is  usually 
compulsory),  many  teachers  still  express  their  dis- 
taste for  the  seemingly  large  number  of  students 
who  do  not  appear  to  be  serious  students  and  want 
to  be  entertained  above  all  else.  This  dilemma  has 
provided  the  impetus  for  this  research.  In  other 
words,  I wanted  to  see  what  my  learners  really  ex- 
pected of  their  teachers,  and  how  their  attitudes 
towards  teachers  differed,  if  at  all,  from  students  in 
the  university /college  setting. 

A look  at  some  " good  English  teacher  studies''  adminis- 
tered in  Japan 

Several  studies  measuring  Japanese  college  students' 
attitudes  towards  English  teachers  have  been  con- 
ducted (Long,  1997;  Hadley  & Hadley,  1996; 
Shimizu,  1995).  The  findings  from  these  surveys  are 
consistent  in  that  they  show  Japanese  learners  in 
university  settings  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  personal  characteristics  of  their  teachers  than 
their  ability  to  teach.  Some  of  the  traits  students 
wanted  to  see  in  teachers  included  friendliness, 
kind-heartedness,  open-mindedness,  sympathy/and 
impartiality.  These  studies  along  with  some  of  the 
problems  I have  discussed  above  have  inspired  this 
study. 

Participants 

Forty-five  beginner  level  students  (out  of  332  at  my 
school)  participated  in  this  survey  (35  females  and 
13  males).  The  participants'  levels  were  predeter- 
mined by  a panel  of  six  teachers  at  my  school.  I 
chose  the  participants  randomly,  simply  by  asking 
the  first  students  I came  across  in  the  beginner  level 
to  fill  out  questionnaires.  All  the  respondents  are 
Japanese  nationals  from  Okayama  Prefecture.  The 
ages  of  the  45  participants  range  from  10  to  75  years. 

Context:  Information  about  the  School 
The  learning  environment  of  the  participants  will 
likely  shape  their  ideas  about 
what  a "good  English 
teacher"  should  be.  The 
school  that  I work  at  is  one 
of  many  private  English  con- 
versation schools  in  Japan. 

All  of  the  EFL  teachers  at  the 
school  are  non-Japanese.  The 
school  offers  a wide  variety 
of  English  courses  beyond 
standard  conversation  classes 
such  as  TOEIC/TOEFL/Eiken 
classes,  business  classes, 

travel  classes,  and  kids'  classes.  Consequently,  the 
school  attracts  many  different  learner  types  with 
many  different  expectations.  Some  of  the  reasons 
students  listed  for  studying  English  include:  com- 
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municating  with  foreign  friends,  travelling,  going  to 
schools  in  other  countries,  as  a hobby,  to  under- 
stand English  movies,  and  for  their  jobs. 

Additionally,  the  school  is  set  up  so  that  lesson 
times  are  as  flexible  as  possible  for  students.  That  is, 
for  standard  conversation  classes,  students  can  book 
lessons  at  any  time  that  a lesson  in  their  level  is  tak- 
ing place  (the  school  uses  a system  of  8 different 
proficiency  levels  ranging  from  absolute  beginner  to 
near  native  speaker).  This  information  is  relative  to 
my  study  in  that  the  amount  of  class  time  between 
students  at  the  school  varies  greatly  and  is  largely 
dependant  on  students'  schedules  and  motivation. 
Thus,  just  because  the  school  is  a private  language 
school  (meaning  the  students  have  to  pay  to  attend 
classes),  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  assume 
that  all  the  students  who  attend  are  motivated  to 
learn  English. 

Method 

The  questionnaire  (see  appendix)  consisted  of  three 
items  (two  biographical  and  one  about  English 
study)  and  one  open  ended  question  (the  research 
question).  The  research  question  (#4)  for  this  survey 
is  "What  is  a good  English  teacher?"  I designed  the 
research  question  to  be  open  ended,  so  as  to  give 
students  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  express 
their  views. 

I piloted  the  study  with  eight  students  whom  I 
did  not  include  in  the  final  survey.  An  analysis  of 
this  pilot  study  caused  me  to  include  a Japanese 
translation  for  each  item  and  the  research  question, 
and  to  change  the  wordings  of  some  of  the  items  to 
make  them  more  comprehensible  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  questionnaire.  I was  undecided  as  to 
whether  to  allow  students  to  answer  using  Japanese, 
but  made  up  my  mind  to  allow  them  to  do  so  once 
the  pilot  study  revealed  the  great  difficulties  stu- 
dents had  in  expressing  themselves  in  English. 

A second  pilot  study  done  with  four  students  (us- 
ing a questionnaire  that  was  composed  in  English 
and  in  Japanese)  still  re- 
vealed minimal  responses 
to  the  research  question, 
thus  causing  me  to  be  more 
specific  and  requesting  at 
least  three  different  answers 
to  the  research  question 
"What  is  a good  English 
teacher?"  All  answers  were 
analyzed  according  to  text 
frequency  and  descriptive 
statistics. 


Procedure 

In  order  not  to  distort  my  learners'  genuine  opin- 
ions, I tried  to  keep  my  instructions  to  a minimum. 
First,  I explained  to  the  students  that  I was  doing  a 
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study  which  sought  to  measure  their  opinions  about 
"what  a good  English  teacher"  should  be.  I told 
them  they  did  not  have  to  participate  if  they  did 
not  want  to.  Once  the  students  agreed  to  partici- 
pate, I distributed  the  questionnaire  to  them. 

First,  I reassured  them  that  this  was  in  no  way  a 
test.  Then  I went  over  each  of  the  four  questions  in 
the  questionnaire  to  ensure  that  the  students  under- 
stood. In  my  explanation,  I payed  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  research  question  (#4),  "What  is  a good 
English  teacher?"  I explained  to  the  students  that 
this  question  was  general  in  nature  and  in  no  way 
limited  to  this  school  or  to  non-Japanese  EFL  teach- 
ers. I let  students  know  that  whatever  they  answered 
was  fine  as  long  as  it  was  their  true  opinion,  and  not 
just  what  they  thought  I wanted  to  hear.  I told 
them  that  they  could  answer  in  Japanese  or  English, 
whichever  was  more  comfortable  for  them. 

Lastly,  I asked  them  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
individually  because  I felt  that  working  in  groups 
might  allow  some  students  to  be  persuaded  by 
more  dominant  students.  I monitored  the  students 
while  they  were  filling  out  the  questionnaire  to 
ensure  they  were  working  alone,  and  to  answer  any 
questions  they  had.  I gave  the  students  as  much 
time  as  they  needed  to  complete  the  questionnaire 
(no  student  took  longer  than  15  minutes). 

Data  Analysis 

The  research  question  produced  144  statements 
from  45  students.  My  analysis  involved 
synthesising  these  statements  in  such  a way  as  to 
produce  possible  patterns  without  misrepresenting 
or  distorting  the  data.  First,  with  the  help  of  two 
translators  (two  colleagues  in  my  company,  Japa- 
nese and  British  nationals),  I was  able  to  convert  all 
the  statements  into  English.  Second,  I conducted  a 
keyword  analysis,  generating  categories  for  these 
statements. 

Third,  based  on  Nunan's  (1992)  suggestion,  I 
grouped  several  of  these  categories  together  based 
on  tacit  and  intuitive  grounds.  That  is,  I combined 
statements  which  I believed  looked  alike  and  felt 
alike.  To  establish  the  internal  reliability  of  my 
analysis,  I asked  a group  of  three  of  my  colleagues 
to  reinterpret  the  144  statements  (following  the 
steps  I have  outlined  above)  without  my  assistance. 
The  interpretation  of  the  data  (144  statements)  by 
the  group  (three  teachers)  was  consistent  with  my 
own. 

The  categories  which  emerged  as  qualities  which 
learners  desired  in  their  teachers  included:  1)  teach- 
ers' personal  attributes,  2)  teaching  related  factors, 
3)  teachers'  demeanor  and  attitude,  4)  teachers' 
ability  to  make  themselves  easily  understood,  and 
5)  miscellaneous.  The  two  statements  included  in 
the  miscellaneous  category  ("I  like  John"  and  "I  like 
good  looking  teachers")  were  isolated  and  could 
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not  be  placed  in  any  larger  category,  and  hence 
were  not  included  in  any  further  analysis. 

Interpreting  the  Results 

To  interpret  the  results  of  my  study,  I had  to  com- 
pare the  number  of  statements  belonging  to  each 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  above.  When  I 
did  this,  I realized  that  the  participants  in  my  study 
were  most  concerned  with  the  personal  characteris- 
tics of  their  teachers  and  least  concerned  with 
teaching  related  areas.  The  comparative  breakdown 
of  the  four  categories  is  shown  as  follows:  Of  the 
144  statements  cited,  67  (47%)  belong  to  the  per- 
sonal attributes  category,  31  (22%)  belong  to  the 
easy  to  understand  category,  27  (19%)  belong  to  the 
demeanor  and  attitude  category , and  17  (12%)  belong 
to  the  teaching  related  category. 

Implications  for  Teachers 

The  findings  of  this  survey  imply  that  beginner  level 
EFL  students  studying  in  private  language  schools 
in  Japan  may  have  similar  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions toward  English  teachers  as  college/university 
students  in  Japan  do.  That  is,  like  some  other 
"good  teacher  studies"  (Long,  1997;  Hadley  & 
Hadley,  1996;  and  Shimizu,  1995)  administered  in 
Japan,  the  students  in  my  survey  also  put  a great 
emphasis  on  the  personal  attributes  of  the  teacher. 

This  survey  revealed  some  patterns  which  may 
help  teachers  in  Japan  when  dealing  with  beginner 
level  students.  One  of  these  patterns  involves  the 
fragile  psyche  of  beginner  students.  As  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  teaching  related  category  was 
the  least  important  for  beginner  students,  teachers 
may  be  well  advised,  above  all  else,  to  work  to  cre- 
ate a comfortable  and  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom  for  these  students.  Some  of  the  following 
suggestions  about  personalizing  the  classroom  can 
assist  in  this. 

In  many  cases,  Japanese  learners  study  English 
sheerly  for  pleasure,  and  seemingly,  a large  part  of 
their  enjoyment  is  dependant  upon  the  teachers' 
personal  attributes.  With  this  in  mind,  I am  not 
suggesting  that  teachers  should  become  full  fledge 
entertainers  to  conform  to  students'  supposed  de- 
sires; however,  there  are  some  things  that  a teacher 
can  do  to  personalize  the  classroom.  For  starters, 
teachers  may  be  well  served  in  always  appearing 
positive,  friendly,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  presence 
of  their  students.  It  would  also  be  beneficial  for 
teachers  to  share  their  personal  experiences  with 
their  students,  as  well  as  taking  a personal  interest 
in  the  lives  and  cultures  of  their  students  wherever 
possible. 

Further,  there  seems  to  be  a real  appreciation  for 
teachers  who  are  good  story  tellers,  especially  those 
who  share  real  life  anecdotes  that  are  interesting  to 
students  (Hadley  & Hadley,  1996).  Some  of  the 
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ways  which  Doyon  (2000)  and  Stevick  (1980)  sug- 
gest include  being  friendly  with  learners,  talking  to 
them  on  a one-to-one  basis,  mixing  in  small  talk 
and  jokes,  and  engaging  learners  in  conversation. 
One  of  the  ways  teachers  can  incorporate  these 
suggestions  into  the  classroom  is  by  choosing  les- 
son activities  which  involve  the  sharing  of  personal 
experiences  and  backgrounds.  Stevick  (1980)  calls 
this  the  temporary  removal  of  the  teachers'  mask , 
and  points  out  that  some  of  the  nonverbal  commu- 
nication devices  in  this  persona  such  as  body  lan- 
guage, change  of  voice,  and  facial  expressions  are 
also  important  tools  in  creating  a relaxed  atmo- 
sphere. 

Further,  teachers  would  benefit  in  paying  par- 
ticular attention  so  as  not  to  use  language  or  activi- 
ties that  are  too  difficult  for  beginner  students. 
Teachers  would  be  well  advised  in  building  lower 
level  students'  confidence  by  beginning  with 
simple  tasks  and  gradually  progressing  to  more  dif- 
ficult ones.  When  teachers  have  their  students  do 
tasks,  it  is  important  that  teachers  pre-teach  any 
skills  or  vocabulary  necessary  for  success  in  the  ac- 
tivity. Research  has  shown  that  success  using  the 
target  language  will  increase  learners'  confidence 
using  the  L2  (MacIntyre  & Gardner,  1989). 

Teachers  would  also  be  well  served  in  taking  less 
obtrusive  methods  in  their  error  correction,  and 
waiting  until  a certain  level  of  trust  has  been  estab- 
lished between  themselves  and  the  student.  Other 
ways  for  teachers  to  ensure  that  learners  are  able  to 
keep  up  is  to  speak  more  slowly  than  usual,  as  well 
as  by  constantly  monitoring  their  students'  facial 
expressions  and  body  language  to  determine  when 
students  may  need  a more  indepth  explanation. 


Conclusion 

As  the  studies  done  by  Long  (1997),  Hadley  and 
Hadley  (1996),  and  Shimizu  (1995)  inspired  this 
research,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  study  will  encour- 
age others  to  make  further  developments  in  this 
area.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  little  re- 
search done  on  Japanese  EFL  learners'  attitudes  in 
private  language  schools,  thus  more  research  in  this 
area  would  be  fruitful. 
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Appendix 

Below  I have  supplied  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  on 
which  I based  my  study  (Japanese  translation  not  in- 
cluded). The  completed  questionnaires  of  the  45  respon- 
dents are  available  for  perusal  should  anyone  request  them 
(write  me  at  <pinol3@po.harenet.ne.jp>). 

Questionnaire 

Please  check  the  box  which  applies  to  you. 

1.  I am:  female  male 

2.  I am:  under  16  years  old 

between  16-25  years  old 
between  26-35  years  old 
between  36-45  years  old 
between  46-55  years  old  over  56  years  old 

3.  The  reason  I study  English  is: 

job 

hobby/interest 

communicate  with  foreign  friends 
travel 

understand  English  movies 

other  (please  identify) 

Please  give  at  least  3 different  answers  for  the  following 
question. 

4.  What  is  a good  English  teacher? 


Erratum 

The  editors  regret  that  John  Wiltshier,  Sendai 
College,  as  co-author  was  omitted  from  "A  Sys- 
tem of  Choice  for  Motivating  Big  Classes''  in  the 
November  TLT. 
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In  this  issue , you  will  read  about  a small  chapter  taking  mighty  strides.  The  editors  warmly  encourage  you  to  submit 
an  800-word  report  on  your  chapter  in  Japanese , English,  or  a combination  of  both. 

A Chupter  Working  with  the  Community 


Founded  ten  years  ago,  the  Yamaguchi  Chapter  has 
about  20  members.  Our  chapter  has  been  very  active 
in  a number  of  areas  over  the  past  year:  We  are  as- 
suming the  important  role  of  promoting  language 
education  in  Yamaguchi  Prefecture.  Not  only  do  we 
offer  teacher  training  programs  for  both  English  and 
Japanese  language  teachers  but  we  also  provide  quali- 
fied language  teachers  to  schools  and  institutions.  In 
addition,  our  chapter  publishes  our  own  annual  jour- 
nal of  language  education  and  cultural  studies,  edited 
by  Professor  Hayashi  Shinichi,  Yamaguchi  University. 

In  2000,  the  Ministry  of  Science  and  Education 
started  a new  pilot  program  for  teaching  English  in 
elementary  schools.  Ube  City  in  Yamaguchi  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  cities  in  Japan  for  this  project. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  teach  foreign  lan- 
guages and  to  deepen  international  understanding. 
In  Ube,  1500  school  children  studied  English  for  ten 
weeks  at  the  community  centers  of  every  school 
district  from  October  to  December  of  2000.  To  carry 
out  this  large-scale  project,  Yamaguchi  Chapter  sent 
two  officers,  Professors  Shima  Yukiko  (Chairman) 
and  Akagi  Yayoi  (member)  from  the  Science  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo  in  Yamaguchi,  to  the  Project  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  Board  of  Education  to  act  as 
consultants  and  to  help  develop  the  pilot  program. 

Our  chapter  organized  an  intensive  teacher  training 
program  for  60  teachers  and  assistants  in  August  and 
September  of  2000  and  provided  the  project's  ten- 
week  curriculum,  which  was  designed  by  Jim  Kable 
and  myself,  Akagi  Yayoi,  of  the  Science  University.  It 
included  both  English  sounds  from  the  Phonovisual 
Method  introduced  by  Professor  Shima  as  well  as  En- 
glish communication  and  international  understand- 
ing based  on  the  principles  of  LINGUAPAX,  the 
language  committee  of 
UNESCO.  Many  J ALT 
Yamaguchi  members  worked 
together  as  teachers,  lecturers, 
and  staff  on  the  pilot  program, 
bringing  efficiency  and  coopera- 
tion to  design  and  materials 
development. 

Students  taking  the  lessons 
seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  studying  English  as  an 
international  language  for  global  communication 
and  being  exposed  to  foreign  cultures.  They  learned 
how  to  greet  and  communicate  in  English  and 
about  diverse  societies  in  a variety  of  activities  such 
as  making  and  discussing  the  world  map.  In  order  to 
deepen  international  understanding,  30  guest  speak- 
ers from  the  community  (hailing  from  13  different 


Participants  discussing  their 
own  lesson  plans  at  the 
teacher  training  program 


Children  practicing  English 
sounds  with  their  teacher 


countries  such  as  Nepal,  Germany, 
and  Zimbabwe)  gave  talks  about 
their  countries  and  shared  their 
languages  and  cultures  through 
games  and  songs. 

Since  the  Ministry  of  Science  and| 

Education  is  planning  to  start  En- 
glish education  in  elementary 
schools  nationwide  in  2002,  this 
project  reinforced  the  ideas  that  English  should  be 
introduced  as  one  of  the  important  world  languages 
and  that  English  is  for  communicating  with  peoples 
from  different  cultural  backgrounds  for  friendship, 
mutual  understanding,  and  world  peace. 

Given  the  success  of  the  teacher  training  program, 
our  chapter  is  continuing  to  offer  the  program  this 
year  in  cooperation  with  the  Continuing  Education 
Program  of  the  Science  University  and  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ube  and  Onoda  Cities.  Training  sessions  are 
held  once  a month  at  the  Science  University  with  50 
people  participating  at  present.  To  this  end,  we  are 
establishing  a network  of  qualified  English  teachers 
who  can  be  sent  to  elementary  schools  whenever 
teachers  are  needed.  We  believe  that  our  contribution 
will  raise  awareness  to  help  children  study  English  for 
communication  and  international  understanding 
rather  than  for  the  tests  and  examinations  still  em- 
phasized in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  today. 

In  addition  to  the  English  teacher  training  pro- 
gram, the  Japanese  language  group  of  our 
Yamaguchi  Chapter  has  been  offering  a teacher 
training  program  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Yamaguchi  International  Exchange  and  several  city 
governments.  Many  teachers  who  received  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Japanese  to  international  students  and 
residents  in  Yamaguchi  are  now  teaching  Japanese 
as  professionals  at  universities  and  local  Japanese 
classes.  This  teacher  training  and  supervision  in  the 
language  teaching  field  is  highly  appreciated. 

JALT  Yamaguchi  has  always  contributed  to  the 
community  of  Yamaguchi  with  its  academic  knowl- 
edge and  organization,  by  holding  lectures  and  work- 
shops, publishing  journals,  and  sharing  information 
about  language  learning.  As  a result,  the  community 
has  started  to  recognize  this  academic  body,  particu- 
larly now,  when  our  society  needs  quality  language 
teachers  more  than  ever  to  teach  English  and  Japa- 
nese. We  are  proud  of  our  chapter  and  its  active  in- 
volvement in  the  Yamaguchi  community! 

Reported  by  Akagi  Yayoi, 
JALT  Yamaguchi  Membership  Coordinator 
<yayoi@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 
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Longman  English  Express  is  a two-level  communicative  course  for  adults.  It  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  beginning-level  students  by  practicing  essential  grammar  structures 
and  conversation  patterns,  and  by  introducing  a variety  of  practical  communication  tasks. 


Longman  English  Express  also  provides: 

® clear  learning  objectives  and  ample  support  for 
speaking  activities 

© fresh  situations  for  practice 

© clear  grammar  and  usage  guides 

® realistic  conversations  and  personal  communi- 
cation tasks 

@ free  self-study  audio  CD  with  every  Student  Book 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  Longman  English  Express 
□ Level  l □ Level  2 to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 


Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  & Dept: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

Tel:  Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach: 

e-mail: 


ED  YFS 

Would  you  like  to  be  contacted  about  new  materials,  events,  etc? 

7 □ NO 


For  online  English  course  information  please  contact  us  at  ph:  03-3365-9002  fax:  03-3365-9009  or  by  e-mail 
at  elt@pearsoned.co.jp  for  Longman  English  Success  online  class  solutions 


Longman  ELT 
Pearson  Education  Japan 


8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023  Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 

www.longmanjapan.com 
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The  use  of  monolingual  dictionaries  in  conjunction  with  a coursebook  can  help  students  reading, 
vocabulary  and  comprehension  ability  improve  as  well  as  develop  students'  motivation  and 
confidence. 

For  these  reasons  (Longman  has  introduced  study  packs  which  contain  a coursebook  and  dictionary 
packaged  together  to  help  beginner  and  lower-intermediate  learners  take  the  next  step  in  the 
process  of  English  language  learning. 
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Utilizing  Keypals 
in  the  Classroom 

Sung  Kim,  Temple  University 
<kims@wilmina.ac.jp> 

Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Keypals,  email 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  and  up 
Learner  Maturity:  College  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  15  minutes 
Activity  Time:  10  to  20  minutes  a week  outside  of  class 
(average) 


Keypal  programs  are  like  pen  pals  that  communicate 
via  email,  usually  between  different  classes  or  cul- 
tures. Their  primary  purpose  is  to  exchange  knowl- 
edge of  languages  and  culture,  or  knowledge  of  either 
a personal  or  general  nature  (Robb,  1996).  The  main 
motivation  in  creating  a keypal  program  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  people  from  different  cultures. 
This  main  feature  of  intercultural  exchange,  however, 
should  not  limit  the  advantages  of  keypals  only  to 
students  who  are  unfamiliar  with  each  other. 

Keypals  promote  two-way  interaction  between  the 
students  (and  teacher),  which  is  accompanied  by 
lively  discussion  through  a high  level  of  control 
over  what  is  being  learned  and  at  what  pace.  Both 
satisfaction  and  learning  are  positive  outcomes 
(Robertson  & Stanforth,  1999;  Hackman  & Walker, 
1990).  The  following  is  an  activity  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  advantages  of  keypals  within  a single,  con- 
tent-based class. 


The  chat  group  activity 

This  activity  takes  the  concept  of  keypals  and  ex- 
pands it  to  form  "chat  groups."  Keypals  often  refer 
to  one-on-one  situations  between  two  students  with 
the  teacher  acting  as  observer  or  monitor.  The  com- 
munication within  chat  groups,  however,  is  be- 
tween every  member  of  the  group.  The  teacher  has 
the  opportunity  to  act  as  either  an  observer  or  a par- 
ticipant. The  chat  group  format  requires  a student 
to  share  her  opinions  with  a group  of  up  to  six 
members.  The  students  write  an  email  to  one  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  and  provide  CCs  (carbon  copies)  to 
the  rest. 

For  the  activity,  assign  each  student  four  email 
exchanges  during  the  course  of  the  entire  semester. 
Of  the  email  exchanges,  two  must  be  original  (of  at 
least  100  words  each)  and  the  other  two  must  be 
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responses  (of  at  least  50  words  each).  The  differ- 
ence between  the  original  and  response  categories 
can  at  times  overlap.  I grant  a lot  of  latitude  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  the  assignments — the  pri- 
mary rubric  of  distinction  being  the  word  count; 
and  if  that  fails,  then  whether  the  email  is  truly  an 
original  thread,  or  just  following  the  current  topic 
of  discussion.  The  original  email  is  an  opinion,  in- 
sight, researched  fact,  or  commentary  on  some- 
thing that  deals  with  the  class  content.  The 
inspiration  for  these  emails  can  come  from  class 
discussion,  research  via  the  Internet  or  library,  dis- 
cussion outside  of  class,  or  epiphany.  The  response 
email  comments  directly  on  another  student's 
original  or  response  email. 

Getting  chat  groups  started 
Email  access 

The  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  has  an  email  account.  Either  a 
school-generated  account  or  a student's  personal 
account  that  can  be  accessed  from  home  would  be 
acceptable. 

Forming  groups 

Next,  inform  the  students  that  they  will  need  to 
form  groups  of  two  to  six  students.  If  possible,  it 
may  be  more  advantageous  to  have  them  form  their 
own  groups  because  they  need  to  be  comfortable 
with  presenting  ideas  to  others,  and  it  may  help  if 
the  students  are  familiar  with  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  teachers  may  also  find  it  advantageous 
to  designate  the  groups  themselves. 

Exchange  addresses 

Within  each  group,  have  the  students  write  down 
everyone's  email  address — including  the  teacher's. 
This  serves  two  purposes,  as  first  the  teacher  can 
monitor  the  keypal  traffic  and  see  the  interests  of 
the  individual  groups.  If  enough  students  start  their 
assignments  early,  the  teacher  can  tailor  her  class  to 
fit  the  interests  of  her  students.  The  teacher  also  has 
the  ability  to  join  in  on  a conversation,  or  "thread," 
if  she  so  desires.  If  need  be,  the  teacher  can  step  in  if 
the  email  exchanges  wander  from  their  original  pur- 
pose, or  if  content  or  language  become  inappropri- 
ate. Second,  it  encourages  the  students  to  write  their 
messages  in  English  if  they  know  the  teacher  needs 
to  read  the  assignments  and  cannot  read  the  stu- 
dents' first  language. 

Timing 

Timing  is  important.  Timing  refers  to  when  the 
keypal  assignments  begin  and  when  they  are  due. 
The  most  optimal  time  frame  for  assignments 
seems  to  be  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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semester  (ideally,  the  first  or  second  week)  to  the 
end.  A teacher's  first  response  to  this  might  be  that 
this  would  be  a foolish  thing  to  do  because  all  the 
students  would  wait  until  the  last  week  to  fulfill 
their  email  assignments.  This  is  in  part  true,  but 
the  real  objection  to  this  schedule  is  that  the 
teacher  would  have  a lot  of  email  to  read  all  at 
once.  In  my  opinion,  I believe  that  although  this 
schedule  has  the  potential  for  being  difficult  for 
the  teacher,  there  are  two  reasons  why  a flexible 
schedule  is  preferable.  First,  one  of  the  advantages 
of  using  keypals  is  that  students  are  able  to  pace 
themselves,  exerting  control  over  what  they  learn 
and  how  fast  they  learn  it.  With  a previous  class,  I 
once  tried  making  the  keypal  exchanges  very  short, 
weekly  assignments.  By  the  very  contradictory  na- 
ture of  the  assignment,  the  keypals  portion  of  the 
program  failed  dismally.  Second,  computers  do  not 
always  agree  with  humans.  Students  often  have 
difficulty  getting  their  email  accounts  set  up, 
whether  individually  or  through  the  school.  Allow- 
ing them  to  join  in  their  group's  discussion  at  their 
own  leisure  reduces  the  stress  associated  with  try- 
ing to  get  an  email  account  working  properly,  or 
falling  behind  in  keypal  assignments. 

Conclusion 

Keypals  are  an  excellent  way  to  promote  critical 
thinking,  expression,  confidence  in  presentation  to 
other  students,  and  control  over  learning — both  in 
speed  and  content,  which  can  lead  to  increased  mo- 
tivation. Students  who  are  often  silent  in  class  have 
the  chance  to  participate  and  be  listened  to  by  oth- 
ers. It  is  also  helpful  if  the  class  has  more  vocal  stu- 
dents than  discussion  time,  or  if  the  topic  of  the  day 
is  especially  provocative;  through  keypals,  the  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
without  competing  for  the  floor.  Finally,  they  learn 
the  target  language,  English  in  this  case,  inciden- 
tally or  directly,  by  dealing  with  the  content  of  the 
course  through  the  keypals  program. 
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Speaking  Task 
Based  on  TOEIC  Listening 

-r- 

Kumazawa  Takaaki 
Ibaraki  University 

<takaakikumazawa@hotmail.com> 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  listening,  TOEIC 
Preparation  Time:  10  to  30  minutes 
Learner  Maturity:  College  to  adult 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  and  above 
Activity  Time:  60  to  90  minutes 


It  is  often  difficult  to  find  motivating,  fun  exercises 
when  teaching  and  practicing  the  TOEIC  test.  This 
activity  turns  TOEIC  preparation  into  an  interactive 
exercise  by  focusing  mainly  on  listening  and  speak- 
ing using  the  pictures  from  the  first  section  of  the 
listening  test  in  TOEIC.  This  is  an  information-gap 
exercise  where  each  student  has  information  that 
the  other  student  does  not,  making  both  students 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  task.  With  the 
material  used  in  this  activity,  low-intermediate-level 
students  and  above  can  practice  in  pairs  for  the 
TOEIC  examination  in  a motivating  atmosphere. 
The  pre-teaching  of  vocabulary  items  and/or  formu- 
laic phrases  that  enable  students  to  ask  for  repeti- 
tion and  clarification  may  also  be  necessary  for 
lower-level  students. 

Procedure 

1.  Pre- teach  vocabulary  items  or  formulaic  phrases 
and  write  them  on  the  board. 

Example: 

"Student  A,  Picture  1 (a  list  of  relevant  vocabulary)" 
"Student  B,  Picture  2 (a  list  of  relevant  vocabulary)" 
"Can  you  say  that  again?"  "What?"  "Excuse  me?" 

2.  Pair  up  the  students.  One  will  be  Student  A and 
one  will  be  Student  B.  Hand  out  half  of  the  pictures 
from  the  first  section  of  the  TOEIC  listening  test  to 
Student  A and  the  other  half  to  Student  B (ten  pic- 
tures each).  Inform  students  that  they  should  not 
show  their  pictures  to  each  other. 

3.  Student  A must  clearly  describe  the  first  two  pic- 
tures to  Student  B according  to  the  following  crite- 
ria: people  (i.e.,  number,  gender,  appearance,  and 
activities),  general/specific  locations,  and  objects. 
Encourage  Student  A to  use  the  vocabulary  and 
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phrases  written  on  the  board,  as  these  will  quite 
often  occur  later  in  the  listening  section.  Student  B 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  clarification  and 
repetition  where  necessary. 

4.  Next,  students  will  listen  to  the  four  statements 
from  the  listening  section,  which  match  each  pic- 
ture. Student  B must  choose  the  statement  that 
most  closely  matches  the  picture,  without  assistance 
from  Student  A. 

5.  The  teacher  should  then  demonstrate  describing 
the  picture  using  the  vocabulary  items  on  the  board, 
and  repeat  the  four  statements  once  again.  The  an- 
swers can  then  be  discussed  and  explained. 

6.  After  the  first  two  pictures  have  been  completed, 
Student  B should  describe  the  next  two  pictures  to 
Student  A.  This  continues  until  all  20  pictures  have 
been  completed.  The  entire  activity  takes  60  to  90 
minutes,  depending  on  how  much  pre-teaching  is 
required. 

Observations  and  further  suggestions 
It  is  a good  idea  to  limit  descriptions  to  only  two 
pictures  at  a time  before  listening  to  the  statements. 
Any  more  than  this  will  make  it  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  remember  the  details. 

When  pre-teaching  low-frequency  words,  direct 
translations  are  a reasonable  method  for  quick  re- 
trieval or  for  teaching  vocabulary  for  receptive  pur- 
poses only.  When 
dealing  with  high-fre- 
quency words,  a fair 
amount  of  class  time 
should  be  devoted  to 
formally  teaching  the 
meanings,  grammatical 
functions,  and/or  collo- 
cated words. 

I have  implemented  speaking  tasks  based  on  the 
listening  sections  of  TOEIC  in  my  intensive  TOEIC 
course,  and  have  found  that  students  tend  to  do 
better  when  they  are  familiar  with  the  material.  This 
is  very  motivating  for  them.  Section  II  of  the  TOEIC 
test  is  a question-response  format,  where  students 
hear  a question  and  are  asked  to  select  the  correct 
answer  from  one  of  four  responses.  As  a pre-task 
prior  to  listening,  students  are  instructed  to  work  in 
pairs  with  one  student  reading  a question  in  the 
script  (total  of  30  questions),  and  the  other  must  try 
to  respond  correctly  without  seeing  the  choices 
available.  Then,  both  can  confirm  whether  the  re- 
sponse was  appropriate  for  the  question  and  discuss 
the  other  responses. 

Using  a speaking  activity  based  on  a listening  ac- 
tivity as  a pre-task  exercise  has  worked  well  in  my 
lessons  and  is  more  motivating  for  students  than 
working  on  their  own. 
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The  Five  Cs  Checklist:  A Key  to 
Successful  Peer  Reviewing 

Takada  Tomoko 

Gakushuin  Girls'  Junior  & Senior  High  School 
<TmkTakada@aol.com> 

Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Writing,  peer  review 
Learner  English  Level:  Lower  intermediate  to 
advanced 

Learner  Maturity  Level:  College  and  up 
Preparation  Time:  20  minutes  to  read  each  essay  and  or- 
ganize a review  session 

Activity  Time:  30  minutes  to  introduce  the  five  Cs,  10-30 
minutes  to  review  each  essay 


Peer  reviewing  has  become  a common  activity  in 
the  ESL/EFL  writing  classroom  since  the  process 
approach  was  introduced  from  LI  composition 
pedagogy  to  the  L2  setting  in  the  1980s.  By  inter- 
acting with  a real  audience  during  the  writing  pro- 
cess, learners  develop  awareness  of  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  their  readers  (Mangelsdorf,  1992). 
However,  some  learners  are  not  comfortable  with 
this  beneficial  technique.  Asian  students,  in  par- 
ticular, who  are  learning  English  in  a teacher-cen- 
tered, accuracy-oriented  classroom,  do  not  seem 
able  to  take  the  full  advantage  of  its  benefits 
(Sengupta,  1998).  Another  obstacle  is  an  underde- 
veloped level  of  critical  and  logical  thinking  skills 
even  in  their  LI.  Japanese  students  generally  do 
not  receive  systematic  LI  writing  instruction  in 
secondary  schools  (Ochi  & Davies,  1999).  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  them 
to  serve  as  critical  readers  for  their  classmates  in  L2. 
Knight  (2000)  reports  that  some  Japanese  students 
need  a while  to  grasp  that  good,  clear  English  is 
written  in  clear  paragraphs  with  clear  topics. 

The  five  Cs  checklist,  a guideline  for  good  writ- 
ing, is  a blessing  for  EFL  teachers  who  need  to  im- 
part what  good  writing  entails.  The  five  Cs 
represent  five  criteria  required  of  good  writing: 
complete,  clear,  correct,  concise,  and  considerate 
(Lederer  & Dowis,  1995).  This  checklist  provides 
five  specific  perspectives  from  which  students 
should  read  their  fellow  writers'  products  critically. 
This  has  originally  been  designed  for  LI  writers, 
but  I apply  it  to  the  EFL  setting  by  prioritizing  the 
five  items  according  to  the  nature  of  EFL  learners' 
weaknesses.  I introduce  this  device  by  having  my 
students  read  a chapter  from  Lederer  and  Dowis 
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(1995)  for  homework  and  discussing  it  in  class. 
Then  I model  peer  reviewing  using  their  first  drafts. 

1.  Complete 

I start  with  checking  if  the  writing  is  "complete. " 
Students  often  fail  to  write  all  the  information  they 
need  to  provide  to  convey  their  message.  Take  a 
two-page  essay  titled  "My  Favorite  Novel"  for  ex- 
ample. The  student  writes  that  she  likes  the  novel 
very  much,  that  she  cries  whenever  she  reads  it,  and 
that  she  wishes  she  could  write  such  a wonderful 
story.  But  she  fails  to  describe  why  the  novel  moves 
her.  This  is  where  I introduce  the  concept  of  a topic 
sentence  and  its  supporting  sentences.  Students 
learn  that  without  enough  support  their  writing  is 
not  complete. 

2.  Clear 

A sentence  that  is  not  "clear"  often  involves  inap- 
propriate word  choice,  which  may  interfere  with 
communication.  I put  clarity  ahead  of  correctness 
because  semantically  unclear  sentences  are  more 
likely  to  be  unintelligible  than  grammatically  incor- 
rect sentences  (Khalil,  1985).  In  one  essay  the  writer 
says,  "In  his  story,  there  are  usually  dead  people. 
That  people  are  kind  and  always  help  the  hero," 
which  apparently  strikes  readers  as  strange.  I ask  the 
writer  what  her  original  intention  was,  and  help  her 
rewrite  the  passage.  It  may  end  up  like  this:  "The 
characters  in  his  novel  often  communicate  with  the 
spirits  of  deceased  friends  or  family  members,  who 
love,  care,  and  support  them."  As  this  example 
shows,  correction  of  semantic  errors  can  generate  a 
byproduct — correction  of  grammatical  errors. 

3.  Correct 

Although  grammatical  accuracy  tends  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  fluency  in  the  current  trend  of  com- 
municative teaching,  an  acceptable  level  of  accu- 
racy should  be  expected  of  an  essay  that  is 
addressed  to  an  academic  community.  Besides,  in- 
correct sentences  can  endanger  clarity.  Assuring 
students  that  they  should  not  be  afraid  of  making 
mistakes  in  casual  talking,  I make  it  clear  that  for- 
mal writing  requires  higher  standards  since  we 
have  time  to  monitor  ourselves.  After  my  lecture 
about  completeness  and  clarity,  I ask  my  students 
to  volunteer  to  correct  any  errors  they  have  de- 
tected since  grammar  correction  is  a somewhat  fa- 
miliar activity  for  Japanese  students. 


4.  Concise 

Circumlocution  is  a common  occurrence  in  stu- 
dents' writing  because  of  their  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. Also,  it  often  results  from  their  desperate 
efforts  to  meet  the  length  requirement.  I cross  out 
redundant  words  and  phrases  to  replace  them  with 
more  succinct  expressions. 

5.  Considerate 

The  fifth  criterion  is  for  double-checking  that  the 
revision  is  completed.  When  the  draft  becomes 
complete,  clear,  correct,  and  concise,  it  meets  the  last 
criterion:  it  is  "considerate"  towards  readers.  Thus  I 
finalize  my  peer  review  modeling  by  reminding  my 
students  of  the  importance  of  the  audience's  per- 
spective. 

The  prerequisite  for  this  technique  is  a non-threat- 
ening, carefree  classroom.  I wait  a few  months  for  the 
students  to  get  to  know  each  other  before  I model 
peer  review.  I increase  the  amount  of  interactions 
with  my  students  as  I model  peer  reviewing,  speaking 
less  and  having  them  speak  more.  Thus,  peer  review 
modeling  gradually  turns  into  class  review.  I print 
essays  of  all  my  30  students  for  class  review  so  that  no 
student  may  feel  her  essay  has  been  picked  out  for 
criticism.  When  I give  them  writing  assignments,  I 
tell  them  that  everyone  is  "lucky  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity" to  get  feedback  from  classmates. 

Every  session  is  rigidly  structured,  starting  with 
the  question:  Is  the  writing  complete?  Then  I go  on 
to  clear,  correct,  concise,  and  considerate.  I repeat 
these  five  C words  like  a mantra.  Because  of  this 
fixed  format,  the  students  soon  become  familiar 
with  these  concepts,  and  consequently  we  spend 
less  time  reviewing  one  essay.  The  required  time  is 
reduced  from  30  minutes  to  10-15  minutes  by  the 
time  we  finish  reading  all  30  essays. 

It  is  challenging  to  help  students  develop  readers' 
perspectives  in  writing,  but  the  five  Cs  checklist 
makes  this  endeavor  fruitful.  I begin  to  see  concrete, 
accurate,  and  straight-to-the-point  feedback  in  my 
students'  comments  in  place  of  vague,  general,  im- 
pressionistic statements.  At  this  point  students  are 
ready  for  independent  peer  review  sessions  in  pairs. 
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Circlework  Word  Endings 

Fiona  Webster 

Mission  Australia  Home  Tutor  Service 
<websterf@smartchat.net.au> 

This  activity  can  have  a spelling  or  pronunciation 
focus.  The  pronunciation  version  encourages 
Japanese  learners  of  English  not  to  add  the  extra 
vowel  sound  at  the  end  of  words  (e.g.,  ingurisshu ). 
Putting  students  in  a circle  means  everyone  is  on 
an  equal  footing  and  can  see  each  other's  faces; 
the  teacher  is  no  longer  the  focus  of  attention.  If 
students  are  young,  they  can  sit  on  the  floor. 

Spelling 

Have  your  learners  sit  in  a circle.  The  teacher 
starts  by  saying  a word,  and  the  next  person  in 
the  circle  has  to  say  a word  beginning  with  the 
last  letter  of  the  teacher's  word.  The  next  person 
then  has  to  say  a word  starting  with  the  last  letter 
of  that  word,  and  so  on: 

Example: 

Teacher:  start 
Next  learner:  train 


Next  learner:  nearly 
Next  learner:  year 

You  can  vary  this  after  the  learners  have  got  the 
hang  of  it  by  eliminating  those  who  get  it  wrong, 
until  finally  just  one  person  is  left. 

Pronunciation 

This  activity  is  particularly  useful  for  teaching  the 
schwa  sound  and  encourages  your  learners  to  listen 
for  and  enunciate  final  consonants  and  vowels. 

First,  the  teacher  starts  with  a word.  The  next 
learner  in  the  circle  has  to  say  a word  beginning 
with  the  final  sound  of  the  teacher's  word.  Then 
the  next  person  has  to  say  a word  starting  with 
the  final  sound  from  that  word. 

Example: 

Teacher:  apartment 
Next  learner:  try 
Next  learner:  ice  cream 
Next  learner:  mother 

The  game  will  need  to  be  restarted  if  someone 
says  a word  ending  in  /ng/  as  there  are  no  English 
words  beginning  with  it  (gnocchi  perhaps?)  Try  this 
game  and  monitor  whether  learners  are  actually 
taking  more  notice  of  the  endings  of  their  words. 
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Off  the  Presses 


Oxford  University  Press: 
500  Years  Old  and  Still  Kicking 


What  kind  of  image  does  Oxford  University  Press 
conjure  up?  If  you  think  of  medieval  spires,  gowned 
scholars  strolling  through  cloistered  courtyards,  the 
legendary  multi-volume  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
or  just  large,  heavy  books  on  esoteric  subjects — well, 
you'd  be  right.  But  would  you  also  think  of  an 
online  student  website  for  Passport ? An  ELT  website 
100  percent  dedicated  to  teachers  in  Japan?  A huge, 
free  party  at  JALT  2001?  Giveaways  of  trips-for-two 
to  London  and  Oxford?  Japanese  language  teaching 
guides  for  a dozen  different  OUP  ELT  titles?  There  is 
a lot  more  to  Oxford  University  Press  than  our  his- 
tory. Therefore,  Pm  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  tell  The  Language  Teacher  readers  something 
about  what  we've  been  doing  for  teachers  over  the 
last  several  months. 

Upgraded  online  services 

First  of  all,  our  online  services  saw  a major  upgrade 
in  October.  We  launched  an  updated  ELT  Japan 
website  (www.oupjapan.co.jp)  with  enhanced 
search  functions  and  a redesigned  look  to  make  it 
even  easier  to  find  what  you  need.  In  particular, 
please  try  our  Ask  Oli  (OnLine  Interactive  Virtual 
ELT  Representative)  search  engine.  Oli  recommends 
an  OUP  title  based  on  a series  of  questions  that  you 
answer.  There  is  also  an  online  catalogue  and  a 
browse-by-category  function.  Our  website  is  your 
first  stop  for  information  on  our  titles,  requesting 
samples,  joining  one  of  our  teacher  service  pro- 
grams, looking  for  a bookseller  near  you  or  finding 
details  on  one  of  the  many  events  we  participate  in 
over  the  course  of  the  year. 

October  also  saw  the  launch  of  our  Passport  Online 
website  for  students  (www.oup-passportonline.jp). 
Passport  Online  is  being  used  by  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents in  Japan  this  year,  and  teachers  report  in- 
creased motivation  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
effective  review  and  extension  of  the  student  book 
material.  Passport  Online  features  40  different  inter- 
active activities,  bilingual  notes  and  instructions, 
scorekeeping  and  reporting  functions,  and  all  for 
free!  So  please  come  in  and  take  a look. 

Free  trips  to  England 

Visitors  to  our  website  also  found  out  about  our  fan- 
tastic Oxford  Classics  contest,  which  is  still  ongoing 
(though  in  its  final  stage — hurry!).  We  have  given 
away  two  trips-for-two  to  London  and  Oxford  al- 
ready, and  we  have  one  more  pair  of  tickets  just  wait- 
ing for  a lucky  winner.  Any  readers  of  this  article  who 
would  like  to  enter  can  still  do  so.  Until  December  10, 
English  teachers  in  Japan  may  enter  online  via  our 


website  (above).  This  contest  and 
these  fabulous  prizes  are  our  way 
of  celebrating  the  success  of  the 
thirteen  Oxford  Classics — ELT  titles  that  have  been 
especially  successful  here  in  Japan  over  the  years.  Ox- 
ford Classics  represent  the  confident  choice  for  teach- 
ers looking  for  material  that  works  in  their  young 
adult  classes. 

Free  beer  (and  great  service  for  college  and  university 
teachers,  too!) 

On  November  24,  attendees  at  the  PAC3  at 
JALT2001  Conference  in  Kitakyushu  were  treated  to 
an  evening  of  classic  rock,  good  beer,  and  another 
giveaway  of  a trip-for-two  to  the  UK  at  the  Oxford 
Classics  Party.  Despite  the  official  ban  on  alcohol  at 
this  year's  conference,  JALT  was  kind  enough  to 
notify  attendees  of  this  free  event,  and  Oxford  is 
grateful  that  so  many  of  you  came  along  to  help  us 
celebrate.  All  attendees  who  teach  at  a college  or 
university,  and  who  weren't  already  members  of  our 
Oxford  Campus  Support  Service  (OCSS),  were  given 
automatic  membership.  Meaning  (among  other 
great  things),  any  member  who  adopts  an  OUP  text 
at  a college  or  university  simply  has  to  let  us  know, 
and  we'll  provide  a free  Teacher's  Book  and  free  au- 
dio component  directly  to  that  teacher.  There  are 
other  great  benefits  to  being  a member  of  our  OCSS, 
so  if  anyone  reading  this  would  like  to  sign  up, 
please  go  directly  to  the  OCCS  sign-up  page  on  our 
website:  <www.oupjapan.co.jp/csupport>. 

Grog  with  the  Grammarian 

We  were  extremely  proud  to  bring  Michael  Swan  to 
Japan  once  again  this  year.  In  addition  to  being  a 
Featured  Speaker  at  the  conference,  Michael  spoke 
at  five  OUP-British  Council  Forums  in  Japan  in  the 
week  prior  to  Kitakyushu.  Michael  brought  his 
unique  blend  of  humor  and  insight  to  the  talks, 
along  with  a host  of  practical  ideas  for  approaching 
grammar-related  teaching  issues.  Teachers  who 
stayed  on  for  any  of  the  receptions  afterwards  en- 
joyed a glass  of  wine  and  more  scintillating  conver- 
sation than  you  can  shake  a stick  at.  These  seasonal 
forums  with  the  British  Council,  featuring  respected 
international  speakers  (Tom  McArthur  spoke  in  the 
Spring),  are  something  we  will  be  doing  more  of. 
Once  again,  all  OCSS  members  will  receive  direct 
notification  of  these  great  free  events. 

Tebiki  for  Japanese  teachers 

A little-known  aspect  of  OUP  Japan's  service  is  the 
growing  number  of  Japanese  language  teaching 
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D sequential,  complementary  tasks  systematically  develop  language  skills 
D short,  achievable  tasks  help  build  learner's  confidence 
D pair  and  group  work  provide  learners  with  plentiful  opportunity  for  practice 
D specially  designed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  large  class  settings 
E>  high-interest  readings  stimulate  discussion  and  promote  communication 
in  the  classroom 

1 personalized,  learner-centered  fluency  activities  reinforce  key  unit  goals 
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guides  ( tebiki ) that  we  produce.  We  recognize  that 
most  teachers  are  very  busy,  and  that  for  many  Japa- 
nese teachers  it  is  extremely  helpful  to  have  brief, 
succinct  teaching  notes  for  their  textbook  in  their 
native  language.  These  items  are  available  for  many 
of  our  young  adult  titles,  including  all  of  the  Oxford 


Classics  course  books,  so  please  contact  us  to  request 
your  free  copy,  or  let  your  Japanese  colleagues  know 
about  these  great  items. 

So  when  you  think  OUP,  think  not  only  about  a 
rich  history,  but  about  great  service  for  teachers  in 
Japan.  Hope  we  see  more  of  you  in  2002. 


Book  Reviews 

edited  by  steven  snyder 

Gogo  Loves  English  1.  New  Edition.  Ken  Methold, 
Stanton  Procter,  Melanie  Graham,  Mary  McIntosh, 
and  Paul  Fitzgerald.  Hong  Kong:  Longman  Asia, 
2001.  Student  Book:  pp.  73.  ¥1,460.  ISBN:  962-00- 
50995-9. 

Gogo  Loves  English  is  a six-level  course  designed  for 
elementary  school  students  from  grade  one  to  six. 
The  text  follows  Gogo,  " a mischievous  but  loveable, 
magical  creature"  (p.  7),  who  has  many  adventures 
along  his  way  learning  English.  The  course  compo- 
nents include  student's  book,  workbook,  teacher's 
book,  picture  cards,  audio  material,  video,  and  video 
workbooks.  The  text  incorporates  a variety  of  lan- 
guage skills  including  target  expressions,  listening 
exercises,  vocabulary,  games  and  activities,  pronun- 
ciation practice,  songs  and  chants,  as  well  as  lessons 
which  focus  on  culture. 

I found  this  text  highly  suitable  for  my  young 
learners  class  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  the  charac- 
ter Gogo  appeals  to  young  learners.  They  love  his 
antics  and  are  amused  by  his  stories.  They  enjoy 
studying  with  him.  Secondly,  the  layout  of  the  text 
allows  flexibility  in  lesson  planning.  Each  unit  is 
divided  into  10  sections,  giving  the  teacher  as  much 
or  as  little  to  do  as  necessary  in  each  lesson.  Thirdly, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  model  conversation 
rather  than  on  individual  skills.  The  large  cartoon 
format  provides  enough  visual  cues  for  students  to 
understand  and  follow  the  dialogue.  Students  love 
roleplaying  these  dialogues  as  they  are  amusing  and 
they  have  fun  mimicking  interesting  background 
noises.  In  addition,  recalling  the  story  triggers  the 
students'  memories  of  the  target  language  used 
within  the  conversation.  Music  is  combined  twice 
in  each  unit.  The  first  chant  is  based  on  the  target 
expression  and  the  second  on  target  pronunciation. 
By  setting  the  CD  to  "repeat"  the  tune  as  back- 
ground noise  throughout  the  lesson,  students  un- 
consciously focus  on  the  target  expression  when 
they  tap,  hum,  or  sing  along  to  the  chant.  There  is 
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Departmen  ts 

an  abundance  of  extra  activities  in  each  unit  that 
focus  on  the  exercise  targets.  This  is  excellent  sup- 
port for  teachers  who  lack  experience  or  materials. 
Furthermore,  by  incorporating  a variety  of  activities 
which  utilise  different  skills,  this  text  caters  to  mul- 
tiple intelligences.  This  enables  all  students  to  excel 
in  the  area  that  they  are  more  adept  at  while  also 
allowing  them  to  practise  the  skill  areas  that  they 
need  to  work  on.  I have  noted  that  students  who 
have  been  uncooperative  in  classes  prior  to  using 
this  text  have  since  become  much  more  involved  in 
the  lesson  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  English  more. 

Lastly,  the  layout  of  the  teacher's  book  is  very  easy 
to  use  with  all  sections  divided  into  a grid,  allowing 
them  to  be  located  at  a glance. 

I thoroughly  recommend  this  text  to  teachers  of 
young  learners.  It's  designed  to  be  flexible  while  still 
providing  substantial  support  to  the  teacher.  In  ad- 
dition, it  incorporates  activities  focusing  on  differ- 
ent skills,  which  allow  all  students  to  cooperate  in 
the  class.  Ultimately,  Gogo  Loves  English  manages  to 
capture  kids'  imaginations,  which  leads  to  excite- 
ment and  motivation  in  the  classroom,  an  impor- 
tant key  to  successful  language  learning. 

Reviewed  by  Amanda  O'Brien 
Osaka  Chapter 


Recently  Received 

compiled  by  amanda  o'brien 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  aster- 
isk indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates 
third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  dis- 
carded after  the  31st  of  December.  Please  contact  Pub- 
lishers' Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held 
for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when 
requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  re- 
viewer with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make 
reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  materials. 
Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review , both  for 
students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers , to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 
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For  Students 

Supplementary  Materials 

English  Vocabulary  Organiser.  Gough,  C.  Hove:  Lan- 
guage Teaching  Publications,  2001. 

Internet  Surfing:  Hawai'i.  Volker,  C.A.  & Hoko,  T. 
Nagoya:  Sankeisha  Publishing,  2001. 

Strategies  for  Success:  A Practical  Guide  to  Learning 
English.  Brown,  H.  D.  New  York:  Pearson  Education, 
2002. 

Taboos  and  Issues.  MacAndrew,  R.  & Martinez,  R.  Hove: 
Language  Teaching  Publications,  2001. 

For  Teachers 

•Teachers'  Voices  7:  Teaching  Vocabulary.  Burns,  A.  & 
de  Silva  Joyce,  H.  (Eds.).  Sydney:  National  Centre  for 
English  Language  Teaching  and  Research,  2001. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  amy  e.  hawley 

Welcome  to  the  December  JALT  News  Column!  By  the 
time  you  read  this,  the  P AC 3 at  JALT2001  Conference 
will  have  finished.  I hope  that  everyone  who  attended 
had  a wonderful,  educational  experience  and  will  join 
JALT  next  year  in  Shizuoka  for  another  successful  con- 
ference. This  month,  there  are  two  announcements  that  I 
wish  to  pass  on  to  you.  The  first  is  from  the  Eikaiwa 
Forming  SIG.  Duane  P.  Flowers,  the  current  president, 
introduces  this  forming  SIG  to  us.  If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  this  SIG,  contact  Mr.  Flowers  and  get  involved  in 
a new,  different  voice  within  JALT.  Next,  because 
Okayama  had  such  great  success  with  their  call  for 
chapter  presentations  in  this  column  last  year,  we  have 
another  call  for  chapter  presentations  from  their  presi- 
dent, Peter  Burden.  If  you  are  interested  in  presenting, 
this  is  a great  chance  to  get  out  there  and  be  heard  in  the 
world  of  JALT.  Finally,  I want  to  wish  each  and  every 
one  of  you  a very  Happy  Holiday  season.  No  matter 
where  you  go  or  what  you  do,  take  care  and  I'll  see  you 
back  here  for  the  January  column. 
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Eikaiwa  Forming  SIG  Call  for  Membership 
JALT  is  pleased  to  announce  the  formation  of  an 
Eikaiwa  SIG.  In  that  such  a large  number  of  English 
teachers  in  Japan  work  in  eikaiwa  (Private  Conversa- 
tion Schools)  it  is  felt  that  a Special  Interest  Group 
devoted  to  their  specific  needs  and  requests  would 
greatly  benefit  those  working  in  that  sector  as  well  as 
help  to  solidify  JALT's  presence  in  that  sector.  The 
areas  that  the  Eikaiwa  SIG  hopes  to  directly  address 
currently  are  (but  are  not  limited  to):  resources  for 
teaching  at  the  eikaiwa  level,  resources  for  networking 
in  Japan,  resources  for  living  in  Japan  (including  in- 
formation on  taxes,  insurance,  visas,  passports, 
unions,  etc.),  personal  training,  professional  develop- 
ment, business  (management)  advice,  access  to  avail- 
able (and  not  so  available)  materials,  conference 
presentations  and  mini-conferences  geared  towards 
them,  a spot  in  the  JALT  publications  (just  for  them), 
job  location  and  referral  services,  a SIG  listserve,  and 
coordination  with  each  of  the  existing  SIGs  for  cross- 
referencing  and  cooperation. 

JALT  has  largely  become  an  association  of  academ- 
ics, with  its  publications  and  conferences  geared  pre- 
dominantly (although  not  exclusively)  towards  those 
working  at  that  level.  While  it  is  acknowledged  that 
university  teachers  generally  have  more  time  and 
more  of  an  inclination  to  participate  in  professional 
organizations  such  as  JALT,  those  working  in  other 
areas  should  not  be  left  out.  Therefore,  the  Eikaiwa 
SIG  aims  to  provide  a forum  for  the  presentation, 
discussion,  and  dissemination  of  information  and 
ideas  deemed  helpful  to  anyone  working  at  the 
eikaiwa  level.  All  those  with  any  interest  in  any  or  all 
of  the  above  are  encouraged  to  join  the  Eikaiwa  SIG 
so  that  we  might  immediately  start  working  together 
to  fill  a greatly  needed  void  in  JALT  and  in  Japan. 

Duane  P.  Flowers,  Eikaiwa  (forming)  SIG  President 
<duane@purple-dolphin.com> 
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Okayama  JALT  Call  for  Presenters  for  2002 
Can  you  cut  the  mustard?  Okayama  JALT  has  four 
dates  open  for  presentations  in  2002.  If  you  think 
you  can  offer  a stimulating  presentation;  Okayama 
would  like  to  hear  from  you!  We  are  a small;  enthu- 
siastic; cuddly  chapter  and  would  be  interested  in 
any  topic,  especially  results  of  classroom-based  ac- 
tion research  and/or  innovation.  Speakers  should  be 
prepared  to  speak  for  90  minutes.  We  can  offer  a 
good  day  out  including  a sightseeing  tour  of 
Okayama  City,  a homestay  if  required,  an  hono- 
rarium, participants  for  beers  and  dinner,  and  SOME 
help  with  transportation. 

We  would  also  welcome  speakers  promoting  edu- 
cational texts.  However,  as  we  have  limited  money, 
financial  support  would  not  be  available.  Please 
contact  Peter  Burden. 

Peter  Burden , Okayama  Chapter  President 
<burden-p@osu.ac.jp> 
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SIG  News 

edited  by  coleman  south 

This  column , in  addition  to  some  of  the  usual  types  of 
SIG  news  items , contains  a piece  written  by  Alan 
Mackenzie  (National  SIG  Representative  and  Coordina- 
tor of  the  CUE  SIG)  related  to  setting  up  a new  SIG 
within  I ALT . Part  1 of  that  column , in  this  issue , lists 
the  specific  steps  for  gaining  recognition  from  the  J ALT 
Executive  Board  as  first  an  Affiliate , then  a Full  SIG. 
Part  2,  which  will  be  in  the  January  issue,  will  offer 
some  important  issues  that  groups  who  want  to  form  a 
new  SIG  should  think  about. 

Junior  & Senior  High  School — English  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools:  What  Will  It  Mean  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers ? The  Jr. /Sr.  High  SIG  will  be 
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sponsoring  a discussion  on  Monbukagakusho's  re- 
vised English  course  of  study  Saturday,  January 
19th  at  Sakuragaoka  Girls'  Junior  & Senior  High 
School  in  Kita-ku,  Tokyo.  Noted  educator,  author, 
and  lecturer  Professor  Yoshida  Kensaku  of  Sophia 
University  and  others  will  be  presenting.  For  de- 
tails and  further  information  please  check  the  fol- 
lowing website:  <www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp/tsh/ 
januaryl9.html>. 

Pragmatics— The  Pragmatics  SIG  has  completed  its 
first  year  as  a fully  recognized  Affiliate  SIG  with  a 
membership  of  70  plus  and  growing.  Pragmatics  is 
involved  in  what  we  say,  how  we  say  it,  what  we 
elect  NOT  to  say,  and  how  our  words  affect  others. 
Student  background  knowledge  and  their  culture 
also  influence  the  pragmatic  choices  made  in  inter- 
actions. To  know  more  about  pragmatics,  please 
read  Pragmatic  Matters,  the  newsletter  of  the  Prag- 
matics SIG.  It  is  completely  bilingual  and  is  pub- 
lished three  times  a year.  For  one  complimentary 
copy,  please  contact  Donna  Fujimoto,  Publicity, 
<donnaf@kobeuc.ac.jp>.  The  newsletter  welcomes 
articles  in  either  English  or  Japanese.  Contact  the 
Supervising  Editor,  Donna  Tatsuki,  <tatsuki 
@kobeuc.ac.jp>.  Also  check  the  following  website: 
<www.groups.yahoo.com/group/jaltpragsig>. 
Testing  and  Evaluation — There  is  an  ongoing  call 
for  papers  for  the  May  11-12,  2002  conference 
Language  Testing  in  Asia  in  the  21st  Century 
being  sponsored  by  the  Testing  & Evaluation  SIG. 
A special  keynote  speech  by  J.  D.  Brown  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  one  colloquium  on  institu- 
tional testing,  and  14  other  presentations  on  test- 
ing will  be  featured  at  that  conference.  For  further 
information,  visit  <www.jalt.org/test/ 
conference.  htm>. 

Forming  a New  SIG  Part  1:  The  steps  to  follow 
At  the  moment  two  new  SIGs  are  attempting  to 
form.  I am  writing  this  so  that  anyone  else  attempt- 
ing to  form  a SIG  will  follow  the  correct  procedure. 
The  guidelines  for  doing  so  are  specific,  concrete, 
and  strict.  According  to  the  most  recent  version  of 
the  bylaws  of  the  constitution  of  JALT,  section  V, 
these  are  (with  a couple  of  extra  notes  from  me): 

1.  In  order  to  be  officially  recognised  as  an  "Affili- 
ate SIG/'  the  Forming  SIG  (which  is  the  official 
title  of  a SIG  until  it  achieves  recognition  as  an 
Affiliate)  must  first  present  a petition  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  showing  that  is  sponsored  by  a 
Full  SIG  or  Chapter.  The  petition  should  contain 
the  names  of  50  or  more  members  of  the  Form- 
ing SIG. 

2.  It  must  also  submit  to  the  Executive  Board  a con- 
stitution, a full  officer  list,  and  a letter  of  inten- 
tion to  form  an  Affiliate  SIG  (through  me  or  one 
of  the  SIG  reps  on  the  Board). 
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To  develop  your  students'  listening  ability 
■well-organized  listening  activities  with  the  original 
hit  songs 

■ 12  listening  points  focusing  on  omission,  linking, 
assimilation  and  weak  sounds 
■get  an  insight  into  other  cultures  from  the  reading 
passages 

■specially  designed  for  Japanese  college-level 
students 


Contents:  My  Heart  Will  Go  On  (Celine  Dion)/  Don't  Look  Back 
in  Anger  (Oasis)/  Livin'  La  Vida  Loca  (Ricky  Martin)/ 1 Don't  Want 
to  Miss  a Thing  (Aerosmith)/The  Stranger  (Billy  Joel) 


for  Better 


Better vv 


To  develop  your  students'  practical  ability  in 
listening  and  speaking  on  overseas  trips 
■focus  on  helping  travelers  acquire  basic  listening 
and  speaking  skills 

■indispensable  aid  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
operate  in  an  international  context 
Hi 6 units,  can  also  be  used  as  a one-semester  text 
■specially  designed  for  Japanese  college-level 
students 


Thoughts  into  Writing 


_ Writing 


To  develop  your  students'  paragraph  writing  skills 
■tasks  which  activate  students'  knowledge 
■specific  problems  which  Japanese  students  of 
English  face  when  writing  in  English 
■topics  and  exercises  relevant  to  college  students 
■practice  of  grammatical  structures  pertinent  to 
specific  units 

■Japanese  explanations  where  necessary 
■user-friendly  illustrations 


SEIBIDO  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD. 

3-22,  Kanda  Ogawamachi,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0052  JAPAN 


/TTT TT ..  ; — -v  ^ ^,i\auua  wtavvauiau  11,  v_uiyuua*KU,  1UNVU 

R[r  (http://vvww.seibido]coj£) 

TEL.  03-3291l2261  FAX.  03-3293-5490  e-mail:  seibido@mua.biglobe.ne.jp 
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3.  It  should  also  have  produced  one  newsletter. 

4.  When  the  above  requirements  have  been  met, 
the  Executive  Board  can  then  vote  on  whether  to 
grant  the  Forming  SIG  Affiliate  SIG  status. 

5.  For  the  first  two  years,  Affiliate  SIGs  receive  no 
grant.  They  need  to  demonstrate  their  viability 
during  this  period  by  holding  a core  group  of  at 
least  50  members  plus  a full  slate  of  officers  and 
by  publishing  at  least  one  newsletter  per  year. 

6.  After  two  years  of  stability,  the  Affiliate  SIG  can 
apply  to  the  Executive  Board  to  be  recognised  as  a 
full  SIG  of  JALT.  In  order  to  convince  the  Board  of 
its  viability,  it  is  suggested  that  all  Affiliate  SIG 
activities  be  recorded  and  reported  to  the  Board  at 
the  meeting  in  which  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recognise  the  Affiliate  as  a Full  SIG  will  take  place. 

7.  After  being  recognised  as  a Full  SIG,  it  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  annual  grant. 

P.S.  There  is  no  need  for  the  Executive  Board  to 
vote  on  whether  a SIG  should  be  allowed  to  form  or 
not.  The  Board  only  becomes  involved  when  SIGs 
request  to  become  Affiliates,  at  which  point,  after 
fulfilling  the  above  requirements  and  passing  the 
vote,  their  two-year  probationary  period  as  Affiliate 
SIG  starts. 

Alan  Mackenzie 

CUE  SIG  Coordinator  <5r  National  SIG  Representative 

SIG  Contacts 

edited  by  coleman  south 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-897-9891  (h); 
<pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/jaltbsig/> 
College  and  University  Educators — Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Richard 
Gitsaki-Taylor;  t:  052-872-  5815(w);  t/f:  052-704- 
101 7(h);  <taylorx4@sc.starcat.ne.jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — David  Dycus 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0270-65-8511(w);  f:  0270-65- 
9538(w);  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>;  website 
<www2.gol.com/users/ath/gale/>;  Jane  Nakagawa; 
<janenakagawa@yahoo.com> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-31-5650(w);  <kcates@fed.tottori- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/global/> 

Help  with  Employment  and  Labor  Policies — Ed- 
ward Haig;  f:  052-789-4789(w/f); 
<haig@lang.nagoya-u.ac.jp>;  Michael  H.  Fox; 
<thefox@humans-kc.hyogo-dai.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJournals.html> 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Nitoguri  Shin; 
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<nitoguri@isec.u-gakugei.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Robert  "Bob" 
Betts;  t/f:  0294-54-0344;  <bobj.betts@nifty.ne.jp> 

Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp>;  website  <www.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/ 
~hnicholl/> 

Material  Writers— James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.jalt.org/mwsig/> 

Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  089-927-9359(w); 
<reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Pragmatics — Yamashita  Sayoko;  t/f:  03-5-5283-5861 
<yama@tmd.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.groups.yahoo.com/group/jaltpragsig> 

Teacher  Education — Miriam  Black;  t:  096-339- 
1952(h);  096-343- 1600(w); 
<miriamblacktesig@yahoo.com> 

Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t/f:  048-789- 
2240;  <aleda@gol.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation — Tim  Newfields;  t/f:  052- 
861-2465  (h);  <testsig@jalt.org>;  website: 
<www.jalt.org/test/> 

Video — Daniel  Walsh;  t/f:  0722-99-5127(h);  0722- 
65-7000(w);  0722-65-7005(0;  <walsh@hagoromo. 
ac.jp>;  website  <www.jalt.org/video/> 

Forming  SIGs 

Applied  Linguistics — Thom  Simmons;  t/f:  045-845- 
8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Crossing  Cultures — Robert  Long;  t/f:  093-884-3447; 
<long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  Warwick  Francis;  t: 
045-960-3323;  f:  045-961-2542; 

<warwick@japan.  email.  ne.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  richard  blight 

Hiroshima:  September — 1)  Raising  Japanese-En- 
glish  Bilingual  Children  in  Japan  by  Joe  Lauer. 
Lauer  discussed  research  on  raising  children  in 
bicultural  households.  Ten  major  factors  seem  to 
correlate  with  being  an  active  bilingual  in  such  a 
family:  the  child  is  an  only  child  or  firstborn,  sib- 
lings use  English  among  themselves,  the  one-par- 
ent/one-language approach  is  used,  English  only  is 
spoken  at  home,  the  child  is  a good  English 
reader,  there  is  financial  support  such  as  extended 
trips  abroad,  parents  are  determined,  the  mother 
speaks  English,  the  child  speaks  English  from  a 
very  young  age,  and  good  genes  give  the  child  a 
gift  for  using  languages.  With  respect  to  biliteracy 
in  families  where  the  child  goes  to  a Japanese 
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school,  Lauer  said  that  the  following  factors  seem 
to  correlate  with  being  a good  English  reader: 
there  is  a native  English-speaking  father,  the  En- 
glish-speaking parent  cannot  speak  Japanese  well, 
the  parents  are  religious  missionaries,  an  older 
sibling  can  read  English  well,  the  child  lived 
abroad  in  pre-reading  years,  the  child  started  read- 
ing English  before  Japanese,  some  formal  English 
instruction  was  provided,  and  high  parental  ex- 
pectations exist.  Lauer  also  discussed  other  issues 
the  parents  of  bilingual  children  face  such  as  bul- 
lying by  classmates  and  choosing  a school.  He  re- 
gards choosing  a Japanese  elementary  school 
followed  by  an  international  secondary  school  as 
being  problematic  since  English  writing  skills 
might  be  seriously  delayed. 

2)  Panel  Discussion  with  Adam  Beck,  David 
Mosher,  Susan  Meiki,  and  Kato  Kumiko.  Strategies 
that  could  help  a child  to  become  bilingual  were 
discussed.  Beck  gave  recommendations  for  pro- 
moting biliteracy.  The  child's  environment  should 
be  filled  with  resources  for  learning  language:  both 
English  and  Japanese.  He  has  produced  a helpful 
booklet  for  raising  bilingual  children,  which  he 
will  send  to  interested  parents.  Mosher  related  to 
the  audience  the  multicultural  environment  his 
three  children  have  experienced  and  the  struggle 
to  ensure  their  bilingualism.  His  children  have 
attended  Japanese  schools  about  half  of  their  lives. 
He  stressed  the  philosophy  of  KES:  Knowledge, 
Environment,  and  Strategy.  A parent  should  know 
about  the  process  of  becoming  a bilingual  person, 
create  a good  environment  for  learning,  and  fol- 
low a strategy  for  teaching  the  child  both  lan- 
guages. Meiki  spoke  from  the  perspective  of  being 
a mother  rather  than  an  academic.  Her  children 
have  attended  Japanese  schools  for  most  of  their 
lives.  Language  is  not  the  only  issue  when  bring- 
ing up  bilingual  children.  She  stressed  being  ac- 
tively involved  with  a child's  school 
administration  and  the  community.  She  discussed 
her  efforts  to  give  her  children  a positive  self-im- 
age about  speaking  English  and  Japanese.  Her  chil- 
dren are  now  proud  of  being  active  bilinguals. 

Kato  is  raising  her  two  children  to  be  bilingual 
even  though  both  parents  are  Japanese.  She  and 
her  husband  were  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
United  States  when  their  two  children  were  born. 
Both  children  currently  go  to  Hiroshima  Interna- 
tional School.  She  said  the  parents  chose  not  to 
send  them  to  a Japanese  school  because  "their  na- 
tive language  is  English."  Outside  of  school  and  at 
home,  they  are  exposed  to  a lot  of  Japanese.  Fol- 
lowing the  panel,  there  was  a brief  Q&A  session 
which  focused  mainly  upon  how  Japanese  schools 
cared — or  rather  did  not  care — about  the  unique 
situations  of  bilingual  children. 

Reported  by  Timothy  Gutierrez 


Kyoto:  July — Group  Learner  Self-Evaluation  Vid- 
eos by  Peter  Wanner.  Wanner  helps  university 
students  to  develop  oral  fluency  and  to  analyze 
their  own  oral  production.  His  method  requires  a 
lot  of  equipment,  space,  and  time,  but  the  results 
are  encouraging.  Learner  Self-Evaluation  Videos 
were  first  utilized  by  Tim  Murphy  in  1995,  and 
were  based  on  pairs  of  learners.  Wanner  has  found 
recording  groups  of  six  to  eight  learners  to  be 
more  productive,  since  learners  produce  more  lan- 
guage in  a group  situation  when  they  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  their  ideas.  The  same 
groups  of  students  work  together  throughout  the 
year,  preparing  20-minute  discussions  based  on 
topics  from  the  textbook.  Groups  take  turns  each 
class  to  go  to  another  room  to  record  their  discus- 
sion. The  video  recordings  are  made  simulta- 
neously on  each  student's  own  videocassette. 
During  the  week,  students  analyze  the  recordings. 
They  transcribe  their  own  utterances  as  well  as 
those  of  the  people  who  spoke  before  and  after 
them.  They  include  all  the  Japanese  words  used  as 
well  as  the  English  words.  At  the  start  of  the 
course,  students  learn  basic  CHAT  (a  transcription 
format  freely  available  on  the  CHILDES  website) 
and  use  this  to  input  their  transcriptions  onto  the 
university  computers.  They  then  analyze  their  oral 
production  in  terms  of  the  following  points:  the 
number  of  words  spoken,  the  percentage  of  Japa- 
nese/English words,  the  number  of  times  spoken, 
the  duration  of  utterances,  the  number  of  turns 
(i.e.  the  number  of  interactions  with  other  speak- 
ers), the  total  word  count,  and  a vocabulary  fre- 
quency count.  At  first  this  process  took  students 
three  hours  a week,  but  they  soon  reduced  this  to 
one  hour.  Wanner  initially  analyzed  all  the  stu- 
dents' data  but  now  pays  an  assistant  to  do  the 
analysis.  He  has  found  that  students  are  interested 
in  examining  their  own  language  production,  that 
they  subsequently  produce  more  frequent,  longer 
utterances,  and  that  they  also  use  more  vocabulary 
items. 

Reported  by  Amanda  Gillis-Furutaka 

Nagoya:  September — Materials  and  Activities  for 
Elementary  to  High  School  Students  by  Robert 
Habbick.  Habbick's  presentations  are  full  of  good 
practical  classroom  ideas,  which  he  presents  with 
a healthy  touch  of  humor.  He  started  with  a phon- 
ics-based picture  activity  for  elementary  school 
learners.  Participants  were  placed  in  groups  and 
shown  a picture  for  20  seconds.  They  were  asked 
to  list  any  items  they  could  remember  beginning 
with  a,  b,  or  c.  This  was  a useful  activity  in  itself, 
but  Habbick  added  another  dimension  by  getting 
participants  to  use  English  to  either  confirm  or 
challenge  the  items  recalled  by  other  groups.  This 
gave  children  an  opportunity  to  use  phrases  like 
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Publications  Available  from  JALT 


JALT  has  a number  of  publications  available  for  order.  It's  easy  to  do  so!  If  you're  in 
Japan,  simply  fill  out  the  postal  transfer  form  ( yuubin  furikae ) at  the  back  of  any  issue 
of  The  Language  Teacher,  write  your  order  in  the  "Other"  line,  and  deposit  the  correct 
amount  at  your  nearest  post  office.  Those  residing  outside  Japan  can  use  VISA  or 
MASTERCARD.  Orders  from  outside  Japan  require  an  additional  ¥500  shipping  and 
handling  fee. 


CD-ROM  Titles 


Compatible  with  Windows  or  Macintosh  OS.  Require 
Adobe  Acrobat  Reader  3.01  or  later. 

•The  Language  Teacher:  Episode  1,  Vol- 
umes 1-10 

A 4001 -page  trove  of  TLT  material,  published  be- 
tween 1976  and  1985.  Indexed,  keyword  search- 
able. Compiled  by  Lawrence  J.  Cisar.  Price:  ¥4,000 

•Teacher  Belief,  Teacher  Action:  Connect- 
ing Research  and  the  Classroom 
Jill  Robbins,  David  Brooks,  Robert  Long  (eds).  The 
Proceedings  of  the  1999  JALT  International  Con- 
ference on  Language  Teaching/Learning  [in  press]. 
Features  over  60  articles  focused  on  the  practical 
and  professional  needs  of  teachers,  written  by 
teachers.  Price:  ¥3,000 


Print  Volumes 


JALT  Applied  Materials  Series 

•Language  Testing  in  Japan 

J.D.  Brown  & S.O.  Yamashita  (eds).  A JALT 
bestseller.  18  articles  covering  the  range  of  testing 
practices  in  Japan.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Classroom  Teachers  & Classroom  Research 
Dale  T.  Griffee  & David  Nunan  (eds).  A "how-to- 
do"  manual  of  12  articles  about  the  teacher  as  an 


on-the-spot  researcher.  Price:  ¥2,500 
•Cooperative  Learning 

D.  Kluge,  S.  McGuire,  D.  Johnson  & R.  Johnson 
(eds).  14  articles  on  the  teacher  as  facilitator,  ratio- 
nale for  this  approach,  and  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy. Price:  ¥2,500 


JALT  Conference  Proceedings 

•Curriculum  and  Evaluation 

G.  van  Troyer,  S.  Cornwell,  H Morikawa  (eds).  61 
classroom  relevant  articles.  347  pages.  Packed 
with  useful  teaching  tips.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Crossing  Borders 

S.  Cornwell,  P.  Rule,  T.  Sugino  (eds).  48  articles 
primarily  focused  on  intercultural  matters  and 
crossing  the  language  barrier.  Practicality  mixed 
with  philosophy.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Trends  & Transitions 

B.  Visgatis  (ed).  32  articles  on  a broad  range  of 
practical  classroom  issues  focused  on  current 
trends  in  the  classroom,  and  what  may  be  in  store 
in  the  future.  Price:  ¥2,500 

•Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations 

A.  Barfield,  et  al  (eds).  46  articles  covering  a broad 
range  of  how  language  teachers  interpret  their 
classroom  roles,  and  practical  tips  on  how  they 
deal  with  them.  Price:  ¥2,500 


For  more  information,  please  contact  JALT  at: 


JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Bldg  5f 
1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-1106 
Tel:  03-3837-1630;  Fax:  03-3837-1630;  jalt@gol.com 


Visit  JALT's  website  at  www.jalt.org 
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yeah,  got  it  or  there's  no  balloon  in  a realistic  way. 
Habbick  also  made  a strong  case  for  the  frequent 
use  of  colorful  illustrations  in  classes  with  young 
learners.  He  suggested  that  teachers  try  recording 
themselves  teaching  from  an  illustration — they 
will  probably  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  how 
much  English  goes  back  and  forth  between  teach- 
ers and  students  in  this  type  of  activity. 

Habbick  then  moved  on  to  activities  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students.  One  very  useful 
and  enjoyable  activity  was  the  running  dictation. 
Students  are  put  into  groups  and  fed  a series  of 
questions  about  a reading  text.  The  text  itself  is 
pinned  to  the  wall  and  one  group  member  has  to 
run  up  to  it,  scan  for  the  answer,  run  back,  and 
report  to  fellow  group  members  who  then  write 
the  answer  down.  As  Habbick  pointed  out,  this 
activity  involves  the  use  of  all  four  skills  and  can 
be  quite  lively  in  a large  class,  when  groups  com- 
pete with  each  other  to  see  who  is  first  to  finish. 
With  younger  students  a similar  activity  can  be 
based  on  a colorful  picture  with  questions  such  as 
How  many  rabbits  are  there?  or  What  color  is  the  bi- 
cycle? The  meeting  finished  with  a "Goodbye" 
song  from  the  Tiny  Tots  Songbook.  This  was  a lively 
session  with  plenty  of  audience  participation  and 
everyone  left  with  some  useful  new  ideas. 

Reported  by  Bob  Jones 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  memer 

Chiba — Poetry  in  The  Classroom  by  Marie  Shimane, 
Shumei  University.  With  36  years  of  teaching  to  her 
credit,  Marie  Shimane  will  present  "extremely  prac- 
tical" uses  of  poetry.  Many  suggestions  on  which 
poems  to  use,  related  writing  assignments,  and  a 
bibliography  of  poetry  teaching  texts  will  be  pro- 
vided as  well.  Samples  of  second-language  learners' 
poetry  will  be  reviewed  to  illustrate  how  well  they 
can  and  do  write  poetry!  Sunday,  December  9,  time 
TBA;  Chiba  Community  Center  (For  exact  time  and 
room  number,  please  check  the  JALT  website  or  email 
<singram@jiu.ac.jp>);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Fukuoka — Placement  Testing  and  Placement  Deci- 
sions by  Kathleen  Brown,  J.  Lake,  and  Paul 
Westrick.  There  are  two  presentations  for  this 
evening.  Kathleen  Brown  and  J.  Lake  will  present 
Placement  Testing  and  Placement  Issues.  Paul 
Westrick  will  present  Making  and  Using  Vocabu- 
lary Tests  for  Vocabulary  Size  and  Placement  De- 
cisions. Saturday,  December  1,  19:00-21:00;  Aso 
Foreign  Language  and  Travel  College,  Building  5,  1-14- 
17  Hakataekiminami,  Hakata-ku  Fukuoka-shi  (10  min- 
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utes  from  Hakata  Station ; map  on  website);  one-day 
members  1000  yen. 

Hokkaido — The  JALT  Hokkaido  annual  bonenkai 
party  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  December  9.  JALT 
Hokkaido  is  supplying  the  turkeys  and  stuffing, 
beverages  (wine,  beer,  soft  drinks,  and  coffee), 
French  bread,  etc.  We  are  asking  you  to  bring  a 
dish  and  as  usual,  salads  and  vegetables  and  your 
favorite  deserts  are  preferable.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  visit  our  website. 

Kagoshima — A General  Perspective  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Foreign  Language  Education:  The  Case 
of  the  Teaching  of  Japanese  by  Uesako  Kazumi, 
Yuurinkan  Multicultural  Education  Center.  The 
speaker  will  give  a talk  on  how  to  teach  Japanese 
as  a foreign  language  from  linguistic,  cultural,  and 
creative  perspectives.  He  will  draw  on  questions 
often  asked  by  nonnative  speakers  and  problems 
that  they  sometimes  face.  Sunday,  December  9, 
14:00-16:00;  one-day  members  800  yen.  Venue  to  be 
announced. 

Kanazawa — Annual  Christmas  Party.  The  time, 
date,  and  place  will  be  announced  by  email  in  No- 
vember. Contact  Bill  Holden  076-229-6153(w)  or 
<holden@nsknet.or.jp>  for  further  information. 

Kobe — Potpourri  and  Annual  Business  Meeting. 
Also  Bill  Teweles,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  will 
present  Using  Short  Sketches  as  a Speaking-  and 
Writing-Class  Activity,  and  Hirouchi  Hiroko, 
Osaka  University  of  Foreign  Studies,  will  give  a 
presentation  titled  A Case  Study  of  Teaching  En- 
glish for  Volunteer's  Interpreters  in  the  Interna- 
tional Volunteer  Years  in  2001.  Sunday,  December 
9,  13:30-16:30;  Kobe  Sannomiya  YMCA,  4th  Floor 
LETS;  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Kyoto — Implementing  an  Oral  Proficiency  Testing 
Program  at  Your  School.  If  properly  carried  out,  a 
program  with  a regular,  formal  oral  testing  regime 
can  provide  the  students  with  a chance  to  show 
what  they  have  learned  in  a context  that  more 
accurately  simulates  what  language  students  have 
to  face  in  the  real  world.  We  will  have  a Christmas 
Potluck  Party  from  15:15.  Please  bring  your  favor- 
ite dish.  Families  are  welcome  to  come  after  15:00. 
Family  members  free;  for  single  members,  one 
companion  is  free.  Saturday,  December  15,  14:00- 
18:00;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Center  2F. 

Matsuyama — Pragmatics  and  Understanding 
Cross-Cultural  Communication  Processes  by  Ri- 
chard Blight,  Ehime  University.  Pragmatic  analysis 
is  particularly  useful  for  understanding  cross-cul- 
tural communication  processes.  Several  areas  of 
contemporary  investigation  are  first  introduced. 
This  leads  into  a discussion  of  an  ongoing  research 
project  which  compares  responses  from  Japanese 
EFL  learners  and  native  speakers  to  specific  situa- 
tions. Different  responses  from  the  two  groups 
provide  valuable  information  about  cultural  pre- 
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sumptions  underlying  communication  processes 
generally,  as  well  as  insight  into  areas  of  potential 
cross-cultural  misunderstanding.  Sunday ; December 
9,  14:15-16:20;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan  4F; 
one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Nagasaki — Global  Issues  "My  Share " Meeting . For 
our  ninth  and  final  meeting  of  the  year,  we  would 
like  to  invite  everyone  to  bring  any  ideas  or  plans 
on  how  to  deal  with  content-based  classes  cen- 
tered on  the  theme  of  Global  Issues.  These  could 
be  for  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
college  and  universities,  language  schools,  or  for 
private  lessons.  Handouts  would  be  most  wel- 
come. We  will  also  be  discussing  our  plans  and 
ideas  for  2002.  Saturday,  December  8,  13:30-16:30; 
Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan ; one-day  members  1000  yen. 

Niigata — Book  Fair . Presentations  and  displays  by 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Longman,  Thomson,  and  In- 
tercom Press.  See  our  newsletter  for  the  full  sched- 
ule and  presentation  details.  Sunday,  December  9, 
9:30-17:00;  Bandai  Shimin  Kaikan  (2nd  floor  at 
Higashi  Niigata  Community  Center);  free  admittance 
to  all. 

Okinawa — Bonenkai.  We  will  hold  a potluck  party 
to  informally  discuss  what  we  want  from  Okinawa 
JALT  in  the  future.  Please  bring  something  to  eat. 
Refreshments  will  be  provided.  Students,  friends, 
and  colleagues  are  most  welcome!  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 9,  14:00-17:00;  Okinawa  Christian  Junior  College 
Room:  1-2  south. 

Omiya — My  Share,  Part  4.  Various  chapter  mem- 
bers will  take  turns  sharing  ideas  from  their  per- 
sonal bags  of  tricks.  Got  an  activity  or  technique 
that  works  in  your  classroom  and  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  others?  Why  not  sign  up  for  your  own  15- 
20  minutes  in  the  limelight?  Contact  Paul 
Lyddon,  t/f:  048-662-4643; 
<palyddon@hotmail.com>.  Join  us  afterwards  for 
the  fun  and  festivities  of  our  annual  bonenkai 
(Tatami  room  6F).  Sunday,  December  9,  14:00 - 
17:00;  Omiya  JACK  6F. 

Osaka — Personal  and  Public  Writing  by  Michael 
Carroll,  Momoyama  University.  The  idea  of  "find- 
ing your  voice  as  a writer"  has  obvious  relevance 
to  high-level  learners.  Michael,  however,  will  show 
that  coming  to  feel  a sense  of  ownership  over 
words  and  structures  of  a language  is  a crucial  part 
of  being  able  to  use  that  language  at  any  level. 
Sunday,  December  2,  14:00-16:30;  Abeno  YMCA 
(near  Tennoji  Station);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Shizuoka — This  is  our  regular  end-of-the-year  bash. 
It  will  be  held  at  a restaurant  to  be  decided  at  our 
November  meeting.  So,  come  and  join  us  in  food, 
beverage,  talk,  and  great  fun,  of  course!  Sunday, 
December  16,  time  and  venue  TBA. 

Yamagata — Seattle,  Washington  in  Terms  of  His- 
tory, Culture,  Education,  and  Language,  etc.  by 
Adam  Sedgley,  Nagai  City  Board  of  Education.  The 


speaker  will  speak  about  the  above  topics  and  will 
also  address  the  topic  of  internalization  and  stress 
the  importance  of  a program  like  the  JET  as  a ve- 
hicle for  international  awareness.  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 9,  13:30-15:30;  Yamagata  Kajo  Kominkan  (t: 
0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  1000  yen. 
Yokohama — Three  Aspects  of  Teaching  on  the  Vo- 
cational School  and  University  Level  in  Japan,  by 
Lorraine  Koch  Yao.  Koch  Yao,  one  of  the  team- 
writers  for  Situational  English  (Nichibei  - Nan' un- 
do coeditors,  1993),  will  talk  about  three  subjects: 
1)  the  process  of  writing  the  textbook,  2)  faculty 
associations  and  unionization,  and  3)  her  impres- 
sions of  teaching  at  a vocational  school  and  vari- 
ous universities  in  Japan.  Sunday,  December  9, 
14:00-16:30;  Ginoo  Bunka  Kaikan,  Rm  603  (6F),  one- 
day  members  1000  yen. 

Chapter  Contacts 

edited  by  tom  memer 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  informa- 
tion can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters 
wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact  person 
should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom  Memer; 
t/f:  045-822-6623;  <tmt@nn.ii)4u.or.jp> . 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  018-422-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba — Ronald  Schmidt;  t:  0475-53-2154; 
<Schmidt@jiu.ac.jp>;  Sandra  Ingram;  t:  0475-53- 
2270;  <singram@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui — Watanabe  Takako;  t/f:  0776-34-8334; 

<wtakako@vesta.ocn.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka — J.  Lake;  <j@bamboo.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gifu— Paul  Doyon;  t:  058-329-1328,  f:  058-326- 
2607;  <doyon@alice.asahi-u.ac.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp>;  website 
<202.236.153. 60/JALT/> 

Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 

bren@gol.com;  website  <hamamatsujalt.com> 
Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima — Cheryl  Martens;  t:  082-820-3767  (w); 
<cmartens@z.hkg.ac.jp>;  Simon  Capper;  t:  082- 
278-1103;  <capper@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  website 
<litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/ 
jalthiroshima.html>. 

Hokkaido — Alan  M.  Cogen;  t:  011-571-5111; 
<cogen@di.htokai.ac.jp>;  website 
<englishforum.sgu.ac.jp/~jalthokkaido/> 

Ibaraki — Martin  Pauly;  t:  0298-58-9523;  f:  0298-58- 
9529;  <pauly@k.tsukuba-tech.ac.jp>;  Kobayashi 
Kunihiko  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jpwebsite>; 
<www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/Ibaraki.html> 

Iwate — Mary  Burkitt;  t/f:  019-647-7185; 
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The  comprehension  skills-hased  series  that  will  prepare 
your  students  for  the  real  World  — 


I 5 levels;  Interactions  Access,  1-2  Mosaic  1-2 

O Skill-based  student  books  at  each  level: 
Interactions  Access  (3  books  ); 
Listening/Speaking,  Reading/Writing,  Grammar 

Interactions  1-2/Mosaic  1-2(4  books) 
Listening/Speaking,  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar 

□ Topics  are  integrated  across  skills  for 
effective  review,  development  and 
practice  of  language  topics. 

D New  components  including  audio 

cassettes  and  CDs,  video  components  and 
an  Online  Learning  Center. 

D Placement  test  and  chapter  quizzes  in  the 
Instructor’s  Manuals. 

D Online  website  offers  expansion 

opportunities  for  teachers  and  students 
including  TOEFL-like  practice  segments. 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

Arcadia  Bldg  9F,  1-12-3  Kandasuda-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0041 
Tel:03(5298)7221//Fax;03(5298)7224  Email:  info@mcgraw-hill.co.jp 
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<iwatejalt@hotmail.com> 

Kagawa — David  Juteau;  t:  0883-53-8844;  <david- 
juteau@mailcity.com> 

Kagoshima — Mori  Reiko;  099-285-7447; 
<remori@po2. synapse. ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kagoshima.html> 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6153(w),  229- 
5608(h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<www.jaist.ac.jp/  ~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  <carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>; 
website  <www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe — Hirayanagi  Yukio;  t/f:  078-794-0401; 
hirayanagi@aol.com;  website  <asia.geocities.com/ 
wm_hogue/kobejalt> 

Kumamoto — Christopher  A.  Bradley;  t/f:  096-346- 
1553;  <dkchris@shokei-gakuen.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/kumamoto.html> 

Kyoto — Peter  Wanner;  t:  075-724-7266(w);  f:  075- 
724-7580(w);  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp> 
Matsuyama — Richard  Blight;  t/f:  089-927-8341; 
<rblight@eec.ehime-u.ac.jp>;  website 
<MatsuyamaJALT.50megs.com/> 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nicoll;  t/f:  0985-22-8812; 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Steve  Davies 
<sdavies@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>;  website 
<www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/faculty/klane/ 
htmlJALT/mzkj/mzkjpub.html> 

Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
<allan@kwassui.ac.jp>;  Shiina  Katsunobu;  t/f:  095- 
861-5356;  <aab28032@popl6.odn.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.kyushu.com/jalt/nagasaki.html> 

Nagoya — Mathew  White;  0565-53-9953; 

<matspaldingwhite@hotmail.com> 

Nara— Shiki  Osato;  t/f:  0745-77-1961; 

<shiki@d8.dion.ne.jp> 

Niigata — Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104; 

<angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp> 

Okayama — Peter  Burden;  t/f:  086  293  3545;  <bur- 
den-p@osu.ac.jp> 

Okinawa — Caroline  Latham;  t/f:  0980-54-0787; 

<carolineclatham@hotmail.com> 

Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Phil  Julien 
t/f:  0492-31-9896  <phjulien@pg7.so-net.ne.jp>; 
website  <jalt.org/chapters/omiya/index.htm> 
Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>;  website  <www.sun- 
inet.or.jp/-kimiko/josaka.html> 

Sendai — John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 
<johnw@sda.att.ne.jp>;  website 
<www.geocities.com/jaltsendai> 

Shizuoka— Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 

<shortone@iwa.att.ne.jp> 

Shinshu— Tami  Kaneko;  t:  0266-53-7707;  f:  0266- 
73-3899;  <tami@clio.ne.jp> 

Tochigi— Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
<JiMiCham@aol.com> 
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Tokushima — Meg  Ishida;  <ys- 
v meg@mse.biglobe.ne.jp> 

Tokyo — Allan  Murphy;  <jaltJ:okyo@hotmail.com>; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.  aichi  -u . ac . j p> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <jalt.org/chap- 
ters/wtokyo/> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yuki@ed.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
<thornton@fin . ne.  j p> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

New  listings  are  welcome.  Please  submit  information  to 
the  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month , at  least  three 
months  ahead  (four  months  for  overseas  conferences). 
Thus  December  15th  is  the  deadline  for  a March  confer- 
ence in  Japan  or  an  April  conference  overseas,  especially 
for  a conference  early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

March  23-27 , 2002 — 36th  International  Annual 
IATEFL  Conference,  to  be  held  at  The  University 
of  York,  UK.  Plenary  sessions  will  be  given  by  Leni 
Dam,  Diane  Larsen-Freeman,  Peter  Skehan, 

Martha  Pennington,  and  B.  Kumaravadivelu,  and 
there  will  be  an  extensive  ELT  Resources  Exhibi- 
tion. See  the  IATEFL  website  at  <www.iatefl.org> 
or  email  <generalenquiries@iatefl.org>  for  infor- 
mation. For  further  details  on  all  aspects  of  the 
conference  and  exhibition,  contact  IATEFL;  3 
Kingsdown  Chambers,  Whitstable,  CT5  2FL,  UK;  t: 
44-(0)-22 7-276-528;  f:  44  (0)-227-274-415. 

Calls  For  Papers/Posters 
(in  Order  of  Deadlines) 

December  31,  2001  (extension)  (for  December  16- 
21,  2002) — AILA2002  SINGAPORE  / 13th  World 
Congress  of  Applied  Linguistics — Applied  Linguis- 
tics in  the  21st  Century:  Opportunities  for  Inno- 
vation and  Creativity,  at  the  Suntec  City 
International  Convention  and  Exhibition  Centre 
in  Singapore.  AILA  embraces  every  aspect  of  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  that  exists,  and  their  world  con- 
gresses do  no  less.  Confirmed  major  speakers 
include  Ulrich  Ammon  (Duisburg  University,  Ger- 
many), Marilda  Cavalcanti  (Universidade  de 
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Campinas,  Brazil),  Shirley  Brice  Heath  (Stanford 
University,  USA),  Allan  Luke  (University  of 
Queensland,  Australia),  Edwin  Thumboo  (National 
University  of  Singapore),,  and  Tanabe  Yoji  (Waseda 
University,  Japan).  So  here's  your  chance  to  join 
this  exalted  list — go  to  the  conference  website  at 
<www.aila2002.org>  and  find  the  "call  for  papers" 
area.  Ponder  the  40+  topic  suggestions,  and  start 
writing  now.  Directions  for  registration  are  else- 
where in  the  website,  and  for  all  of  us,  the  early 
registration  deadline  is  past  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  other  deadline  on  by  December  2002.  In- 
quiries to  Anne  Pakir  at  <ellannep@nus.edu.sg>. 

January  15,  2002  (for  April  5-7,  2002)— Bilingual- 
ism & Multilingualism:  The  47th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Linguistic  Association, 
to  be  held  at  York  University,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Proposals  for  papers,  panels,  or  special  sessions  on 
these  topics  are  especially  favoured;  however,  ab- 
stracts on  any  subject  in  theoretical  and  applied 
linguistics  will  be  welcomed.  See  the  ILA  website 
at  <www.ilaword.org>  or  the  conference  website  at 
<www.ilaword.org/ilacall2002.html>  for  more  in- 
formation. Further  contact:  Johanna  J.  Woltjer, 
Conference  Coordinator,  511  West  112  Street  #14, 
New  York,  NY  10025-1634,  USA;  t:  1-212-749- 
3366;  <ilaconf.woltjer@gte.net>. 

Reminders — Calls  for  Papers/Posters 

Specific  deadline  dates  given  below  (for  May  11-12, 
2002) — / ALT  Pan-SIG  Conference  2002,  to  be 
held  at  the  Kyoto  Institute  of  Technology, 
Matsugasaki,  Sakyo-ku,  Kyoto,  brings  together 
three  JALT  SIGs  investigating  bilingual  matters. 

January  15,  2002  (Round  Two)— Bilingual  Devel- 
opment Forum  2002  (BILDF):  Practical  and 
Theoretical  Aspects  of  Bilingual  Development 
and  Education.  Proposals  for  papers,  posters,  and 
colloquia  regarding  any  aspect  of  research  in  bilin- 
gual language  acquisition,  particularly  in  Asian 
and  Pacific  languages,  are  invited.  For  complete 
submission  data  and  current  time  slot  availability, 
see  the  BILDF  website  at  <res.ipc.kit.ac.jp/ 
~pwanner/>  or  contact  Peter  Wanner;  Kyoto  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Goshonokaido,  Matsugasaki, 
Sakyo-ku,  Kyoto  606-8585,  Japan;  t:  81-75-724- 
7266;  f:  81-75-724-7580;  <pwanner@ipc.kit.ac.jp>. 

January  25,  2002 — CUE  (College  and  University 
Educators  Special  Interest  Group)  2002:  Curricu- 
lum Innovation.  Proposals  are  sought  which  ex- 
amine what  curriculum  changes  are  being 
implemented  in  Japan  and  neighboring  countries, 
how  they  are  being  implemented,  what  issues  arise 
from  their  implementation,  and  how  the  results  of 
these  changes  are  being  evaluated.  Proposals  are 
also  welcome  for  practical,  hands-on  workshops. 
For  a complete  statement  of  desired  areas,  submis- 


sion procedures,  etc.,  see  the  CUE  2002  website  at 
<wilde.org/cue/conferences>.  For  other  informa- 
tion or  clarification,  contact  Eamon  McCafferty, 
CUE  Conference  Co-chair;  Green  Hill 
Mukougaoka  #301,  5-4-6  Masugata,Tama-ku, 
Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa  214-0032,  Japan; 
<eamon@gol.com>. 

Reminders — Upcoming  Conferences 

December  13-15,  2001 — ILEC  2001:  Reflecting  on 
Language  in  Education,  at  the  Hong  Kong  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  Hong  Kong.  A few  of  the  ple- 
nary speakers  are  Andrew  Cohen,  Director  of 
CARLA  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Secre- 
tary General  of  AILA;  Marion  Williams,  teacher 
educator  for  thirty  years  worldwide  and  now  at 
the  University  of  Exeter;  Lu  Jianming,  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Chinese  Linguistics  at  Peking  Uni- 
versity; and  Ho  San  Pen  of  Taitung  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. For  further  information,  look  at  the  website 
at  <www.ied.edu.hk/ilec2001>,  send  email  to 
<ilec@cle.ied.edu.hk>,  or  contact:  Seamus  Kung 
(Ms);  The  Secretariat,  ILEC  2001,  c/o  Centre  for 
Language  in  Education,  The  Hong  Kong  Institute 
of  Education,  10  Lo  Ping  Road,  Tai  Po,  New  Terri- 
tories, Hong  Kong;  t:  852-2948-8043/2948-8044;  f: 
852-2948-8042. 


fob  Information  Center 

edited  by  paul  daniels 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please 
email  <tlt Jic@jalt.org>  or  fax  (0463-59-5365)  Paul 
Daniels,  fob  Information  Center.  Email  is  preferred.  The 
notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month, 
two  months  before  publication,  and  contain  the  follow- 
ing information:  city  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution, 
title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifica- 
tions, duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  materials, 
deadline,  and  contact  information.  A special  form  is  not 
necessary.  If  you  want  to  receive  the  most  recent  fIC  list- 
ings via  email,  please  send  a blank  message  to 
<jobs@jalt.org>. 

Aichi-ken— The  Department  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Studies  at  Nanzan  University  in  Nagoya  is 
seeking  a fulltime,  tenure-track  professor  of  En- 
glish as  a foreign  language.  Qualifications:  PhD  in 
TEFL  or  applied  linguistics,  presently  holding  the 
rank  of  professor  at  a university;  experience  in 
graduate  program  instruction;  publication  of  two 
books  or  equivalent;  Japanese  language  ability. 
Duties:  teach  graduate  level  courses  in  TEFL  meth- 
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odology;  teach  undergraduate  courses  in  English 
language;  participate  in  the  University's  entrance 
examination  system.  Duties  may  include  teaching 
an  undergraduate  seminar  in  TEFL  methodology 
and  coordinating  English-language  instruction 
programs.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  University  pay  scales;  research 
allowance;  library  allowance.  Application  Materi- 
als: resume;  two  letters  of  recommendation;  offi- 
cial evidence  of  degrees  awarded;  up  to  three 
samples  of  publications;  a statement  of  up  to  250 
words  concerning  your  career  goals.  Contact:  Mr. 
Sasaki  Tsuyoshi,  Chair,  Department  of  British  and 
American  Studies,  Nanzan  University,  18 
Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku,  Nagoya  466-8673.  Our 
website  is  <http://www.nanzan-u.ac.jp/>. 

Kyoto — The  Department  of  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering,  Faculty  of  Textile  Science  at  Kyoto 
Institute  of  Technology  (KIT,  a national  univer- 
sity) invites  applications  for  a position  starting 
April  1,  2002.  Position:  Professor  or  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. Qualifications:  PhD  or  equivalent  degree; 
experience  teaching  English  at  university  level 
with  emphasis  on  practical  English  in  an  engineer- 
ing-oriented university;  publications  in  a field  of 
research  related  to  English  linguistics;  teaching 
experience  in  English,  scientific/engineering  En- 
glish, or  international  communications.  Candi- 
dates with  the  prospect  of  receiving  a PhD  will 
also  be  considered.  Duties:  Teach  English  commu- 
nication, English  reading/writing,  and  others,  in- 
cluding evening  courses,  as  well  as  courses  on 
international  information  on  chemistry  and  mate- 
rial sciences  in  cooperation  with  the  Science  and 
Engineering  Faculty.  Teacher  is  also  responsible  for 
graduate  school  seminars  in  international  commu- 
nications in  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering, 
along  with  others  in  cooperation  with  the  Science 
and  Engineering  Faculty.  Salary:  commensurate 
with  experience,  age,  and  Japanese  national  uni- 
versity standards.  If  the  selected  candidate  is  not  a 
Japanese  national,  the  term  of  employment  is 
three  years  with  extension  possible  given  mutual 
consent  (extension  is  not  guaranteed).  Other:  Em- 
ployment begins  on  April  1,  2002.  Since  Kyoto 
Institute  of  Technology  is  a national  university, 
the  selected  candidate  shall  be  employed  as  a na- 
tional public  official.  Therefore,  the  selected  candi- 
date shall  be  bound  by  the  same  national  public 
service  regulations  as  are  applied  to  the  Japanese 
educational  service  personnel.  Candidates  may  be 
asked  to  pay  their  own  expense  for  an  interview. 
Application  Materials:  curriculum  vitae;  list  of 
publications  grouped  into  (i)  books,  (ii)  original 
papers,  (iii)  reviews,  etc.  with  brief  explanations  of 
each;  reprints  (or  copies)  of  every  publication 
listed  above;  short  essay  stating  professional 
(teaching  and  research)  background  and  future 
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educational  and  research  plans  (500-600  words). 
Additional  materials  might  be  requested  during 
the  process  of  selection.  Deadline:  Application 
materials  should  arrive  not  later  than  December 
11,  2001.  Contact:  Tanaka  Nobuo,  Department  of 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering,  Kyoto  Institute 
of  Technology,  Matsugasaki,  Sakyo,  Kyoto  606- 
8585,  Japan;  t:  81-(0)75-724-7809.  Email: 
<nobuo@ipc.kit.ac.jp>.  Other  requirements:  Label 
envelope:  "Application  for  English  teaching  posi- 
tion, Polymer  Science  and  Technology"  and  send 
to  Prof.  Tanaka  Nobuo  at  the  above  address. 

Niigata-ken — Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale  in  Niigata  (SIUC-N)  is  seeking  an  In- 
structor for  their  Intensive  English  Program  (IEP) 
for  11  months  from  June  4,  2002  to  May  10,  2003, 
renewable  upon  agreement  by  both  parties.  Du- 
ties: teaching  (20  hours  per  week  of  classes  and  5 
office  hours  per  week);  participating  in  school/ 
dorm  events;  supervising  club  activities;  advising 
students;  participating  in  recruitment  activities,  as 
well  as  school  promotional  events  and  programs; 
attending  faculty  meetings.  Qualifications:  Suc- 
cessful candidates  will  have  a MA  in  ESL  or  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  and  experience  teaching  in  an 
ESL  program  in  an  academic  setting.  The  environ- 
ment in  the  IEP  features  aspects  of  both  an  Ameri- 
can university  and  a Japanese  business;  therefore, 
cooperation  is  key.  Candidates  must  also  be  flex- 
ible regarding  participation  in  school  events  and 
activities.  Some  familiarity  with  Japanese  styles  of 
teaching  and  learning  is  helpful.  Working  Hours: 
While  teachers  are  generally  at  school  throughout 
the  business  day,  they  enjoy  academic  freedom  in 
their  working  hours.  Provided  that  teachers  are 
able  to  keep  up  with  their  teaching  and  other 
work,  and  they  are  willing  to  help  with  school 
functions  as  needed,  there  are  no  set  rules  con- 
cerning the  hours  expected  to  be  at  school.  An- 
nual Salary:  3.3  million  yen  ($27,500  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  US$1.00  = 120  Yen).  Monthly 
deductions  are  made  for  income  tax,  health  insur- 
ance, pension,  housing  maintenance  fee,  and  un- 
employment insurance,  totaling  about  50,000  yen 
per  month.  Housing  Benefits:  Free  housing  and 
telephone  line  (not  free  phone  calls)  are  provided 
for  all  IEP  faculty  members.  (Note:  In  order  to  al- 
low for  reconciliation  of  the  bill  prior  to  the 
employee's  departure,  if  the  contract  is  not  re- 
newed, the  phone  line  is  cut  off  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  prior  to  the  employee's  departure.)  Paid 
Vacation:  10  days,  including  sick  leave.  Holidays: 
Most  weekends,  Japanese  National  Holidays,  and 
holidays  designated  by  the  Pacific  School  Entity. 
(Upon  application,  the  school  calendar  will  be 
available  for  your  review.)  Travel  Allowance:  a 
150,000  yen  (approximately  valued  at  $1,250) 
travel  allowance  will  be  provided  for  travel  to  and 
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from  Japan.  It  is  reimbursed  to  the  employee  on 
the  first  paycheck.  If  the  employee  leaves  before 
the  end  of  the  contract  period,  the  travel  allowance 
must  be  reimbursed  to  the  employer  and  may  be 
deducted  from  the  final  paycheck.  Application 
Deadline:  Jan.  31,  2002  (Interviews  will  be  held  in 
Feb.  2002.  The  hiring  decision  will  be  made  and  the 
contract  will  be  signed  by  early  Feb.  2002.)  Applica- 
tions may  be  sent  via  email  or  fax.  Please  send  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  the  attention  of  Cyndi 
Peterson,  Chairperson  of  the  IEP  Hiring  Committee; 
<siuc_n@yahoo.com>;  f:  81-254-43-6202. 

Nishinomiya,  Hyogo-ken — The  Language  Center  at 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University  is  seeking  a fulltime/ 
part-time  Instructor  of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage for  a one-year  contract  (renewable  for  up  to 
four  years  total  by  mutual  agreement).  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  Applied  Linguistics,  TESOL,  or  re- 
lated field  and  relevant  teaching  experience. 
Duties:  Teach  maximum  of  ten  90-minute  classes 
per  week  each  term,  with  other  duties  limited  to 
no  more  than  ten  hours  per  week  and  special  be- 
tween-term  courses  with  duty  hours  being  no 
more  than  15  hours  per  week.  Salary  and  Ben- 
efits: approx.  5,200,000  yen/year;  research  allow- 
ance; subsidized  furnished  housing.  Application 
Materials:  resume/CV;  at  least  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation; a copy  of  applicant's  diploma(s);  a 
written  statement  of  applicant's  views  on  teaching 
and  career  objectives  (one-two  pages);  a five-ten 
minute  videotaped  segment  of  applicant's  actual 
teaching.  Other  Requirement:  Interview  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Deadline:  January  10,  2002.  Contact:  The 
Associate  Director,  Language  Center,  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University,  1-1-155  Uegahara, 
Nishinomiya,  662-8501;  <massy@kwansei.ac.jp>;  t: 
0798-54-6131;  f:  0798-51-0907). 

Otsu,  Shiga-ken — Shiga  University  is  seeking  a part- 
time  lecturer  from  April  2002.  Qualifications:  na- 
tive English  speaker  with  language-related  MA  and 
experience  preferred;  publications  and  basic  Japa- 
nese speaking  skills  a plus.  Duties:  teach  two  90- 
minute  oral  English  classes  first  and  second 
periods  on  Mondays  and/or  Fridays.  Salary:  7,400 
to  11,600  yen  per  90-minute  class  depending  on 
degree  and  experience,  plus  transportation.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Send  a resume  in  Japanese  and 
in  English  which  includes  a list  of  any  publica- 
tions, two  letters  of  recommendation  from  people 
who  can  be  contacted  by  phone  or  email,  and  cop- 
ies of  any  recent  relevant  publications.  Deadline: 
January  19.  Contact:  email  <mwolf@sue.shiga- 
u.acjp>.  Send  application  materials  to:  Michael 
Wolf,  English  Department,  Shiga  University,  2-5-1 
Hiratsu,  Otsu,  Shiga  525-0826.  Applications  will 
not  be  returned. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  is  seeking  part-time  teachers  to 
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teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  resident  of  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications;  three  years  university  teach- 
ing experience  or  one  year  university  English 
teaching  experience  with  a PhD.  Duties:  teaching 
small  group  discussion,  journal  writing,  and  book 
reports;  collaboration  with  others  in  curriculum 
revision  project;  publications;  experience  with 
presentations;  familiarity  with  email.  Salary  and 
Benefits:  comparable  to  other  universities  in  the 
Tokyo  area.  Application  Materials:  apply  in  writ- 
ing, with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  applica- 
tion form  and  information  about  the  program. 
Deadline:  ongoing.  Contact:  PART-TIMERS;  En- 
glish and  American  Literature  Department, 

Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Tokyo-to,  Tama-shi — Tama  University  is  seeking  a 
part-time  teacher  to  teach  ESP  courses  that  meet 
twice  a week.  Qualifications:  applicant  must  be 
residing  in  Japan;  MA  in  TEFL,  TESOL,  or  related 
field;  two  years  teaching  experience  in  Japan.  Du- 
ties: Teach  ESP  courses  that  meet  twice  a week. 
Salary:  Comparable  to  other  universities  in  Tokyo 
area.  Application  Materials:  cover  letter;  CV;  list 
of  publications.  Deadline:  November  30.  Contact: 
Imaizumi  Tadashi  or  Nakamura  Sonoko  at  Tama 
University,  4-1-1  Hijirigaoka,  Tama-shi,  Tokyo 
206-0022;  <esp@oak.  timis.ac.jp>. 

Tsukuba  City,  Ibaraki-ken — Meikei  Junior  High/ 
High  School  is  looking  for  a part-time  native- 
speaker  English  teacher  to  start  work  in  April 
2002.  Qualifications:  BA  or  BSc  with  some  EFL 
experience;  basic  Japanese  language  ability  prefer- 
able. Duties:  teach  10  to  18,  45-minute  classes/ 
week;  help  with  department  events  such  as  En- 
glish plays;  speech  contests  etc.  Salary  and  Ben- 
efits: salary  is  competitive  and  based  on 
experience;  a twice  yearly  bonus;  a contract  renew- 
able on  a yearly  basis  subject  to  performance.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  CV/resume;  a photo;  two 
references;  a copy  of  degree/diploma.  Deadline: 
ongoing  until  filled.  Contact:  Okubo  Masahiko; 
Meikei  High  School,  1-1  Inarimae,  Tsukuba-shi 
305-0061;  t:  0298-51-6611;  f:  0298-51-5455; 
<okubo@meikei.ac.jp>.  Other  information:  There 
is  a compulsory  interview;  only  applicants  consid- 
ered suitable  for  the  position  will  be  interviewed. 

Web  Corner 

You  can  receive  the  updated  JIC  job  listings  on  the 

30th  of  each  month  by  email  at  <jobs@jalt.org>  and 

view  them  online  on  JALT's  homepage  (address  be- 
low). Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information 
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relevant  to  teaching  in  Japan: 

1.  EFL,  ESL,  and  Other  Teaching  Jobs  in  Japan  at 
<www.jobsinjapan.com/want  ads.htm> 

2.  Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html> 

3.  ELT  News  at  <www.eltnews.com/ 
jobsinjapan.shtml> 

4.  JALT  Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement  links  at 
<www.jalt.org/jalt_e/main/careers/careers.html> 

5.  Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a 
Job  at  <www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 

6.  ESL  Cafe's  Job  Center  at  <www.pacificnet.net/ 
~sperling/jobcenter.html> 

7.  Ohayo  Sensei  at  <www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 

8.  NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems'  Japanese  site)  career  information  at 
<nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/> 

9.  The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job 
Centre  at  <www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

10.  EFL  in  Asia  at  <www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/ 
7947/eflasia.htm> 

11.  Jobs  in  Japan  at  <www.englishresource.com/ 
classifieds/jobs.shtml> 

12.  Job  information  at  <www.ESLworlwide.com> 


edited  by  timothy  gutierrez 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  of  up  to  150 
words  written  in  a paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbrevi- 
ated or  outline  form.  Submissions  should  be  made  by  the 
20th  of  the  month.  To  repeat  an  announcement,  please 
contact  the  editor.  For  information  about  more  upcoming 
conferences,  see  the  Conference  Calendar  column. 

Calls  for  Papers 

The  Pan-SIG  Consortium — would  like  to  invite  you 
to  participate  in  a joint  SIG  conference  with  the 
following  themes:  "Practical  and  Theoretical  As- 
pects of  Bilingual  Development  and  Education"  by 
the  Bilingual  (BIL)  SIG,  "Curriculum  Innovation" 
by  the  College  and  University  Educators  (CUE)  SIG 
and  "Language  Testing  in  the  21st  Century"  by 
the  Testing  and  Evaluation  (T&E)  SIG  to  be  held  at 
Kyoto  Institute  of  Technology,  May  11-12,  2002. 
The  Testing  and  Evaluation  SIG  will  have  guest 
speaker  Dr.  James  D.  Brown  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Please  refer  to  the  URLs  below  for  further 
information  on  submissions  and  other  informa- 
tion. Bilingual  Development  Forum  2002  (BILDF): 
Practical  and  Theoretical  Aspects  of  Bilingual  De- 
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velopment  and  Education,  <http://res.ipc.kit.ac.jp/ 
~pwanner/>;  Cue  SIG  Conference  2002:  Curricu- 
lum Innovation,  <www.wild-e.org/cue/confer- 
ences>;  Testing  and  Evaluating  SIG  Conference 
2002:  Testing  and  Evaluation  in  the  21st  Century, 
<http://jalt.org/test/conference.htm>. 


Other  Announcements 

Nepal  English  Language  Teachers'  Association 
(NELTA) — 9th  International  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Kathmandu  from  February  22-24,  2002. 
The  theme  is  "Evaluation  in  ELT."  For  presenter's 
proposal  form  and  registration  details  please  con- 
tact: Mr.  Ganga  Gautam  at 
<ggautam@wlink.com.np>  or  Mr.  Jai  Awasthi  at 
<awasthi@enet.com.np>. 

The  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  Lon- 
don— is  offering  a 20-week+  (mid  Nov-mid  April) 
certificate  course  in  Online  Education  and  Train- 
ing. Although  this  course  is  not  specifically  an  ELT 
course,  it  is  relevant  to  the  future  of  English 
Teaching  and  Training.  It  is  a "learn  by  doing" 
course  that  will  add  to  your  C/V  and  career  in  a 
rapidly  expanding  field.  The  course  is  done  en- 
tirely online  with  the  exception  of  submitting  a 
final  essay  based  on  coursework.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact:  Robert  Hewer,  t/f:  052-505-7005, 
<rhewer@naa.att.ne.jp>  or  <www.ioe.ac.uk/ 
english/OET.htmx 

Staff  Recruitment — The  Language  Teacher  needs  En- 
glish language  proofreaders  immediately.  Qualified 
applicants  will  be  JALT  members  with  language 
teaching  experience,  Japanese  residency,  a fax, 
email,  and  a computer  that  can  process  Macintosh 
files.  The  position  will  require  several  hours  of  con- 
centrated work  every  month,  listserv  subscription, 
and  occasional  online  and  face-to-face  meetings.  If 
more  qualified  candidates  apply  than  we  can  ac- 
cept, we  will  consider  them  in  order  as  further  va- 
cancies appear.  The  supervised  apprentice  program 
of  The  Language  Teacher  trains  proofreaders  in  TLT 
style,  format,  and  operations.  Apprentices  begin  by 
shadowing  experienced  proofreaders,  rotating  from 
section  to  section  of  the  magazine  until  they  be- 
come familiar  with  TLTs  operations  as  a whole. 
They  then  assume  proofreading  tasks  themselves. 
Consequently,  when  annual  or  occasional  staff  va- 
cancies arise,  the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to 
come  from  current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a 
succession  of  vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As 
a rule,  TLT  recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and 
translators  only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and 
translators  first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  be- 
come vacant.  Please  submit  your  curriculum  vitae 
and  cover  letter  to  the  Publications  Board  Chair; 
<pubchair@jalt.org>. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
education,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. Materials  in  English  should  be  sent  in 
Rich  Text  Format  by  either  email  or  post. 
Postal  submissions  must  include  a clearly 
labeled  diskette  and  one  printed  copy.  Manu- 
scripts should  follow  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  (APA)  style  as  it  appears  in 
The  Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and 
clarity,  without  prior  notification  to  authors. 
Deadlines  indicated  below. 

t*.  brw 

12.  7 -Z? 

aSJM'-f  Uf2  7^.  $$£T 

The  Language  Teacher  12.  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  (APA)  0A^-T  JHcftoTk^T. 
BT*5K#0&  • 

rT^0*U2.  The 
Language  Teacher?) ) % y 0 T >J  t—  0 B T3§iJE*£  £ CT 

9£T0t.  ry^cfc'sk.  ti^0SB£ 

±.  r$$k£;t*k;t2E$0-gB£. 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  and 
researched  articles  of  up  to  3,000  words.  Analy- 
sis and  data  can  be  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive (or  both).  Pages  should  be  numbered,  new 
paragraphs  indented  (not  tabbed),  word  count 
noted,  and  subheadings  (boldfaced  or  italic ) 
used  throughout  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and  con- 
tact details  should  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  separate  files.  Send  all  mate- 
rial to  Robert  Long. 

b^sssxtt.  £ 

3FitTl3I££gEU  ^0 afetf 
LT£'&1t-vmfcfoM*:WfcLT<fiLZ^.  $.  B 

TCfc'Sk.  0£*a?&12.  T£0T(Cf2AttT. 
S'JffilcU  «0#A©fiFrlcEp$#ttT</£a^. 
7Dye-£fciS!H>fcfc'<#£[ 2,  S'J£8Tfcl53i 
kkjtb^T.  &i§0^y  Hk 
□ 1507 - h*£U*i©££5!f.  1007- 

< £3k. 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language  teach- 
ing field.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor. 

ffi^0:&JL  IMf*fBfc£:£fS«T-5:J  7ATT. 
MUSK.  £8S0^ThJk  ■ m®$00a-^ 

<t'3K  #S£J12. 

<D  2 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well-known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r*r£Aj  ^0T  tfa— t 

*!&&&&£ r < £ 2 Vi. 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
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500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  tclQiK2tt;tS£$Jta £^0 
&J?.£fc3ri £2121.0  00^1*1. 

12. 

$£12.  ^ttL:*fT3RI&0&$£M 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

£0>#T.  -?-0$8££&$l-fck2n2.  B*»*BJ&£ 
icr40g&<£2k.  gai2Eraffli«8tt@j&T?\ 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  My  Share  editor. 
M»»KW,r*3ttttWfc7-f  5s*  ynmzft 

•£3  3 7 ATT.  fiJfflT^S  fc 

co. 

tfJlCJMLTT.  i^EfeAhS  C t^T^^T 
B&T.  &f1Mfi0>ftkfcG O.  ££12£®[;:«J;£ 

0^<hJk  %%  * $rJa$00a-TT-X&E.  2 0 0 
7-K@ffi©^S©^SBAb.  My  Share 
*3&0<£;*k#  j»W2. 

&'17 n 0 2 ti  n til  CO  15  B &3&TT. 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission 
guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for 
permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
$S¥TT.  JgfaiJtbT. 

3ST2K  CtKfcoTk^f.  2M?  £©*>**«& 
12.  Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  tc  < 
j£2k,  Tfc.  The  Language  Teacher 

Affine  Book  Review 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
JALT  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALTIC  «fc  * b%fc  L Jt  k#12. 

JALT  News  *#WfcL 

$:Z:1&m^Zt£Z>^<D%ftR?>2t]F]1iil<Dl5B\Z  JALT 
NewsffiJR^^^TT. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  jALT-recognised 
Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a monthly 
report  to  the  Special  Interest  Group  News 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

JALTi>!£0  Special  Interest  Group  T.  £5J1 025® 
£if-£mi&Lfck2rl2.  SIGS  *§&#(;: 
k.  <swi2.  ®Kzz%tmiztj.zn<D%'iTn<D2  xn 
ftfJ015B!C  SIGS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title— usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
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was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

*&£$®#0#£T03£&0$S£TT.  S3121K 
ffiffll«2fe*^4fe.  (a)  (b) 

(c)%2m££Bfl££b.  (d)a«AHoff 

(e) 

tmw<m  5 bc 

Chapter  Reports  ffl^^TT.  BTS#co^©12 
Chapter  Reports  B \Z  D < fc' 3 k. 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and 
other  information  in  order,  followed  by  a 
brief,  objective  description  of  the  event).  Maps 
of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon  consul- 
tation with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  1 5th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

£gtftf>££02i®  ti-TT. 

£tmEU  BBS.  #m.  0 

UOR.  • 77^ 

7#^mStLT<fe*Sb.  f&IJHc.  fffimfcfB 
^^#0  ^ttttUD^TfcfclimTT. 

Chapter  Announcements 

mi 

^ (2.  D ^T0T.  ra 

Sc<Jt'3k.  *8W12. 

^ 02^j^fI015BICChapter  Announcements 

Uk&mrr. 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  Email  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  20th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT 

MLT.  2&i£0 

g&£&&T$iKL£T.  JALTmn<ftfflftL:J:6ffi 
L^0fc®b-ti-t3l2. 
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Board  ^0^.  Conference  Cal- 

endar SHC.  Sfj.  ^ti25®bi2^©-d-^£i;(2T 
^^T»  £’^S0f5U2.  Conference  Calendar 

JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor 
for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for 
submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions-wanted  announce- 
ments will  be  printed. 

iRAflDTT.  Job  Information 

Center/Positions  Announcement  Form  £ 

&fijRLT<£2k.  *&#H2. 
0%fT^02^«itfI015BtC  job  Information  Cen- 
ter/Positions The  Language  Teacher 
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Katherine  Isabell  ( Miyazaki  International  College); 

Jim  Kahny  (Language  Institute  of  Japan); 

Laura  MacGregor  (Sophia  University); 

John  McLaughlin  (Heisei  International  University); 

Miyanaga  Chieko  (Osaka  Prefecture  University); 

Bern  Mulvey  (Fukui  National  University) 

Tim  Murphey  (Nanzan  University); 

Brett  Reynolds  (Sakuragaoka  Girls'  Jr.  & Sr.  High  School); 

Jill  Robbins  (EnglishDotCom.org); 

Sakui  Keiko  (Kwansei  Gakuin  University); 

Steven  Sheldon  (Senshu  University); 

Shiozawa  Mayumi  (Ashiya  Women's  Jr.  College); 

Tamara  Swenson  (Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College); 

Takahashi  Sachiko  (Okayama  Notre  Dame  Seishin  Women's 
University); 

Gene  van  Troyer  (Gifu  University  of  Education) 

PEER  SUPPORT  GROUP 

Coordinator — Wilma  Luth 
tlt_psg@jalt.org 

Members:  Andy  Barfield,  Paul  Beaufait,  Robert  Croker, 

Mary'  Lee  Field,  Wilma  Luth,  Andrew  Obenneier,  Jill  Robbins, 
Malcolm  Swanson 

JALT 

TLT  Online:  www.jalt.org/tlt 

JALT  Central  Office  — Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito, 
Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  t:  03-3837-1630; 
f:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 


For  information  on  advertising  in  TLT,  please  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office:  tlt_adv@jalt.org 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  39  JALT  chapters  and  1 affiliate  chapter 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph 
series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some 
2,000  participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special  interest. 
JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji, Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kumamoto,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata, 
Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo, 
Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Gifu  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (affiliate); 
Pragmatics  (affiliate);  Applied  Linguistics  (forming);  Crossing  Cultures  (forming);  Eikaiwa  (pending  approval);  Pronunciation 
(pending  approval).  JALT  members  can  join  as  many  SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥6,000)  are  available  to  full-time  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for 
every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer 
form  (yubin  fhrikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check 
surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank) 
to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other 
members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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Grammar 


Bo®k 


Michael  Swan 


Michael  Swan  • Catherine  Walter 


A Grammar  practice  book, 
just  right  for  Japan! 

Teaches  all  the  grammar  you  need 
for  speaking  and  writing  in  English 
Explains  the  rules,  shows  how  the 
language  works,  and  gives  you 
plenty  of  practice. 

► Clear,  simple  explanations 

► Real  examples 

► Color  illustrations 

► Grammar  and  vocabulary 
practice 

► Tests  in  each  section 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho,Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo  t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
kmpjapan.co.jp 
oupjapan.co.jp 


Yes!  Please  send  me  more  information  on 
The  Good  Grammar  Book 

Name: 

School  Name: 

Tel: 


Fax:- 


E-mail: 

Preferred  Mailing  Address: . 
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Longman  English  Success *" 

courses  feature: 


i A Learning  Management  System  (LMS)  provides  the  tools  schools  and  instructors  need  to 
iplement  and  manage  online  learning 

5*le  Instructional  Options  support  independent  self-study  or  instructor- led  teaching  in 
from  a distance 

ic  Hints,  Tips,  and  Error  Correction  supports  independent  study  and  keeps  learners 
and  motivated 

teacher's  Guides  include  in-class  and  out-of-class  activities,  and  offer  a variety  of 
for  maximizing  online  learning  based  on  student  strengths  and  needs 

ional  Resources  include  the  Longman  Web  Dictionary , a grammar  resource  guide,  a 
and  supplemental  online  content  such  as  Cultural  Notes  and  Business  Notes  for 
courses 

Longman  English  Success offers  a flexible,  interactive,  measurable,  and  complete  online  learning  package 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Longman  English  Success®"1  courses  for  class  adoptions 

□ General  English  □ Business  English  □ Testing  / Assessment  □ All  the  above 

□ I would  like  to  be  contacted  by  an  Online  Learning  Specialist 

Name:Mr/Mrs School  Name: 

Address:Dhome  Dschool 

TekDhome  Dschool fax: e-mail: 


8-14-24,  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@i>earsone<LcoJp 
wwwion#manjapanxom 
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¥950 
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t/.S.  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI) 
National  Library  of  Education  (NLE) 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
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